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J.V. STALIN’S NAME AND WORK ARE IMMORTAL 


On December 21st this year it will be a hundred years 

since the birth of J. V. Stalin, the great Marxist-Leninist rev¬ 
olutionary and thinker, the loyal disciple, collaborator and 
continuator of Lenin’s work, the outstanding leader of the 

world proletariat, the close and dear friend of the Albanian 
people. 

J. Stalin’s name and work are immortal. The attacks and 

slanders of the bourgeois and revisionist enemies can never 
obscure his historic merits in the eyes of the Soviet people, 

the international proletariat and the peoples of the world. 

J. V. Stalin ranks beside our great classics, K. Marx, 
F. Engels and V. I. Lenin. With rare mastery and determina¬ 
tion, he defended the fundamental principles of Marxism- 
Leninism, and enriched and developed them further in the new 
historical conditions. J. V. Stalinas work is a treasury of great 
and always relevant value, a powerful weapon in the hands 
of the world proletariat in the struggle for the triumph of 
the revolution, socialism and communism. 

Shoulder to shoulder with Lenin, J. V. Stalin fought for the 
triumph of the Great October Socialist Revolution, for the 

founding and building of the first socialist state in the world. 
For 30 years on end at the head of the Bolshevik Party and 
the Soviet State, he organized and led the struggle to imple¬ 
ment the brilliant Leninist plan for the construction of the 

socialist society, to defend and strengthen continuously the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, in fierce struggle against the 
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internal and external enemies of the Soviet Union against 
the opportunists and revisionists of every hue—the 
Trotskyites, Bukharinites, bourgeois nationalists, etc. The 
construction of socialism in the Soviet Union under J. V. Stalin s 
leadership, constitutes a rich experience from which Marxist- 
Leninists have learned and will always learn. 

J. V. Stalin sets a brilliant example as a determined fighter 
against the class enemies, imperialism and reaction, in de¬ 
fence of the victories of the revolution, the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the socialist Homeland. As a great strat¬ 
egist he led the Great Patriotic War of the Soviet people 
to its world-historic victory. Under his leadership, the Soviet 
Army bore the main burden of the Anti-fascist war and made 
a decisive contribution to the defeat of fascism and the lib¬ 
eration of the enslaved peoples. 

J, V. Stalin belongs to all international communism, the pro¬ 
letariat and all the peoples of the world. As a great pro¬ 
letarian internationalist, as an outstanding leader of the 
world communist movement, he played a major role in its 
growth and strengthening, in the bolshevization of the 
communist parties, in working out correct revolutionary strat¬ 
egy and tactics which led to the strengthening of the so¬ 
cialist camp, and the development of the revolutionary and 

liberation movement of the peoples. 

To him belongs the historic merit of discovering and 
exposing the betrayal of the Yugoslav revisionist leadership, 
which was the first variant of modern revisionism in power. 
Contrary to the attempts of the Soviet, Chinese and the other 
revisionists to rehabilitate Yugoslav revisionism, life has fully 
vindicated Stalin’s assessment that Titoism was and remains 
an agency of i m perialism to split the communist movement, 
to sabotage the revolution and to undermine the liberation 
struggle of the peoples. 

J. V. Stalin was a close and dear friend of the Albanian 
people. In the fiery years of the National Liberation War the 
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name and work of J. V. Stalin became for our people a symbol 
of struggle and victory over the fascist occupiers and local 
traitors, and thousands of Albanian partisans, with Stalin’s 
name on their lips, fought with heroism and laid down their 
lives for the liberation of the Homeland. In the difficult 
moments of the first post-Liberation years, as a true inter¬ 
nationalist, J. V. Stalin gave the Albanian people great assistance 
to defend their rights in the international arena, to rebuild 
their country from the desctructions of the war, and to 
build and defend socialism. 

J. V. Stalin was and remains a great Marxist-Leninist. His 
work, despite the slanders of the Soviet, Titoite, Chinese 
and Eurocommunist revisionists, is and will continue to be 
a banner of struggle and victory for the international pro¬ 
letariat and strikes terror into the enemies of the revol¬ 
ution, socialism, and the dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
campaign launched against J. V. Stalin by the Khrushchevite 
revisionists at their notorious 20th Congress, as our Party long 
ago pointed out, had no other aim but to dethrone Leninism, 
to open the road for the restoration of capitalism in the 
Soviet Union and elsewhere, to attack the genuinely rev¬ 
olutionary Marxist-Leninist forces, bring about the degene¬ 
ration of the communist parties, and sabotage the revol¬ 
ution. Following this road, the revisionist clique of Khrushchev 
and Brezhnev liquidated the achievements of the Socialist 
October Revolution and the brilliant work of V. I. Lenin and 
J. V. Stalin, and transformed the Soviet Union from a centre 
of world revolution into a social-imperialist state. 

Our Party has considered and considers the defence 
of J. V. Stalin and his work as a major question of principle. 
To defend the cause of J. V. Stalin means to defend Marxism- 
Leninism, the revolution, socialism and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, to be a resolute fighter against imperialism, 
the international bourgeoisie and revisionism of every hue. 
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to defend the banner of the freedom and independence of 
the peoples, to uphold the banner of proletarian interna¬ 


tionalism. 


FROM THE DECISION OF THE 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE P.L.A. ON THE CELEBRA¬ 
TION OF THE CENTENARY OF 
J.V. STALIN’S BIRTH. 



PREFACE 

The present collection of J.V. Stalin's Selected Works 
in English comprises some of the most important works 
of the author. 

As a theoretician and a great Marxist-Leninist thinker, 
J.V. (Stalin in his numerous works made a brilliant and prin¬ 
cipled defence of Leninism, defended and further enriched 
the Marxist-Leninist doctrine on the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat, on the class struggle, on the Marxist-Leninist party 
of the working class and its leading role, on imperialism, 
on the national question, on the problems of the construction 
of socialism and communism, etc. 

The works included in this collection follow in chrono¬ 
logical order with the exception of the first two writings 
dedicated to V.l. Lenin. 

In his speech delivered at the Second All-Union Congress 
of Soviets of the Soviet Union On the Death of Lenin, 
J.V. Stalin, on behalf of the Bolshevik Party, made the great 
vow sacredly to cherish and fulfil Lenin's behests, while in 
his speech On Lenin, delivered at a commemorial meeting 
dedicated to V. 1. Lenin in January 1924, some of V. I. Lenin's 
qualities as a thinker and as a great revolutionary statesman, 
are given. 

The Foundations of Leninism is a brilliant work which 
theoretically argues that Leninism is the further development 
of Marocism in the epoch of imperialism and the prolet¬ 
arian revolutions. 

J.V. Stalin dwells on the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and its historic tasks, and emphasizes that the question of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat is the fundamental question 
of Marxism-Leninism, he makes a thorough and harmonious 
analysis of the essence of the revolutionary strategy and 
tactics of Leninism. 
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In this work, the Leninist theory of the Party as the 
conscious and organized vanguard detachment of the 
working class, as the highest form of class organization of 
the proletariat, is developed and proved with facts. 

This toork played a major role in arming the Party 
with the Leninist theory as well as in the struggle of the 
Party against Trotskyites and all the other enemies of 
Bolshevism, against the enemies of the people. 

The work The October Revolution and the Tactics of the 
Russian Communists is a theoretical summing up of the expe¬ 
rience of the Great October Socialist Revolution, it substantia 
ates and further develops Lenin's teaching on the victory 
of socialism in one country. Likewise, the work The Inter¬ 
national Character of the October Revolution and other works, 
reveal the world historic significance of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution, ivhich marked the radical turn in the 
history of mankind from capitalism to communism, and the 
triumph of Marxism-Leninism over Social-Democracy. 

The year 1926 was the first all-around effort of the 
Bolshevik Party to put into effect the general line of the 
Party and the Soviet Government for the socialist indus- 
trialization of the country. 

At this time, .7, V. Stalin, in his work Concerning 
Questions of Leninism and other works, exposes the ma¬ 
licious distortions by Zinoviev-Kamenev group, upholds the 
decisions of the Fourteenth Congress of the C.P.S.U. (B.), 
discloses the attempts of the ■‘<New Opposition>-> to infect the 
Party with disbelief in the victory of socialism in the 
TJ.S.S.R. J. V. Stalin exposes the attempts of the Trotskyites 
and Zinovievists to substitute Trotskyism for Leninism. 

In the analysis of the characteristic features and the 
extent of the tasks of the proletarian revolution, J.V. Stalin 
in this work further develops the theory of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat as the final objective of the proletarian 
revolution, as the continuation of the class struggle in new 
forms, as a particular form of the class alliance of the pro¬ 
letariat with the peasantry, and other non-proletarian strata 
of the working people who are led by only one party — the 
communist party. J.V. Stalin lays particular emphasis on the 
need to safeguard and strengthen the organs of the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat in the conditions of the existence 
of the capitalist encirclement and the danger of intervention, 
J.V. Stalin devotes great attention to the question of the 
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cormnunist party and its leading role in the system of the 

dictatorship of the proletariat. 

In his report Once More on the Social-Democratic Devia¬ 
tion in Our Pai’ty, delivered at the Seventh Enlarged Plenum of 
the E.C.C.I., J. V. Stalin upholds and develops the Marxist- 
Leninist theory on the Party as the principal directing and 
guiding force of the Soviet State, exposes the hostile <dheories» 
of the chiefs of the Trotsky-Zinoviev bloc and their subversive 

activity within the C.P.S.U. (B.) and Comintern. 

At the time when the strengthening of the socialist econ¬ 
omy of the U.S.S.R. gave rise to a sharp intensification^ of 
the struggle of the imperialist states against the Soviet Union, 
and of the stTUiggle of the capitalist elements within the 
country, when ^<something like a united front from Chamber- 
lain to Trotsky, was being formed^ against the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment, in his report Once more on the Social-Democratic 
Deviation in Our Party, and in other works, J.V. Stalin 
takes up the questions of the theory and practice of the 
socialist industrialization, the building o/ socialism in the 
U.S.S.R., he stresses the unity and indivisibility of the na¬ 
tional and international tasks of the socialist revolution; he 
defines the line of the Party in the conditions of the threat 
of a new aggression, and indicates the new tasks for strength¬ 
ening the defence potential of the Soviet Union. 

When the Party passed over to the offensive against the 
kulaks, the hostile Bukharin-Rykov group of Right capitu¬ 
lators threw off the mask and came out openly against the 
policy of the Party. At that time, in his speeches, The Right 
Deviation in the C.P.S.U. (B.), The Industrialization of the 
Country and the Right Deviation in the C.P.S.U. (B.) and in 
other works, J.V. Stalin reveals the counterrevolutionary ku¬ 
lak nature of the Right deviation, exposes the subversive 
activities of the Right capitulators and of the Trotskyite under¬ 
ground anti-Soviet organization, and points to the necessity 
of waging a relentless fight on two fronts, while concentrating 
fire on the Right deviation. In these works, J.V. Stalin 
demonstrates the necessity for a rapid rate of development 
of industry, as the basis for the construction of socialism 
and the defence of the country, and sets the task of training 
new cadres from the ranks of the working class capable 
of mastering science and technology. J.V. Stalin stressei. 
the vital necessity for the development of criticism and self- 
criticism as the Bolshevik method of educating cadres, as 
the motive force of the development of Soviet society. 
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During 1929-1930^ when the Bolshevik Party was de¬ 
veloping a general offensive of socialism along the whole 
front and making a decisive turn in policy — the transition 
from the policy of restricting the kulaks to the policy of elim¬ 
inating them as a class on the basis of complete collec¬ 
tivization, and when the Party was accomplishing the historic 
task of the proletarian revolution — the most difficult since 
the conquest of power — the switching of millions of indi¬ 
vidual peasant farms to the path of collective farming, the 
path of socialism, J.V. Stalin, in his speech, The Right De¬ 
viation in the C.P.S.U. (B.) and in other works, analyses the 
changes which had taken place in the class relationships 
in the U.S.S.R. and in the capitalist countries and 
substantiates the necessity of the offensive of socialism against 
the capitalist elements of the town and country, and the 
consequent sharpening of the class struggle. J.V. Stalin 
denounces the anti-Party factional activities of Bukharinas 
group, their double-dealing and secret negotiations with the 
Trotskyites for the organization of a bloc against the Party. 
J. V. Stalin stresses that the Right deviation and conciliation 
towards it are the chief danger at that period, exposes the 
Right capitulators as enemies of Leninism and agents of the 
kulaks, and lays bare the bourgeois-liberal, anti-revolutionary 
nature of the Right opportunist «theory» that the kulaks would 
grow peacefully into socialism. In the struggle against the 
Right opportunists, J.V. Stalin continues to uphold and de¬ 
velop the Marxist-Leninist theory on the state and the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat. 

In his speech Concerning Questions of Agrarian Policy 
in the U.S.S.R., J.V. Stalin exposes the bourgeois and Right 
opportunist theories of -^<equilibrium»^, of ^<spontaneityy>- in the 
socialist construction, and of the ■<^stability>y of small-peasant 
farming, and demonstrates the advantages of large-scale 
collective economy in agriculture. J.V. Stalin defines the na¬ 
ture of collective farming as a socialist form of economy, 
and substantiates the change from the policy of restricting 
and ousting the capitalist elements in the countryside to the 
policy of eleminating the kulaks as a class on the basis 
of complete collectivization. 

The speech he delivered at the Plenum of the C.C. of 
the C.P.S.U. (B.) in March 1937 Defects in Party Work and 
Measxxres for Liquidating Trotskyites and Other Double- 
Dealers is a clear-cut program for strengthening the organs of 
the Party and Soviets and raising the political vigilance, 
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arming the Party in the struggle against the disguised enemies 
of the people, like the renegades of Bukharin-Trotsky-Zino- 
viev band, who aimed to destroy the Party and the Soviet 
State, to undermine the defence potential of the country, to 
facilitate foreign intervention and prepare the defeat of the 

Red Army. . 

In his work Dialectical and Historical Materialism ivhich 

J.V, Stalin wrote in 1938 as a component part of A Short 
Course of the History of C.P.S.U. (B.) we find a complete, 
harmonious and sistematic elaboration of the bases of the 
Marxist philosophy. In his definition of dialectical materialism 
as the world outlook of the Marxist-Leninist Party, J.V. Stalin 
demonstrated the extremely great role of the scientific phil¬ 
osophy in the struggle of the working class and its party 
for the transformation of the world. In this work the funda¬ 
mental features of the Marxist dialectical method of Marxist 
philosophic materialism and historical materialism are pre¬ 
sented in simple and clear form. 

The present volume comprises excerpts from J.V. Stalin's 
Report to the Fifteenth Congress of the C.P.S.U. (B.) in which 
he deals with the state apparatus, the struggle against 
bureaucratism, and the Leninist slogan concerning the cultural 
revolution. 

In an excerpt from the Report to the Seventeenth Congress 
J.V. Stalin treats the development of the economic crisis and 
the sharpening of the political situation within the capitalist 
countries and calls attention to the strengthening of the de¬ 
fence potential of the Soviet Union to enable it to defend 
itself from the attacks of the imperialist states. 

In his Report delivered in the Eighteenth Congress in 
1939, J.V. Stalin makes a profound analysis of the interna¬ 
tional situation on the eve of the Second World War and 
lays important tasks for the defence against the threat of 
the world war which was being feverishly prepared by the 
imperialist states. 

J. V. Stalin's work Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
U.S.S.R. written in 1952, is devoted to questions of the pol¬ 
itical economy of socialism. In this work the character of 
economic laws, the commodity production and the law of 
value under socialism, the abolition of the antithesis between 
town and country, between mental labour and physical labour, 
the liquidation of the distinction between them, the disinte¬ 
gration of the single world market and the deepening of the 
crisis of the world capitalist system, the basic economic 
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laws of modern capitalism and socialism and other questions, 
are analysed. 

In this work are sharply criticised the non-Marxist views 
of the role of the productive forces and the relations of 
production in the development of the society. 

In his work Marxism and Problems of Linguistics 
J.V. Stalin gives a sound basis to the Marxist science of 
linguistics. Here J. V. Stalin elaborated a number of prob¬ 
lems of dialectical and historical materialism, enriching 
with new theses the Marxist-Leninist theory of the de¬ 
velopment of linguistics and national culture in socialism and 
communism in particular, and the Marxist-Leninist philosophy 
in general. 

The theoretical works of J. V. Stalin occupy an important 
place in the treasury of Marxism-Leninism, they put 
J.V. Stalin in the ranks of the most outstanding Marxist 
theoriticians. 
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ON THE DEATH OF LENIN 


A Speech Delivered at 
the Second All-Union Congress of Soviets ^ 

January 26, 1924 


Comrades, we Communists are people of a special mould. 
We are made of a special stuff. We are those who form 
the army of the great proletarian strategist, the army of 
Comrade Lenin. There is nothing higher than the honour 
of belonging to this army. There is nothing higher than the 
title of member of the Party whose founder and leader 
was Comrade Lenin. It is not given to everyone to be a 
member of such a party. It is not given to everyone to 
withstand the stresses and storms that accompany member¬ 
ship in such a party. It is the sons of the working class, 
the sons of want and struggle, the sons of incredible pri¬ 
vation and heroic effort who before all should be members 
of such a party. That is why the Party of the Leninists, 
the Party of the Communists, is also called the Party of 
the working class. 

DEPARTING FROM US, COMRADE LENIN ENJOINED US 
TO HOLD HIGH AND GUARD THE PURITY OF THE GREAT 
TITLE OF MEMBER OF THE PARTY. WE VOW TO YOU, 
COMRADE LENIN. THAT WE SHALL FULFIL YOUR 
BEHEST WITH HONOUR! 

For twenty-five years Comrade Lenin tended our Party 
and made it into the strongest and most highly steeled 
workers’ party in the world. The blows of tsarism and its 
henchmen, the fury of the bourgeoisie and the landlords, 
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the armed attacks of Kolchak and Denikin, the armed inter¬ 
vention of Britain and France, the lies and slanders of the 
hundred-mouthed bourgeois press—all these scorpions 
constantly chastised our Party for a quarter of a century. 
But our Party stood firm as a rock, repelling the countless 
blows of its enemies and leading the working class forward, 
to victory. In fierce battles our Party forged the unity and 
solidarity of its ranks. And by unity and solidarity it achieved 
victory over the enemies of the working class. 

DEPARTING FROM US, COMRADE LENIN ENJOINED US 
TO GUARD THE UNITY OF OUR PARTY AS THE APPLE 
OF OUR EYE. WE VOW TO YOU, COlVIRADE LENIN, THAT 
THIS BEHEST, TOO, WE SHALL FULFIL WITH HONOUR! 

Burdensome and intolerable has been the lot of the 
working class. Painful and grievous have been the sufferings 
of the labouring people. Slaves and slaveholders, serfs and 
serf-owners, peasants and landlords, workers and capitalists, 
oppressed and oppressors—so the world has been built from 
time immemorial, and so it remains to this day in the vast 
majority of countries. Scores and indeed hundreds of times m 
the course of the centuries the labouring people have striven 
to throw off the oppressors from their backs and to become 
the masters of their own destiny. But each time, defeated 
and disgraced, they have been forced to retreat, harbouring 
in their breasts resentment and humiliation, anger and despair, 
and lifting up their eyes to an inscrutable heaven where they 
hoped to find deliverance. The chains of slavery remained 
intact, or the old chains were replaced by new ones, equally 
burdensome and degrading. Ours is the only country where 
the oppressed and downtrodden labouring masses have suc¬ 
ceeded in throwing off the rule of the landlords and capitalists 
and replacing it by the rule of the workers and peasants. 
You know, comrades, and the whole world now admits i , 
that this gigantic struggle was led by Comrade Lenin and 
his Party. The greatness of Lenin lies above all in this, that 
by creating the Republic of Soviets he gave a practical 
onstration to the oppressed masses of the whole world that 
hope of deliverance is not lost, that the rule of the landlords 
and capitalists is shortlived, that the kingdom of labour 
can be created by the efforts of the labouring people them¬ 
selves, and that the kingdom of labour must be created not in 
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heaven, but on earth. He thus fired the hearts of the workers 
and peasants of the whole world with the hope of liberation. 
That explains why Lenin's name has become the name most 
beloved of the labouring and exploited masses. 

DEPARTING FROM US. COMRADE LENIN ENJOINED US 
TO GUARD AND STRENGTHEN THE DICTATORSHIP OF 
THE PROLETARIAT. WE VOW TO YOU. COMRADE LENIN. 
THAT WE SHALL SPARE NO EFFORT TO FULFIL THIS 
BEHEST, TOO. WITH HONOUR! 

The dictatorship of the proletariat was established in our 
country on the basis of an alliance between the workers and 
peasants. This is the first and fundamental basis of the Re¬ 
public of Soviets. The workers and peasants could not have 
vanquished the capitalists and landlords without such an 
alliance. The workers could not have defeated the capitalists 
without the support of the peasants. The peasants could not 
have defeated the landlords without the leadership of the 
workers. This is borne out by the whole history of the civil war 
in our country. But the struggle to consolidate the Republic of 
Soviets is by no means at an end—it has only taken on a new 
form. Before, the alliance of the workers and peasants took 
the form of a military alliance, because it was directed against 
Kolchak and Denikin. Now, the alliance of the workers and 
peasants must assume the form of economic co-operation 
between town and country, between workers and peasants, 
because it is directed against dhe merchant and the kulak, 
and its aim is the mutual supply by peasants and workers 
of all they require. You know that nobody worked for this 
more persistently than Comrade Lenin. 

DEPARTING FROM US, COMRADE LENIN ENJOINED US 
TO STRENGTHEN WITH ALL OUR MIGHT THE ALLIANCE 
OF THE WORKERS AND PEASANTS. WE VOW TO YOU, 
COMRADE LENIN, THAT THIS BEHEST, TOO, WE SHALL 
FULFIL WITH HONOUR! 

The second basis of the Republic of Soviets is the union 
of the working people of the different nationalities of our 
country. Russians and Ukrainians, Bashkirs and Byelorussians, 
Georgians and Azerbaijanians, Armenians and Daghestanians, 
Tatars and Kirghiz, Uzbeks and Turkmenians are all equally 
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interested in strengthening the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Not only does the dictatorship of the proletariat deliver these 
peoples from fetters and oppression, but these peoples on 
their part deliver our Republic of Soviets from the intrigues 
and assaults of the enemies of the working class by their 
supreme devotion to the Republic of Soviets and their readi¬ 
ness to make sacrifices for it. That is why Comrade Lenin 
untiringly urged upon us the necessity of the voluntary union 
of the peoples of our country, the necessity of their fraternal 
co-operation within the framework of the Union of Republics. 

DEPARTING FROM US, COMRADE LENIN ENJOINED US 
TO STRENGTHEN AND EXTEND THE UNION OF RE¬ 
PUBLICS. WE VOW TO YOU. COMRADE LENIN. THAT 
THIS BEHEST, TOO. WE SHALL FULFIL WITH HONOUR! 

The third basis of the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
our Red Army and our Red Navy. More than once did Lenin 
impress upon us that the respite we had won from the cap¬ 
italist states might prove a short one. More than once did 
Lenin point out to us that the strengthening of the Red 
Army and the improvement of its condition is one of the 
most important tasks of our Parly. The events connected 
with Curzon’s ultimatum and the crisis in Germany - once 
more confirmed that, as always, Lenin was right. Let us vow 
then, comrades, that we shall spare no effort to strengthen 
our Red Army and our Red Navy. 

Like a huge rock, our country stands out amid an ocean 
of bourgeois states. Wave after wave dashes against it, 
threatening to submerge it and wash it away. But the rock 
stands unshakable. Wherein lies its strength? Not only in 
the fact that our country rests on an alliance of the workers 
and peasants, that it embodies a union of free nationalities, 
that it is protected by the mighty arm of the Red Army and 
the Red Navy. The strength, the firmness, the solidity of our 
country is due to the profound sympathy and unfailing support 
it finds in the hearts of the workers and peasants of the whole 
world. The workers and peasants of the whole world want to 
preserve the Republic of Soviets as an arrow shot by the sure 
hand of Comrade Lenin into the camp of the enemy, as the 
pillar of their hopes of deliverance from oppression and exploi¬ 
tation, as a reliable beacon pointing the path to their emanci¬ 
pation. They want to preserve it, and they will not allow the 
landlords and capitalists to destroy it. Therein lies our strength. 
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Therein lies the strength of the working people of all countries. 
And therein lies the weakness of the bourgeoisie all over 
the world. 

Lenin never regarded the Republic of Soviets as an end 
in itself. He always looked on it as an essential link for 
strengthening the revolutionary movement in the countries 
of the West and the East, an essential link for facilitating 
the victory of the working people of the whole world over 
capitalism. Lenin knew that this was the only right conception, 
both from the international standpoint and from the standpoint 
of preserving the Republic of Soviets itself. Lenin knew that 
this alone could fire the hearts of the working people of the 
whole world with determination to fight the decisive battles 
for their emancipation. That is why, on the very morrow 
of the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat, he, 
the greatest of the geniuses who have led the pi’oletariat. laid 
the foundation of the workers’ International. That is why 
he never tired of extending and strengthening the union of 
the working people of the whole world—the Communist In¬ 
ternational. 

You have seen during the past few days the pilgrimage 
of scores and hundreds of thousands of working people to 
Comrade Lenin’s bier. Before long you will see the pilgrimage 
of representatives of millions of working people to Comrade 
Lenin’s tomb. You need not doubt that the representatives of 
millions will be followed by representatives of scores and 
hundreds of millions from all parts of the earth, who will 
come to testify that Lenin was the leader not only of the 
Russian proletariat, not only of the European workers, not only 
of the colonial East, but of all the working people of the globe. 

DEPARTING FROM US, COMRADE LENIN ENJOINED US 
TO REMAIN FAITHFUL TO THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL. WE VOW TO YOU, COM¬ 
RADE LENIN, THAT WE SHALL NOT SPARE OUr’ LIVES 
TO STRENGTHEN AND EXTEND THE UNION OF THE 
WORKING PEOPLE OF THE WHOLE WORLD-THE COM¬ 
MUNIST INTERNATIONAL! 


Pravda, No. 23, 
January 30, 1924 
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A Speech Delivered at a Memorial Meeting 
of the Kremlin Military School 
January 28, 1924 


Comrades, I am told that you have arranged a Lenin 
memorial meeting here this evening and that I have been 
invited as one of the speakers. I do not think there is any 
need for me to deliver a set speech on Lenin’s activities. It 
would be better, I think, to confine myself to a few facts to 
bring out certain of Lenin’s characteristics as a man and a 
leader. There may, perhaps, be no inherent connection between 
these facts, but that is not of vital importance as far as 
gaining a general idea of Lenin is concerned. At any rate, 
I am unable on this occasion to do more than what I have 
just promised. 


THE MOUNTAIN EAGLE 

I first became acquainted with Lenin in 1903. True, 
it was not a personal acquaintance, but was by correspondence. 
But it made an indelible impression upon me, one which 
has never left me throughout all my work in the Party. 
I was in exile in Siberia at the time. My knowledge of Lenin’s 
revolutionary activities since the end of the nineties, and 
especially after 1901, after the appearance of Iskra,^ had con¬ 
vinced me that in Lenin we had a man of extraordinary 
calibre. At that time I did not regard him merely as a leader 
of the Party, but as its actual founder, for he alone understood 
the inner essence and urgent needs of our Party. When I 
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compared him with the other leaders of our Party, it always 
seemed to me that he was head and shoulders above his col- 
leasues-Plekhanov, Martov, Axelrod and the others: that, 
compared with them. Lenin was not just one of the leaders, 
but a leader of the highest rank, a mountain eagle, who 
knew no fear in the struggle, and who boldly led the Party 
forward along the unexplored paths of the Russian revol¬ 
utionary movement. This impression took such a deep hold 
of me that I felt impelled to write about it to a close friend 
of mine who was living as a political exile abroad, requesting 
him to give me his opinion. Some time later, when I was 
already in exile in Siberia-this was at the end of 1903-1 
received an enthusiastic reply from my friend and a simple, 
but profoundly expressive letter from Lenin, to whom, it 
turned out. my friend had shown my letter. Lenin s note was 
comparatively short, but it contained a bold and fearless 
criticism of the practical work of our Party, and a remarkably 
clear and concise account of the entire plan of work of the 
Party in the immediate future. Only Lenin could write of the 
most intricate things so simply and clearly, so concisely and 
boldly, that every sentence did not so much speak as ring 
out like a rifle shot. This simple and bold letter still further 
strengthened me in my opinion that Lenin was the mountain 
eagle of our Party. I cannot forgive myself for having, from 
the habit of an old underground worker, consigned this letter 
of Lenin's, like many other letters, to the flames. 

My acquaintance with Lenin dates from that time. 

MODESTY 

I first met Lenin in December 1905 at the Bolshevik 
conference in Tammerfors (Finland). I was hoping to see 
the mountain eagle of our Party, the great man. great not 
only politically, but, if you will, physically, because in my 
imagination I had pictured Lenin as a giant, stately and 
imposing. What, then, was my disappointment to see a most 
ordinary-looking man, below average height, in no way, lit¬ 
erally in no way, distinguishable from ordinary mortals. . . . 

it is accepted as the usual thing for a «great man» to 
come late to meetings so that the assembly may await his 
appearance with bated breath; and then, just before the -«great 
man» enters, the warning whisper goes up: ^<Hush! . . , Si- 
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lence!... He’s coming.» This ritual did not seem to me 
superfluous, because it creates an impression, inspires respect. 
What, then, was my disappointment to learn that Lenin had 
arrived at the conference before the delegates, had settled 
himself somewhere in a corner, and was unassumingly carrying 
on a conversation, a most ordinary conversation with the most 
ordinary delegates at the conference. I will not conceal from 
you that at that time this seemed to me to be something of 
a violation of certain essential rules. 

Only later did I realise that this simplicity and modesty, 
this striving to remain unobserved, or, at least, not to make 
himself conspicuous and not to emphasise his high position, this 
feature was one of Lenin’s strongest points as the new leader 
of the new masses, of the simple and ordinary masses of the 
-«<rank and file» of humanity. 


FORCE OF LOGIC 


The two speeches Lenin delivered at this conference were 
remarkable; one was on the current situation and the other 
on the agrarian question. Unfortunately, they have not been 
preserved. They were inspired, and they roused the whole 
conference to a pitch of stormy enthusiasm. The extraordinary 
power of conviction, the simplicity and clarity of argument, 
the brief and easily understood sentences, the absence of 
affectation, of dizzying gestures and theatrical phrases aiming 
at effect —all this made Lenin’s speeches a favourable contrast 
to the speeches of the usual -<<parliamentary» orators. 

But what captivated me at the time was not this aspect 
of Lenin’s speeches. I was captivated by that irresistible force 
of logic in them which, although somewhat terse, gained a firm 
hold on his audience, gradually electrified it, and then, as 
one might say, completely overpowered it. I remember that 
many of the delegates said; «The logic of Lenin’s speeches 
is like a mighty tentacle which twines all round you and 
holds you as in a vice and from whose grip you are powerless 
to tear yourself away: you must either surrender or resign 
yourself to utter defeat.» 

I think that this characteristic of Lenin’s speeches was the 
strongest feature of his art as an orator. 
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NO WHINING 

The second time I met Lenin was in 1906 at the Stock¬ 
holm Congress of our Party. You know that the Bolshe¬ 
viks were in the minority at this congress and suffered defeat. 
This was the first time I saw Lenin in the role of the 
vanquished. But he was not in the least like those leaders 
who whine and lose heart after a defeat. On the contrary, 
defeat transformed Lenin into a spring of compressed energy 
which inspired his supporters for new battles and for future 
victory. I said that Lenin was defeated. But what sort of 
defeat was it? You had only to look at his opponents, the 
victors at the Stockholm Congress—Plekhanov, Axelrod, Martov 
and the rest. They had little of the appearance of real victors, 
for Lenin’s merciless criticism of Menshevism had not left 
one whole bone in their body, so to speak. I remember that 
we, the Bolshevik delegates, huddled together in a group, 
gazing at Lenin and asking his advice. The speeches of some 
of the delegates betrayed a note of weariness and dejection, 
I recall that to these speeches Lenin bitingly replied through 
clenched teeth: ^<DonT whine, comrades, we are bound to 
win, for we are right.» Hatred of the whining intellectual, 
faith in our own strength, confidence in victory—that is what 
Lenin impressed upon us. It was felt that the Bolsheviks’ 
defeat was temporary, that they were bound to win in the 
very near future. 

^<No whining over defeat^ — this was the feature of 
Lenin’s activities that helped him to rally around himself 
an army faithful to the end and confident in its strength. 

NO BOASTING 

At the next congress, held in 1907 in London,^ the 
Bolsheviks proved victorious. This was the first time I saw 
Lenin in the role of victor. Victory turns the heads of some 
leaders and makes them haughty and boastful. They begin 
in most cases to be triumphant, to rest on their laurels. But 
Lenin did not in the least resemble such leaders. On the 
contrary, it was precisely after a victory that he became 
especially vigilant and cautious. I recall that Lenin insistently 
impressed on the delegates: «The first thing is not to become 
intoxicated by victory and not to boast; the second thing 
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is to consolidate the victory; the third is to give the enemy 
the finishing stroke, for he has been beaten, but by no means 
crushed.- He poured withering scorn on those delegates 
who frivolously asserted; -It is all over with the Mensheviks 
now.» He had no difficulty in showing that the Menshevik 
still had roots in the working-class movement, that they had 
to be fought with skill, and that all overestimation of ones 
own strength and, especially, all underestimation of the 

strength of the enemy had to be avoided. ^ 

-«No boasting in victory» — this was the feature of Lenin s 

character that helped him soberly to weigh the strength 
of the enemy and to insure the Party against possible 

surprises. 


FIDELITY TO PRINCIPLE 

Party leaders cannot but prize the opinion of the major¬ 
ity of their party. A majority is a power with which a leader 
cannot but reckon. Lenin understood this no less than any 
other party leader. But Lenin never became a captive ot tne 
majority, especially when that majority had no bpis of Prin¬ 
ciple. There have been times in the history of our Party 
when the opinion of the majority or the momentary interests 
of the Party conflicted with the fundamental interests of the 
proletariat. On such occasions Lenin would never hesitate an 
resolutely took his stand in support of principle ^ against 
the majority of the Party. Moreover, he did not fear on 
such occasions literally to stand alone against all, con 
sidering-as he would often say-that -a policy based on prin¬ 
ciple is the only correct policy.- 

Particularly characteristic in this respect are the two 

/ach It was in the period 1909-11, when 

wholesale desertion from the Party, not only by fm 
lectuals but partly even by the workers; a periodl when the 
necessity for ^illegal organisation was being denied, a period 
of LiquMationism and collapse. Not only the 
even^the Bolsheviks then consisted of a number of 
and trends, for the most part severed frona the w;orking-cl^s 
movement. You know that it was just at that period f^^t the 
idea arose of completely liquidating the illegal orgams 
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and organising the workers into a legal, liberal Stolypin party. 
Lenin at that time was the only one not to succumb to the 
widespread epidemic and to hold high the banner of Party 
principle, assembling the scattered and shattered forces of the 
Party with astonishing patience and extraordinary persist¬ 
ence. combating each and every anti-Party trend within 
the working-class movement and defending the Party prin¬ 
ciple with unusual courage and unparalleled perseverance. 

We know that in this fight for the Party principle, Lenin 

later proved the victor. 

Second jact. It was in the period 1914-17, when the 
imperialist war was in full swing, and when all, or nearly all, 
the .Social-Democratic and Socialist parties had succumbed 
to the general patriotic frenzy and had placed themselves at 
the service of the imperialism of their respective countries. 
It was a period when the Second International had hauled 
down its colours to capitalism, when even people like Plekha- 
nov. Kautsky. Guesde and the rest were unable to withstand 
the tide of chauvinism. Lenin at that time was the only one, 
or almost the only one, to wage a determined struggle against 
social-chauvinism and social-pacifism, to denounce the 
treachery of the Guesdes and Kautskys, and to stigmatise 
the half-heartedness of the betwixt and between <^revolution- 
aries.» Lenin knew that he was backed by only an insignifi¬ 
cant minority, but to him this was not of decisive moment, 
for he knew that the only correct policy with a future before 
it was the policy of consistent internationalism, that a policy 
based on principle is the only correct policy. 

We know that in this fight for a new International, too, 
Lenin proved the victor. 

«A policy based on principle is the only correct pol- 
i^cy»—this was the formula by means of which Lenin took 
new «impregnable» positions by assault and won over the 
best elements of the proletariat to revolutionary Marxism. 

FAITH IN THE MASSES 

Theoreticians and leaders of parties, men who are 
acquainted with the history of nations and who have studied 
the history of revolutions from beginning to end, are some¬ 
times afflicted by a shameful disease. This disease is called 
fear of the masses, disbelief in the creative power of the 
masses. This sometimes gives rise in the leaders to a kind 
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of aristocratic attitude towards the masses, who, although not 
versed in the history of revolutions, are destined to destroy 
the old order and build the new. This kind of aristocratic 
attitude is due to a fear that the elements may break loose, 
that the masses may <<destroy too much»; it is due to a desire 
to play the part of a mentor who tries to teach the masses 
from books, but who is averse to learning from the masses. 

Lenin was the very antithesis of such leaders. I do not 
know of any other revolutionary who had so profound a 
faith in the creative power of the proletariat and in the 
revolutionary efficacy of its class instinct as Lenin. I do not 
know of any other revolutionary who could scourge the 
smug critics of the ^<chaos of revolutionv> and the <^riot of 
unauthorised actions of the masses>> so ruthlessly as Lenin. 
I recall that when in the course of a conversation one 
comrade said that <4he revolution should be followed by the 
normal order of things,>'■ Lenin sarcastically remarked: -Tt is 
a pity that people who want to be revolutionaries forget that 
the most normal order of things in history is the rev¬ 
olutionary order of things.» 

Hence, Lenin’s contempt for all who superciliously looked 
down on the masses and tried to teach them from books. And 
hence, Lenin’s constant precept: learn from the masses, try 
to comprehend their actions, carefully study the practical 
experience of the struggle of the masses. 

Faith in the creative power of the masses—this was the 
feature of Lenin’s activities which enabled him to comprehend 
the spontaneous process and to direct its movement into 
the channel of the proletarian revolution. 


THE GENIUS OF REVOLUTION 

Lenin was born for revolution. He was, in truth, the 
genius of revolutionary outbreaks and the greatest master 
of the art of revolutionary leadership. Never did he feel 
so free and happy as in a time of revolutionary upheavals. 
I do not mean by this that Lenin approved equally of all 
revolutionary upheavals, or that he was in favour of rev¬ 
olutionary outbreaks at all times and under all circumstances. 
Not at all. What I do mean is that never was the genius 
of Lenin’s insight displayed so fully and distinctly as in a 
time of revolutionary outbreaks. In times of revolution he 
' literally blossomed forth, became a seer, divined the movement 
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of classes and the probable zigzags of the revolution, seeing 
them as if they lay in the palm of his hand. It was with 
good reason that it used to be said in our Party circles: -«Lenin 
swims in the tide of revolution like a fish in water.» 

Hence the «amazing» clarity of Lenin’s tactical slogans 
and the «breath-taking» boldness of his revolutionary plans. 

I recall two facts which are particularly characteristic 
of this feature of Lenin. 

First fact. It was in the period just prior to the Octo¬ 
ber Revolution, when millions of workers, peasants and sol¬ 
diers, impelled by the crisis in the rear and at the front, 
were demanding peace and liberty; when the generals and 
the bourgeoisie were working for a military dictatorship for 
the sake of «war to a finish»; when the whole of so-called 
■^public opinion>v and all the so-called ^Socialist partiesi-> 
were hostile to the Bolsheviks and were branding them as 
-(-German spies»; when Kerensky was trying—already with some 
success—to drive the Bolshevik Party underground; and when 
the still powerful and disciplined armies of the Austro-German 
coalition confronted our weary, disintegrating armies, while 
the West-European «Socialists>-> lived in blissful alliance with 
their governments for the sake of «war to complete victory.».. . 

What did starting an uprising at such a moment mean? 
Starting an uprising in such a situation meant staking 
everything. But Lenin did not fear the risk, for he knew, 
he saw with his prophetic eye. that an uprising was in¬ 
evitable, that it would win; that an uprising in Russia 
would pave the way for ending the imperialist war, that 
it would rouse the war-weary masses of the West, that it 
would transform the imperialist war into a civil war; that 
the uprising would usher in a Republic of Soviets, and that 
the Republic of Soviets would serve as a bulwark for 
the revolutionary movement throughout the world. 

We know that Lenin’s revolutionary foresight was 
subsequently confirmed with unparalleled exactness. 

Second fact. It was in the first days of the October 
Revolution, when the Council of People’s Commissars was 
trying to compel General Dukhonin, the mutinous Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to terminate hostilities and open nego¬ 
tiations for an armistice with the Germans. I recall that 
Lenin, Krylenko (the future Commander-in-Chief) and I went 
to General Staff Headquarters in Petrograd to negotiate with 
Dukhonin over the direct wire. It was a ghastly moment 
Dukhonin and Field Headquarters categorically refused to 
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obey the order of the Council of People’s Commissars. The 
army officers were completely under the sway of Field 
Headquarters. As for the soldiers, no one could tell what 
this army of fourteen million would say, subordinated as it 
was to the so-called army organisations, which were hostile 
to the Soviet power. In Petrograd itself, as we know, a 
mutiny of the military cadets was brewing. Furthermore, 
Kerensky was marching on Petrograd. I recall that after a 
pause at the direct wire, Lenin’s face suddenly shone with 
an extraordinary light. Clearly he had arrived at a decision, 
-wLet’s go to the wireless station,» he said, «it will stand 
us in good stead. We shall issue a special order dismiss¬ 
ing General Dukhonin, appoint Comrade Krylenko Com- 
mander-in-Chief in his place and appeal to the soldiers 
over the heads of the officers, calling upon them to surround 
the generals, to cease hostilities, to establish contact with 
the Austro-German soldiers and take the cause of peace 
into their own hands.» 

This was «a leap in the dark.» But Lenin did not shrink 
from this <<leap»; on the contrary, he made it eagerly, for 
he knew that the army wanted peace and would win peace, 
sweeping every obstacle from its path; he knew that this 
method of establishing peace was bound to have its effect 
on the Austro-German soldiers and would give full rein to 
the yearning for peace on every front without exception. 

We know that here, too, Lenin’s revolutionary foresight 
was subsequently confirmed with the utmost exactness. 

The insight of genius, the ability rapidly to grasp and 
divine the inner meaning of impending events this was the 
quality of Lenin which enabled him to lay down the corr^t 
strategy and a clear line of conduct at turning points of the 
revolutionary movement. 


Pravda, No, 34, 
February 12, 1924 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF LENINISM ^ 

Lectures Delivered at the Sverdlov University 


DEDICATED 
TO THE LENIN ENROLMENT 

J. STALIN 


The foundations of Leninism is a big subject. To exhaust 
it a whole volume would be required. Indeed, a number 
of volumes would be required. Naturally, therefore, my 
lectures cannot be an exhaustive exposition of Leninism; at 
best they can only offer a concise synopsis of the foundations 
of Leninism. Nevertheless, I consider it useful to give this 
synopsis, in order to lay down some basic points of depar¬ 
ture necessary for the successful study of Leninism. 

Expounding the foundations of Leninism still does not 
mean expounding the basis of Lenin’s world outlook. Lenin’s 
world outlook and the foundations of Leninism are not 
identical in scope. Lenin was a Marxist, and Marxism is, 
of course, the basis of his world outlook. But from this it 
does not at all follow that an exposition of Leninism ought 
to begin with an exposition of the foundations of Marxism. 
To expound Leninism means to expound the distinctive and 
new in the works of Lenin that Lenin contributed to the 
general treasury of Marxism and that is naturally connected 
with his name. Only in this, sense will I speak in my lectures 
of the foundations of Leninism. 

And so, what is Leninism? 

Some say that Leninism is the application of Marxism 
to the conditions that are peculiar to the situation in Russia. 
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This definition contains a particle of truth, but not the 
whole truth by any means. Lenin, indeed, applied Marxism 
to Russian conditions, and applied it in a masterly way. 
But if Leninism were only the application of Marxism to 
the conditions that are peculiar to Russia it would be a 
purely national and only a national, a purely Russian and 
only a Russian, phenomenon. We know, however, that 
Leninism is not merely a Russian, but an international phe¬ 
nomenon rooted in the whole of international development. 
That is why I think this definition suffers from one¬ 
sidedness. 

Others say that Leninism is the revival of the rev¬ 
olutionary elements of Marxism of the forties of the nine¬ 
teenth century, as distinct from the Marxism of subsequent 
years, when, it is alleged, it became moderate, non-rev¬ 
olutionary. If we disregard this foolish and vulgar division 
of the teachings of Marx into two parts, revolutionary and 
moderate, we must admit that even this totally inadequate 
and unsatisfactory definition contains a particle of truth. 
This particle of truth is that Lenin did indeed restore the 
revolutionary content of Marxism, which had been sup¬ 
pressed by the opportunists of the Second International. Still, 
that is but a particle of the truth. The whole truth about 
Leninism is that Leninism not only restored Marxism, but 
also took a step forward, developing Marxism further under 
the new conditions of capitalism and of the class struggle 
of the proletariat. 

What, then, in the last analysis, is Leninism? 

Leninism is Marxism of the era of imperialism and the 
proletarian revolution. To be more exact, Leninism is the 
theory and tactics of the proletarian revolution in general, 
the theory and tactics of the dictatorship of the proletariat in 
particular. Marx and Engels pursued their activities in the 
pre-revolutionary period (we have the proletarian revolution 
in mind), when develooed imperialism did not yet exist, 
in the period of the proletarians^ preparation for revol¬ 
ution, in the period when the proletarian revolution was not 
yet an immediate practical inevitability. But Lenin, the 
disciple of Marx and Engels, pursued his activities in the 
period of developed imperialism, in the period of the unfold¬ 
ing proletarian revolution, when the proletarian revolution 
had already triumphed in one country, had smashed bour¬ 
geois democracy and had ushered in the era of proletarian 
democracy, the era of the Soviets. 
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That is why Leninism is the further development of 

Marxism. . „ , 

It is usual to point to the exceptionally militant and 

exceptionally revolutionary character of Leninism. This is 

quite correct. But this specific feature of Leninism is due 

to two causes: firstly, to the fact that Leninism emerged 

from the proletarian revolution. the imprint of which it 

cannot but bear: secondly, to the fact that it grew and 

became strong in clashes with the opportunism of the 

Second International, the fight against which was and remains 

an essential preliminary condition for a successful fight 

against capitalism. It must not be forgotten that between 

Marx and Engels, on the one hand, and Lenin, on the other, 

there lies a whole period of undivided domination of the 

opportunism of the Second International, and the luthless 

struggle against this opportunism could not but constitute 

one of the most important tasks of Leninism. 


1 

THE HISTORICAL ROOTS OF LENINISM 


Leninism grew up and took shape under the condi¬ 
tions of imperialism, when the contradictions of capitalism 
had reached an extreme point, when the proletarian rev¬ 
olution had become an immediate practical question, when the 
old period of preparation of the working class for rev¬ 
olution had arrived at and passed into a new period, that 
of direct assault on capitalism. 

Lenin called imperialism ^<moribund capitalism.» Why? 
Because imperialism carries the contradictions of capitalism 
to their last bounds, to the extreme limit, beyond which 
revolution begins. Of these contradictions, there are three 
which must be regarded as the most important. 

The first contradiction is the contradiction between 
labour and capital. Imperialism is the omnipotence of the 
monopolist trusts and syndicates, of the banks and the fi¬ 
nancial oligarchy, in the industrial countries. In the fight 
against this omnipotence, the customary methods of the 
working class—trade unions and co-operatives, parliamentary 
parties and the parliamentary struggle—have proved to be 
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totally inadequate. Either place yourself at the niercy of 
capital, eke out a wretched existence as of old and sink lower 
and lower, or adopt a new weapon—this is the alternative 
imperialism puts before the vast masses of the proletariat. 
Imperialism brings the working class to revolution. 

The second contradiction is the contradiction among 
the various financial groups and imperialist Powers in their 
struggle for sources of raw materials, for foreign territory. 
Imperialism is the export of capital to the sources of raw 
materials, the frenzied struggle for monopolist possession of 
these sources, the struggle for a redivision of the already 
divided world, a struggle waged with particular fury by new 
financial groups and Powers seeking a -(^place in the sun» 
against the old groups and Powers, which cling tenaciously 
to what they have seized. This frenzied struggle among the 
various groups of capitalists is notable in that it includes as 
an inevitable element imperialist wars, wars for the an¬ 
nexation of foreign territories. This circumstance, in its 
turn, is notable in that it leads to the mutual weakening 
of the imperialists, to the weakening of the position of 
capitalism in general, to the acceleration of the advent of 
the proletarian revolution and to the practical necessity of 
this revolution. 

The third contradiction is the contradiction between the 
handful of ' ruling, -«civilised» nations and the hundreds of 
millions of the colonial and dependent peoples of the world. 
Imperialism is the most barefaced exploitation and the most 
inhuman oppression of hundreds of millions of people in¬ 
habiting vast colonies and dependent countries. The purpose 
of this exploitation and of this oppression is to squeeze 
out super-profits. But in exploiting these countries impe¬ 
rialism is compelled to build there railways, factories and 
mills, industrial and commercial centres. The appearance of 
a class of proletarians, the emergence of a native intelligentsia, 
the awakening of national consciousness, the growth of the 
liberation movement—such are the inevitable results of this 
-»<policy.» The growth of the revolutionary movement in all 
colonies and dependent countries without exception clearly 
testifies to this fact. This circumstance is of importance for 
the proletariat inasmuch as it saps radically the position of 
capitalism by converting the colonies and dependent countries 
from reserves of imperialism into reserves of the proletarian 

revolution. 

Such, in general, are the principal contradictions of impe- 
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rialism which have converted the old, -<-<flourishing»' capitalLsm 
into moribund capitalism. 

The significance of the imperialist war which broke out 
ten years ago lies, among other things, in the fact that it 
gathered all these contradictions into a single knot and threw 
them on to the scales, thereby accelerating and facilitating the 
revolutionary battles of the proletariat. 

In other words, imperialism was instrumental not only 
in making the revolution a practical inevitability, but also 
in creating favourable conditions for a direct assault on the 
citadels of capitalism. 

Such was the international situation which gave birth 
to Leninism. 

Some may say: this is all very well, but what has it 
to do with Russia, which was not and could not be a clas¬ 
sical land of imperialism? What has it to do with Lenin, who 
worked primarily in Russia and for Russia? Why did Russia, 
of all countries, become the home of Leninism, the birth¬ 
place of the theory and tactics of the proletarian revolution? 

Because Russia was the focus of all these contradictions 
of imperialism. 

Because Russia, more than any other country, was 
pregnant with revolution, and she alone, therefore, was in 
a position to solve those contradictions in a revolutionary 
way. 

To begin with, tsarist Russia was the home of every 
kind of oppresssion—capitalist, colonial and militarist—in its 
most inhuman and barbarous form. Who does not know 
that in Russia the omnipotence of capital was combined with 
the despotism of tsarism, the aggressiveness of Russian nation¬ 
alism with tsarism's role of executioner in regard to the 
non-Russian peoples, the exploitation of entire regions—Tur¬ 
key, Persia, China—with the seizure of these regions by 
tsarism, with wars of conquest? Lenin was right in saying 
that tsarism was ^<military-feudal imperialism.» Tsarism was 
the concentration of the worst features of imperialism, raised 
to a high pitch. 

To proceed. Tsarist Russia was a major reserve of 
Western imperialism, not only in the sense that it gave free 
entry to foreign capital, which controlled such basic branches 
of Russia’s national economy as the fuel and metallurgical 
industries, but also in the sense that it could supply the 
Western imperialists with millions of soldiers. Remember the 
Russian army, fourteen million strong, which shed its blood 
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on the imperialist fronts to safeguard the staggering profits 
of the British and French capitalists. 

Further. Tsarism was not only the watchdog of impe¬ 
rialism in the east of Europe, but, in addition, it was the 
agent of Western imperialism for squeezing out of the popu¬ 
lation hundreds of millions by way of interest on loans ob¬ 
tained in Paris and London, Berlin and Brussels. 

Finally, tsarism was a most faithful ally of Western 
imperialism in the partition of Turkey, Persia, China, etc. 
Who does not know that the imperialist war was waged 
by tsarism in alliance with the imperialists of the Entente, 
and that Russia was an essential element in that war? 

That is why the interests of tsarism and of Western 
imperialism were interwoven and ultimately became merged 
in a single skein of imperialist interests. 

Could Western imperialism resign itself to the loss of 
such a powerful support in the East and of such a rich 
reservoir of manpower and resources as old, tsarist, bour¬ 
geois Russia was without exerting all its strength to wage 
a life-and-death struggle against the revolution in Russia, 
with the object of defending and preserving tsarism? Of 
course not. 

But from this it follows that whoever wanted to strike 
at tsarism necessarily raised his hand against imperialism, 
whoever rose against tsarism had to rise against imperialism 
as well; for whoever was bent on overthrowing tsarism 
had to overthrow imperialism too, if he really intended not 
merely to defeat tsarism, but to make a clean sweep of it. 
Thus the revolution against tsarism verged on and had to pass 
into a revolution against imperialism, into a proletarian 
revolution. 

Meanwhile, in Russia a tremendous popular revolution 
was rising, headed by the most revolutionary proletariat in 
the world, which possessed such an important ally as the 
revolutionary peasantry of Russia. Does it need proof that 
such a revolution could not stop halfway, that in the event 
of success it was bound to advance further and raise the 
banner of revolt against imperialism? 

That is why Russia was bound to become the focus 
of the contradictions of imperialism, not only in the sense 
that it was in Russia that these contradictions were revealed 


most plainly, in view of their particularly repulsive and 


particularly intolerable character, and not only because 
Russia was a highly important prop of Western imperialism, 
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connecting Western finance capital with the colonies in the 
East, but also because Russia was the only country in which 
there existed a real force capable of resolving the contra¬ 
dictions of imperialism in a revolutionary way. 

From this it follows, however. that the revolution in 
Russia could not but become a proletarian revolution, that 
from its very inception it could not but assume an interna¬ 
tional character, and that, therefore, it could not but shake 
the very foundations of world imperialism. 

Under these circumstances, could the Russian Communists 
confine their work within the narrow national bounds of the 
Russian revolution? Of course not. On the contrary, the 
whole situation, both internal (the profound revolutionary 
crisis) and external (the war), impelled them to go beyond 
these bounds in their work, to transfer the struggle to the 
international arena, to expose the ulcers of imperialism, to 
prove that the collapse of capitalism was inevitable, to smash 
social-chauvinism and social-pacifism, and, finally, to overthrow 
capitalism in their own country and to forge a new fighting 
weapon for the proletariat—the theory and tactics of the 
proletarian revolution—in order to facilitate the task of 
overthrowing capitalism for the proletarians of all countries. 
Nor could the Russian Communists act otherwise, for only 
this path offered the chance of producing certain changes 
in the international situation which could safeguard Russia 
against the restoration of the bourgeois order. 

That is why Russia became the home of Leninism, and 

why Lenin, the leader of the Russian Communists, became 
its creator. 

The same thing, approximately, ^^happened» in the case of 
Russia and Lenin as in the case of Germany and Marx and 
Engels in the forties of the last century. Germany at that 
time was pregnant with bourgeois revolution just like Russia 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. Marx wrote at 
that time in the Communist Manifesto: 

■«The Communists turn their attention chiefly to Germany, because 
that country is on the eve of a bourgeois revolution that is bound to 
be carried out under more advanced conditions of European civilisation 
and with a much more developed proletariat, than that of England 
was in the seventeenth, and of France in the eighteenth century, and 
because the bourgeois revolution in Germany will be but the prelude 
to an immediately following proletarian revolution.^- 
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In other words, the centre of the revolutionary movement 
was shifting to Germany. 

There can hardly be any doubt that it was this very 
circumstance, noted by Marx in the above-quoted passage, 
that served as the probable reason why it was precisely 
Germany that became the birthplace of scientific socialism 
and why the leaders of the German proletariat, Marx and 
Engels, became its creators. 

The same, only to a still greater degree, must be said 
of Russia at the beginning of the twentieth century. Russia 
was then on the eve of a bourgeois revolution; she had to 
accomplish this revolution at a time when conditions in Europe 
were more advanced, and with a proletariat that was more 
developed than that of Germany in the forties of the nine¬ 
teenth century (let alone Britain and France); moreover, 
all the evidence went to show that this revolution was 
bound to serve cis a ferment and as a prelude to the prolet¬ 
arian revolution. 

We cannot regard it as accidental that as early as 1902, 
when the Russian revolution was still in an embryonic state, 
Lenin wrote the prophetic words in his pamphlet What Is 
To Be Done?: 


■‘-'History has now confronted us (i.e., the Russian Marxists 
J. St.) with an immediate task which is the most revolutionary of all 
the immediate tasks that confront the proletariat of any country,**■ 
and that... «the fulfilment of this task, the destruction of the 
most powerful bulwark, not only of European, but also (it may now be 
said) of Asiatic reaction, would make the Russian proletariat the van¬ 
guard of the international revolutionary proletariat”- (see Vol. IV, 

p. 382). 

In other words, the centre of the revolutionary movement 

was bound to shift to Russia. 

As we know, the course of the revolution in Russia has 

more than vindicated Lenin’s prediction. 

Is it surprising, after all this, that a country which has 
accomplished such a revolution and possesses such a prolet¬ 
ariat should have be.en the birthplace of the theory and 

tactics of the proletarian revolution? 

Is it surprising that Lenin, the leader of Russia’s prolet¬ 
ariat, became also the creator of this theory and tactics 
and the leader of the international proletariat? 
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II 

METHOD 


I have already said that between Marx and Engels, on 
the one hand, and Lenin, on the other, there lies a whole 
period of domination of the opportunism of the Second In¬ 
ternational. For the sake of exactitude I must add that it is 
not the formal domination of opportunism I have in mind, 
but only its actual domination. Formally, the Second Inter¬ 
national was headed by ^<faithful» Marxists, by the «ortho- 
dox>—Kautsky and others. Actually, however, the main work 
of the Second International followed the line of opportunism. 
The opportunists adapted themselves to the bourgeoisie be¬ 
cause of their adaptive, petty-bourgeois nature; the t^ortho- 
dox,» in their turn, adapted themselves to the opportunists 
in order to -^preserve unity»- with them, in the interests 
of -^peace within the party.» Thus the link between the pol¬ 
icy of the bourgeoisie and the policy of the ■‘<orthodox» was 
closed, and, as a result, opportunism reigned supreme. 

This was the period of the relatively peaceful development 
of capitalism, the pre-war period, so to speak, when the 
catastrophic contradictions of imperialism had not yet become 
so glaringly evident, when workers’ economic strikes and 
trade unions were developing more or less ^<normally,» when 
election campaigns and parliamentary groups yielded «diz- 
zying» successes, when legal forms of struggle were lauded 
to the skies, and when it was thought that capitalism would 
be «killed>v by legal means—in short, when the parties of 
the Second International were living in clover and had no 
inclination to think seriously about revolution, about the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, about the revolutionary edu¬ 
cation of the masses. 

Instead of an integral revolutionary theory, there were 
contradictory theoretical postulates and fragments of theory, 
which were divorced from the actual revolutionary struggle 
of the masses and had been turned into threadbare dogmas. 
For the sake of appearances, Marx’s theory was mentioned, 
of course, but only to rob it of its living, revolutionary spirit! 

Instead of a revolutionary policy, there was flabby phi¬ 
listinism and sordid political bargaining, parliamentary di¬ 
plomacy and parliamentary scheming. For the sake of appear- 
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ances, of course, ■«revolutionary» resolutions and slogans 
were adopted, but only to be pigeonholed. 

Instead of the party being trained and taught correct rev¬ 
olutionary tactics on the basis of its own mistakes, there was 
a studied evasion of vexed questions, which were glossed over 
and veiled. For the sake of appearances, of course, there 
was no objection to talking about vexed questions, but only 
in order to wind up with some sort of -t.elastic>v resolution. 

Such was the physiognomy of the Second International, 
its method of work, its arsenal. 

Meanwhile, a new period of imperialist wars and of rev¬ 
olutionary battles of the proletariat was approaching. The old 
methods of fighting were proving obviously inadequate and 
impotent in face of the omnipotence of finance capital. 

It became necessary to overhaul the entire activity of the 
Second International, its entire method of work, and to 
drive out all philistinism, narrow-mindedness, political schem¬ 
ing, renegacy, social-chauvinism and social-pacifism. It be¬ 
came necessary to examine the entire arsenal of the Second 
International, to throw out all that was rusty and anti¬ 
quated, to forge new weapons. Without this preliminary work 
it was useless embarking upon war against capitalism. Without 
this work the proletariat ran the risk of finding itself in¬ 
adequately armed, or even completely unarmed, in the future 
revolutionary battles. 

The honour of bringing about this general overhauling 
and general cleansing of the Augean stables of the Second 

International fell to Leninism. 

Such were the conditions under which the method of 
Leninism was born and hammered out. 

What are the requirements of this method? 

Firstly, the testing of the theoretical dogmas of the Second 
International in the crucible of the revolutionary struggle of 
the masses, in the crucible of living practice—that is to say, 
the restoration of the broken unity between theory and 
practice, the healing of the rift between them; for only in 
this way can a truly proletarian party armed with revol¬ 
utionary theory be created. 

Secondly, the testing of the policy of the parties of the 
Second International, not by their slogans and r^olutions 
(which cannot be trusted), but by their deeds, by their actions; 
for only in this way can the confidence of the proletarian 

masses be won and deserved. 

Thirdly, the reorganisation of all Party work on new 
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revolutionary lines, with a view to training and preparing 
the masses for the revolutionary struggle; for only in this 
way can the masses be prepared for the proletarian revol¬ 
ution. . 

Fourthly, sell-criticism within the proletarian parties, their 

education and training on the basis of their own mistakes; 
for only in this way can genuine cadres and genuine leaders 

of the Party be trained. 

Such is the basis and substance of the method of 
Leninism. 

How was this method applied in practice? 

The opportunists of the Second International have a 
number of theoretical dogmas to which they always revert 
as their starting point. Let us take a few of these. 

First dogma: concerning the conditions for the seizure of 
power by the proletariat. The opportunists assert that the 
proletariat cannot and ought not to take power unless it 
constitutes a majority in the country. No proofs are brought 
forward, for there are no proofs, either theoretical or practi¬ 
cal, that can bear out this absurd thesis. Let us assume that 
this is so, Lenin replies to the gentlemen of the Second Inter¬ 
national; but suppose a historical situation has arisen (a war, 
an agrarian crisis, etc.) in which the proletariat, constituting 
a minority of the population, has an opportunity to rally 
around itself the vast majority of the labouring masses; why 
should it not take power then? Why should the proletariat not 
take advantage of a favourable international and internal situ¬ 
ation to pierce the front of capital and hasten the general 
denouement? Did not Marx say as far back as the fifties of 
the last century that things could go «splendidly» with the 
proletarian revolution in Germany were it possible to back 
it by, so to speak, a ^second edition of the Peasant War»^? 
Is it not a generally knovm fact that in those days the num¬ 
ber of proletarians in Germany was relatively smaller than, 
for example, in Russia in 1917? Has not the practical experi¬ 
ence of the Russian proletarian revolution shown that this 
favourite dogma of the heroes of the Second International is 
devoid of all vital significance for the proletariat? Is it not 
clear that the practical experience of the revolutionary strug¬ 
gle of the masses refutes and smashes this obsolete dogma? 

Second dogma: the proletariat cannot retain power if it 
lacks an adequate number of trained cultural and adminis¬ 
trative cadres capable of organizing the administration of 
the country; these cadres must first be trained under cap- 
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italist conditions, and only then can power be taken. Let us 
assume that this is so, replies Lenin; but why not turn it 
this way: first take power, create favourable conditions for 
the development of the proletariat, and then proceed with 
seven-league strides to raise the cultural level of the la¬ 
bouring masses and train numerous cadres of leaders and 
administrators from among the workers? Has not Russian 
experience shown that the cadres of leaders recruited from 
the ranks of the workers develop a hundred times more 
rapidly and effectually under the rule of the proletariat than 
under the rule of capital? Is it not clear that the practical 
experience of the revolutionary struggle of the masses ruthless¬ 
ly smashes this theoretical dogma of the opportunists too? 

Third dogma: the proletariat cannot accept the method 
of the political general strike because it is unsound in theory 
(see Engels’ criticism) and dangerous in practice (it may 
disturb the normal course of economic life in the country, 
it may deplete the coffers of the trade unions), and cannot 
serve as a substitute for parliamentary forms of struggle, 
which are the principal form of the class struggle of the 
proletariat. Very well, reply the Leninists; but, firstly, Engels 
did not criticise every kind of general strike. He only criti¬ 
cised a certain kind of general strike, namely, the economic 
general strike advocated by the Anarchists ^ in place of the 
political struggle of the proletariat. What has this to do with 
the method of the political general strike? Secondly, where 
and by whom has it ever been proved that the parliamentary 
form of struggle is the principal form of struggle of the pro¬ 
letariat? Does not the history of the revolutionary movement 
show that the parliamentary struggle is only a school for, 
and an auxiliary in organising the extraparliamentary struggle 
of the proletariat, that under capitalism the fundamental 
problems of the working-class movement are solved by force, 
by the direct struggle of the proletarian masses, their gener¬ 
al strike, their uprising? Thirdly, who suggested that the 
method of the political general strike be substituted for the 
parliamentary struggle? Where and when have the supporters 
of the political general strike sought to substitute extrapar¬ 
liamentary forms of struggle for parliamentary forms? 
Fourthly, has not the revolution in Russia shown that the 
political general strike is a highly important school for 
the proletarian revolution and an indispensable means of mo¬ 
bilising and organising the vast masses of the proletariat on 
the eve of storming the citadels of capitalism? Why then the 
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philistine lamentations over the disturbance of ^^e normal 
Lurse of economic life and over the coffers of the trade 
unions? Is it not clear that the practical experience of the 
revolutionary struggle smashes this dogma of the opportun 

ists too? 

And so on and so forth. xu , 

That is why Lenin said that .<revolutionary theory is 

not a dogma,- that it ..assumes final shape only in close con¬ 
nection with the practical activity of a truly mass and tru y 
revdutionary movement- (..Left-Wing- Communism), for 
theorv must serve practice, for ..theory must answer the 
questions raised by practice- (What the ..Friends of the Peo¬ 
ple- Are), for it must be tested by practical resu ts. 

As to the political slogans and the political resolutions 
of the parties of the Second International, it is sufficient to 
recall the history of the slogan ..war against war- to reahse 
how utterly false and utterly rotten are the political practices 
of these parties, which use pompous revolutionary slogans 
and resolutions to cloak their anti-revolutionary deeds. We 
all remember the pompous demonstration of the Second Inter¬ 
national at the Basle Congress, 9 at which it threatened the 
imperialists with all the horrors of insurrection if they should 
dare to start a war. and with the menacing slogan ..war 
against war.- But who does not remember that some time 
after on the very eve of the war, the Basle resolution was 
pigeonholed and the workers were given a new slogan-to 
exterminate each other for the glory of their capitalist father- 
lands? Is it not clear that revolutionary slogans and res¬ 
olutions are not worth a farthing unless backed by deeds ? 
One need only contrast the Leninist policy of transforming 
the imperialist war into civil war with the treacherous pol¬ 
icy of the Second International during the war to understand 
the utter baseness of the opportunist politicians and the 
full grandeur of the method of Leninism. 

I cannot refrain from quoting at this point a passage 
from Lenin’s book The Proletarian Revolution and the Re- 
negade Kautsky, in which Lenin severely castigates an op¬ 
portunist attempt by the leader of the Second Internation¬ 
al, K. Kautsky, to judge parties not by their deeds, but 
by their paper slogans and documents; 


«Kautsky is pursuing a typically petty-bourgeois, philistine policy 
by pretending.., that putting forward a slogan alters the position. 
The entire history of bourgeois democracy refutes this illusion; the 



bourgeois democrats have always advanced and still advance all sorts 
of slogans* in order to deceive the people. The point is to test their 
sincerity, to compare their words with their deeds, not to be satisfied 
with idealistic or charlatan phrcvses, but to get down to class reality» 
(see Vol. XXIII, p. 377). 

There is no need to mention the fear the parties of the 
Second International have of self-criticism, their habit of 
concealing their mistakes, of glossing over vexed questions, 
of covering up their shortcomings by a deceptive show of 
well-being which blunts living thought and prevents the 
Party from deriving revolutionary training from its own 
mistakes—a habit which was ridiculed and pilloried by Lenin. 
Here is what Lenin wrote about self-criticism in proletarian 
parties in his pamphlet ^<Left~Wing>‘> Communism: 

<<The attitude of a political party towards its own mistakes is one 
of the most important and surest ways of judging how earnest the 
party is and how it in practice fulfils its obligations towards its class 
and the toiling masses. Frankly admitting a mistake, ascertaining the 
reasons for it, analysing the circumstances which gave rise to it, and 
thoroughly discussing the means of correcting it—that is the earmark 
of a serious party; that is the way it should perform its duties, that 
is the way it should educate and train the class, and then the masses^ 
(see Vol. XXV, p. 200). 

Some say that the exposure of its own mistakes and 
self-criticism are dangerous for the Party because they may 
be used by the enemy against the party of the proletariat. 
Lenin regarded such objections as trivial and entirely wrong. 
Here is what he wrote on this subject as far back as 1904, 
in his pamphlet One Step Forward, when our Party was 
still weak and small: 

*«They (i.e., the opponents of the Marxists— J. St.) gloat and grimace 
over our controversies; and, of course, they will try to pick isolated 
passages from my pamphlet, which deals with the defects and 
shortcomings of our Party, and to use them for their own ends. 
The Russian Social-Democrats are already steeled enough in battle 
not to be perturbed by these pinpricks and to continue, in spite 
of them, their work of self-criticism and ruthless exposure of their 
own shortcomings, which, will unquestionably and inevitably be over¬ 
come as the working-class movement grows»> (see Vol. VI, p. 161). 

Such, in general, are the characteristic features of the 
method of Leninism. 

What is contained in Lenin's method was in the main 
already contained in the teachings of Marx, which, according 
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to Marx himself, were «in essence critical and revolutionary.»■ 
It is precisely this critical and revolutionary spirit that per¬ 
vades Lenin’s method from beginning to end. But it would 
be wrong to suppose that Lenin’s method is merely the res¬ 
toration of the method of Marx. As a matter of fact. Lenin’s 
method is not only the restoration, but also the concreti- 
sation and further development of the critical and revol¬ 
utionary method of Marx, of his materialist dialectics. 


Ill 

THEORY 

From this theme I take three questions: 

a) the importance of theory for the proletarian move¬ 
ment; 

b) criticism of the -cdheory^v of spontaneity; 

c) the theory of the proletarian revolution. 

1) The importance of theory. Some think that Leninism 
is the precedence of practice over theory in the sense that 
its main point is the translation of the Marxist theses into 
deeds, their ^<execution»; as for theory, it is alleged that 
Leninism is rather unconcerned about it. We know that 
Plekhanov time and again chaffed Lenin about his 
-«unconcern» for theory, and particularly for philosophy. We 
also know that theory is not held in great favour by many 
present-day Leninist practical workers, particularly in view 
of the immense amount of practical work imposed upon them 
by the situation. I must declare that this more than odd opin¬ 
ion about Lenin and Leninism is quite wrong and bears no 
relation whatever to the truth; that the attempt of practical 
workers to brush theory aside runs counter to the whole 
spirit of Leninism and is fraught with serious dangers to the 
work. 

Theory is the experience of the working-class movement 
in all countries taken in its general aspect. Of course, theory 
becomes purposeless if it is not connected with revolution¬ 
ary practice, just as practice gropes in the dark if its path 
is not illumined by revolutionary theory. But theory can 
become a tremendous force in the working-class movement 
if it is built up in indissoluble connection with revolution¬ 
ary practice; for theory, and theory alone, can give the move- 
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merit confidence, the power of orientation, and an under¬ 
standing of the inner relation of surrounding events; for it, 
and it alone, can help practice to realise not only how and 
in which direction classes are moving at the present time, 
but also how and in which direction they will move in 
the near future. None other than Lenin uttered and repeated 
scores of times the well-known thesis that: 

■(■fWithout a revolutionary theory there can be no revolt- 
utionary movement»* (see Vol. IV, p. 380). 

Lenin, better than anyone else, understood the great im¬ 
portance of theory, particularly for a party such as ours, in 
view of the role of vanguard fighter of the international pro¬ 
letariat which has fallen to its lot, and in view of the compli¬ 
cated internal and international situation in which it finds 
itself. Foreseeing this special role of our Party as far back as 
1902, he thought it necessary even then to point out that: 

■«The role of vanguard fighter can be fulfilled only by 
a party that is guided by the most advanced theory»- (see Vol. 
IV, p. 380). 

It scarcely needs proof that now, when Lenin’s prediction 
about the role of our Party has come true, this thesis of 
Lenin’s acquires special force and special importance. 

Perhaps the most striking expression of the great import¬ 
ance which Lenin attached to theory is the fact that none 
other than Lenin undertook the very serious task of general¬ 
ising, on the basis of materialist philosophy, the most impor¬ 
tant achievements of science from the time of Engels down 
to his own time, as well as of subjecting to comprehensive 
criticism the anti-materialistic trends among Marxists. Engels 
said that ^-cmaterialism must assume a new aspect with every 
new great discovery.» It is well known that none other than 
Lenin accomplished this task for his own time in his re¬ 
markable work Materialism and Empirio-Criticism. It is 
well known that Plekhanov, who loved to chaff Lenin 
about his ■<-<unconcem» for philosophy, did not even dare to 
make a serious attempt to undertake such a task. 

2) Criticism of the <^theory>y of spontaneity, or the role 
of the vanguard in the movement. The ■«theory» of sponta¬ 
neity is a theory of opportunism, a theory of worshipping 
the spontaneity of the labour movement, a theory which 
actually repudiates the leading role of the vanguard of the 
working class, of the party of the working class. 

• My italics.— J. St. 

AAsamm UNivEf< >iT>i 
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The theory of worshipping spontaneity is decidedly op¬ 
posed to the revolutionary character of the working-class 
movement; it is opposed to the movement taking the line of 
struggle against the foundations of capitalism; it is in favour 
of the moverrtent proceeding exclusively’' along the line of 
-«realisable» demands, of demands «acceptable>> to capitalism; 
it is wholly in favour of the ^<line of least resistance.» The 
theory of spontaneity is the ideology of trade unionism. 

The theory of woi'shipping spontaneity is decidedly op¬ 
posed to giving the spontaneous movement a politically con¬ 
scious. planned character. It is opposed to the Party marching 
at the head of the working class, to the Party raising the 
masses to the level of political consciousness, to the Party 
leading the movement; it is in favour of the politically 
conscious elements of the movement not hindering the move¬ 
ment from taking its own course: it is in favour of the 
Party only heeding the spontaneous movement and dragging 
at the tail of it. The theory of spontaneity is the theory of 
belittling the role of the conscious element in the movement, 
the ideology of «khvostism,» the logical basis of all oppor¬ 
tunism. 

In practice this theory, which appeared on the scene 
even before the first revolution in Russia, led its adherents, 
the so-called ^^Economists,» to deny the need for an inde¬ 
pendent workers’ party in Russia, to oppose the revolution¬ 
ary struggle of the working class for the overthrow of tsarism, 
to preach a purely trade-unionist policy in the movement, 
and, in general, to surrender the labour movement to the 
hegemony of the liberal bourgeoisie. 

The fight of the old Iskra and the brilliant criticism of 
the theory of ^<khvostism» in Lenin’s pamphlet What Is To 
Be Done? not only smashed so-called -<-<Economism,» but also 
created the theoretical foundations for a truly revolutionary 
movement of the Russian working class. 

Without this fight it would have been quite useless even 
to think of creating an independent workers’ party in Russia 
and of its playing a leading part in the revolution. 

But the theory of worshipping spontaneity is not an 
exclusively Russian phenomenon. It is extremely wide¬ 
spread—in a somewhat different form, it is true—in all the 
parties of the Second International, without exception. I have 
in mind the so-called ^<productive forces^ theory as debased 
by the leaders of the Second International, which just¬ 
ifies everything and conciliates everybody, which records facts 
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and explains them after everyone has become sick and tired 
of them, and, having recorded them, rests content. Marx said 
that the materialist theory could not confine itself to explain¬ 
ing the world, that it must also change it. But Kautsky 
and Co. are not concerned with this; they prefer to rest 
content with the first part of Marx’s formula. 

Here is one of the numerous examples of the 
application of this <^theory.» It is said that before 
the imperialist war the parties of the Second Inter¬ 
national threatened to declare -'■‘war against war» if the 
imperialists should start a war. It is said that on the very 
eve of the war these parties pigeonholed the <-<war against 
war» slogan and applied an opposite one, viz., «’war for the 
imperialist fatherland.v^ It is said that as a result of this change 
of slogans millions of workers were sent to their death. But 
it would be a mistake to think that there were some people 
to blame for this, that someone was unfaithful to the working 
class or betrayed it. Not at all! Everything happened as it 
should have happened. Firstly, because the International, it 
seems, is -(-tan instrument of peace,>-> and not of war. 
Secondly, because, in view of the «level of the productive 
forces» which then prevailed, nothing else could be done. 
The -f^productive forces» are -<4o blame.» That is the precise 
explanation vouchsafed to -«us»- by Mr. Kautsky’s ^theory of 
the productive forces.» And whoever does not believe in that 
■<4heory» is not a Marxist. The role of the parties? Their 
importance for the movement? But what can a party do 
against so decisive a factor as the -«level of the productive 
forces^? ... 

One could cite a host of similar examples of the falsi¬ 
fication of Marxism. 

It scarcely needs proof that this spurious «Marxism,» 
designed to hide the nakedness of opportunism, is merely a 
European variety of the selfsame theory of -«khvostism»- which 
Lenin fought even before the first Russian revolution. 

It scarcely needs proof that the demolition of this theo¬ 
retical falsification is a preliminary condition for the crea¬ 
tion of truly revolutionary parties in the West. 

3) The theory of the proletarian revolution. Lenin’s theory 
of the proletarian revolution proceeds from three foundamen- 
tal theses. 

First thesis: The domination of finance capital in the ad¬ 
vanced capitalist countries; the issue of stocks and bonds as 
one of the principal operations of finance capital; the export 
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of capital to the sources of raw materials, which is one of 
the foundations of imperialism; the omnipotence of a finan¬ 
cial oligarchy, which is the result of the domination of fi¬ 
nance capital—all this reveals the grossly parasitic character 
of monopolist capitalism, makes the yoke of the capitalist 
trusts and syndicates a hundred times more burdensome, 
intensifies the indignation of the working class with the 
foundations of capitalism, and brings the masses to the pro¬ 
letarian revolution as their only salvation (see Lenin, Impe¬ 
rialism), 

Hence the first conclusion: intensification of the revolu¬ 
tionary crisis within the capitalist countries and growth of 
the elements of an explosion on the internal, proletarian front 
in the ^metropolises.^ 

Second thesis: The increase in the export of capital to the 
colonies and dependent countries; the expansion of ^spheres of 
influence» and colonial possessions until they cover the 
whole globe; the transformation of capitalism into a world 
system of financial enslavement and colonial oppression of 
the vast majority of the population of the world by a handful 
of -(-(advanced^ countries—all this has, on the one hand, con¬ 
verted the separate national economies and national terri¬ 
tories into links in a single chain called world economy, and, 
on the other hand, split the population of the globe into 
two camps: a handful of -«advanced» capitalist countries which 
exploit and oppress vast colonies and dependencies, and the 
huge majority consisting of colonial and dependent countries 
which are compelled to wage a struggle for liberation from 
the imperialist yoke (see Imperialism). 

Hence the second conclusion; intensification of the rev¬ 
olutionary crisis in the colonial countries and growth of 
the elements of revolt against imperialism on the external, 
colonial front. 

Third thesis: The monopolistic possession of -c<spheres of 
influence)-> and colonies; the uneven development of the cap¬ 
italist countries, leading to a frenzied struggle for the re¬ 
division of the world between the countries which have already 
seized territories and those claiming their ■«share»; imperi¬ 
alist wars as the only means of restoring the disturbed 
«equilibrium»—all this leads to the intensification of the 
struggle on the third front, the inter-capitalist front, which 
weakens imperialism and facilitates the union of the first 
two fronts against imperialism; the front of the revolutionary 
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proletariat and the front of colonial emancipation (see Imperi- 

alism). . 

Hence the third conclusion: that under imperialism wars 

cannot be averted, and that a coalition between the prolet¬ 
arian revolution in Europe and the colonial revolution m 
the East in a united world front of revolution against the 

world front of imperialism is inevitable. 

Lenin combines all these conclusions into one general 
conclusion that ^^imperialism is the eve of the socialist rev- 

olution^* (see Vol. XIX, p. 71). , i • 

The very approach to the question of the proletarian 

revolution, of the character of the revolution, of its scope, 

of its depth, the scheme of the revolution in general, changes 


sccordiri^ly • 

Formerly, the analysis of the pre-requisites for the pro¬ 
letarian revolution was usually approached from the point ot 
view of the economic state of individual countries. Now, 
this approach is no longer adequate. Now the matter must be 
approached from the point of view of the economic state of a 
or the majority of countries, from the point of view of the 
state of world economy; for individual countries and individ¬ 
ual national economies have ceased to be self-sufficient units, 
have become links in a single chain called world economy; for 
the old <.cultured» capitalism has evolved into imperialisrn, and 
imperialism is a world system of financial enslavernent and 
colonial oppression of the vast majority of the population o 
the world by a handful of .<advanced» countries. 

Formerly it was the accepted thing to speak of the 
existence or absence of objective conditions for the prolet¬ 
arian revolution in individual countries, or, to be more Pjeds^ 
in one or another developed country. Now this point of view 
is no longer adequate. Now we must speak of the existenre 
of objective conditions for the revolution in the entire system 
of world imperialist economy as an integral whole, m 
existence within this system of some countries that are 
not sufficiently developed industrially cannot serve as an 
insuperable obstacle to the revolution, if the system as a 
whole or, more correctly, because the system as a whole is 

already ripe for revolution. , . ^ ^ -e +>10 r*rn- 

Formerly it was the accepted thing to speak of 

letarian revolution in one or another develoj^ 

S a separate and self-sufficient entity opposing a separate 
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national front of capital as its antipode. Now. this point 
of view is no longer adequate. Now we must speak of the 
world proletarian revolution; for the separate national fronts 
of capital have become links in a single chain called the 
world front of imperialism, which must be opposed by a 
common front of the revolutionary movement in all countries. 

Formerly the proletarian revolution was regarded exclu¬ 
sively as the result of the internal development of a given 
country. Now. this point of view is no longer adequate. 
Now the proletarian revolution must be regarded primarily 
as the result of the development of the contradictions within 
the world system of imperialism, as the result of the break¬ 
ing of the' chain of the world imperialist front in one 
country or another. 

Where will the revolution begin? Where, in what country, 
can the front of capital be pierced first? 

Where industry is more developed, where the proletariat 
constitutes the majority, where there is more culture, where 
there is more democracy—that was the reply usually given 
formerly. 

No.^ objects the Leninist theory of revolution, not neces¬ 
sarily where industry is more developed, and so forth. The 
front of capital will be pierced where the chain of imperi¬ 
alism is weakest, for the proletarian revolution is the result 
of the breaking of the chain of the world imperialist front 
at its weakest link; and it may turn out that the country 
which has started the revolution, which has made a breach 
in the front of capital, is less developed in a capitalist sense 
than other, more developed, countries, which have, however, 
remained within the framework of capitalism. 

In 1917 the chain of the imperialist world front proved 
to be weaker in Russia than in the other countries. 
It was there that the chain broke and provided an outlet for 
the proletarian revolution. Why? Because in Russia a great 
popular revolution was unfolding, and at its head marched 
the revolutionary proletariat, which had such an important 
ally as the vast mass of the peasantry, which was oppressed 
and exploited by the landlords. Because the revolution there 
was opposed by such a hideous representative of imperialism 
as tsarism, which lacked all moral prestige and was de¬ 
servedly hated by the whole population. The chain proved 
to be weaker in Russia, although Russia was less developed 
in a capitalist sense than, say, France or Germany, Britain 
or America. 
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Where will the chain break in the near future? Again, 
where it is weakest. It is not precluded that the chain may 
break, say, in India. Why? Because that country has a 
young, militant, revolutionary proletariat, which has such 
an ally as the national liberation movement—an undoubtedly 
powerful and undoubtedly important ally. Because there the 
revolution is confronted by such a well-known foe as foreign 
imperialism, which has no moral credit and is deservedly 
hated by all the oppressed and exploited masses of India. 

It is also quite possible that the chain will break in 
Germany. Why? Because the factors which are operating, 
say, in India are beginning to operate in Germany as well; 
but, of course, the enormous difference in the level of de¬ 
velopment between India and Germany cannot but stamp 
its imprint on the progress and outcome of a revolution in 
Germany. 

That is why Lenin said that: 


*«The West-European capitalist countries will consummate their 
development towards socialism... not by the even ’maturing’ of social¬ 
ism in them, but by the exploitation of some countries by others, by 
the exploitation of the first of the countries to be vanquished in the 
imperialist war combined with the exploitation of the whole of the 
East. On the other hand, precisely as a result of the first imperiali$t 
war, the East has definitely come into revolutionary movement, h^s 
been definitely drawn into the general maelstrom of the world revol¬ 
utionary movement»' (see Vol. XXVII, pp. 415-16). 


Briefly; the chain of the imperialist front must, as a rule, 
break where the links are weaker and, at all events, not 
necessarily where capitalism is more developed, where there 
is such and such a percentage of proletarians and such and 
such a percentage of peasants, and so on. 

That is why in deciding the question of proletarian rev¬ 
olution statistical estimates of the percentage of the pro¬ 
letarian population in a given country lose the exceptional 
importance so eagerly attached to them by the doctrinaires 
of the Second International, who have not understood impe¬ 
rialism and who fear revolution like the plague. 

To proceed. The heroes of the Second International as¬ 
serted (and continue to assert) that between the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution and the proletarian revolution there is 
a chasm, or at any rate a Chinese Wall, separating one from 
the other by , a more or less protracted interval of time, during 
which the bourgeoisie having come into power, dcyolops 
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capitalism, while the proletariat accumulates strength and 
prepares for the ^<decisive struggle» - against capitalism. This 
interval is usually calculated to extend over many decades, 
if not longer. It scarcely needs proof that this Chinese Wall 
«theory» is totally devoid of scientific meaning under the 
conditions of imperialism, that it is and can be only a means 
of concealing and camouflaging the counterrevolutionary 
aspirations of the bourgeoisie. It scarcely needs proof that 
under the conditions of imperialism, fraught as it is with 
collisions and wars; under the conditions of the ^^eve of the 
socialist revolution,» when <Tlourishing>> capitalism becomes 
^-moribund-> capitalism (Lenin) and the revolutionary move¬ 
ment is growing in all countries of the world; when imperi¬ 
alism is allying itself with all reactionary forces without 
exception, down to and including tsarism and serfdom, thus 
making imperative the coalition of all revolutionary forces, 
from the proletarian movement of the West to the national 
liberation movement of the East; when the overthrow of the 
survivals of the regime of feudal serfdom becomes impos¬ 
sible without a revolutionary struggle against imperialism—it 
scarcely needs proof that the bourgeois-democratic revolu¬ 
tion, in a more or less developed country, must under such 
circumstances verge upon the proletarian revolution, that the 
former must pass into the latter. The history of the rev¬ 
olution in Russia has provided palpable proof that this thesis 
is correct and incontrovertible. It was not without reason 
that Lenin, as far back as 1905, on the eve of the first 
Russian revolution, in his pamphlet Two Tactics depicted the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution and the socialist revolution 
as two links in the same chain, as a single and integral picture 
of the sweep of the Russian revolution: 

^The proletariat must carry to completion the democratic revolution, 
by allying to itself the mass of the peasantry in order to crush by 
force the resistance of the autocracy and to paralyse the instability 
of the bourgeoisie. The proletariat must accomplish the socialist rev¬ 
olution, by allying to itself the mass of the semi-proletarian elements 
of the population in order to crush by force the resistance of the 
bourgeoisie and to paralyse the instability of the peasantry and the 
petty bourgeoisie. Such are the tasks of the proletariat, which the 
new Iskra-isXs present so narrowly in all their arguments and resolu¬ 
tions about the sweep of the revolution^ (see Lenin, Vol. VIII, p. 96). 

There is no need to mention other, later works of 
Lenin’s, in which the idea of the bourgeois revolution passing 
into the proletarian revolution stands out in greater relief 



than in Two Tactics as one of the cornerstones of the Lenin¬ 
ist theory of revolution. 

Some comrades believe, it seems, that Lenin arrived 
at this idea only in 191G, that up to that time he had thought 
that the revolution in Russia would remain within the bour¬ 
geois framework, that power, consequently, would pass from 
the hands of the organ of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and peasantry into the hands of the bourgeoisie and not of 
the proletariat. It is said that this assertion has even pen¬ 
etrated into our communist press. I must say that this 
assertion is absolutely wrong, that it is totally at variance 
with the facts. 

I might refer to Lenin’s well-known speech at the Third 
Congress of the Party (1905), in which he defined the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat and peasantry, i.e., the victory of 
the democratic revolution, not as the -^organisation of ’order »• 
but as the «organisation of war» (see Vol. VII, p. 264). 

Further, I might refer to Lenin’s well-known articles ^^On 
a Provisional Gk)vernment» (1905), where, outlining the pros¬ 
pects of the unfolding Russian revolution, he assigns to the 
Party the task of -ensuring that the Russian revolution 
is not a movement of a few months, but a movement of 
many years, that it leads, not merely to slight concessions 
on the part of the powers that be, but to the complete over¬ 
throw of those powers»; where, enlarging further on these 
prospects and linking them with the revolution in Europe, 
he goes on to say: 


-And if we succeed in doing that, then ... then the revolutionary 
conflagration will spread all over Europe; the European worker, 
languishing under bourgeois reaction, will rise in his turn and will 
show us ’how it is done’; then the revolutionary wave in Europe will 
sweep back again into Russia and will convert an epoch of a few 
revolutionary years into an epoch of several revolutionary decades.. 

(ibid,, p. 191). 


I might further refer to a well-known article by Lenin 
published in November 1915, in which he writes: 


-The proletariat is fighting, and will fight valiantly to ca^ure 
power, for a repubUc, for the confiscation of the land ...for the 

nation of the ’non-proletarian masses of the people m hberating 
bourgeois Russia from military-feudal ’imperialism’ (-tsarism). And 
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the proletariat will immediately* take advantage of this liberation of 
bourgeois Russia from tsarism, from the agraiian pouei of the n 
lords^ not to aid the rich peasants in their struggle 

worker but to bring about the socialist revolution in alliance with the 
pioletakans of Europe- (see Vol. XVIII, p, 318). 


Finally. I might refer to the well-knt)wn passage in 
Lenin's pamphlet The Proletarian Revolution and the Re¬ 
negade Kautsky, where, referring to the above-quoted passap 
in Two Tactics on the sweep of the Russian revolution, he 

arrives at the following conclusion. 


..Things turned out just as we said they would. The course taken 
bv the revolution confirmed the correctness of our reasoning. First 
wdth the 'whole' of the peasantry against the monarchy aSamst the 
landlords against the medieval regime (and to that extent the le - 
o^ution remains bourgeois, bourgeois-democratic). Then, 'he poor 

■peasants with the semi-proletarians, with all the exploited, against 
‘cSituiism, including the rural rich, the kulaks, the profiteers, and to 
that extent the revolution becomes a socialist one. To atternpt to raise 
an artificial Chinese Wall between the first and second, to separate 
them bv anvth^g else than the degree of preparedness of the prolet¬ 
ariat and the degree of its unity with the poor peasants, means 
monstrously to distort Marxism, to vulgarise it, to replace it by lib- 

eralism*-” (see Vol. XXIII, p. 391). 


That is sufficient. I think. 

Very well, we may be told; but if that is the case, 
why did Lenin combat the idea of ^.permanent (uninter¬ 
rupted) revolution»? 

Because Lenin proposed that the revolutionary capacities 
of the peasantry be <-<exhausted» and that the fullest use 
be made of their revolutionary energy for the complete liqui¬ 
dation of tsarism and for the transition to the prolet¬ 
arian revolution, whereas the adherents of <.permanent rev- 
olution>> did not understand the important role of the peasantry 
in the Russian revolution, underestimated the strength of 
the revolutionary energy of the peasantry, underestimated 
the strength and ability of the Russian proletariat to lead 
the peasantry, and thereby hampered the work of emanci¬ 
pating the peasantry from the influence of the bourgeoisie, 
the work of rallying the peasantry around the proletariat. 

Because Lenin proposed that the revolution be crowned 
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with the transfer of power to the proletariat, whereas the 
adherents of -«permanent» revolution wanted to begin at once 
with the establishment of the power of the proletariat, failing 
to realise that in so doing they were closing their eyes to 
such a ^-minor details as the survivals of serfdom and were 
leaving out of account so important a force as the Russian 
peasantry, failing to understand that such a policy could only 
retard the winning of the peasantry over to the side of the 
proletariat. 

Consequently, Lenin fought the adherents of -^permanenU 
revolution, not over the question of uninterruptedness, for 
Lenin himself maintained the point of view of uninterrupted 
revolution, but because they underestimated the role of the 
peasantry, which is an enormous reserve of the proletariat, 
because they failed to understand the idea of the hegemony 
of the proletariat. 

The idea of -(■(permanent» revolution should not be re¬ 
garded as a new idea. It was first advanced by Marx at the 
end of the forties in his well-known Address to the Commu^ 
nisi League (1850). It is from this document that our -«per- 
manentists»- took the idea of uninterrupted revolution. It 
should be noted that in taking it from Marx our -«perma- 
nentists» altered it somewhat, and in altering it -«spoilt» it and 
made it unfit for practical use. The experienced hand of 
Lenin was needed to rectify this mistake, to take Marx’s idea 
of uninterrupted revolution in its pure form and make it a 
cornerstone of his theory of revolution. 

Here is what Marx says in his Address about uninter¬ 
rupted (permanent) revolution, after enumerating a number 
of revolutionary-democratic demands which he calls upon 
the Communists to win; 

■»<While the democratic petty bourgeois wish to bring the revolution 
to a conclusion as quickly as possible, and with the achievement, 
at most, of the above demands, it is our interest and our task to 
make the revolution permanent, until all more or less possessing classes 
have been forced out of their position of dominance, until the pro¬ 
letariat has conquered state power, and the association of proletarians, 
not only in one country but in all the dominant countries of the 
world, has advanced so far that competition among the proletarians 
of these countries has ceased and that at least the decisive productive 
forces are concentrated in the hands of the proletarians. 

In other words: 

a) Marx did not at all propose to begin the revolution m 
the Germany of the fifties with the immediate establishment 
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of proletarian power—contrary to the plans of our Russian 
«permanentists.» 

b) Marx proposed only that the revolution he crowned 
with the establishment of proletarian state power, by hurling, 
step by step, one section of the bourgeoisie after another from 
the heights of power, in order, after the attainment of pow¬ 
er by the proletariat, to kindle the fire of revolution in 
every country—and everything that Lenin taught and carried 
out in the course of our revolution in pursuit of his theory 
of the proletarian revolution under the conditions of imperi¬ 
alism was jtilly in line with that proposition. 

It follows, then, that our Russian «permanentists» have 
not only underestimated the role of the peasantry in the Rus¬ 
sian revolution and the importance of the idea of the hege¬ 
mony of the proletariat, but have altered (for the worse) 
Marx’s idea of ^<permanent» revolution and made it unfit 
for practical use. 

That is why Lenin ridiculed the theory of our -^perma- 
nentists,» calling it ^<original» and «fine,» and accusing them 
of refusing to -think why, for ten whole years, life has 
passed by this fine theory.- (Lenin’s article was written in 
1915, ten years after the appearance of the theory of the 
-«permanentists» in Russia. See Vol. XVIIL p. 317.) 

That is why Lenin regarded this theory as a semi-Men¬ 
shevik theory and said that it ^borrows from the Bolsheviks 
their call for a resolute revolutionary struggle by the pro¬ 
letariat and the conquest of political power by the latter, and 
from the Mensheviks the ’repudiation’ of the role of the pea- 
santry» (see Lenin’s article «Two Lines of the Revolution,» 
ibid.}. 

This, then, is the position in regard to Lenin’s idea of 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution passing into the pro¬ 
letarian revolution, of utilising the bourgeois revolution for 
■^he <dmmediate» transition to the proletarian revolution. , 

To proceed. Formerly, the victory of the revolution in one 
country was considered impossible, on the assumption that 
it would require the combined action of the proletarians of 
all or at least of a majority of the advanced countries to 
achieve victory over the bourgeoisie. Now this point of view 
no longer fits in with the facts. Now we must proceed from 
the possibility of such a victory, for the uneven and spas¬ 
modic character of the development of the various capitalist 
countries under the conditions of imperialism, the development 
within imperialism of catastrophic contradictions leading to 
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inevitable wars, the growth of the revolutionary movement 
in all countries of the world—all this leads, not only to the 
possibility, but also to the necessity of the victory of the 
proletariat in individual countries. The history of the rev¬ 
olution in Russia is direct proof of this. At the same time, 
however, it must be borne in mind that the overthrow of 
the bourgeoisie can be successfully accomplished only when 
certain absolutely necessary conditions exist, in the absence 
of which there can be even no question of the proletariat 
taking power. 

Here is what Lenin says about these conditions in his 
pamphlet -«Left-Wing>-> Communism: 

^The fundamental law of revolution, which has been confirmed 
by all revolutions, and particularly by all three Russian revolutions 
in the twentieth century, is as follows: it is not enough for revolution 
that the exploited and oppressed masses should understand the impos¬ 
sibility of living in the old way and demand changes; it is essential 
for revolution that the exploiters should not be able to live and 
rule in the old way. Only when the 'lower classes’ do not want 
the ola way, and when the ’upper classes’ cannot carry on in the old 
way —only then can revolution triumph. This truth may be expressed 
in other words: revolution is impossible without a nation-wide crisis 
(affecting both the exploited and the exploiters).* It follows that for 
revolution it is essential, first, that a majority of the workers (or at 
least a majority of the class conscious, thinking, politically active 
workers) should fully understand that revolution is necessary and be 
ready to sacrifice their lives for it; secondly, that the ruling classes 
Should be passing through a governmental crisis, which draws even 
the most backward masses into politics... weakens the government 
and makes it possible for the revolutionaries to overthrow it rapidly^ 
(see Vol. XXV, p. 222). 

But the overthrow of the power of the bourgeoisie and 
establishment of the power of the proletariat in one country 
does not yet mean that the complete victory of socialism 
has been ensured. After consolidating its power and leading 
the peasantry in its wake the proletariat of the victorious 
country can and must build a socialist society. But does this 
mean that it will thereby achieve the complete and final 
victory of socialism, i.e., does it mean that with the forces 
of only one country it can finally consolidate socialism and 
fully guarantee that country against intervention and, conse¬ 
quently, also against restoration? No, it does not. For this 
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the victory of the revolution in at least several countries 
is needed,' Therefore, the development and support of rev¬ 
olution in other countries is an essential task of the vic¬ 
torious revolution. Therefore, the revolution which has bc-en 
victorious in one country must regard itself not as a self- 
sufficient entity, but as an aid, as a means for hastening the 
victory of the proletariat in other countries, 

Lenin expressed this thought succinctly when he said 
that the task of the victorious revolution is to do -the utmost 
possible in one country t o r the development, support and 
awakening of the revolution in all countries>- (.see Vol. XXIIl. 

p. 385). ^ ^ . . 

These, in general, are the characteristic features of Lenin s 

theory of proletarian revolution. 


IV 

THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT 


From this theme I take three fundamental questions; 

a) the dictatorship of the proletariat as the instrument 

of the proletarian revolution, 

b) the dictatorship of the proletariat as the rule of the 

proletariat over the bourgeoisie; 

c) Soviet power as the state form of the dictatorship 

■of the proletariat. 

1) The dictatorship of the proletariat as the instrument 
of the proletarian revolution. The question of the proletarian 
dictatorship is above all a question of the main content 
of the proletarian revolution. The proletarian revolution, its 
movement, its sweep and its achievements acquire flesh 
and blood only through the dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
dictatorship of the proletariat is the instrument of the pro¬ 
letarian revolution, its organ, its most important mainstay, 
brought into being for the purpose of. firstly, crushing the 
resistance of the overthrown exploiters and consolidating the 
achievements of the proletarian revolution, and, secondly, 
carrying the proletarian revolution to its completion, carrying 
the revolution to the complete victory of socialism. The rev¬ 
olution can defeat the bourgeoisie, can overthrow its power, 
even without the dictatorship of the proletariat. But the 
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revolution will be unable to crush the resistance of the bour¬ 
geoisie, to maintain its victory and to push forward to the 
final victory of socialism unless, at a certain stage in its 
development, it creates a special organ in the form of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat as its principal mainstay. 

«The fundamental question of every revolution is the 
question of power» (Lenin). Does this mean that all that is 
required is to assume power, to seize it? No, it does not. 
The seizure of power is only the beginning. For many 
reasons, the bourgeoisie that is overthrown in one country 
remains for a long time stronger than the proletariat which 
has overthrown it. Therefore, the whole point is to retain 
pK)wer, to consolidate it, to make it invincible. What is 
needed to attain this? To attain this it is necessary to carry 
out at least three main tasks that confront the dictatorship 
of the proletariat -<^on the morrow» of victory: 

a) to break the resistance of the landlords and capitalists 
who have been overthrown and expropriated by the rev¬ 
olution, to liquidate every attempt on their part to restore the 
power of capital; 

b) to organize construction in such a way as to rally all 
the working people around the proletariat, and to carry on 
this work along the lines of preparing for the elimination, 
the abolition of classes; 

c) to arm the revolution, to organize the army of the rev¬ 
olution for the struggle against foreign enemies, for the 
struggle against imperialism. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is needed to carry 
out. to fulfil these tasks. 

•^The transition from capitalism to communism,» says Lenin, 
^represents an entire historical epoch. Until this epoch has terminated, 
the exploiters inevitably cherish the hope of restoration, and this 
hope is converted into attempts at restoration. And after their first 
serious defeat, the overthrown exploiters—who had not expected their 
overthrow, never believed it possible, never conceded the thought 
of it—throw themselves with energy grown tenfold, with furious passion 
and hatred grown a hundredfold, into the battle for the recovery 
of the ^'paradise* of which they have been deprived, on behalf of 
their families, who had been leading such a sweet and easy life and 
whom now the ’common herd* is condemning to ruin and destitution 
(or to 'common* labour...). In the train of the capitalist exploiters 
follow the broad masses of the petty bourgeoisie, with regard to 
whom decades of historical experience of all countries testify that they 
vacillate and hesitate, one day marching behind the proletariat and the 
next day taking fright at the difficulties of the revolution; that they 
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become panic-stricken at the first defeat or semi-defeat of the 
workers, grow nervous, rush about, snivel, and run from one camp 
into the other» (see Vol. XXIII, p. 355). 

The bourgeoisie has its grounds for making attempts at 
restoration, because for a long time after its overthrow it 
remains stronger than the proletariat which has o\'erthiown 

it. 


the exploiters are defeated in one country only,^^ says Lenin, 
-and this of course, is the typical case, since a simultaneous rev¬ 
olution in a number of countries is a rare exception, they still remain 
stronger than the exploited-'- (ibid., p. 354). 


Wherein lies the strength of the overthrown bourgeoisie? 

Firstly, -in the strength of international capital, in the strength 
and durability of the international connections of the bourgeoisie^ 
(see Vol. XXV, p. 173). 

Secondly, in the fact that -for a long time after the revolution 
the exploiters inevitably retain a number of great practical advantages: 
they still have money (it is impossible to abolish money all at 
once); some movable' property—often fairly considerable; they still 
have ’ various connections, habits of organization and management, 
knowledge of all the ’secrets’ (customs, methods, means and possibilities) 
of management, superior education, close connections with the higher 
technical personnel (who live and think like the bourgeoisie), incompar¬ 
ably greater experience in the art of war (this is very important), 
and so on, and so forth-* (see Vol. XXIII, p. 354). 

Thirdly, -in the force of habit, in the strength of small producticm. 
For, unfortunately, small production is still very, very widespread 
in the world, and small production engenders capitalism and the 
bourgeoisie continuously, daily, hourly, spontaneously, and on a mass 
scale-... for -the abolition of classes means not only driving out 
the landlords and capitalists—that we accomplished with comparative 
ease—it also means abolishing the small commodity producers, and they 
cannot be driven out, or crushed; we must live in harmony with 
them, they can (and must) be remoulded and re-educated only by very 
prolonged, slow, cautious organizational work (see Vol. XXV, pp. 173 
and 189). 

That is why Lenin says: 

-The dictatorship of the proletariat is a most determined and most 
ruthless war waged by the new class against a more powerful enemy, 
the bourgeoisie, whose resistance is increased tenfold by its overthrow,- 

that -the dictatorship of the proletariat is a stubborn strug¬ 
gle—bloody and bloodless, violent and peaceful, military and econ¬ 
omic, educational and administrative—against the forces and tra¬ 
ditions of the old society** (ibid., pp. 173 and 19p). 
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It scarcely needs proof that there is not the slightest 
possiblity of carrying out these tasks in a short period, of 
accomplishing all this in a few years. Therefore, 'the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat, the transition from capitalism to 
communism, must not be regarded as a fleeting period of 
«super-revolutionary» acts and decrees, but as an entire his¬ 
torical era. replete with civil wars and external conflicts, 
with persistent organizational work and economic construction 
with advances and retreats, victories and defeats. This histo¬ 
rical era is needed not only to create the economic and cul¬ 
tural prerequisites for the complete victory of socialism, but 
also to enable the proletariat, firstly, to educate itself and 
become steeled as a force capable of governing the country, 
and, secondly, to re-educate and remould the petty-bourgeois 
strata along such lines as will assure the organization of 
socialist production. 

■“'You will have to fio throuf^h fifteen, twenty, fifty years of civil 
wars and international conflicts.”- Marx said to the workers, ^not 
only to change existing conditions, but also to change yourselves and 
to make yourselves capable of wielding political power”- (see K. Marx 
and F. Engels. Works, Vol. VIII, p. 506). 

Continuing and developing Marx’s idea still further. Lenin 
wrote that: 

■•■'It will be necessary under the dictatorship of the proletariat to 
re-educate millions of peasants and small proprietors, hundreds of 
thousands of office employees, officials and bourgeois intellectuals, to 
subordinate them all to the proletarian state and to proletarian leader¬ 
ship, to overcome their bourgeois habits and traditioris>% just as we 
must — in a protracted struggle waged on the basis of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat—re-educate the proletarians themselves, who do not 
abandon their petty-bourgeois prejudices at one stroke, by a miracle, 
at the bidding of the Virgin Mary, at the bidding of a slogan, reso¬ 
lution or decree, but only in the course of a long and difficult mass 
struggle against mass petty-bourgeois influences>^ (see Vol. XXV, PP- 
248 and 247). 

2) The dictatorship of the proletariat as the rule of the 
proletariat over the bourgeoisie. From the foregoing it is evi¬ 
dent that the dictatorship of the proletariat is not a mere 
change of personalities in the goveminent, a change of the 
..cabinet.., etc., leaving the old economic and political order 
intact. The Mensheviks and opportunists of all countries, who 
fear dictatorship like fire and in their fright substitute the 
concept ..conquest of power., for the concept dictatorship, 
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usually reduce the ^.conquest of power» to a change of the 
^<abinet,>> to the accession to power of a new ministry made 
up of people like Scheidemann and Noske. MacDonald and 
Henderson. It is hardly necessary to explain that these 
similar cabinet changes h.ave nothing in common with 
dictatorship of the proletariat, with the conquest of 
power by the real proletariat. With the MacDonalds 
Scheidemanns in power, while the old bourgeois order is 
allowed to remain, their so-called governments cannot be 
anything else than an apparatus serving the bourgeoisie, a 
scr66n to concccil th? ulctu'S oi ini peri hHsiti, ci wt^c^pon in Iht 
hands of the bourgeoisie against the revolutionary movement 
of the oppressed and exploited masses. Capital needs such 
governments as a screen when it finds it inconvenient, unpio- 
fitable. difficult to oppress and exploit the ma.sses without the 
aid of a screen. Of course, the appearance of such governments 
is a svmplom that "Over there- (i.e.. in the capitalist camp) 
all is not quiet -‘•■at the Shipka Pass*-*-, nevcitheless. go\ein 
ments of this kind inevitably remain governments of capi¬ 
tal in disguise. The government of a MacDonald or a Schei¬ 
demann is as far removed from the conquest of power by the 
proletariat as the sky from the earth. The dictatorship of the 
proletariat is not a change of government, but a new state, 
with new organs of power, both central and local, it is the 
state of the proletariat, which has arisen on the ruins of 
the old state, the state of the bourgeoisie. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat arises not on the 
basis of the bourgeois order, but in the process of the break¬ 
ing up of this order, after the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, 
in the process of the expropriation of the landlords and cap¬ 
italists, in the process of the socialisation of the principal 
instruments and means of production, in the process of violent 
proletarian revolution. The dictatorship of the proletariat is 
a revolutionary power based on the use of force against the 
bourgeoisie. 

The state is a machine in the hands of the ruling class 
for suppressing the resistance of its class enemies. In this 
respect the dictatorship of the proletariat does not differ es¬ 
sentially from the dictatorship of any other class, for the 
proletarian state is a machine for the suppression of the 
bourgeoisie. But there is one substantial difference. This dif¬ 
ference consists in the fact that all hitherto existing class 
states have been dictatorships of an exploiting minority over 
the exploited majority, whereas the dictatorship of the pro- 
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letariat is the dictatorship of the exploited majority over 
the exploiting minority. 

Briefly: the dictatorship of the proletariat is the rule-' 
unrest'ricted by law and based on force—of the proletariat over 
the bourgeoisie, a rule enjoying the sympathy and suppoH of 
the labouring and exploited masses (Lenin, The State and 
Revolution). 

From this follow two main conclusions: 


First conclusion: The dictatorship of the proletariat can¬ 
not be -«complete»- democracy, democracy for all, for the rich 
as well as for the poor; the dictatorship of the proletariat 
-«must be a state that is democratic in a new way (for* the 
proletarians and the non-propertied in general) and dictatorial 
in a new way (against* the bourgeoisie)^ (see Vol. XXI, p. 
393). The talk of Kautsky and Co. about universal equality, 
about «pure» democracy, about -<^perfect>v democracy, and the 
like, is a bourgeois disguise of the indubitable fact that equal¬ 
ity between exploited and exploiters is impossible. The theory 
of -«pure» democracy is the theory of the upper stratum of 
the working class, which has been broken in and is being fed 
by the imperialist robbers. It was brought into being for 
the purpose of concealing the ulcers of capitalism, of em¬ 
bellishing imperialism and lending it moral strength in the 
struggle against the exploited masses. Under capitalism there 
are no real -«liberties» for the exploited, nor can there be, 
if for no other reason than that the premises, printing plants, 
paper supplies, etc, indispensable for the enjoyment of -wlib- 
erties» are the privilege of the exploiters. Under capitalism 
the exploited masses do not, nor can they ever, really partici¬ 
pate in governing the country, if for no other reason than 
that, even under the most democratic regime, under condi¬ 


tions of capitalism, governments are not set up by the people 
but by the Rothschilds and Stinneses, the Rockefellers and 


Morgans. Democracy under capitalism is capitalist democ¬ 
racy, the democracy of the exploiting minority, based on the 
restriction of the rights of the exploited majority and directed 
against this majority. Only under the proletarian dictatorship 
are real liberties for the exploited and real participation of 


the proletarians and peasants in governing the country pos¬ 
sible. Under the dictatorship of the proletariat, democracy is 
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proletarian democracy, the democracy of the exploited major¬ 
ity. based on the restriction of the rights of the exploiting 
minority and directed against this minority. 

■ Second conclusion: The dictatorship of the proletariat 
cannot arise as the result of the peaceful development of 
bourgeois society and of bourgeois democracy: it can arise only 
as the result of the smashing of the bourgeois state ma¬ 
chine, the bourgeois army, the bourgeois bureaucratic ap¬ 
paratus. the bourgeois police. 

■xThe working class cannot simply lay hold oi the ready-made 
st^ite machinery, and wield it lor its own purposes.- say Marx and 
Engels in a preface to the Communist Maniiosto .—The task of the 
proletarian revolution is .. no longei. as befoie. to tianslei the 
bureaucratic-military machine from one hand to anothei, buf to smash 
it... —this is the preliminary condition for every real people’s rev¬ 
olution on the continent.*' says Marx in his lettei to K.ugelmann in 18il. 

Marx's qualifying phrase about the continent gave the 
opportunists and Mensheviks of all countries a pretext for 
clamouring that Marx had thus conceded the possibility of the 
peaceful evolution of bourgeois democracy into a proletarian 
democracy, at least in certain countries outside the Euro¬ 
pean continent (Britain. America). Marx did in fact concede 
that possibility, and he had good grounds for conceding it 
in regard to Britain and America in the seventies of the 
last century, when monopoly capitalism and imperialism did 
not yet exist, and when these countries, owing to the particu¬ 
lar conditions of their development, had as yet no deve¬ 
loped militarism and bureaucracy. That was the situation 
before the appearance of developed imperialism. But later, 
after a lapse of thirty or forty years, when the situation 
in these countries had radically changed, when imperialism 
had developed and had embraced all capitalist countries 
without exception, when militarism and bureaucracy had ap¬ 
peared in Britain and America also, when the particular con¬ 
ditions for peaceful development in Britain and America had 
disappeared—then the qualification in regard to these coun¬ 
tries necessarily could no longer hold good. 

-«Today," said Lenin, 1917. in the epoch of the first great 
impei'ialist 'war, this qualification made by Marx is no longer valid. 
Both Britain and America, the biggest and the last representatives—in 
the whole world—of Anglo-Saxon ’liberty’ in the sense that they had 
no militarism and bureaucracy, have completely sunk into the all- 
European filthy, bloody morass of bureaucratic-military institutions 
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which subordinate everything to themselves and trample everything 
underfoot. Today, in Britain and in America, too, ’the preliminary 
condition for every real people’s revolution’ is the smashing, the 
destruction ot the ’ready-made state machinery’ (perfected in those 
countries, between 1914 and 1917, up to the ’European’ general 
imperialist standard)”- (see Vol. XXI, p. 395). 


In other words, the law of violent proletarian revolution, 
the law of the smashing of the bourgeois state machine as a 
preliminary condition for such a revolution, is an inevitable 
law of the revolutionary movement in the imperialist 
countries of the world. 

Of course, in the remote future, if the proletariat is 
victorious in the principal capitalist countries, and if the pre¬ 
sent capitalist encirclement is replaced by a socialist encircle¬ 
ment, a -«peaceful» path of development is quite possible 
for certain capitalist countries, whose capitalists', in view 
of the -^unfavourable”- international situation, will consider it 
expedient -c-tvoluntarily^ to make substantial concessions to 
the proletariat. But this supposition applies only to a re¬ 
mote and possible future. With regard to the immediate future, 
there is no ground whatsoever for this supposition. 

Therefore, Lenin is right in saying: 

-«The proletarian revolution is impossible without the forcible 
destruction of the bourgeois state machine and the substitution for It 
of a new one» (see Vol. XXIII, p. 342). 


3) Soviet power as the state form of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. The victory of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat signifies the suppression of the bourgeoisie, the 
smashing of the bourgeois state machine, and the substi¬ 
tution of proletarian democracy for bourgeois democracy. That 
is clear. But by means of what organisations can this colossal 
work be carried out? The old forms of organisation of the 
proletariat, which grew up on the basis of bourgeois parlia¬ 
mentarism, are inadequate for this work—of that there can 
hardly be any doubt. What, then, are the new forms of or¬ 
ganisation of the proletariat that are capable of serving as 
the gravediggers of the bourgeois state machine, that are 
capable not only of smashing this machine, not only of 
substituting proletarian democracy for bourgeois democracy, 
but also of becoming the foundation of the proletarian state 

power? . • u 

This new form of organisation of the proletariat is the 

Soviets. 
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Wherein lies the strength of the Soviets as compared with 
the old forms of organization? 

In that the Soviets are the most all-embracing mass 
organizations of the proletariat, for they and they alone 
embrace all workers without exception. 

In that the Soviets are the only mass organizations 
which unite all the oppressed and exploited, workers and 
peasants, soldiers and sailors, and in which the vanguard 
of the masses, the proletariat, can. for this reason, most easily 
and most completely exercise its political leadership of the 
mass struggle. 

In that the Soviets are the most powerful organs of the 
revolutionary struggle of the masses, of the political actions 
of the masses, of the uprising of the masses—organs capable 
of breaking the omnipotence of finance capital and its pol¬ 
itical, appendages. 

In that the Soviets are the immediate organizations of 
the masses themselves, i.e.. they are the most democratic 
and therefore the most authoritative organizations of the 
masses, which facilitate to the utmost their participation 
in the work of building up the new state and in its admin¬ 
istration. and which bring into full play the revolutionary 
energy, initiative and creative abilities of the masses in the 
struggle for the destruction of the old order, in the struggle 
for the new. proletarian order. 

Soviet power is the union and constitution of the local 
Soviets into one common state organization, into the state 
organization of the proletariat as the vanguard of the op¬ 
pressed and exploited masses and as the ruling class—their 
union in the Republic of Soviets. 

The essence of Soviet power consists in the fact that 
these most all-embracing and most revolutionary mass organ¬ 
izations of precisely those classes that were oppressed by 
the capitalists and landlords are now the ^permanent and 
sole basis of the whole power of the state, of the whole 
state apparatus»; that -precisely those masses which even 
in the most democratic bourgeois republics,» while beincr 
equal in law, -have in fact been prevented by thousands 
of tricks and devices from taking part in political life and 
from enjoying democratic rights and liberties, are now drawn 
unfailingly into constant and, moreover, decisive participa- 
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tion in the democratic administration of the state»* (see 
Lenin. Vol. XXIV, p. 13). 

That is why Soviet power is a new form of state organ¬ 
ization, different in principle from the old bourgeois-demo¬ 
cratic and parliamentary form, a new type of state, adapted 
not to the tas^k of exploiting and oppressing the labouring 
masses, but to the task of completely emancipating them 
from all oppression and exploitation, to the tasks facing 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Lenin is right in saying that with the appearance of 
Soviet power ^<the era of bourgeois-democratic parliament¬ 
arism has drawn to a close and a new chapter in world 
history—the era of proletarian dictatorship—has been opened». 

^^erein lie the characteristic features of Soviet power? 

In that Soviet power is the most all-embracing and most 
democratic state organization of all possible state organiz¬ 
ations while classes continue to exist; for, being the arena 
of the bond and collaboration between the workers and the 
exploited peasants in their struggle against the exploiters, and 
basing itself in its work on this bond and on this collab¬ 
oration, Soviet power is thus the power of the majority of 
the population over the minority, it is the state of the 
majority, the expression of its dictatorship. 

In that Soviet power is the most internationalist of all 
state organizations in class society, for, by destroying every 
kind of national oppression and resting on the collaboration of 
the labouring masses of the various nationalites, it facilitates 
the uniting of these masses into a single state union. 

In that Soviet power, by its very structure, facilitates the 
task of leading the oppressed and exploited masses by the 
vanguard of these masses—by the proletariat, as the most 
united and most politically conscious core of the Soviets. 

-«The experience of all revolutions and of all movements 
of the oppressed classes, the experience of the world so¬ 
cialist movement teaches us,» says Lenin, «that the prolet¬ 
ariat alone is able to unite and lead the scattered and 
backward strata of the toiling and exploited population" (see 
Vol. XXIV, p. 14). The point is that the structure of Soviet 
power facilitates the practical application of the lessons drawn 
from this experience. 

In that Soviet power, by combining legislative and ex¬ 
ecutive power in a single state organization and replacing 
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territorial electoral constituencies by industrial units, fac¬ 
tories and mills, thereby directly links the workers and the 

V 

labouring masses in general with the apparatus of state ad¬ 
ministration. teaches them how to govern the country. 

In that Soviet power alone is capable of releasing the 
army from its subordination to bourgeois command and of 
converting it from the instrument of oppression of the people 
which it is under the bourgeois order into an instrument for 
the liberation of the people from the yoke of the bourgeoisie, 
both native and foreign. 

In that «the Soviet organization of the state alone is ca¬ 
pable of immediately and effectively smashing and finally 
destroying the old. i.e.. the bourgeois, bureaucratic and ju¬ 
dicial apparatus^- (ibid.). 

In that the Soviet form of state alone, by drawing the 
mass organizations of the toilers and exploited into constant 
and unrestricted participation in state administration, is ca¬ 
pable of preparing the ground for the withering away of the 
state, which is one of the basic elements of the future state¬ 
less communist society. 

The Republic of Soviets is thus the political form, so long 
sought and finally discovered, within the framework of which 
the economic emancipation of the proletariat, the complete 
victory of socialism, must be accomplished. 

The Paris Commune was the embryo of this form; Soviet 
power is its development and culmination. 

That is why Lenin says; 

■><The Republic of Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’, ^and Peasants’ 
Deputies is not only the form a higher type of democratic institu¬ 
tion. .. but is the only* form capable of ensuring the most painless 
transition to socialism>» (see Vol. XXII, p. 131). 


V 

THE MASANT QUESTION 

From this theme I take four questions: 

a) the presentation of the question; 

b) the peasantry during the bourgeois-democratic rev¬ 
olution; 
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c) the peasantry during the proletarian revolution; 

d) the peasantry after the consolidation of Soviet power. 

1) The presentation of the question. Some think that 

the fundamental thing in Leninism is the peasant question, 
that the point of departure of Leninism is the question of 
the peasantry, of its role, its relative importance. This is 
absolutely wrong. The fundamental question of Leninism, its 
point of departure, is not the peasant question, but the 
question of the dictatorship of the proletariat, of the condi¬ 
tions under which it can be achieved, of the conditions under 
which it can be consolidated. The peasant question, as the 
question of the ally of the proletariat in its struggle for 
power, is a derivative question. 

This circumstance, however, does not in the least de¬ 
prive the peasant question of the serious and vital import¬ 
ance it unquestionably has for the proletarian revolution. 
It is known that the serious study of the peasant question in 
the ranks of Russian Marxists began precisely on the eve 
of the first revolution (1905), when the question of over¬ 
throwing tsarism and of realising the hegemony of the pro¬ 
letariat confronted the Party in all its magnitude, and when 
the question of the ally of the proletariat in the impending 
bourgeois revolution became of vital importance. It is also 
known that the peasant question in Russia assumed a still 
more urgent character during the proletarian revolution, when 
the question of the dictatorship of the proletariat, of achieving 
and maintaining it, led to the question of allies for the pro¬ 
letariat in the impending proletarian revolution. And this was 
natural. Those who are marching towards and preparing to 
assume power cannot but be interested in the question of who 
are their real allies. 

In this sense the peasant question is part of the general 
question of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and as siich 
it is one of the most vital problems of Leninism. 

The attitude of indifference and sometimes even of 
outright aversion displayed by the parties of the Second 
International towards the peasant question is to be explained 
not only by the specific conditions of development in the 
West. It is to be explained primarily by the fact that these 
parties do not believe in the proletarian dictatorship, that 
they fear revolution and have no intention of leading the 
proletariat to power. And those who are afraid of revolution, 
who do not intend to lead the. proletarians to power, cannot 
be interested in the question of allies for the proletariat in 
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the revolution—to them the question of allies is one of indif¬ 
ference, of no immediate significance. The ironical attitude of 
the heroes of the Second International towards the peasant 
question is regarded by them as a sign of good breeding, 
a sign of -true-> Marxism. As a matter of fact, there is 
not a grain of Marxism in this, for indifference towards so 
important a question as the peasant question on the eve of 
the proletarian revolution is the reverse side of the repudi¬ 
ation of the dictatorship of the proletariat, it is an unmistak¬ 
able sign of downright betrayal of Marxism. 

The question is as follows; Are the revolutionary po¬ 
tentialities latent in the peasantry by virtue of certain condi¬ 
tions of its existence already exhausted, or not: and if not, 
is there any hope, any basis, for utilising these potentialities 
jor the proletarian revolution, for transforming the peasantry, 
the exploited majority of it, from the reserve of the bour¬ 
geoisie which it was during the bourgeois revolutions in the 
West and still is even now. into a reserve of the proletariat, 
into its ally? 

Leninism replies to this question in the affirmative, 
i.e., it recognises the existence of revolutionary capacities in 
the ranks of the majority of the peasantry, and the possibil¬ 
ity of using these in the interest of the proletarian dicta¬ 
torship. 

The history of the three revolutions in Russia fully 
corroborates the conclusions of Leninism on this score. 

Hence the practical conclusion that the toiling masses of 
the peasantry must be supported in their struggle against 
bondage and exploitation, in their struggle for deliverance 
from oppression and poverty. This does not mean, of course, 
that the proletariat must support every peasant movement. 
What we have in mind here is support for a movement 
or struggle of the peasantry which, directly or indirectly, 
facilitates the emancipation movement of the proletariat, 
which, in one way or another, brings grist to the mill of 
the proletarian revolution, and which helps to transform 
the peasantry into a reserve and ally of the working class. 

2) The peasantry during the bourgeois-democratic revolu¬ 
tion. This period extends from the first Russian revolution 
(1905) to the second revolution (February 1917), inclusive. 
The characteristic feature of this period is the emancipation 
of the peasantry from the influence of the liberal bourgeoisie, 
the peasantry’s desertion of the Cadets, its turn towards the 
proletariat, towards the Bolshevik Party. The history of this 



history of the struggle between the Cateds 
(the liberal bourgeoisie) and the Bolsheviks (the proletariat) 
for the peasantry. The outcome of this struggle was de¬ 
cided by the Duma period, for the period of the four Dumas 
served as an object lesson to the peasantry, and this lesson 
brought home to the peasantry the fact that they would 
receive neither land nor liberty at the hands of the Cadets; 
that the tsar was wholly in favour of the landlords, and that 
the Cadets were supporting the tsar; that the only force 
they could rely on for assistance was the urban workers, 
the proletariat. The imperialist war merely confirmed the 
lessons of the Duma period and consummated the peasantry’s 
deserUon of the bourgeoisie, consummated the isolation of 
the liberal bourgeoisie; for the years of the war revealed 
the utter futility, the utter deceptiveness of all hopes of 
obtaining peace from the tsar and his bourgeois allies. With¬ 
out the object lessons of the Duma period, the hegemony 
of the proletariat would have been impossible. 

That is how the alliance between the workers and the 
peasants in the bourgeois-democratic revolution took shape. 
That is how the hegemony (leadership) of the proletariat in 
the common struggle for the overthrow of tsarism took shape 
—the hegemony which led to the February Revolution of 1917. 

The bourgeois revolutions in the West (Britain, France, 
Germany, Austria) took, as is well known, a different road.* 
There, hegemony in the revolution belonged not to the prolet¬ 
ariat, which by reason of its weakness did not and could not 
represent an independent political force, but to the liberal 
bourgeoisie. There the peasantry obtained its emancipation 
from feudal regimes, not at the hands of the proletariat, which 
was numerically weak and unorganised, but at the hands 
of the bourgeoisie. There the peasantry marched against the 
old order side by side with the liberal bourgeoisie. There 
the peasantry acted as the reserve of the bourgeoisie. There 
the revolution, in consequence of this, led to an enormous 
increase in the political weight of the bourgeoisie. 

In Russia, on the contrary, the bourgeois revolution pro¬ 
duced quite opposite results. The revolution in Russia led 
not to the strengthening, but to the weakening of the 
bourgeoisie as a political force, not to an increase in its 
political reserves, but to the loss of its main reserve, to the 
loss of the peasantry. The bourgeois revolution in Russia 
brought to the forefront not the liberal bourgeoisie but the 
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revolutionary proletariat, rallying around the latter the mil¬ 
lions of the peasantry. 

Incidentally, this explains why the bourgeois revolu¬ 
tion in Russia passed into a proletarian revolution in a 
comparatively short space of time. The hegemony of the pro¬ 
letariat was the embryo of. and the transitional stage to, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


How is this peculiar phenomenon of the Russian revolu¬ 
tion. which has no precedent in the history of the bourgeois 
revolutions of the West, to be explained? Whence this pecu¬ 
liarity? 

It is to be explained by the fact that the bourgeois rev¬ 
olution unfolded in Russia under more advanced conditions 


of class struggle than in the West: that the Russian prolet¬ 
ariat had at that time already become an independent politi¬ 
cal force, whereas the liberal bourgeoisie, frightened by the 
revolutionary spirit of the proletariat, lost all semblance of 
revolutionary spirit (especially after the lessons of 1905) and 
turned towards an alliance with the tsar and the landlords 


against the revolution, against the workers and peasants. 

We should bear in mind the following circumstances, 
which determined the peculiar character of the Russian bour¬ 


geois revolution. 

a) The unprecedented concentration of Russian industry 
on the eve of the revolution. It is known, for instance, that 
in Russia 54 per cent of all the workers were employed in 
enterprises employing over 500 workers each, whereas in so 
highly developed a country as the United States of America 
no more than 33 per cent of all the workers were employed 
in such enterprises. It scarcely needs proof that this cir¬ 
cumstance alone, in view of the existence of a revolutionary 
party like the Party of the Bolsheviks, transformed the 
working class of Russia into an immense force in the politi¬ 
cal life of the country. 

b) The hideous forms of exploitation in the factories, 
coupled with the intolerable police regime of the tsarist 
henchmen—a circumstance which transformed every impor¬ 
tant strike of the workers into an imposing political action 
and steeled the working class as a force that was revo¬ 
lutionary to the end. 

c) The political flabbiness of the Russian bourgeoisie, 
which after the Revolution of 1905 turned into servility to 
tsarism and downright counterrevolution — a fact to be 


explained not only by the revolutionary spirit of the Russian 
proletariat, which flung the Russian bourgeoisie into the 
embrace of tsarism, but also by the direct dependence of this 
bourgeoisie upon government contracts. 

d) The existence in the countryside of the most hideous 
and most intolerable survivals of serfdom, coupled with the 
unlimited power of the landlords—a circumstance which threw 
the peasantry into the embrace of the revolution. 

e) Tsarism, which stifled everything that was alive, and 
whose tyranny aggravated the oppression of the capitalist and 
the landlord—a circumstance which united the struggle of 
the workers and peasants into a single torrent of revolution, 

f) The imperialist war, which fused all these contradic¬ 
tions in the political life of Russia into a profound revolu¬ 
tionary crisis, and which lent the revolution tremendous 
striking force. 

To whom could the peasantry turn under these circum¬ 
stances? From whom could it seek support against the unlimited 
power of the landlords, against the tyranny of the tsar, 
against the devastating war which was ruining it? From the 
liberal bourgeoisie? But it was an enemy, as the long years of 
experience of all four Dumas had proved. From the So¬ 
cialist-Revolutionaries? The Socialist-Revolutionaries were 
-«better» than the Cadets, of course, and their programme was 
-(^suitable,» almost a peasant programme; but what could 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries offer, considering that they 
thought of relying only on the peasants and were weak in 
the towns, from which the enemy primarily drew its forces? 
Where was the new force which would stop at nothing either 
in town or country, which would boldly march in the front 
ranks to fight the tsar and the landlords, which would help 
the peasantry to extricate itself from bondage, from land 
hunger, from oppression, from war? Was there such a force 
in Russia at all? Yes, there was. It was the Russian prolet¬ 
ariat, which had shown its strength, its ability to fight 
to the end, its boldness and revolutionary spirit, as far back 
as 1905. 

At any rate, there was no other such force; nor could 
any other be found anywhere. 

That is why the peasantry, when it turned its back on 
the Cadets and attached itself to the Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
at the same time came to realise the necessity of submitting 
to the leadership of such a courageous leader of the revolution 
as the Russian proletariat. 
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Such were the circumstances which determined the pe¬ 
culiar character of the Russian bourgeois revolution. 

3) The peasantry during the proletarian reroluiion. This 
period extends from the February Revolution of 1917 to the 
October Revolution of 1917. This period is comparatively short, 
eight months in all: but from the point of view of the politi¬ 
cal enlightenment and revolutionary training of the masses 
these eight months can safely be put on a par with whole 
decades of ordinary constitutional development, for they were 
eight months of revolution. The characteristic feature of this 
period was the further revolutionisation of the peasantry, its 
disillusionment with the Socialist-Revolutionaries, the pea¬ 
santry’s desertion of the Socialist-Revolutionaries, its new 
turn towards a direct rally around the proletariat as the only 
consistently revolutionary force, capable of leading the country 
to peace. The history of this period is the history of the strug¬ 
gle between the Socialist-Revolutionaries (petty-bourgeois de¬ 
mocracy) and the Bolsheviks (proletarian democracy) for the 
peasantry, to win over the majority of the peasantry. The 
outcome of this struggle was decided by the coalition period, 
the Kerensky period, the refusal of the Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries and the Mensheviks to confiscate the landlords’ land, 
the fight of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks to 
continue the war, the June offensive at the front, the intro¬ 
duction of capital punishment for soldiers, the Kornilov re¬ 
volt. 

Whereas before, in the preceding period, the basic 
question of the revolution had been the overthrow of the 
tsar and of the power of the landlords, now, in the period 
following the February Revolution, when there was no longer 
any tsar, and when the interminable war had exhausted 
the economy of the country and utterly ruined the peasantry, 
the question of liquidating the war became the main problem 
of the revolution. The centre of gravity had manifestly shifted 
from purely internal questions to the main question—the war. 
«End the war.» ^<Let’s get out of the war» — such was the 
general outcry of the war-weary nation and primarily of 
the peasantry. 

But in order to get out of the war it was necessary to 
overthrow the Provisional Government, it was necessary to 
overthrow the power of the bourgeoisie, it was necessary to 
overthrow the power of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks, for they, and they alone, were dragging out 
the war to a ^victorious finish^. Practically, there was no 
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way of getting out of the war except by overthrowing the 
bourgeoisie. 

This was a new revolution, a proletarian revolution, for 
it ousted from power the last group of the imperialist bour¬ 
geoisie, its extreme Left wing, the Socialist-Revolutionary 
Party and the Mensheviks, in order to set up a new, prolet¬ 
arian power, the power of the Soviets, in order to put in 
power the party of the revolutionary proletariat, the Bolshe¬ 
vik Party, the party of the revolutionary struggle against the 
imperialist war and for a democratic peace. The majority of 
the peasantry supported the struggle of the workers for peace, 
for the power of the Soviets. 

There was no other way out for the peasantry. Nor could 
there be any other way out. 

Thus, the Kerensky period was a great object lesson 
for the toiling masses of the peasantry, for it showed clearly 
that with the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks in 
power the country would not extricate itself from the war, 
and the peasants would never get either land or liberty; that 
the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries differed from 
the Cadets only in their honeyed phrases and false promises, 
while they actually pursued the same imperialist, Cadet poli¬ 
cy; that the only power that could lead the country on to 
the proper road was the power of the Soviets. The further 
prolongation of the war merely confirmed the truth of this 
lesson, spurred on the revolution, and drove millions of 
peasants and soldiers to rally directly around the proletarian 
revolution. The isolation of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks became an incontrovertible fact. Without the 
object lessons of the coalition period the dictatorship of the 
proletariat would have been impossible. 

Such were the circumstances which facilitated the pro¬ 
cess of the bourgeois revolution passing into the proletarian 
revolution. 

That is how the dictatorship of the proletariat took shape 
in Russia. 

4) The peasantry after the consolidation of Soviet power. 
Whereas before, in the first period of the revolution, the 
main objective was the overthrow of tsarism, and later, after 
the February Revolution, the primary objective was to get 
out of the imperialist war by overthrowing the bourgeoisie, 
now, after the liquidation of the civil war and the conso¬ 
lidation of Soviet power, questions of economic construction 
came to the forefront. Strengthen and develop the nationalised 
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industry: for this purpose link up industry with peasant 
economy through state-regulated trade; replace the surplus- 
appropi'iation system by the tax in kind so as. later on, by 
gradually lowering the tax in kind, to reduce matters to 
the exchange of products of industry for the products of 
peasant farming; revive trade and develop the co-operatives, 
drawing into them the vast mas.ses of the peasantry—this is 
how Lenin outlined the immediate tasks of economic con¬ 
struction on the way to building the foundations of socialist 
economy. 

It is said that this task may prove beyond the strength 
of a peasant country like Russia. Some sceptics even say 
that it is simply utopian, impossible, for the peasantry is a 
peasantry—it consists of small producers, and therefore can¬ 
not be of use in organizing the foundations of socialist pro¬ 
duction. 

But the sceptics are mistaken, for they fail to take into . 
account certain circumstances which in the present case are 
of decisive significance. Let us examine the most important 
of these: 

Firstly: The peasantry in the Soviet Union must not 
be confused with the peasantry in the West. A peasantry 
that has been schooled in three revolutions, that fought 
against the tsar and the power of the bourgeoisie side by 
side with the proletariat and under the leadership of the 
proletariat, a peasantry that has received land and peace 
at the hands of the proletarian revolution and by reason of 
this has become the reserve of the proletariat—such a peas¬ 
antry cannot but be different from a peasantry which during 
the bourgeois revolution fought under the leadership of the 
liberal bourgeoisie, which received land at the hands of that 
bourgeoisie, and in view of this became the reserve of the 
bourgeoisie. It scarcely needs pi’oof that the Soviet peasantry, 
which has learnt to appreciate its political friendship and pol¬ 
itical collaboration with the proletariat and which owes its 
freedom to this friendship and collaboration, cannot but 
represent exceptionally favourable material for economic col¬ 
laboration with the proletariat. 

Engels said that «the conquest of political power by 
the Socialist Party has become a matter of the not too 
distant future,» that <4n order to conquer political power 
this Party must first go from the towns to the country, 
must become a power in the countryside^^ (see Engels, The 
Peasant Question, 1922 ed.). He wrote this in the nineties of 
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the last century, having in mind the Western peasantry. Does 
it need proof that the Russian Communists, after accomplish¬ 
ing an enormous amount of work in this field in the 
course of three revolutions, have already succeeded in gaining 
in the countryside an influence and backing the like of 
which our Western comrades dare not even dream of? How 
can it be denied that this circumstance must decidedly fa¬ 
cilitate the organization of economic collaboration between the 
working class and the peasantry of Russia? 

The sceptics maintain that the small peasants are a 
factor that is incompatible with socialist construction. But 
listen to what Engels says about the small peasants of the 
West: 

-‘<We are decidedly on the side of the small peasant; we shall 
do everything at all permissible to make his lot more bearable, to fa¬ 
cilitate his transition to the co-operative should he decide to do so, 
and even to make it possible for him to remain on his small holding 
for a protracted length of time to think the matter over, should he 
still be unable to bring himself to this decision. We do this not only 
because we consider the small peasant who does his own work as 
virtually belonging to us, but also in the direct interest of the Party. 
The greater the number of peasants whom we can save from being 
actually hurled down into the proletariat, whom we can win to our 
side while they are still peasants, the more quickly and easily the 
social transformation will be accomplished. It will serve us nought 
to wait with this transformation until capitalist production has de¬ 
veloped everywhere to its utmost consequences, until the last small 
handicraftsman and the last small peasant have fallen victim to capi¬ 
talist large-scale production. The material sacrifices to be made for 
this purpose in the interest of the peasants and to be defrayed out 
of public funds can, from the point of view of capitalist economy, 
be viewed only as money thrown away, but it is nevertheless an excel¬ 
lent investment because it will effect a perhaps tenfold saving in 
the cost of the social reorganization in general. In this sense we can, 
therefore, afford to deal very liberally with the peasants>»- (ibid.). 

That is what Engels said, having in mind the Western 
peasantry. But is it not clear that what Engels said can 
nowhere be realised so easily and so completely as in the 
land of the dictatorship of the proletariat? Is it not^ clear that 
only in Soviet Russia is it possible at once and to the fullest 
extent for «the small peasant who does his own work» to 
come over to our side, for the ^material sacrifices» necessary 
for this to be made, and for the necessary -«liberality towards 
the peasants» to be displayed? Is it not clear that these and 
similar measures for the benefit of the peasantry are already 
being carried out in Russia? How can it be denied that this 
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circumstance, in its turn, must facilitate and advance the 
work of economic construction in the land of the Soviets? 

Secondly. Agriculture in Russia must not be confused 
with agriculture in the West. There, agriculture is ck- 
veloping along the ordinary lines of capitalism, under condi¬ 
tions of profound differentiation among the peasantry, with 
large landed estates and private capitalist latifundia at one 
extreme and pauperism, destitution and wage slavery at the 
other. Owing to this, disintegration and decay are quite natu¬ 
ral there. Not so in Russia. Here agriculture cannot develop 
along such a path, if for no other reason than that the existence 
of Soviet power and the nationalisation of the principal 
instruments and means of production preclude such a de¬ 
velopment. In Russia the development of agriculture must 
proceed along a different path, along the path of organiz¬ 
ing millions of small and middle peasants in co-operatives, 
along the path of developing in the countryside a mass 
co-operative movement supported by the state by means of 
preferential credits. Lenin rightly pointed out in his articles 
on co-operation that the development of agriculture in our 
country must proceed along a new path, along the path 
of drawing the majority of the peasants into socialist 
construction through the co-operatives, along the path of grad¬ 
ually introducing into agriculture the principles of collec¬ 
tivism, first in the sphere of marketing and later in the sphere 
of production of agricultural products. 

Of extreme interest in this respect are several new phe¬ 
nomena observed in the countryside in connection with the 
work of the agricultural co-operatives. It is well known that 
new, large organizations have sprung up within the 
Selskosoyuz, in different branches of agriculture, such as 
production of flax, potatoes, butter, etc., which have a great 
future before them. Of these, the Flax Centre, for instance, 
unites a whole network of peasant flax growers’ associations. 
The Flax Centre supplies the peasants with seeds and 
implements; then it buys all the flax produced by these 
peasants, disposes of it on the market on a large scale, 
guarantees the peasants a share in the profits, and in this 
way links peasant economy with state industry through the 
Selskosoyuz. What shall we call this form of organisation 
of production? In my opinion, it is the domestic system 
of large-scale state-socialist production in the sphere of 
agriculture. In speaking of the domestic system of state- 
socialist production I do so by analogy with the domestic 


system under capitalism, let us say, in the textile industry, 
where the handicraftsmen received their raw material and 
tools from the capitalist and turned over to him the entire 
product of their labour, thus being in fact semi-wage earners 
working in their own homes. This is one of numerous indices 
showing the path along which our agriculture must develop. 
There is no need to mention here similar indices in other 
branches of agriculture. 

It scarcely needs proof that the vast majority of the 
peasantry will eagerly take this new path of development, 
rejecting the path of private capitalist latifundia and wage 
slavery, the path of destitution and ruin. 

Here is what Lenin says about the path of development 

of our agriculture: 


■'<State power over all large-scale means of production, state power 
in the hands of the proletariat, the alliance of this proletariat with 
the many millions of small and very small peasants, the assured 
leadership of the peasantry by the proletariat, etc.~is not this all that 
is necessary for building a complete socialist society from the co¬ 
operatives, from the co-operatives alone, which we formerly looKea 
down upon as huckstering and which fi’om a certain aspect we have 
the right to look down upon as such now, under the NEP? I® this nox 
all that is necessary for building a complete socialist society ihi 
is not yet the building of socialist society, but it is all that is 
necessary and sufficient for this building^> (see Vol. XXVII, p. 

Further on, speaking of the necessity of giving financial 
and other assistance to the co-operatives, as a «new principal 
of organizing the population» and a new -«social-syst€m» un c 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, Lenin continues. 


<<Every social system arises only with the 
nf a definite class There is no need to mention the hundreds 

hundreds of miUions of rubles that the birth of 

Now we must realise, and apply in our work the fact tha 

the spcial system which we must now give real sense 

is the co-operative system. But it must be assist^ in the mpan 

of the word i e\t will not be enough to interpret assistance to mean 

fsslstanTe fir an^ kind of co-operative trade, by 
mean assistance for co-operative ^ 

of the population really take part**- (toid.^ p. 393). 


What do all these facts prove? 

That the sceptics are wrong. 

That Leninism is right in regarding the masses of la 

bouring peasants as the reserve of the proletariat. 

That the proletariat in power can and must use 
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reserve in order to link industry with agriculture, to advance 
socialist construction, and to provide for the dictatorship 
of the proletariat that necessary foundation without which 
the transition to socialist economy is impossible. 


VI 

THE NATIONAL QUESTION 


From this theme I take two main questions: 

a) the presentation of the question; 

b) the liberation movement of the oppressed peoples 
and the proletarian revolution. 

1) The presentation of the question. During the last 

two decades the national question has undergone a number 
of very important changes. The national question in the 

period of the Second International and the national question 
in the period of Leninism are far from being the same 

thing. They differ profoundly from each other, not only 
in their scope, but also in their intrinsic character. 

Formerly, the national question was usually confined 

to a narrow circle of questions, concerning, primarily, <<civi- 
lised» nationalities. The Irish, the Hungarians, the Poles, the 
Finns, the Serbs, and several other European nationali¬ 
ties—that was the circle of unequal peoples in whose destinies 
the leaders of the Second International were interested. The 
scores and hundreds of millions of Asiatic and African peoples 
who are suffering national oppression in its most savage and 
cruel form usually remained outside of their field of vision. 
They hesitated to put white and black, ■«civilised» and «uncivi- 
lised» on the same plane. Two or three meaningless, luke¬ 
warm resolutions, which carefully evaded the question of 
liberating the colonies—that was all the leaders of the Second 
International could boast of. Now we can say that this 
duplicity and half-heartedness in dealing with the national 
question has been brought to an end. Leninism laid bare 
this crying incongruity, broke down the wall between whites 
and blacks, between Europeans and Asiatics, between the 
^<civilised» and «uncivilised»' slaves of imperialism, and thus 
linked the national question with the question of the co¬ 
lonies. The national question was thereby transformed from 
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a particular and internal state problem into a general and 
international problem, into a world problem of emancipating 

the oppressed peoples in the dependent countries and colonies 
from the yoke oi imperialism. 

Formerly, the principle of self-determination of nations 
was usually misinterpreted, and not infrequently it was 
narrowed down to the idea of the right of nations to auto- 
nomy. Certain leaders of the Second International even went 
so far as to. turn the right to self-determination into the 
right to cultural autonomy, i.e., the right of oppressed nations 
to have their own cultural institutions, leaving all political 
power in the hands of the ruling nation. As a consequence, 
the idea of self-determination stood in danger of being 
transformed from an instrument for combating annexations 
into an instrument for justifying them. Now we can say 
that this confusion has been cleared up. Leninism broadened 
the conception of self-determination, interpreting it as the 
right of the oppressed peoples of the dependent countries and 
colonies to complete secession, as the right of nations to inde¬ 
pendent existence as states. This precluded the possibility of 
justifying annexations by interpreting the right to self- 
determination as the right to autonomy. Thus, the principle 
of self-determination itself was transformed from an instru¬ 
ment for deceiving the masses, which it undoubtedly was in 
the hands of the social-chauvinists during the imperialist war, 
into an instrument for exposing all imperialist aspirations 
and chauvinist machinations, into an instrument for the pol¬ 
itical education of the masses in the spirit of internation¬ 
alism. 


Formerly, the question of the oppressed nations was 
usually regarded as purely a juridical question. Solemn proc¬ 
lamations about -(mational equality of rights,» innumerable 
declarations about the -«equality of nations»- — that was the 
stock-in-trade of the parties of the Second International, 
which glossed over the fact that -^equality of nations» under 
imperialism, where one group of nations (a minority) lives 
by exploiting another group of nations, is sheer mockery of 
the oppressed nations. Now we can say that this bourgeois- 
juridical point of view on the national question has been 
exposed. Leninism brought the national question down from 
the lofty heights of high-sounding declarations to solid ground, 
and declared that pronouncements about the -^equality of 
Dations^> not backed by the direct support of the proletarian 
parties for the liberation struggle of the oppressed nations 
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are meaningless and false. In this way the question of the 
oppressed nations became one of supporting the oppressed 
nations, of rendering real and continuous assistance to them 
in their struggle against imperialism for real equality of 
nations, for their independent existence as slates. 

Formerly, the national question was regarded from a 
reformist point of view, as an independent question having 
no connection with the general question of the power of 
capital, of the overthrow of imperialism, of the proletarian 
revolution. It was tacitly assumed that the victory of the 
proletariat in Europe was possible without a direct alliance 
with the liberation movement in the colonies, that the na¬ 
tional-colonial question could be solved on the quiet, <^ot its 
own accord,^" off the highway of the proletarian revolution, 
without a revolutionary struggle against imperialism. Now we 
can say that this anti-revolutionary point of view has been 
exposed. Leninism has proved, and the imperialist war and 
the revolution in Russia have confirmed, that the national 
question can be solved only in connection with and on the 
basis of the proletarian revolution, and that the road to 
victory of the revolution in the West lies through the rev¬ 
olutionary alliance with the liberation movement of the 
colonies and dependent countries against imperialism. The na¬ 
tional question is a part of the general question of the pro¬ 
letarian revolution, a part of the question of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 

The question is as follows: Are the revolutionary 
potentialities latent in the revolutionary liberation movement 
of the oppressed countries already exhausted, or not; and 
if not, is there any hope, any basis, for utilising these po¬ 
tentialities for the proletarian revolution, for transforming the 
dependent and colonial countries from a reserve of the imper¬ 
ialist bourgeoisie into a reserve of the revolutionary prolet¬ 
ariat, into an ally of the latter? 

Leninism replies to this question in the affirmative, i.e., 
it recognises the existence of revolutionary capacities in the 
national liberation movement of the oppressed countries 
and the possibility of using these for overthrowing the com¬ 
mon enemy, for overthrowing imperialism. The mechanics 
of the development of imperialism, the imperialist war and 
the revolution in Russia wholly confirm the conclusions of 
Leninism on this score. 

Hence the necessity for the proletariat of the «dominant» 
nations to support—resolutely and actively to support—the 



peoples^ liberation movement of the oppressed and dependent 


^ ^ot mean, of course, that the proletariat must 
^ every national movement, everywhere and always, 
in every individual concrete case. It means that support must 
be given to such national movements as tend to weaken, to 
over row imperialism, and not to strengthen and preserve it. 
Cases occur when the national movements in certain op- 
pressed countries come into conflict with the interests of 
the development of the proletarian movement. In such cases 
support IS, of course, entirely out of the question. The 
question of the rights of nations is not an isolated, self- 
sutiicient question; it is a pai*t of the general problem of the 
proletarian revolution, subordinate to the whole, and must 
be considered from the point of view of the whole. In the 
torties of the last century Marx supported the national move- 
ment of the Poles and Hungarians and was opposed to the 
national movement of the Czechs and the South Slavs. Why? 
Because the Czechs and the South Slavs were 
then -(■^reactionary peoples,»■ -(-(Russian outposts» in Europe, 
outposts of absolutism; whereas the Poles and the Hunga¬ 
rians were -revolutionary peoples,- fighting against abso¬ 
lutism. Because support of the national movement of the 
Czechs and the South Slavs was at that time equivalent to 
indirect support for tsarism, the most dangerous enemy of 
the revolutionary movement in Europe. 


-The various demands of democracy,- writes Lenin, -including 
self-determination, are not an absolute, but a small part of the general 
democratic (now; general socialist) world movement. In individual 
concrete cases, the part may contradict the whole; if so, it must be 
rejected- (see Vol. XIX, pp. 257-58). 


This is the position in regard to the question of parti¬ 
cular national movements, of the possible reactionary cha¬ 
racter of these movements—if. of course, they are appraised 
not from the formal point of view, not from the point of 
view of abstract rights, but concretely, from the point of 
view of the interests of the revolutionary movement. 

The same must be said of the revolutionary character 
of national movements in general. The unquestionably revolu¬ 
tionary character of the vast majority of national move¬ 
ments is as relative and peculiar as is the possible reactionary 
character of certain particular national movements. The rev¬ 
olutionary character of a national movement under the 
conditions of imperialist oppression does not necessarily 
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presuppose the existence of proletarian elements in the 
movement, the existence of a revolutionary or a republican 
programme of the movement, the existence of a democratic 
basis of the movement. The struggle that the Emir of 
Afghanistan is waging for the independence of Afghanistan 
is objectively a revolutionary struggle. despite the 
monarchist views of the Emir and his associates, for it 
weakens, disintegrates and undermines imperialism: whereas 
the struggle waged by such -desperate>^ democrats and 
^<Socialists.» <<revolutionaries>- and republicans as. for example, 
Kerensky and Tsereteli. Renaudel and Scheidemann. Cher¬ 
nov and Dan. Henderson and Clynes. during the imperial¬ 
ist war was a reactionary struggle, for its result was the 
embellishment, the strengthening, the victory of imperial¬ 
ism. For the same reasons, the struggle that the Egyptian 
merchants and bourgeois intellectuals are waging for the inde¬ 
pendence of Egypt is objectively a revolutionary struggle, 
despite the bourgeois origin and bourgeois title of the leaders 
of the Egyptian national movement, despite the fact that they 
are opposed to socialism: whereas the struggle that the 
British ^<Labour» Government is waging to preserve Egypt's 
dependent position is for the same reasons a reactionary 
struggle, despite the proletarian origin and the proletarian title 
of the members of that government, despite the fact that 
they are -«for» socialism. There is no need to mention the 
national movement in other, larger, colonial and dependent 
countries, such as India and China, every step of which 
along the road to liberation, even if it runs counter to the 
demands of formal democracy, is a steam-hammer blow at 
imperialism, i.e., is undoubtedly a revolutionary step. 

Lenin was right in saying that the national movement 
of the oppressed countries should be appraised not from the 
point of view of formal democracy, but from the point of 
view of the actual results, as shown by the general balance 
sheet of the struggle against imperialism, that is to say, 
-«not in isolation, but on a world scale» (see Vol. XIX, p. 257), 
2) The liberation movement of the oppressed peoples 
and the proletarian revolution. In solving the national question 
Leninism proceeds from the following theses: 

a) the world is divided into two camps: the camp of a 
handful of civilised nations, which possess finance capital 
and exploit the vast majority of the population of the globe; 
and the camp of the oppressed and exploited peoples in 
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the colonies and dependent countries, which constitute that 
majority; 

b) the colonies and the dependent countries, oppressed 
and exploited by finance capital, constitute a vast reserve 
and a very important source of strength for imperialism; 

c) the revolutionary struggle of the oppressed peoples 
in the dependent and colonial countries against imperialism 
is the only road that leads to their emancipation from 
oppression and exploitation; 

d) the most important colonial and dependent countries 
have already taken the path of the national liberation move¬ 
ment, which cannot but lead to the crisis of world cap¬ 
italism; 

e) the interests of the proletarian movement in the de¬ 
veloped countries and of the national liberation movement 
in the colonies call for the union of these two forms of 
the revolutionary movement into a common front against 
the common enemy, against imperialism; 

f) the victory of the working class in the developed 
countries and the liberation of the oppressed peoples from 
the yoke of imperialism are impossible without the forma¬ 
tion and the consolidation of a common revolutionary front; 

g) the formation of a common revolutionary front is 
impossible unless the proletariat of the oppressor nations 
renders direct and determined support to the liberation move¬ 
ment of the oppressed peoples against the imperialism of its 
-«own country,>> for «no nation can be free if it oppresses other 
nations^ (Engels); 

h) this support implies the upholding, defence and imple¬ 
mentation of the slogan of the right of nations to secession, 

to independent existence as states; 

i) unless this slogan is implemented, the union and 
collaboration of nations within a single world economic sys¬ 
tem, which is the material basis for the victory of world 

socialism, cannot be brought about; 

j) this union can only be voluntary, arising on the basis 

of mutual confidence and fraternal relations among peoples. 

Hence the two sides, the two tendencies in the national 
question: the tendency towards political emancipation from 
the shackles of imperialism and towards the formation of an 
independent national state-a tendency which arose as a 
consequence of imperialist oppression and colonial exploi¬ 
tation; and the tendency towards closer economic relations 
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among nations, which arose as 
of a world market and a world 


a result of the formation 
economic system. 


"Developing capitalism.» savs Lenin, "knows two liistorical lend 
encies in the national question. Fiisl; the awakening of national life 
and national movements, struggle against all national oppression, 
creation of national states. Second: development and acceleration oL 
all kinds of intercourse between nations, breakdown of national bar¬ 
riers. creation of the international unity of capital, of economic life 

in general, of politics, science etc. , * 

•‘‘‘Both tendencies arc a world-wide law of capitalism. The iirst 
predominates at the beginning of its development, the second charac¬ 
terises mature capitalism that is moving towards its transformation 
into socialist society- (see Vol. XVII. pp. 139-40). 


For imperialism these two tendencies represent irrecon¬ 
cilable contradictions: because imperialism cannot exist 

without exploiting colonies and forcibly retaining them 
within the framework of the -"integral whole*'-: because impeli- 
alism can bring nations togethei' only by means of annexa¬ 
tions and colonial conquest, without which impel ialism is, 

generally speaking- inconceivable. 

For communism, on the contrary, these tendencies are 
but two sides of a single cause the cause of the emancipa¬ 
tion of the oppressed peoples from the yoke of imperialism; 
because communism knows that the union of peoples in a 
single world economic system is possible only on the basis 
of mutual confidence and voluntary agreement, and that 
the road to the formation of a voluntary union of peoples 
lies through the separation of the colonies from the -integral^ 
imperialist -whole.- through the transformation of the co¬ 
lonies into independent states. 

Hence the necessity for a stubborn, continuous and de¬ 
termined struggle against the dominant-nation chauvinism 
of the -SociaUsts» of the ruling nations (Britain. France, 
America. Italy, Japan, etc.), who do not want to fight their 

governments, who do not want to support the 
struggle of the oppressed peoples in <<their» colonies for 
emancipation from oppression, for secession. 

Without such a struggle the education of the working 
class of the ruling nations in the spirit of true internationalism, 
in the spirit of closer relations with the toiling masses of 
the dependent countries and colonies, in the spirit of real 
preparation for the proletarian revolution, is inconceivable. 
The revolution would not have been victorious in Russia, 
and Kolchak and Denikin would not have been crushed, 
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had not the Russian proletariat enjoyed the sympathy and 

support of the oppressed peoples of the former Russian 

Empire. But to win the sympathy and support of these 

peoples it had first of all to break the fetters of Russian 

imperialism and free these peoples from the yoke of na¬ 
tional oppression. 

Without this it would have been impossible to conso¬ 
lidate Soviet power, to implant real internationalism and to 
create that remarkable organization for the collaboration of 
peoples which is called the Union of Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics, and which is the living prototype of the future 
union of peoples in a single world economic system. 

Hence the necessity of fighting against the national 
isolationism, narrowness and aloofness of the Socialist in 
the oppressed countries, who do not want to rise above their 
national parochialism and who do not understand the con¬ 
nection between the liberation movement in their own 
countries and the proletarian movement in the ruling 
countries. 

Without such a struggle it is inconceivable that the pro¬ 
letariat of the oppressed nations can maintain an independent 
policy and its class solidarity with the proletariat of the 
ruling countries in the fight for the overthrow of the common 
enemy, in the fight for the overthrow of imperialism. 

Without such a struggle, internationalism would be 

impossible. 

Such is the way in which the toiling masses of the 
dominant and of the oppressed nations must be educated 
in the spirit of revolutionary internationalism. 

Here is what Lenin says about this twofold task of 
communism in educating the workers in the spirit of inter¬ 
nationalism; 

•«Can such education... be concretely identical in great, oppressing 
nations and in small, oppressed nations, in annexing nations and in 
annexed nations? 

•«Obviously not. The way to the one goal—to complete equality, 
to the closest relations and the subsequent amalgamation of all na¬ 
tions—obviously proceeds here by different routes in each concrete 
case; in the same way, let us say, as the route to a point in the 
middle of a given page lies towards the left from one edge and 
towards the right from the opposite edge. If a Social-Democrat 
belonging to a great, oppressing, annexing nation, while advocating 
the amalgamation of nations in general, were to forget even for 
one moment that ’his’ Nicholas II, ’his’ Wilhelm, George, Poincar6, 
etc., also stands for amalgamation with small nations (by means of 
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annexations)—Nicholas II being for ’amalgamation’ with Galicia, 
Wilhelm II for ’amalgamation’ with Belgium, etc.—such a Social- 
Democrat would be a ridiculous doctrinaire in theory and an abettor 
of imperialism in practice. 

•«The weight of emphasis in the internationalist education of 
the workers in the oppressing countries must necessarily consist in 
their advocating and upholding freedom of secession for oppressed 
countries. Without this there can be no internationalism. It is our 
right and duty to treat every Social-Democrat of an oppressing 
nation who fails to conduct such propaganda as an imperialist and. 
a scoundrel. This is an absolute demand, even if the chance of 
secession being possible and ’feasible’ before the introduction of 
socialism be only one in a thousand.... 

<^On the other hand, a Social-Democrat belonging to a small na¬ 
tion must emphasise in his agitation the second word of our general 
formula: ’voluntary union* of nations. He may, without violating his 
duties as an internationalist, be in favour of either the political 
independence of his nation or its inclusion in a neighbouring state 
X, Y, Z, etc. But in all cases he must fight against small-nation 
narrow-mindedness, isolationism and aloofness, he must fight for the 
recognition of the whole and the general, for the subordination of the 
interests of the particular to the interests of the general. 

■^People who have not gone thoroughly into the question think 
there is a ’contradiction’ in Social-Democrats of oppressing nations 
insisting on ’freedom of secession,’ while Social-Democrats of oppressed 
nations insist on ’freedom of union.* However, a little reflection 
will show that there is not, and cannot be, any other road leading 
from the given situation to internationalism and the amalgamation 
of nations, any other road to this goah»- (see Vol. XIX, pp. 261-62). 


VII 

STRATEGY AND TACTICS 


From this theme I take six questions: 

a) strategy and tactics as the science of leadership in 
the class struggle of the proletariat; 

b) stages of the revolution, and strategy; 

c) the flow and ebb of the movement, and tactics; 

d) strategic leadership; 

e) tactical leadership; 

f) reformism and revolutionism. 

1) Strategy and tactics as the science of leadership in 
the class struggle of the proletariat. The period of the do¬ 
mination of the Second International was mainly a period 
the formation and training of the proletarian political 
armies under conditions of more or less peaceful development. 


It was the period of parliamentarism as the predominant 
form of the class struggle. Questions of great class conflicts, 
of preparing the proletariat for revolutionary clashes, of the 
means of achieving the dictatorship of the proletariat, did 
not seem to be on the order of the day at that time. The 
task was confined to utilising all means of legal development 
for the purpose of forming and training the proletarian 
armies, to utilising parliamentarism in conformity with the 
conditions under which the status of the proletariat remained, 
and, as it seemed, had to remain, that of an opposition. It 
scarcely needs proof that in such a period and with such 
a conception of the tasks of the proletariat there could 
be neither an integral strategy nor any elaborated tactics. 
There were fragmentary and detached ideas about tactics and 
strategy, but no tactics or strategy as such. 

The mortal sin of the Second International was not that 
it pursued at that time the tactics of utilising parliamentary 
forms of struggle, but that it overestimated the importance 
of these forms, that it considered them virtually the only 
forms; and that when the period of open revolutionary 
battles set in and the question of extra-parliamentary forms 
of struggle came to the fore, the parties of the Second Inter¬ 
national turned their backs on these new tasks, refused to 
shoulder them. 

Only in the subsequent period, the period of direct action 
by the proletariat, the period of proletarian revolution, when 
the question of overthirowing the bourgeoisie became a question 
of immediate practical action; when the question of the 
reserves of the proletariat (strategy) became one of the most 
burning questions; when all forms of struggle and of or¬ 
ganisation, parliamentary and extra-parliamentary (tactics), 
had quite clearly manifested themselves—only in this 
period could an integral strategy and elaborated 
tactics for the struggle of the proletariat be worked 
out. It was precisely in this period that Lenin brought 
out into the light of day the brilliant ideas of Marx 
and Engels on tactics and strategy that had been suppressed 
by the opportunists of the Second International. But Lenin 
did not confine himself to restoring particular tactical pro¬ 
positions of Marx and Engels. He developed them further 
and supplemented them with new ideas and propositions, 
combining them all into a system of rules and guiding princi¬ 
ples for the leadership of the class struggle of the prole¬ 
tariat. Lenin’s pamphlets, such as What Is To Be Done., 
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Two Tactics, Imperialism, The State and Revolution, The 
Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky, <^Le)t- 
Wing» Communism, undoubludly constitute priceless contri¬ 
butions to the general treasury of IMarxism, to its revolu¬ 
tionary arsenal. The strategy and tactics of Leninism consti¬ 
tute the science of leadership in the revolutionary struggle 
of the proletariat. 

2) Stages of the revolution, and strategy. Strategy is the 
determination of the direction of the main blow of the 
proletariat at a given stage of the revolution, the elaboration 
of a corresponding plan for the disposition of the revolution¬ 
ary forces (main and secondary reserves), the fight to carry 
out this plan throughout the given stage of the revolution. 

Our revolution had already passed through two stages, 
and after the October Revolution it entered a third one. Our 
strategy changed accordingly. 

First stage. 1903 to February 1917. Objective: to 
overthrow tsarism and completely wipe out the survivals 
of medievalism. The main force of the revolution: the pro¬ 
letariat. Immediate reserves: the peasantry. Direction of the 
main blow: the isolation of the liberal-monarchist bourgeoisie, 
which was striving to win over the peasantry and liquidate 
the revolution by a compromise with tsarism. Plan for the 
disposition of forces: alliance of the working class with the 
peasantry, «The proletariat must carry to completion the 
democratic revolution, by allying to itself the mass of the 
peasantry in order to crush by force the resistance of the 
autocracy and to paralyse the instability of the bourgeoisie^ 
(see Lenin. Vol. VIIL p. 96). 

Second stage. March 1917 to October 1917. Objective: to 
overthrow imperialism in Russia and to withdraw from the 
imperialist war. The main force of the revolution: the pro¬ 
letariat. Immediate reserves: the poor peasantry. The prolet¬ 
ariat of neighbouring countries as probable reserves. The 
protracted war and the crisis of imperialism as a favourable 
factor. Direction of the main blow: isolation of the petty- 
bourgeois democrats (Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries), who were striving to win over the toiling masses of 
the peasantry and to put an end to the revolution by a 
compromise with imperialism. Plan for the disposition of 
forces: alliance of the proletariat with the poor peasantry. 
«The proletariat must accomplish the socialist revolution, by 
allying to itself the mass of the semi-proletarian elements 
of the population in order to crush by force the resistance 
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of the bourgeoisie and to paralyse the instability of the 
peasantry and the petty bourgeoisie» (ibid.). 

Third stage. Began after the October Revolution. Objecti¬ 
ve: to consolidate the dictatorship of the proletariat in one 
country, using it as a base for the defeat of imperialism in 
all countries. The revolution spreads beyond the confines 
of one country; the epoch of world revolution has begun. 
The main forces of the revolution: the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in one country, the revolutionary movement of the 
proletariat in all countries. Main reserves: the semi-prolet¬ 
arian and small-peasant masses in the developed countries, 
the liberation movement in the colonies and dependent coun¬ 
tries. Direction of the main blow: isolation of the petty- 
bourgeois democrats, isolation of the parties of the Second 
International, which constitute the main support of the 
policy of compromise with imperialism. Plan for the dispo¬ 
sition of forces: alliance of the proletarian revolution With 
the liberation movement in the colonies and the dependent 
countries. 

Strategy deals with the main forces of the revolution 
and their reserves. It changes with the passing of the rev¬ 
olution from one stage to another, but remains basically 
unchanged throughout a given stage. 

3) The flow and ebb of the movement, and tactics. Tac¬ 
tics are the determination of the line of conduct of the pro¬ 
letariat in the comparatively short period of the flow or 
ebb of the movement, of the rise or decline of the revolu¬ 
tion, the fight to carry out this line by means of replac¬ 
ing old forms of struggle and organization by new ones, old 
slogans by new ones, by combining these forms, etc. While the 
object of strategy ■ is to win the war against tsarism, let us 
say, or against the bourgeoisie, to carry through the struggle 
against tsarism or against the bourgeoisie to its end, tactics 
pursue less important objects, for their aim is not the 
winning of the war as a whole, but the winning of some 
particular engagements or some particular battles, the 
carrying through successfully of some particular campaigns 
or actions corresponding to the concrete circumstances in the 
given period of rise or decline of the revolution. Tactics 
are a part of strategy, subordinate to it and serving it. 

Tactics change according to flow and ebb. While the 
strategic plan remained unchanged during the first stage 
of the revolution (1903 to February 1917), tactics changed 
several times during that period. In the period from 1903 to 
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1905 the Party pursued offensive tactics, for the tide of the 
revolution was rising, the movement was on the upgrade, 
and tactics had to proceed from this fact. Accordingly, the 
forms of struggle were revolutionary, corresponding to the 
requirements of the rising tide of the revolution. Local pol¬ 
itical strikes, political demonstrations, the general political 
strike, boycott of the Duma, uprising, revolutionary 
fighting slogans—such were the successive forms of struggle 
during that period. These changes in the forms of struggle 
were accompanied by corresponding changes in the forms 
of organization. Factory committees, revolutionary peasant 
committees, strike committees. Soviets of workers deputies, 
a workers’ party operating more or less openly such were 
the forms of organization during that period. 

In the period from 1907 to 1912 the Party was compelled 
to resort to tactics of retreat; for we then experienced a 
decline in the revolutionary movement, the ebb of the rev¬ 
olution, and tactics necessarily had to take this fact into 
consideration. The forms of struggle, as well as the forms of 
organization, changed accordingly: instead of the boycott of 
the Duma-participation in the Duma; instead of open revolu¬ 
tionary actions outside the Duma actions and work in the 
Duma; instead of general political strikes-partial economic 
strikes, or simply a lull in activities. Of course, the Party 
had to go underground during that period, while the revolu¬ 
tionary mass organizations were replaced by cultural, educa¬ 
tional. co-operative, insurance and other legal organizations. 

The same must be said of the second and third stages 
of the revolution, during which tactics changed dozens of 
times, whereas the strategic plans remained unchanged. 

Tactics deal with the forms of struggle and the forms 
of organization of the proletariat, with their changes and 
combinations. During a given stage of the revolution tactics 
may change several times, depending on the flow or ebb, 
the rise or decline, of the revolution. 

4) Strategic leadership. The reserves of the revolution 
can be; 

direct: a) the peasantry and in general the intermediate 
strata of the population within the country; b) the proletariat 
of neighbouring countries; c) the revolutionary movement 
in the colonies and dependent countries; d) the conquests and 
gains of the dictatorship of the proletariat—part of which 
the proletariat may give up temporarily, while retaining 
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superiority of forces, in order to buy off a powerful enemy 
and gain a respite; and 

indirect: a) the contradictions and conflicts among the 
non-proletarian classes within the country, which can be 
utilised by the proletariat to weaken the enemy and to 
strengthen its own reserves; b) contradictions, conflicts and 
wars (the imperialist war, for instance) among the bourgeois 
states hostile to the proletarian state, which can be utilised 
by the proletariat in its offensive or in manoeuvring in the 
event of a forced retreat. 

There is no need to speak at length about the reserves 
of the first category, as their significance is clear to 
everyone. As for the reserves of the second category, whose 
significance is not always clear, it must be said that some¬ 
times they are of prime importance for the progress of 
the revolution. One can hardly deny the enormous importance, 
for example, of the conflict between the petty-bourgeois 
democrats (Socialist-Revolutionaries) and the liberal- 
monarchist bourgeoisie (the Cadets) during and after the first 
revolution, which undoubtedly played its part in freeing the 
peasantry from the influence of the bourgeoisie. Still less 
reason is there for denying the colossal importance of the 
fact that the principal groups of imperialists were engaged 
in a deadly war during the period of the October Revolu¬ 
tion, when the imperialists, engrossed in war among them¬ 
selves, were unable to concentrate their forces against the 
young Soviet power, and the proletariat, for this very reason, 
was able to get down to the work of organizing its forces 
and consolidating its power, and to prepare the rout of 
Kolchak and Denikin. It must be presumed that now, when 
the contradictions among the imperalist groups are becoming 
more and more profound, and when a new war among them 
is becoming inevitable, reserves of this description will 
assume ever greater importance for the proletariat. 

The task of strategic leadership is to make proper use 
of all these reserves for the achievement of the main object 
of the revolution at the given stage of its development. 

What does making proper use of reserves mean? 

It means fulfilling certain necessary conditions, of which 
the following must be regarded as the principal ones: 

Firstly. The concentration of the main forces of the rev¬ 
olution at the enemy’s most vulnerable spot at the decisive 
moment, when the revolution has already become ripe, when 
the offensive is going full-steam ahead, when insurrection 
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is knocking at the dooi\ and when bringing the reserves 
up to the vanguard is the decisive condition of success. The 
Party’s strategy during the period from April to October 1917 
can be taken as an example of this manner of utilising 
reserves. Undoubtedly, the enemy s most vulnerable spot 
at that time was the war. Undoubtedly, it was on this 
question, as the fundamental one. that the Party rallied the 
broadest masses of the population around the proletarian 
vanguard. The Party's strategy during that period was. 
while training the vanguard for street action by means of 
manifestations and demonstrations, to bring the reserves up 
to the vanguard through the medium of the Soviets in the 
rear and the soldiers’ committees at the front. The outcome 
of the revolution has shown that the reserves were pro¬ 
perly utilised. 

Here is what Lenin, paraphrasing the well-known theses 
of Marx and Engels on insurrection, says about this condi¬ 
tion of the strategic utilisation of the forces of the revo¬ 
lution : 

«!) Never play with insurrection, but when beginning it firmly 

realise that you must go to the end. 

^2) Concentrate a great superiority of forces at the decisive point, 
at the decisive moment, otherwise the enemy, who has the advantage 
of better preparation and organization, will destroy the insurgents. 

■«3) Once the insurrection has begun, you must act with the 
greatest determination, and by all means, without fail, take the 
offensive* ’The defensive is the death of every armed rising.’ 

■«4) You must try to take the enemy by surprise and seize the 

moment when his forces are scattered. 

■«5) You must strive for daily successes, even if small (one might 
say hourly, if it is the case of one town), and at all costs retain 
the 'moral ascendancy' (see Vol. XXI, pp. 319-20). 

Secondly. The selection of the moment for the decisive 
blow, of the moment for starting the insurrection, so timed 
as to coincide with the moment when the crisis has reached 
its climax, when it is already the case that the vanguard 
is prepared to fight to the end, the reserves are prepared to 
support the vanguard, and maximum consternation reigns 

in the ranks of the enemy. 

The decisive battle, says Lenin, may be deemed to have fully 
matured if «(1) all the class forces hostile to us have become 
sufficiently entangled, are sufficiently at loggerheads, have sufficiently 
Weakened themselves in a struggle which is beyond their strength-; 
if '«(2) all the vacillating, wavering, unstable, intermediate elements— 
the petty bourgeoisie, the petty-bourgeois democrats as distinct from 
the bourgeoisie—have sufficiently exposed themselves in the eyes 
of the people, have sufficiently disgraced themselves through their 
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practical bankruptcy”-; if «(3) among the proletariat a mass sentiment 
in favour of supporting the most determined, supremely bold, rev¬ 
olutionary action against the bourgeoisie has arisen and begun vigorously 
to grow. The revolution is indeed ripe; then, indeed, if we have 
correctly gauged all the conditions indicated above... and if we 
have chosen the moment rightly, our victory is assured>*' (see Vol. 
XXV, p. 229). 

The manner in which the October uprising was carried 
out may be taken as a model of such strategy. 

Failure to observe this condition leads to a dangerous 
error called «loss of tempo,» when the Party lags behind 
the movement or runs far ahead of it, courting the danger 
of failure. An example of such «loss of tempo,» of how the 
moment for an uprising should not be chosen, may be seen 
in the attempt made by a section of our comrades to begin 
the uprising by arresting the Democratic Conference in 
September 1917, when wavering was still apparent in the 
Soviets, when the armies at the front were still at the 
crossroads, when the reserves had not yet been brought 
up to the vanguard. 

Thirdly, Undeviating pursuit of the course adopted, no 
matter what difficulties and complications are encountered on 
the road towards the goal; this is necessary in order that 
the vanguard may not lose sight of the main goal of the 
struggle and that the masses may not stray from the road 
while marching towards that goal and striving to rally 
around the vanguard. Failure to observe this condition leads 
to a grave error, well known to sailors as -«losing one s 
bearings.”- As an example of this ^dosing one’s bearings» 
we may take the erroneous conduct of our Party when, 
immediately after the Democratic Conference, it adopted a 
resolution to participate in the Pre-parliament. For the moment 
the Party, as it were, forgot that the Pre-parliament was 
an attempt of the bourgeoisie to switch the country from 
the path of the Soviets to the path of bourgeois parliamentar¬ 
ism, that the Party’s participation in such a body might 
result in mixing everything up and confusing the workers 
and peasants, who were waging a revolutionary strugg e 
under the slogan; «A\\ Power to the Soviets.» This mistake 
was rectified by the withdrawal of the Bolsheviks from 

the Pre-parliament. . 

Fourthly. Manoeuvring the reserves v^ith a view to 

effecting a proper retreat when the enemy is strong, when 
retreat is inevitable, when to accept battle forced upon us 
by the enemy si obviously disadvantageous, when, with tne 
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given relation of forces, retreat becomes the only way to 
escape a blow against the vanguard and to retain the reser¬ 
ves for the latter. 

■«The revolutionary parties,says Lenin, --must complete their 
education. They have learned to attack. Now they have to realise 
that this knowledge must be supplemented with the knowledge how 
to retreat properly. They have to realise—and the revolutionary class 
is taught to realise it by its own bitter experience—that \'ictory 
is impossible unless they have learned both how to attack and how 
to retreat properly^^ (see Vol. XXV, p. 177). 

The object of this strategy is to gain time, to disrupt 
the enemy, and to accumulate forces in order later to assume 
the offensive. 

The signing of the Brest Peace may be taken as a model 
of this strategy, for it enabled the Party to gain time, to 
take advantage of the conflicts in the camp of the imperialists, 
to disrupt the forces of the enemy, to retain the support 
of the peasantry, and to accumulate forces in preparation 
for the offensive against Kolchak and Denikin. 

«In concluding a separate peace/* said Lenin at that time, «we 
free ourselves as much as is possible at the present moment from 
both warring imperialist groups, we take advantage of their mutual 
enmity and warfare, which hinder them from making a deal against 
us, and for a certain period have our hands free to advance and to 
consolidate the socialist revolution** (see Vol. XXII, p. 198). 

■«Now even the biggest fool,» said Lenin three years after the 
Brest Peace, can see -«that the ’Brest Peace’ was a concession that 
strengthened us and broke up the forces of international imperialism** 
(see Vol. XXVII, p. 7). 

Such are the principal conditions which ensure correct 
strategic leadership. 

5) Tactical leadership. Tactical leadership is a part of 
strategic leadership, subordinated to the tasks and the 
requirements of the latter. The task of tactical leadership 
is to master all forms of struggle and organization of the 
proletariat and to ensure that they are used properly so 
as to achieve, with the given relation of forces, the maxi¬ 
mum results necessary to prepare for strategic success. 

What is meant by making proper use of the forms of 
struggle and organization of the proletariat? 

It means fulfilling certain necessary conditions, of which 
the following must be regarded as the principal ones: 

Firstly. To put in the forefront precisely those forms 
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of struggle and organization which are best suited to the 
conditions prevailing during the flow or ebb of the movement 
at a given moment, and which therefore can facilitate and 
ensure the bringing of the masses to the revolutionary po¬ 
sitions, the bringing of the millions to the revolutionary front, 
and their disposition at the revolutionary front. 

The point here is not that the vanguard should realise 
the impossibility of preserving the old regime and the in¬ 
evitability of its overthrow. The point is that the masses, 
the millions, should understand this inevitability and display 
the readiness to support the vanguard. But the masses can 
understand this only from their own experience. The task 
is to enable the vast masses to realise from their own expe¬ 
rience the inevitability of the overthrow of the old regime, 
to promote such methods of struggle and forms of organ¬ 
isation as will make it easier for the masses to realise from 
experience the correctness of the revolutionary slogans. 

The vanguard would have become detached from the 
working class, and the working class would have lost contact 
with the masses, if the Party had not decided at the time 
to participate in the Duma, if it had not decided to concen¬ 
trate its forces on work in the Duma and to develop^ a 
struggle on the basis of this work, in order to make it easier 
for the masses to realise from their own experience the 
futility of the Duma, the falsity of the promises of the 
Cadets, the impossibility of compromise with tsarism, and 
the inevitability of an alliance between the peasantry and 
the working class. Had the masses not gained their expe¬ 
rience during the period of the Duma, the exposure of the 
Cadets and the hegemony of the proletariat would have been 

impossible. , 

The danger of the -Otzovist>- tactics was that they 

threatened to detach the vanguard from the millions of its 


reserves* 

The Party would have become detached from the working 

class, and the working class would have lost its influence among 
the broad masses of the peasants and soldiers, if the proletariat 

had followed the «Left» Communists, who called for an i^rjsing 
in April 1917, when the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries had not yet exposed themselves as advocates of 
war and imperialism, when the masses had not yet realised 
from their own experience the falsity of the si^ches of the 

Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries about pe^, land 

and freedom. Had the masses not gained this experience 
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during the Kerensky period, the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries would not have been isolated and the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat would have been impossible. 
Therefore, the tactics of ^patiently explaining- the mistakes 
of the petty-bourgeois parties and of open struggle in the 
Soviets were the only correct tactics. 

The danger of the tactics of the -Left- Communists was 
that they threatened to transform the Party from the leader 
of the proletarian revolution into a handful of futile conspi¬ 
rators with no ground to stand on. 

-Victory cannot be won with the vanguard alone,- says Lenin. 
-To throw the vanguard alone into the decisive battle, before the 
whole class, before the broad masses have taken up a position 
either of direct support of the vanguard, or at least of benevolent 
neutrality towards it... would be not merely folly but a crime. 
And in order that actually the whole class, that actually the broad 
masses of the working people and those oppressed by capital may take 
up such a position, propaganda and agitation alone are not enough. 
For this the masses must have their own political experience. Such 
is the fundamental law of all great revolutions, now confirmed 
with astonishing force and vividness not only in Russia but also 
in Germany. Not only the uncultured, often illiterate masses of 
Russia, but the highly cultured, entirely literate masses of Germany 
had to realise through their own painful experience the absolute 
impotence and spinelessness, the absolute helplessness and servility 
to the bourgeoisie, the utter vileness, of the government of the 
knights of the Second International, the absolute inevitability of a 
dictatorship of the extreme reactionaries (Kornilov in Russia, Kapp 
and Co. in Germany) as the only alternative to a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, in order to turn resolutely towards communism- (see VoL 
XXV, p. 228). 

Secondly. To locate at any given moment the particular 
link in the chain of processes which, if grasped, will enable 
us to keep hold of the whole chain and to prepare the condi¬ 
tions for achieving strategic success. 

The point here is to single out from all the tasks con¬ 
fronting the Party the particular immediate task, the fulfil¬ 
ment of which constitutes the central point, and the 
accomplishment of which ensures the successful fulfilment of 
the other immediate tasks. 

The importance of this thesis may be illustrated by two 
examples, one of which could be taken from the remote past 
(the period of the formation of the Party) and the other 
from the immediate present {the period of the NEP). 

In the period of the formation of the Party, when the 
innumerable circles and organisations had not yet been linked 
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together, when amateurishness and the parochial outlook of 
the circles were corroding the Party from top to bottom, 
when ideological confusion was the characteristic feature of 
the internal life of the Party, the main link and the main 
task in the chain of links and in the chain of tasks then 
confronting the Party proved to be the establishment of 
an all-Russian illegal newspaper (Iskra). Why? Because, 
under the conditions then prevailing, only by means of an 
all-Russian illegal newspaper was it possible to create a 
solid core of the Party capable of uniting the innumerable 
circles and organisations into one whole, to prepare the 
conditions for ideological and tactical unity, and thus to build 
the foundations for the formation of a real party. 

a 

During the period of transition from war to economic 
construction, when industry was vegetating in the grip of 
disruption and agriculture was suffering from a shortage 
of urban manufactured goods, when the establishment of a 
bond between state industry and peasant economy became 
the fundamental condition for successful socialist construc¬ 
tion—in that period it turned out that the main link in the 
chain of processes, the main task among a number of tasks, 
was to develop trade. Why? Because under the condi¬ 
tions of the NEP the bond between industry and peasant 
economy cannot be established except through trade; because 
under the conditions of the NEP production without sale 
is fatal for industry; because industry can be expanded 
only by the expansion of sales as a result of developing 
trade; because only after we have consolidated our position 
in the sphere of trade, only after we have secured contro 

of trade, only after we have secured this link can there be any 

hope of linking industry with the peasant market and succe^- 
fully fulfilling the other immediate tasks in order to create the 
conditions for building the foundations of socialist economy- 

«It is not enough to be a revolutionary and an adherent of 
socialism or a Communist in general,- says Lenin «One must oe 
able at each particular moment to find the particular link in the chain 
which one must grasp with all one’s might in order tojceep noia 
of the whole chain and to prepare firmly for the transition to t 

next link.-. •. 

«At the present time... this link is the revival of intern^al 
under propelr state regulation (direction). Trade—that is the 
. in the historical chain of events, in the transitional forms of our 
cialist construction in 1921-22, ’which we must grasp with all our 

might ’..(see Vol. XXVII, p. 82). 
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Such are the principal conditions which ensure correct 
tactical leadership: 

6) Rejormism and revolutionism. What is the difference 
between revolutionarv tactics and reformist tactics? 

Some think that Leninism is opposed to reforms, op¬ 
posed to compromises and to agreements in general. This is 
absolutely wrong. Bolsheviks know as well as anybody else 
that in a certain sense -every little helps.” that under certain 
conditions reforms in general, and compromises and 
agreements in particular, are necessary and useful. 

■«To carry on a war for the overthrow of the international bour¬ 
geoisie,» says Lenin. war which is a hundred times more difficult, 
protracted and complicated than the most stubborn of ordinary wars 
between states, and to refuse beforehand to manoeuvre, to utilise 
the conflict of interests (even though temporary) among one’s enemies, 
to reject agreements and compromises with possible (even though 
temporary, unstable, vacillating and conditional) allies—is not this 
ridiculous in the extreme? Is it not as though, when making a difficult 
ascent of an unexplored and hitherto inaccessible mountain, we were 
to refuse beforehand ever to move in zigzags, ever to retrace our steps, 
ever to abandon the course once selected and to try others ?>> (see 
Vol. XXV, p. 210). 

Obviously, therefore, it is not a matter of reforms or 
of compromises and agi'eements, but of the use people make 
of reforms and agreements. 

To a reformist, reforms are everything, while revolu¬ 
tionary work is something incidental, something just to 
talk about, mere eyewash. That is why, with reformist tactics 
under the conditions of bourgeois rule, reforms are inevi¬ 
tably transformed into an instrument for strengthening that 
rule, an instrument for disintegrating the revolution. 

To a revolutionary, on the contrary, the main thing is 
revolutionary work and not reforms; to him reforms are 
a by-product of the revolution. That is why, with revolutionary 
tactics under the conditions of bourgeois rule, reforms are 
naturally transformed into an instrument for disintegrating 
that rule, into an instrument for strengthening the revo¬ 
lution, into a strongpoint for the further development of the 
revolutionary movement. 

The revolutionary will accept a refox'm in order to use 
it as an aid in combining legal work with illegal work and 
to intensify, under its cover, the illegal work for the revolu¬ 
tionary preparation of the masses for the overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie. 
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That is the essence of making revolutionary use of 
reforms and agreements under the conditions of imperialism. 

The reformist, on the contrary, will accept reforms in 
order to renounce all illegal work, to thwart the preparation 
of the masses for the revolution and to rest in the shade 
of <<bestowed» reforms. 

That is the essence of reformist tactics. 

Such is the position in regard to reforms and agree¬ 
ments under the conditions of imperialism. 

The situation changes somewhat, however, after the 
overthrow of imperialism, under the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat. Under certain conditions, in a certain situation, the 
proletarian power may find itself compelled temporarily to 
leave the path of the revolutionary reconstruction of the 
existing order of things and to take the path of its gradual 
transformation, the <-<reformist path,>^ as Lenin says in his 
well-known article «The Importance of GoldjW^^® the path of 
flanking movements, of reforms and concessions to the 
non-proletarian classes—in order to disintegrate these classes, 
to give the revolution a respite, to recuperate one’s forces and 
prepare the conditions for a new offensive. It cannot he 
denied that in a sense this is a -wreformist^^ path. But it 
must be borne in mind that there is a fundamental distinction 
here, which consists in the fact that in this case the reform 
emanates from the proletarian power, it strengthens the pro¬ 
letarian power, it procures for it a necessary respite, its 
purpose is to disintegrate, not the revolution, but the non- 
proletarian classes. 

Under such conditions a reform is thus transformed 
into its opposite. 

The proletarian power is able to adopt such a policy 
because, and only because, the sweep of the revolution 
the preceding period was great enough and therefore provided 
a sufficiently wide expanse within which to retreat, 
substituting for offensive tactics the tactics of temporary . 

retreat, the tactics of flanking movements. 

Thus, while formerly, under bourgeois rule, reforms 
were a by-product of revolution, now, under the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, the source of reforms is the revolutionary 
gains of the proletariat, the reserves accumulated in the hands 
of the proletariat and consisting of these gains. 


•«Only Marxism,says Lenin, ^has precisely and 
the relation of reforms to revolution. However, 


correctly defined 
Marx was able 
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to see this relation only from one aspect, namely, undei the condi¬ 
tions preceding tlie first to any extent permanent and lastinj^ \'icloi'y 
of the proletariat, if only in a single country. Under those conditions, 
the basis of the proper relation \vas: reforms are a bv-product 
of the revolutionary class struggle of the proletariat.. . . After the 
victory of the proletariat, if only in a single country, something new 
enters into the relation between reforms and revolution. In principle, 
it is the same as before, but a change in form takes place, which 
Marx himself could not foresee, but which can be appreciated only 
on the basis of the philosophy and politics of Maixism... . After 
the victory (while still remaining a by-product on an international 
scale) they (i.e., reforms—J. St.) are, in addition, for the country in 
which victory has been achieved, a necessary and legitimate lespite 
in those cases when, after the utmost exertion of effort, it becomes 
obvious that sufficient strength is lacking for the revolutionary 
accomplishment of this or that transition. Viclor\ creates such a 
'reserve of strength* that it is possible to hold out even in a foiced 
retreat, to hold out both materially and morally^> (see Vol XXVII, 
pp. 84-85). 


VIII 

THE PARTY 


In the pre-revolutionary period, the period of more or 
less peaceful development, when the parties of the Second 
International were the predominant force in the working-class 
movement and parliamentary forms of struggle were regarded 
as the principal forms—under these conditions the Party neither 
had nor could have had that great and decisive importance 
which it acquired afterwards, under conditions of open rev¬ 
olutionary clashes. Defending the Second International against 
attacks made upon it, Kautsky says that the parties of the 
Second International are an instrument of peace and not of 
war, and that for this very reason they were powerless to 
take any important steps during the war, during the period 
of revolutionary action by the proletariat. That is quite true: 
But w'hat does it mean? It means that the parties of the 
Second International are unfit for the revolutionary struggle 
of the proletariat, that they are not militant parties of the 
proletariat, leading the workers to power, but election 
machines adapted for parliamentary elections and parliamen¬ 
tary struggle. This, in fact, explains why, in the days when 
the opportunists of the Second International were in the 
ascendancy, it was not the party but its parliamentary 
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group that was the chief political organization of the prolet¬ 
ariat. It is well known that the party at that time was really 
an appendage and subsidiary of the parliamentary group. 
It scarcely needs proof that under such circumstances and 
with such a party at the helm there could be no question 
of preparing the proletariat for revolution. 

But matters have changed radically with the dawn of 
the new period. The new period is one of open class colli¬ 
sions, of revolutionary action by the proletariat, of proletarian 
revolution, a period when forces are being directly mustered 
for the overthrow of imperialism and the seizure of power 
by the proletariat. In this period the proletariat is confronted 
with new tasks, the tasks of reorganising all party work 
on new, revolutionary lines; of educating the workers in the 
spirit of revolutionary struggle for power; of preparing and 
moving up reserves; of establishing an alliance with the pro¬ 
letarians of neighbouring countries; of establishing firm ties 
with the liberation movement in the colonies and dependent 
countries, etc., etc. To think that these new tasks can be 
performed by the old Social-Democratic parties, brought 
up as they were in the peaceful conditions of parliamenta¬ 
rism, is to doom oneself to hopeless despair, to inevitable 
defeat. If, with such tasks to shoulder, the proletariat remained 
under the leadership of the old parties, it would be 
completely unarmed. It scarcely needs proof that the pro¬ 
letariat could not consent to such a state of affairs. 

Hence the necessity for a new party, a militant party, 
a revolutionary party, one bold enough to lead the prolet¬ 
arians in the struggle for power, sufficiently experienced 
to find its bearings amidst the complex conditions of a rev¬ 
olutionary situation, and sufficiently flexible to steer clear 
of all submerged rocks in the path to its goal. 

Without such a party it is useless even to think of 
overthrowing imperialism, of achieving the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 

This new party is the party of Leninism. 

What are the specific features of this new party? 

1) The Party as the advanced detachment of the work¬ 
ing class. The Party must be, first of all, the advanced 
detachment of the working class. The Party must absorb all 
the best elements of the working class, their experience, their 
revolutionary spirit, their selfless devotion to the cause of the 
proletariat. But in order that it may really be the advanc^ de¬ 
tachment, the Party must be armed with revolutionary theory, 
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with a knowledge of the laws of the movement, with a know¬ 
ledge of the laws of revolution. Wiihout this itwill be incapable 
of directing the struggle of the proletariat, of leading the 
proletariat. The Party cannot be a real party if it lirnits 
itself to registering what the masses of the working ciass 
feel and think, if it drags at the tail of the spontaneous 
movement, if it is unable to overcome the inertia and the 
political indifference of the spontaneous movement, if it is 
unable to rise above the momentary interests of 
the proletariat, if it is unable to raise the masses 

to the level of understanding the class interests of 

the proletariat. The Party must stand at the head of the 

working class*, it must see farther than the working class, 
it must lead the proletariat, and not drag at the tail of 
the spontaneous movement. The parties of the Second 

International, which preach ■«khvostism,» are vehicles of 
bourgeois policy, which condemns the proletariat to the 
role of a tool in the hands of the bourgeoisie. Onl}^ a party 
which adopts the standpoint of advanced detachment of 
the proletariat and is able to raise the masses to the level 
of understanding the class interests of the proletariat only 
such a party can divert the working class from the path 
of trade unionism and convert it into an independent pol¬ 


itical force. , , 

The Party is the political leader of the working class. 

I have already spoken of the difficulties of the strug¬ 
gle of the working class, of the complicated conditions of 
the struggle of strategy and tactics, of reserves and ma¬ 
noeuvring, of attack and retreat. These conditions are no 
less complicated, if not more so, than the conditions of 
war. Who can see clearly in these conditions, who can give 
correct guidance to the proletarian millions? No army at 
War can dispence with an experienced General Staff if 
it does not want to be doomed to defeat. Is it not clear 
that the proletariat can still less dispense with such a Gen¬ 
eral Staff if it does not want to allow itself to be devoured 
by its mortal enemies? But where is this General Staff? 
Only the revolutionary party of the proletariat can serve 
as this General Staff. The working class without a revolu¬ 
tionary party is an army without a General Staff. 

The Party is the General Staff of the proletariat. 

But the Party cannot be only an advanced detachment. 
It must at the same time be a detachment of the class, 
part of the class, closely bound up with it by all the 
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fibres of its being. The distinction between the advanced 
detachment and the rest of the working class, between 
Party members and non-Party people, cannot disappear until 
classes disappear; it will exist as long as the ranks of the 
proletariat continue to be replenished with former members 
of other classes, as long as the working class as a whole is 
not in a position to rise to the level of the advanced de¬ 
tachment. But the Party would cease to be a party if 
this distinction developed into a gap, if the Party turned 
in on itself and became divorced from the non-Party mas¬ 
ses. The Party cannot lead the class if it is not connected 
with the non-Party masses, if there is no bond between 
the Party and the non-Party masses, if these masses do 
not accept its leadership, if the Party enjoys no moral 
and political credit among the masses. 

Recently two hundred thousand new members from 
the ranks of the workers were admitted into our Party. 
The remarkable thing about this is the fact that these 
people did not merely join the Party themselves, but were 
rather sent there by all the rest of the non-Party workers, 
who took an active part in the admission of the new 
members, and without whose approval no new member 
was accepted. This fact shows that the broad masses of 
non-Party workers regard our Party as their Party, as a 
Party near and dear to them, in whose expansion and 
consolidation they are vitally interested and to whose 
leadership they voluntarily entrust their destiny. It scarcely 
needs proof that without these intangible moral threads 
which connect the Party with the non-Party masses, the 
Party, could not have become the decisive force of its class. 

The Party is an inseparable part of the working class. 


•«We,«- says Lenin, ^are the Party of a class, and therefor® 
almost the whole class (and in times of war, in the period of 
war, the whole class) should act under the leadership m ou 
Party, should adhere to our Party as closely as possible. But u 
would be Manilovism and ’khvostism’ to think that at any time 
under capitalism almost the whole class, or the whole class, wouia 
oe able to rise to the level of consciousness and activity of its ad¬ 
vanced detachment, of its Social-Democratic Party. No sensible So¬ 
cial-Democrat has ever yet doubted that under capitalism even tne 
trade union organisations (which are more primitive and more 
comprehensible to the undeveloped strata) are 
almost the whole, or the whole working class. To forget 
between the advanced detachment and the whole of 
which gravitate towards it, to forget the constant duty 
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the advanced detachment to raise ever wider strata to this most 
advanced level, means merely to deceive oneself, to shut ones 
eyes to the immensity of our tasks, and to narrow down these 

tasks’-'- (see Vol. VI, pp.. 205-06). 

2) The Party as the organised detachment of the work¬ 
ing class Thu Party is not only the advanced dutachm^nt 
of the working class. If it desires really to direct the struggle 
of the class it must at the same time be the organised 
detachment of its class. The Party's tasks under the condi¬ 
tions of capitalism are immense and extremely varied. The 
Party must direct the struggle of the proletariat under the 
exceptionally difficult conditions of internal and external 
development; it must lead the proletariat in the offensive 
when the situation calls for an offensive: it must lead the 
proletariat so as to escape the blow of a powerful enemy 
when the situation calls for retreat; it must imbue the 
millions of unorganised non-Party workers with the spit it 
of discipline and system in the struggle, with the spirit of 
organisation and endurance. But the Party can fulfil these 
tasks only if it is itself the embodiment of discipline and 
organisation, if it is itself the organised detachment of the 
proletariat. Without these conditions there can be no 
(question of the Party really leading the vast masses of 

the proletariat. , , ^ 

The Party is the organised detachment of the working 

clsss 

The conception of the Party as an organised whole 

is embodied in Lenin’s well-known formulation of the first 
paragraph of our Partv Rules, in which the Party is regarded 
as the sum total of its organisations, and the Party 

member as a member of one of the organisations of the 
Party The Mensheviks, who objected to this formulation 

as earlv as 1903, proposed to substitute for it a -system^ 
of self^nrolment in the Party, a -system., of conferring 
the -title., of Party member upon every -professor., and 
-high-school student,., upon every -sympathiser., and -striker., 
who supported the Party in one way or another, but who 
did not join and did not want to join any one of the Party 
organisations. It scarcely needs proof that had this singular 
-system., become entrenched in our Party it would inevitably 
have led to our Party becoming inundated with professors 
and high-school students and to its degeneration into a 
loose, amorphous, disorganised —formation,., lost in a sea 
of -sympathisers,., that would have obliterated the divid- 
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ing line between the Party and the class and would have upset 
the Party's task of raising the unorganised masses to the 
level of the advanced detachment. Needless to say, under 
such an opportunist «system» our Party would have been 
unable to fulfil the role of the organising core of the working 
class in the course of our revolution. 

-«From the point of view of Comrade Martov,»• says Lenin, «the 
border-line of the Party remains quite indefinite, for ^every striker* 
may *proclaim himself a Party member.’ What is the use of this 
vagueness? A wide extension of the ’title.* Its harm is that it intro¬ 
duces a disorgani\sing idea, the confusing of class and Party»> (see 
Vol. VI, p. 211), 

But the Party is not merely the sum total of Party 
organisations. The Party is at the same time a single 
system of these organisations, their formal union into a single 
whole, with higher and lower leading bodies, with subordi¬ 
nation of the minority to the majority, with practical 
decisions binding on all members of the Party. Without 
these conditions the Party cannot be a single organised 
whole capable of exercising systematic and organised lead¬ 
ership in the struggle of the working class. 

<^Formerlyf»- says Lenin, -nour Party was not a formally organised 
whole, but only the sum of separate groups, and therefore no other 
relations except those of ideological influence were possible between 
these groups. Now we have become an organised Party, and this 
implies the establishment of authority, the transformation of the power 
of ideas into the power of authority, the subordination of lower 
Party bodies to higher Party bodies^- (see Vol. VI, p. 291). 


The principle of the minority submitting to the ma¬ 
jority, the principle of directing Party work from a centre, 
not infrequently gives rise to attacks on the part of 
wavering elements, to accusations of -«bureaucracy,» -(^formal- 
ism,» etc. It scarcely needs proof that systematic work by 
the Party as one whole, and the directing of the struggle 
of the working class, would be impossible without putting 
these principles into effect. Leninism in questions of orga¬ 
nisation is the unswerving application of these principles. 
Lenin terms the fight against these principles -t^Russian 
nihilLsin» and «aristocractic anarchism,» which deserves to 
be ridiculed and swept aside. 
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Here is what Lenin says about these waveiing ele 
ments in his book One Step Forward. 

■«This aristocratic anarchism is particulary characteristic of the 
Russian nihilist. He thinks of the Party orsanisation as a monstrous 
’facton-’; he regards the subordination of the part to the whole 
and of the minority to the majority as '.serfdom... division of 
labour under the direction of a centre evokes from him a tragi¬ 
comical outcry against people being transformed into v eels and 
cogs’ ..., mention of the organisational rules of the Party calls forth 
a contemptuous grimace and the disdainful... remark that one could 

very well dispense with rules altogether." .... i k * 

'<It is clear I think, that the cries about this celebrated bu¬ 
reaucracy are just a screen for dissatisfaction with the personal 
composition of the central bodies, a fig leaf.... You are a bureau¬ 
crat because you were appointed by the congress not by my will 
but against it; you are a formalist because you rely on the formal 
decisions of the congress, and not on my consent, you aie acting 
in a grossly mechanical way because you plead the mechanical 
majority at the Party Congress and pay no heed to my wish to be 
co-opted; you are an autocrat because you refuse to hand ovei the 
power to the old gang-* (see Vol. VI, pp. 310, 287). 


3) The Party as the highest form of class organisation 
of the proletariat. The Party is the organised detachment 
of the working class. But the Party is not the only organ¬ 
isation of the working class. The proletariat has also a number 
of other organisations, without which it cannot wage a 
successful struggle against capital: trade unions, co-operati¬ 
ves, factory organisations, parliamentary groups, non-Party 
women’s associations, the press, cultural and educational 
organisations, youth leagues, revolutionary fighting organ¬ 
isations (in times of open revolutionary action), Soviets of 
deputies as the form of state organisation (if the proletariat 
is in power), etc. The overwhelming majority of these orga¬ 
nisations are non-Party, and only some of them adhere 
directly to the Party, or constitute offshoots from it. All 
these organisations, under certain conditions, are absolutely 
necessary for the working class, for without them it would be 
impossible to consolidate the class positions of the prolet¬ 
ariat in the diverse spheres of struggle; for without them 


• The «gang" here referred to is that of Axelrod, Martov, 
Potresov and others, who would not submit to the decisions of the 
Second Congress and who accused Lenin of being a -bureaucrat."-J. St. 
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it would be impossible to steel the proletariat as the force 
whose mission it is to replace the bourgeois order by the 
socialist order. But how can single leadership be exercised 
with such an abundance of organisations? What guarantee 
is there that this multiplicity of organisations will not lead to 
divergency in leadership? It may be said that each of these 
organisations carries on its work in its own special field, and 
that therefore these organisations cannot hinder one another. 
That, of course, is true. But it is also true that all these 
organisations should work in one direction for they serve 
one class, the class of the proletarians. The question then 
arises: who is to determine the line, the general direction, 
along which the work of all these organisations is to be 
conducted? Where is the central organisation which is not 
only able, because it has the necessary experience, to work 
out such a general line, but, in addition, is in a position, 
because it has sufficient prestige, to induce all these organ¬ 
isations to carry out this line, so as to attain unity of leader¬ 
ship and to make hitches impossible? 

That organisation is the Party of the proletariat. 

The Party possesses all the necessary qualifications for 
this because, in the first place, it is the rallying centre of 
the finest elements in the working class, who have direct 
connections with the non-Party organisations of the pro¬ 
letariat and very frequently lead them; because, secondly, 
the Party, as the rallying centre of the finest members of 
the working class, is the best school for training leaders of 
the working class, capable of directing every form of orga¬ 
nisation of their class; because, thirdly, the Party; as the 
best school for training leaders of the working class, is, by 
reason of its experience and prestige, the only organisation 
capable of centralising the leadership of the struggle of the 
proletariat, thus transforming each and every non-Party 
organisation of the working class into an auxiliary body and 
transmission belt linking the Party with the class. 

The Party is the highest form of class organisation of 
the proletariat. 

This does not mean, of course, that non-Party organisa¬ 
tions, trade unions, co-operatives, etc., should be officially 
subordinated to the Party leadership. It only means that 
the members of the Party who belong to these organisations 
and are doubtlessly influential in them should do all they 
can to persuade these non-Party organisations to draw nearer 
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to the Party of the proletariat in their work and voiuntaiily 

accept its political leadership. 

That is why Lenin says that the Party is «the highest 

form of proletarian class association,whose political lead¬ 
ership must extend to every other form of organisation of 

the proletariat (see Vol. XXY. p. 194). 

That is why the opportunist theory of the -independ- 

ence»- and ^neutrality" of the non-Pai’ty organisations, which 
breeds independent members of parliament and jouinalists 
isolated from the Party, narrow-minded trade union leaders 
and philistine co-operative officials, is wholly incompatible 

with the theory and practice of Leninism. 

4) The Party as an instrument of the dictatorship of 

the proletariat. The Party is the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion of the proletariat. The Party is the principal guiding 
force within the class of the proletarians and among the 
organisations of that class. But it does not by any means 
follow from this that the Party can be regarded as an end 
in itself, as a self-sufficient force. The Party is not only 
the highest form of class association of the proletarians; 
it is at the same time an instrument m the hands of the 
proletariat for achieving the dictatorship when that has not 
yet been achieved and for consolidating and expanding the 
dictatorship when it has already been achieved. The Party 
could not have risen so high in impor ance and couM not 

have exerted its influence over all other forms of organisation 

of the proletariat, if the latter had not been confronted with 
the question of power, if the conditions of imperialism the 

inevitability of wars, and the existence of a crisis had not 

demanded the concentration of all the forces of the pro¬ 
letariat at one point, the gathering of all the threads of 
the revolutionary movement in one spot m order to overthrow 
the bourgeoisie and to achieve the dictatorship of the prolet¬ 
ariat. The proletariat needs the Party first of all as its 
General Staff which it must have for the successful seizure 
of power. It scarcely needs proof that without a party capable 
of rallying around itself the mass organisations of the prolet¬ 
ariat, and of centralising the leadership of the entire move¬ 
ment during the progress of the struggle, the proletariat in 
Russia could not have established its revolutionary dicta¬ 
torship. 

But the proletariat needs the Party not only to achieve 
the dictatorship; it needs it still more to maintain the 
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dictatorship, to consolidate and expand it in order to achieve 
the complete victory of socialism. 

■«Certainly, almost everyone now realises,>»■ says Lenin, «that the 
Bolsheviks could not have maintained themselves in power for 
two-and-a-half months, let alone two-and-a-half years, without the 
strictest, truly iron discipline in our Party, and without the fullest 
and unreserved support of the latter by the whole mass of the 
working class, that is, by all its thinking, honest, self-sacrificing and 
influential elements, capable of leading or of carrying with them 
the backward strata>'- (see Vol. XXV, p. 173). 

Now, what does to -t-cmaintainj-v and -t^expand"’" the dicta¬ 
torship mean? It means imbuing the millions of proletarians 
with the spirit of discipline and organisation; it means 
creating among the proletarian masses a cementing force 
and a bulwark against the corrosive influences of the petty- 
bourgeois elemental forces and petty-bourgeois habits; it 
means enhancing the organising work of the proletarians 
in re-educating and remoulding the petty-bourgeois strata; 
it means helping the masses of the proletarians to educate 
themselves as a force capable of abolishing classes and of 
preparing the conditions for the organisation of socialist pro¬ 
duction. But it is impossible to accomplish all this wthout a 
party which is strong by reason of its solidarity and discipline. 

■«The dictatorship of the proletariat,» says Lenin, -«is a stubborn 
struggle—bloody and bloodless, violent and peaceful, military and 
economic, educational and administrative—against the forces ana 
traditions of the old society. The force of habit of millions and tens 
of millions is a most terrible force. Without an iron party tendered 
in the struggle, without a party enjoying the confidence of all that is 
honest in the given clasps, without a party capable of watching and 
influencing the mood of the masses, it is impossible to conduct such a 
struggle srfjccessfully» (see Vol. XXV, p. 190). 

The proletariat needs the Party /or the purpose of 
achieving and maintaining the dictatorship. The Party is an 
instrument of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

But from this it follows that when classes disappear 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat withers away, the 

Party also will wither away. 

5) The Party as the embodiment of unity of willy unity 

incompatible with the eocistence of factions. The achieve¬ 
ment and maintenance of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is impossible without a party which is strong by reason 
of its solidarity and iron discipline. But iron disciplme m the 
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Party is inconceivable without unity of will, without comple¬ 
te and absolute unity of action on the part of all members 
of the Party. This does not mean, of course, that the pos¬ 
sibility of conflicts of opinion within the Party is thereby 
precluded. On the contrary, iron discipline does not preclude 


but presupposes criticism and conflict of opinion within 
the Party. Least of all does it mean that discipline must be 
«blind.» On the contrary, iron discipline does not 
preclude but presupposes conscious and voluntary submission, 
for only conscious discipline can be truly iron discipline. 
But after a conflict of opinion has been closed, after criticism 
has been exhausted and a decision has been arrived at, 
unity of will and unity of action of all Party members are 
the necessary conditions without which neither Party unity 
nor iron discipline in the Party is conceivable. 


**<In the present epoch of acute civil war,» says Lenin, «the 
Communist Party will be able to perform its duty only if it is 
organised in the most centralised manner, if iron discipline bordering 
on military discipline prevails in it, and if its Party centre is a 
powerful and authoritative organ, wielding wide powers and 
o^joying the universal confidence of the members of the Party»> 
(see Vol. XXV. PP- 282-83). 


This is the position in regard to discipline in the Party 
in the period of struggle preceding the achievement of the 

dictatorship. 

The same, but to an even greater degree, must be said 
about discipline in the Party after the dictatorship has been 

achieved. 


•“Whoever» says Lenin, -“weakens in the least the iron discipline 
of the Party’ of the proletariat (especially during the time of its 
dictatorship)^ actually aids the bourgeoisie against the proletariat» 

(see Vol. xkv, p. 190). 

But from this it follows that the existence of factions 
is compatible neither with the Party’s unity nor with its 
iron discipline. It scarcely needs proof that the existence of 
factions leads to the existence of a number of centres, 
and the existence of a number of centres means the absence 
of one common centre in the Party, the breaking up of unity 
°f will, the weakening and disintegration of discipline, the 
Weakening and disintegration of the dictatorship. Of course, 
the parties of the Second International, which are fighting 
against the dictatorship of the proletariat and have no desire 
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to lead the proletarians to power, can afford such libera¬ 
lism as freedom of factions, for they have no need at all 
for iron discipline. But the parties of the Communist Inter¬ 
national, whose activities are conditioned by the task of 
achieving and consolidating the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
cannot afford to be ^<liberal» or to permit freedom of factions. 

The Panty represents unity of will, which precludes 
all factionalism and division of authority in the Party. 

Hence Lenin’s warning about the ^^danger of factionalism 
from the point of view of Party unity and of effecting the 
unity of will of the vanguard of the proletariat as the funda¬ 
mental condition for the success of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat,» which is embodied in the special resolution of 
the Tenth Congress of our Party «On Party Unity. 

Hence Lenin’s demand for the <-<complete elimination 
of all factionalism» and the ^-immediate dissolution of all 
groups, without exception, that have been formed on the 
basis of various platforms,» on pain of -^unconditional and 
immediate expulsion from the Party»^ (see the resolution 
«On Party Unity»). 

6) The Party becomes strong by purging itself of op- 
portunist elements. The source of factionalism in the Party 
is its opportunist elements. The proletariat is not an isolated 
class. It is constantly replenished by the influx of peas¬ 
ants, petty bourgeois and intellectuals proletarianised by 
the development of capitalism. At the same time the upper 
stratum of the proletariat, principally trade union leaders and 
menubers of parliament who are fed by the bourgeoisie out 
of the super-profits extracted from the colonies, is undergoing 
a process of decay. ^-^This stratum of bourgeoisified workers, 
or the ’labour aristocracy,’» says Lenin, -<^who are quite 
philistine in their mode of life, in the size of their earnings 
and in their entire outlook, is the principal prop of the 
Second International, and, in our days, the principal social 
(not military) prop of the bourgeoisie. For they are real 
agents of the bourgeoisie in the working-class movement, 
the labour lieutenants of the capitalist class..., real chan¬ 
nels of reformism and chauvinism» (see Vol. XIX, p. 77). 

In one way or another, all these petty-bourgeois groups 
penetrate into the Party and introduce into it the spirit 
of hesitancy and opportunism, the spirit of demoralisation 
and uncertainty. It is they, principally, that constitute the 
source oi factionalism and disintegration, the source of dis¬ 
organisation and disruption of the Party from within. To 
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fight imperialism with such <^allies'- in one’s rear means 
to put oneself in the position of being caught between 
two fires, from the front and from the rear. Therefore, 
ruthless struggle against such elements, their expulsion 
from the Party, is a pre-requisite for the successful struggle 
against imperialism. 

The theory of ^'defeating>- opportunist elements by ideo¬ 
logical struggle within the Party, the theory of <^overcoming» 
these elements within the confines of a single party, is a 
rotten and dangerous theory, which threatens to condemn 
the Party to paralysis and chronic infirmity, threatens to 
make the Party a prey to opportunism, threatens to leave 
the proletariat without a revolutionary party, threatens to 
deprive the proletariat of its main weapon in the fight 
against imperialism. Our Party could not have emerged on 
to the broad highway, it could not have seized power and or¬ 
ganised the dictatorship of the proletariat, it could not 
have emerged victorious from the civil war, if it had had 
within its ranks people like Martov and Dan, Potresov and 
Axelrod. Our Party succeeded in achieving internal unity 
and unexampled cohesion of its ranks primarily because 
it was able in good time to purge itself of the opportunist 
pollution, because it was able to rid its ranks of the Liqui¬ 
dators and Mensheviks. Proletarian parties develop and be¬ 
come strong by purging themselves of opportunists and 
reformists, social-imperialists and social-chauvinists, social- 
patriots and social-pacifists. 

The Party becomes strong by purging itself of opportun¬ 
ist elements: 


-With reformists, Mensheviks, in our ranks,- says Lenin, -it is 
impossible to be victorious in the proletarian revolution, it is 
impossible to defend it. That is obvious in principle, and it has been 
strikingly confirmed by the experience of both Russia and Hungary.... 
In Russia, difficult situations have arisen many times, when the 
Soviet regime would most certainly have been overthrown had 
Mensheviks, reformists and petty-bourgeois democrats remained in our 

generally admitted, decisive battles 
between the -proletariat and the bourgeoisie for the possession of 

state power are imminent. At such a moment it is not only absolutely 

necessary to remove the Mensheviks, reformists, the Turatists from the 

whn^arp^Lhf remove excellent Communists 

W th ^ tendency to waver towards 

Dosts On i /emove them from all responsible 

posts.. . On the eve of a revolution, and at a moment when a most 

fierce struggle is being waged for its victory, the slightest wavering 

m the ranks of the Party may wreck everything, frustrate the revo- 
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lution, wrest the power from the hands of the proletariat; for this 
power is not yet consolidated, the attack upon it is still very strong. 
The desertion of wavering leaders at such a time does not weaken 
but strengthens the Party, the working-class movement and the 
revolution- (see Vol. XXV, pp. 462, 463, 464). 


IX 

STYLE IN WORK 


I am not referring to literary style. What I have in 
mind is style in work, that specific and peculiar feature 
in the practice of Leninism which creates the special type 
of Leninist worker. Leninism is a school of theory and prac¬ 
tice which trains a special type of Party and state worker, 
creates a special Leninist style in work. 

What are the characteristic features of this style? What 
are its peculiarities? 

It has two specific features: 

a) Russian revolutionary sweep and 

b) American efficiency. 

The style of Leninism consists in combining these two 
specific features in Party and state work. 

■ Russian revolutionary sweep is an antidote to inertia, 
routine, conservatism, mental stagnation and slavish sub¬ 
mission to ancient traditions. Russian revolutionary sweep 
is the life-giving force which stimulates thought, impels 
things forward, breaks the past and opens up perspectives. 
Without it no progress is possible. 

But Russian revolutionary sweep has every chance of 
degenerating in practice into empty -«revolutionary»- Manilov- 
ism if it is not combined with American efficiency in 
work. Examples of this degeneration are only too numerous. 
Who does not know the disease of <-<revolutionary^" scheme 
concocting and -«revolutionary» plan drafting, which springs 
from the belief in the power of decrees to arrange every¬ 
thing and re-make everything? A Russian writer, 1. Ehrenburg, 
in his story The Percomman (The Perfect Communist Man), 
has portrayed the type of a <<Bolshevik» afflicted with this 
disease, who set himself the task of finding a formula for 
the ideally perfect mail and... became -(-(Submerged^ in this 
«work.» The story contains a great exaggeration, but it 
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certainly gives a correct likeness of the disease. Bui no 
one. I think, has so ruthlessly and bitterly riclicuk'cl those 
afflicted with this disease as Lenin. Lenin stigmatised this 
morbid belief in concocting schemes and in turning out 
decrees as ^.communist vainglory. 

^^Communist vainglory." says Lenin. «means that a man. who 
is a member of the Communist Party, and has not yet been purged 
from it, imagines that he can solve all his problems by issuing 
communist decrees^ (see Vol. XXVII, pp. 50-51). 

Lenin usually contrasted hollow -revolutionary- phra¬ 
semongering with plain everyday work, thus emphasising 
that -revolutionary^ scheme concocting is repugnant to the 
spirit and the letter of true Leninism. 

-Fewer pompous phrases, more plain, everyday work..says 
Lenin. 

-Less political fireworks and more attention to the simplest 
but vital... facts of communist construction.. (see Vol XXIV, 
pp. 343 and 335). 

American efficiency, on the other hand, is an anti¬ 
dote to -revolutionary- Manilovism and fantastic scheme 
concocting. American efficiency is that indomitable force 
which neither knows nor recognises obstacles; which with 
its business-like perseverance brushes aside all obstacles; 
which continues at a task once started until it is finished, 
even if it is a minor task; and without which serious 
constructive work is inconceivable. 

But American efficiency has every chance of degener¬ 
ating into narrow and unprincipled practicaiism if it is not 
combined with Russian revolutionary sweep. Who has not 
heard of that disease of narrow empiricism and unprincipled 
practicaiism which has not infrequently caused certain 
-‘^Bolsheviks- to degenerate and to abandon the cause of the 
revolution? We find a reflection of this peculiar disease in 
a story by B. Pilnyak, entitled The Barren Year, which 
depicts types of Russian -Bolsheviks- of strong will and 
practical determination who -function- very -energetically,- 
but without vision, without knowing -what it is all about,- 
and who, therefore, stray from the path of revolutionary 
work. No one has ridiculed this disease of practicaiism so 
incisively as Lenin. He branded it as -narrow-minded 
empiricism- and -brainless practicaiism.- He usually 
contrasted it with vital revolutionary work and the necessity 
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of having a revolutionary perspective in all our daily activities, 

thus emphasising that this unprincipled practicalism is as 

repugnant to true Leninism as -«revolutionary«- scheme 
concocting. 

The combination of Russian revolutionary sweep with 
American efficiency is the essence of Leninism in Party and 
state work. 

This combination alone produces the finished type of 
Leninist worker, the style of Leninism in work. 
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TROTSKYISM OR LENINISM? 


Speech Delivered at the Plenum 
oj the Communist Group in the A.U.C.C.T.U. 

November 19, 1924 


Comrades, after Kamenev's comprehensive report there 
is little left for me to say. I shall therefore confine myself 
to exposing certain legends that are being spread by Trotsky 
and his supporters about the October uprising, about Trotsky’s 
role in the uprising, about the Party and the preparation 
for October, and so forth. I shall also touch upon Trotskyism 
as a peculiar ideology that is incompatible with Leninism, 
and upon the Party’s tasks in connection with Trotsky’s 
latest literary pronouncements. 


I 

THE FACTS ABOUT THE OCTOBER UPRISING 


First of all about the October uprising. Rumours are 
being vigorously spread among members of the Party that 
the Central Committee as a whole was opposed to an upris¬ 
ing in October 1917. The usual story is that on October 10, 
when the Central Committee adopted the decision to orga¬ 
nise the uprising, the majority of the Central Committee at 
first spoke against an uprising, but, so the story runs, at 
that moment a worker burst in on the meeting of the 
Central Committee and said: «You are deciding against an 
uprising, but I tell you that there will be an uprising all the 
same, in spite of everything.- And so after, that threat, the 
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story runs, the Central Committee, which is alleged to have 
become frightened, raised the question of an uprising afresh 
and adopted a decision to organise it. 

This is not merely a rumour, comrades. It is related ‘ 
by the well-known John Reed in his book Ten Days. Reed 
was remote from our Party and, of course, could not know 
the history of our secret meeting on October 10, and, conse¬ 
quently, he was taken in by the gossip spread by people 
like Sukhanov. This story was later passed round and repeated 
in a number of pamphlets written by Trotskyites, including 
one of the latest pamphlets on October written by Syrkin. 
These rumours have been strongly supported in Trotsky’s 
latest literary pronouncements. 

It scarcely needs proof that all these and similar <^Arabian 
Nights» fairy tales are not in accordance with the truth, 
that in fact nothing of the kind happened, nor could have 
happened, at the meeting of the Central Committee. Conse¬ 
quently, we could ignore these absurd rumours; after all, 
lots of rumours are fabricated in the office rooms of the 
oppositionists or those who are remote from the Party. Indeed, 
we have ignored them till now; for example, we paid no 
attention to John Reed’s mistakes and did not take the 
trouble to rectify them. After Trotsky’s latest pronounce¬ 
ments, however, it is no longer possible to ignore such legends, 
for attempts are being made now to bring up our young 
people on them and, unfortunately, some results have already 
been achieved in this respect. In view of this, I must counter 
these absurd rumours with the actual facts. 

I take the minutes of the meeting of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of our Party on OctoberlO (23), 1917. Present: I^nin, 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, Stalin, Trotsky, Sverdlov, Uritsky, 
Dzerzhinsky, Kollontai, Bubnov, Sokolnikov, Lomov. The 
question of the current situation and the uprising was 
discussed. After the discussion, Comrade Lenin’s resolution 
on the uprising was put to the vote. The resolution was 
adopted by a majority of 10 against 2. Clear, one would 
think: by a majority of 10 against 2, the Central Committee 
decided to proceed with the immediate, practical work of 
organising the uprising. At this very same meeting the Centra^ 
Committee elected a political centre to direct the uprising; 
this centre, called the Political Bureau, consisted of ^nin, 
Zinoviev, Stalin, Kamenev, Trotsky, Sokolnikov and Bubnov, 

Such are the facts. 
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These minutes at one stroke destroy several le^mds. 
They destroy the legend that the majority on the Central 
Committee was opposed to an uprising. They also d<-str()\' 
the legend that on the question of the uprising the Central 
Committee was on the verge of a split. It is clear from 
the minutes that the opponents of an immediate uprising— 
Kamenev and Zinoviev—were elected to the body that was 
to exercise political direction of the uprising on a par with 
those who were in favour of an uprising. There was no 
question of a split, nor could there be. 

Trotsky asserts that in October our Party had a Right 
wing in the persons of Kamenev and Zinoviev, who. he 
says, were almost Social-Democrats. What one cannot 
understand then is how. under those circumstances, it could 
happen that the Party avoided a split; how it could happen 
that the disagreements with Kamenev and Zinoviev lasted 
only a few days; how it could happen that, in spite of 
those disagreements, the Party appointed these comrades 
to highly important posts, elected them to the political centre 
of the uprising, and so forth. Lenin’s implacable attitude 
towards Social-Democrats is sufficiently well known in the 
Party; the Party knows that Lenin would not for a single 
moment have agreed to have Social-Democratically-minded 
comrades in the Party, let alone in highly important posts. 
How, then, are we to explain the fact that the Party avoided 
a split? The explanation is that in spite of the disagreements; 
these comrades were old Bolsheviks who stood on the common 
ground of Bolshevism. What was that common ground? 
Unity of views on the fundamental questions: the charac¬ 
ter of the Russian revolution, the driving forces of the rev¬ 
olution, the role of the peasantry, the principles of Party 
leadership, and so forth. Had there not been this common 
ground, a split would have been inevitable. There was no 
split, and the disagreements lasted only a few days, because, 
and only because. Kamenev and Zinoviev were Leninists, 
Bolsheviks, 

Let us now pass to the legend about Trotsky’s spe¬ 
cial role in the October uprising. The Trotskyites are vigo¬ 
rously spreading rumours that Trotsky inspired and was the 
sole leader of the October uprising. These rumours are 
being spread with exceptional zeal by the so-called editor 
of Trotsky’s works, Lentsner. Trotsky himself, by consistently 
avoiding mention of the Party, the Central Committee and 
the Petrograd Committee of the Party, by saying nothing 
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about the leading role of these organisations in the uprising 
and vigorously pushing himself forward as the central figure 
in the October uprising, voluntarily or involuntarily helps 
to spread the rumours about the special role he is supposed 
to have played in the uprising. I am far from denying 
Trotsky’s undoubtedly important role in the uprising. I must 
say, however, that Trotsky did not play any special role 
in the October uprising, nor could he do so; being chairman 
of the Petrograd Soviet, he merely carried out the will of 
the appropriate Party bodies, which directed every step that 
Trotsky took. To philistines like Sukhanov, all this may seem 
strange, but the facts, the true facts, wholly and fully confirm 
what I say. 

Let us take the minutes of the next meeting of the Central 
Committee, the one held on October 16 (29), 1917. Present: the 
members of the Central Committee, plus representatives of the 
Petrograd Committee, plus representatives of the military organ¬ 
isation, factory committees, trade unions and the railwaymen. 
Among those present, besides the members of the Central Com¬ 
mittee, were: Krylenko, Shotman, Kalinin, Volodarsky, Shlyap- 
nikov, Lacis, and others, twenty-five in all. The question of the 
uprising was discussed from the purely practical-organisa¬ 
tional aspect. Lenin’s resolution on the uprising was adopted 
by a majority of 20 against 2, three abstaining, A practical 
centre was elected for the organisational leadership of the 
uprising. Who was elected to this centre? The following 
five; Sverdlovi Stalin, Dzerzhinsky, Bubnov, Uritsky. The 
functions of the practical centre: to direct all the practical 
organs of the uprising in conformity with the directives of 
the Central Committee. Thus, as you see, something <<terri- 
ble» happened at this meeting of the Central Committee, 
i.e., estrange to relate,» the ■<-<inspirer,»- the <<chief figure,^ 
the «s^\e leader>^ of the uprising, Trotsky, was not elected 
to the practical centre, which was called upon to direct the 
uprising. How is this to be reconciled with the current opin¬ 
ion about Trotsky’s special role? Is not all this somewhat 
«strange,>^ as Sukhanov, or the Trotskyites, would say? And 
yet, strictly speaking, there is nothing strange about it, for 
neither in the Party, nor in the October uprising, did Trotsky 
play any special role, nor could he do so, for he was a 
relatively new man in our Party, in the period of October. 
He, like all the responsible workers, merely carried out the 
will of the Central Committee and of its organs. Whoever 
is familiar with the mechanics of Bolshevik Party leadership 
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will have no difficulty in understanding that it could not 
be otherwise: it would have been enough for Trotsky to 
have gone against the will of the Central Committee to have 
been deprived of influence on the course of events. This 
talk about Trotsky's special role is a legend that is being 
spread by obliging -Party»- gossips. 

This, of course, does not mean that the October uprising 
did not have its inspirer. It did have its inspirer and leader, 
but this was Lenin, and none other than Lenin, that same 
Lenin whose resolutions the Central Committee adopted 
when deciding the question of the uprising, that same Lenin 
who, in spite of what Trotsky says, was not prevented by 
being in hiding from being the actual inspirer of the uprising. 
It is foolish and ridiculous to attempt now. by gossip about 
Lenin having been in hiding, to obscure the indubitable 
fact that the inspirer of the uprising was the leader of the 
Party, V. 1. Lenin. 

Such are the facts. 

Granted, we are told, but it cannot be denied that Trotsky 
fought well in the period of October. Yes, that is true. Trotsky 
did, indeed, fight well in October; but Trotsky was not the only 
One who fought well in the period of October. Even people 
like the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, who then stood side by 
side with the Bolsheviks, also fought well. In general. I must 
say that in the period of a victorious uprising, when the enemy 
is isolated and the uprising is growing, it is not difficult to 
fight well. At such moments even backward people become 
heroes. 

The proletarian struggle is not, however, an uninterrupted 
advance, an unbroken chain of victories. The proletarian strug¬ 
gle also has its trials, its defeats. The genuine revolutionary 
is not one who displays courage in the period of a victorious 
uprising, but one who, while fighting well during the victori¬ 
ous advance of the revolution, also displays courage when the 
revolution is in retreat, when the proletariat suffers defeat; 
who does not lose his head and does not funk when the revolu¬ 
tion suffers reverses, when the enemy achieves success; who 
does not become panic-stricken or give way to despair when 
the revolution is in a period of retreat. The Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries did not fight badly in the period of October, 
and they supported the Bolsheviks. But who does not know that 
those •«brave» fighters became panic-stricken in the period 
of Brest, when the advance of German imperialism drove them 
to despair and hysteria. It is a very sad but indubitable fact 
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that Trotsky, who fought well in the period of October, did 
not, in the period of Brest, in the period when the revolution 
suffered temporary reverses, possess the courage to display 
sufficient staunchness at that difficult moment and to refrain 
from following in the footsteps of the Left Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries. Beyond question, that moment was a difficult one; one 
had to display exceptional courage and imperturbable coolness 
not to be dismayed, to retreat in good time, to accept peace 
in good time, to withdraw the proletarian army out of range 
of the blows of German imperialism, to preserve the peasant 
reserves and, after obtaining a respite in this way, to strike at 
the enemy with renewed force. Unfortunately, Trotsky was 
found to lack this courage and revolutionary staunchness at 
that difficult moment. 

In Trotsky’s opinion, the principal lesson of the proletarian 
revolution is -<mot to funk» during October. That is wrong, fo-r 
Trotsky’s assertion contains only a particle of the truth about 
the lessons of the revolution. The whole truth about the lessons 
of the proletarian revolution is «not to funk» not only when 
the revolution is advancing, but also when it is in retreat, when 
the enemy is gaining the upper hand and the revolution is suf¬ 
fering reverses. The revolution did not end with October. Octo¬ 
ber was only the beginning of the proletarian revolution. It is 
bad to funk when the tide of insurrection is rising; but it is 
worse to funk when the revolution is passing through severe 
trials after power has been captured. To retain power on the 
morrow of the revolution is no less important than to capture 
power. If Trotsky funked during the period of Brest, when 
our revolution was passing through severe trials, when it was 
almost a matter of ^surrendering^ power, he ought to know 
that the mistakes committed by Kamenev and Zinoviev in 
October are quite irrelevant here. 

That is how matters stand with the legends about the 
October uprising. 


11 


THE PARTY AND THE PREPARATION FOR OCTOBER 


Let us now pass to the question of the preparation for 
toiler 

Listening to Trotsky, one might think that during the 
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whole of the period of preparation, from March to October, 
the Bolshevik Party did nothing but mark time; that it was 
being corroded by internal contradictions and hindered Lenin 
in every way; that had it not been for Trotsky, nobody knows 
how the October Revolution would have ended. It is rather 
amusing to hear this strange talk about the Party from Trotsky, 
who declares in this same «preface» to Volume III that <dhe 
chief instrument of the proletarian revolution is the Pai’ty,» 
that -without the Party, apart from the Party, by-passing the 
Party, with a substitute for the Party, the proletarian revolu¬ 
tion cannot be victorious.- Allah himself would not under¬ 
stand how our revolution could have succeeded if <dts chief 
instrument- proved to be useless, while success was impossi¬ 
ble, as it appears, -by-passing the Party.- But this is not the 
first time that Trotsky treats us to oddities. It must be sup¬ 
posed that this amusing talk about our Party is one of Trotsky’s 
usual oddities. 

Let us briefly review the history of the preparation for 
October according to periods. 

1) The period of the Party’s new orientation (March-April). 
The major facts of this period: 

a) the overthrow of tsarism; 

b) the formation of the Provisional Government (dictator¬ 
ship of the bourgeoisie); 

c) the appearance of Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies (dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry); 

d) dual power; 

e) the April demonstration; 

f) the first crisis of power. 

The characteristic feature of this period is the act that 
there existed together, side by side and simultaneously, both the 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie and the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat and peasantry; the latter trusts the former, believes 
that it is striving for peace, voluntarily surrenders power to the 
bourgeoisie and thereby becomes an appendage of the bour¬ 
geoisie. There are as yet no serious conflicts between the 
two dictatorships. On the other hand, there is the -Contact 
Committee. 

This was the greatest turning point in the history of Russia 
and an unprecedented turning point in the history of our Party. 
The old, pre-revolutionary platform of direct overthrow of the 
government was clear and definite, but it was no longer sui¬ 
table for the new conditions of the struggle. It was now no lon¬ 
ger possible to go straight out for the overthrow of the govern- 





ment, for the latter was connected with the Soviets, then under 
the influence of the defencists, and the Party would have had 
to wage war against both the government and the Soviets, 
a war that would have been beyond its strength. Nor was it 
possible to pursue a policy of supporting the Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment, for it was the government of imperialism. Under the 
new conditions of the struggle the Party had to adopt a new 
orientation. The Party (its majority) groped its way towards 
this new orientation. It adopted the policy of pressure on the 
Provisional Government through the Soviets on the question 
of peace and did not venture to step forward at once from the 
old slogan of the dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry 
to the new slogan of power to the Soviets. The aim of this 
halfway policy was to enable the iSoviets to discern the actual 
imperialist nature of the Provisional Government on the basis 
of the concrete questions of peace, and in this way to wrest 
the Soviets from the Provisional Government. But this was a 


profoundly mistaken position, for it gave rise to pacifist illu¬ 
sions, brought grist to the mill of defencism and hindered the 
revolutionary education of the masses. At that time I shared 
this mistaken position with other Party comrades and fully 
abandoned it only in the middle of April, when I associated 
myself with Lenin’s theses. A new orientation was needed. This 
new orientation was given to the Party by Lenin, in his cele¬ 
brated April Theses. I shall not deal with these theses, for they 
are known to everybody. Were there any disagreements be¬ 
tween the Party and Lenin at that time? Yes, there were. How 
long did these disagreements last? Not more than two weeks. 
The City Conference of the Petrograd organisation(in the 
latter half of April), which adopted Lenin’s theses, marked a 
turning point in our Party’s development. The All-Russian April 
Conference (at the end of April) merely completed on an all- 
Russian scale the work of the Petrograd Conference, raUying 
nine-tenths of the Party around this united Party position. 

Now, seven years later, Trotsky gloats maliciously over the 
past disagreements among the Bolsheviks and depicts them as 
a struggle waged as if there were almost two parties within 
Bolshevism. But, firstly, Trotsky disgracefully exaggerates and 
inflates the matter, for the Bolshevik Party lived through 
these disagreements without the slightest shock. Secondly, our 
Party would be a caste and not a revolutionary party if it did 
not ^rmit different shades of opinion in its ranks. Moreover, 
it is well known that there Were disagreement^mong us even 
before that, for example, in the period of the 'Third Duma, but 
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they did not shake the unity of our Party. Thirdly, it will 
not be out of place to ask what was then the position of 
Trotsky himself, who is now gloating so eagerly over the past 
disagreements among the Bolsheviks. Lentsner, the so-called 
editor of Trotsky's works, assures us that Trotsky’s letters from 
America (March) ^wholly anticipated- Lenin’s Letters From 
Afar (March), which served as the basis of Lenin’s April The¬ 
ses. That is what he says: wholly anticipated.- Trotsky does 
not object to this analogy; apparently, he accepts it with thanks. 
But, firstly, Trotsky’s letters «do not in the least resemble- 
Lenin’s letters either in spirit or in conclusions, for they wholly 
and entirely reflect Trotsky’s anti-Bolshevik slogan of «no tsar, 
but a workers’ government.- a slogan which implies a revolu¬ 
tion without the peasantry. It is enough to glance through these 
two series of letters to be convinced of this. Secondly, if what 
Lentsner says is true, how are we to explain the fact that 
Lenin on the very next day after his arrival from abroad 
considered it necessary to dissociate himself from Trotsky? 
Who does not know of Lenin’s repeated statements that Trot¬ 
sky’s slogan: ^<no tsar, but a workers* ** government» was an 
attempt ^<to skip the still unexhausted peasant movement,- that 
this slogan meant ^<playing at the seizure of power by a work¬ 
ers’ government-*? 

What can there be in common between Lenin’s Bolshevik 
theses and Trotsky’s anti-Bolshevik scheme with its «playing 
at the seizure of power-? And what prompts this passion that 
some people display for comparing a wretched hovel with 
Mont Blanc? For what purpose did Lentsner find it necessary 
to make this risky addition to the heap of old legends about 
our revolution of still another legend, about Trotsky’s letters 
from America ^^anticipating- Lenin’s well-known Letters From 
Afar^* ? 


* See Lenin’s Works, Vol. XX, p. 104. See also the reports made 
at the Petrograd City Conference and at the All-Russian Conference 
of the R.S.D.L.P. (B.) (middle and end of April, 1917). 

** Among these legends must be included also the very widespread 
story that Trotsky was the «sole- or ^<chief o'rganiser- of the victories 
on the fronts of the civil war. I must declare, comrades, in the interest 
of truth, that this version is quite out of accord with the facts. I am 
far from denying that Trotsky played and important role in the civil 
war. But I must emphatically declare that the high honour of being 
the organised of our victories belongs not to individuals, but to the 
great collective body of advanced workers in our country, the Russian 
Communist Party. Perhaps it will not be out of place to’ quote a few 
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No wonder it is said that an obliging fool is more dange¬ 
rous than an enemy. 

2) The period of the revolutionary mobilisation of the 
masses (May-August). The major facts of this period; 

a) the April demonstration in Petrograd and the forma¬ 
tion of the coalition government with the participation of 
«Socialists»; 

b) the May Day demonstrations in the principal centres 
of Russia with the slogan of democratic peaces; 

c) the June demonstration in Petrograd with the principal 
slogan; -c-<Down with the capitalist ministers!»; 

d) the June offensive at the front and the reverses of the 
Russian army; 

e) the July armed demonstration in Petrograd; the Cadet 
ministers resign from the government; 

f) counter-revolutionary troops are called in from the 
front; the editorial offices of Pravda are wrecked; the counter¬ 
revolution launches a struggle against the Soviets and a new 
coalition government is formed, headed by Kerensky; 

g) the Sixth Congress of our Party, which issues the slogan 
to prepare for an armed uprising; 


examples. You know that Kolchak and Denikin were regarded as the 
principal enemies of the Soviet Republic. You know that our country 
breathed freely only after those enemies were defeated. Well, history 
shows that both those enemies, i.e., Kolchak and Denikin, were Vouted 
by Qur troops in spite of Trotsky’s plans. 

Judge for yourselves. 

1) Kolchak. This is in the summer of 1919. Our troops are advanc¬ 
ing against Kolchak and are operating near Ufa. A meeting of che 
Central Committee is held. Trotsky proposes that the advance be hal¬ 
ted along the line of the River Belaya (near Ufa), leaving the Urals 
in the hands of Kolchak, and that part of the froops be withdrawn 
from the Eastern Front and transferred to the Southern Front. A heated 
debate takes place. The Central Committee disagrees with Trotsky, being 
of the opinion that the Urals, with its factories and railway network, 
must not be left in the hands of Kolchak, for the latter could easily 
recuperate thete, organise a strong force and reach the Volga again; 
Kolchak must first be driven beyond the Ural range into the Siberian 
steppes, and only after that has been done should forces be transfer¬ 
red to the South. The Central Committee rejects Trotsky’s plan. Trotsky 
hands in his resignation. The Central Committee refuses to accept it. 
Commandet-in-Chief Vatsetis, who supported Trotsky’s plan, resigns. 
His place is taken by a new Commander-in-Chief, Kamenev. From that 
moment Trotsky ceases to take a direct part in the affairs of the 

Eastern Front 
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h) the counter-revolutionary Conference of State and 
the general strike in Moscow; 

i) Kornilov’s unsuccessful march on Petrograd. the revital¬ 
ising of the Soviets; the Cadets resign and a «Directory>^ is 
formed. 

The characteristic feature of this period is the intensifi¬ 
cation of the crisis and the upsetting of the unstable equilibrium 
between the Soviets and the Provisional Government which, 
for good or evil, had existed in the preceding period. Dual 
power has become intolerable for both sides. The fragile edifice 
of the «Contact Committee^ is tottering. ^Crisis of power» 
and ^ministerial re-shuffle^ are the most fashionable catch¬ 
words of the day. The crisis at the front and the disruption in 
the rear are doing their work, strengthening the extreme 
flanks and squeezing the defencist compromisers from both 
sides. The revolution is mobilising, causing the mobilisation 
of the counter-revolution. The counter-revolution, in its turn, 
is spurring on the revolution, stirring up new waves of the 
revolutionary tide. The question of transferring power to the 
new class becomes the immediate question of the day. 

Were there disagreements in our Party then? Yes, there 
were. They were, however, of a purely practical character, 
despite the assertions of Trotsky, who is trying to discover 
a «Right» and a ^^Left» wing in the Party. That is to say, 
they were such disagreements as are inevitable where there is 
vigorous Party life and real Party activity. 

Trotsky is wrong in asserting that the April demonstration 
in Petrograd gave rise to disagreements in the Central Commit¬ 
tee. The Central Committee was absolutely united on this 
question and condemned the attempt of a group of comrades to 
arrest the Provisional Government at a time when the Bolshe¬ 
viks were in a minority both in the Soviets and in the army. 


2) Denikin. This is in the autumn of 1919. The offensive against 
Uenikm is not proceeding successfully. The «steel ring- around Ma 
montov (Mamontov’s raid) is obviously collapsing. Denikin captures 
^ursk. Denikin is approaching Orel. Trotsky is summoned from the 
^outhern Front to attend a meeting of the Central Committee The 
Central Committee regards the situation as alarming and decides to 

to vvithdra'v 

iiotsky. The new military leaders demand <mo intervention- bv 

Tiotsky in the affairs of the Southern Front. Trotsky ceases to take a 

direct part in the affairs of the Southern Front. Operations on the Southern 

Front, right up to the capture of Rostov-on-Don and Odessa bv our 
troops, proceed without Trotsky. caessa by our 

Let anybody try to refute these facts. 


^ — 275 
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Had Trotsky written the -«history»- of October not according to 
Sukhanov, but according to authentic documents, he would easi¬ 
ly have convinced himself of the error of his assertion. 

Trotsky is absolutely wrong in asserting that the attempt, 
«on Lenin’s initiative-, to arrange a demonstration on June 
10 was described as ^^adventurism- by the «Right-wing» mem¬ 
bers of the Central Committee. Had Trotsiky not written accord¬ 
ing to Sukhanov he would surely have known that the June 
10 demonstration was postponed with the full agreement of 
Lenin, and that he urged the necessity of postponing it in 
a big speech he delivered at the well-known meeting of the 
Petrograd Committee (see minutes of the Petrograd Commit- 

Trotsky is absolutely wrong in speaking about ^tragic- 
disagreements in the Central Committee in connection with 
the July armed demonstration. Trotsky is simply inventing m 
asserting that some members of the leading group in the Cen¬ 
tral Committee <<could not but regard the July episode as a 
harmful adventure.- Trotsky, who was then not yet a member 
of our Central Committee and was merely our Soviet parha- 
mentary, might, of course, not have known that the Central 
Committee regarded the July demonstration only as a rne^s 
of sounding the enemy, that the Central Committee (and Lenin) 

the demonstration into an uprising at a time when the 

in the capitals still supported the defencists. It j 

Slow for example, that some of the Bolsheviks who were 
arrested at the time were even prepared to desert our rai^. 
Sit to draw inferences from this against certain ^leged 
^Rights,- alleged to be members of the Central Committee, 

a shaineful distortion of history, i • j.u t- ;imr 

Trotsky is wrong in declaring that during the 
days a section of the Party leaders inclined towards the for¬ 
“oTloll (Sv^iJSnent He, of course, is referrmg i^h^ 

"he'SarnS “St milit possiMi, be committoJ, 
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and criticising them in advance with the object of warning 
the Party and of safeguarding it against mistakes. Sometimes 
he would even magnify a <<trifle» and -make a mountain out 
of a molehill^ for the same pedagogical purpose. The leader of 
the party, especially if he is in hiding, cannot act otherwise, 
for he must see further than his comrades-in-aiTns, he must 
sound the alarm over every possible mistake, even over -trifles.» 
But to infer from such letters of Leninas (and he wrote 
quite a number of such letters) the existence of -tragic- disa¬ 
greements and to trumpet them forth means not to understand 
Lenin's letters, means not to know Lenin. This, probably, ex¬ 
plains why Trotsky sometimes is wide of the mark. In short: 
there were no disagreements in the Central Committee during 
the Kornilov revolt, absolutely none. 

After the July defeat disagreement did indeed arise be¬ 
tween the Central Committee and Lenin on the question of 
the future of the Soviets. It is known that Lenin, wishing to 
concentrate the Party’s attention on the task of preparing 
the uprising outside the Soviets, warned against any infatu¬ 
ation with the latter, for he was of the opinion that, having 
been defiled by the defencists, they had become useless. The 
Central Committee and the Sixth Party Congress took a more 
cautious line and decided that there were no grounds for 
excluding the possibility that the Soviets would revive. The 
Kornilov revolt showed that this decision was correct. This 
disagreement, however, was of no great consequence for the 
Party. Later, Lenin admitted that the line taken by the Sixth 
Congress had been correct. It is interesting that Trotsky has 
not clutched at this disagreement and has not magnified it 
to -monstrous- proportions. 

A united and solid party, the hub of the revolutionary 
mobilisation of the masses—such was the picture presented by 
our Party in that period. 


3) The period of organisation of the assault (September- 
Octoher). The major facts of this period; 

a) the convocation of the Democratic Conference and 
the collapse of the idea of a bloc with the Cadets; 

b) the Moscow and Petrograd Soviets go over to the side 
of the Bolsheviks; 

c) the Congress of Soviets of the Northern Regionthe 
Petrograd Soviet decides against the withdrawal of the troops- 

d) the decision of the Central Committee on the uprising 

and the formation of the Revolutionary Military Committee of 
the Petrograd Soviet; 
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e) the Petrograd garrison decides to render the Petrograd 
Soviet armed support; a network of commissars of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Military Committee is organised; 

f) the Bolshevik armed forces go into action; the members 
of the Provisional Government are arrested; 

g) the Revolutionary Military Committee of the Petrograd 
Soviet takes power; the Second Congress of Soviets sets up 

the Council of Peoples’ Commissars. 

The characteristic feature of this period is the rapid growth 
of the crisis, the utter consternation reigning among the rul¬ 
ing circles, the isolation of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks, and the mass flight of the vacillating elements to 
the side of the Bolsheviks. A peculiar feature of the tactics of 
the revolution in this period must be noted, namely, that the 
revolution strove to take every, or nearly every, step in its 
attack in the guise of defence. Undoubtedly, the refusal to 
allow the troops to be withdrawn from Petrograd was an im¬ 
portant step in the revolution’s attack; nevertheless, this attack 
was carried out under the slogan of protecting Petrograd from 
possible attack by the external enemy. Undoubtedly, the for¬ 
mation of the Revolutionary Military Committee was a still 
more important step in the attack upon the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment- nevertheless, it was carried out under the slogan of or¬ 
ganising Soviet control over the actions of the Headquarters 
of the Military Area. Undoubtedly, the open transition of the 
garrison to the side of the Revolutionary Military Committee 
tnd the organisation of a network of Soviet Commissars marked 
the beginning of the uprising; nevertheless, the revolution 
took these steps under the slogan of protecting the Petrogra 
Soviet from possible action by the counter-revolution. The rev- 
olution as it were, masked its actions in attack under the 
dolk ot difenc, in order the more easily to draw the irresol- 
ute vacillating elements into its orbit. This, no doubh explains 
the’outwardly defensive character of the-speeches, article.-, and 
slogans of that period, the inner content of which, none the 

less was of a profoundly attacking nature. 

’ Were there disagreements in the Central Committee in 
neriod? Yes there were, and fairly important ones at that I 
have already spoken about the disagrements over the uprising. 
Thev £e Slly reflected in the minutes of the meetings of 
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This is all the more necessary because Trotsky, in his zeal to 
push himself into a prominent place, has ^inadvertently- mis¬ 
represented the stand Lenin took on the last two questions. 

Undoubtedly, the disagreements on the question of the 
Pre-parliament were of a serious nature. What was, so to 


speak, the aim of the Pre-parliament? It was: to help the 
bourgeoisie to push the Soviets into the background and to lay 
the foundations of bourgeois parliamentarism. Whether the 
Pre-parliament could have accomplished this task in the rev¬ 
olutionary situation that had arisen is another matter. Events 
showed that this aim could not be realised, and the Pre-parlia¬ 
ment itself was a Kornilovite abortion. There can be no 
doubt, however, that it was precisely this aim that the Men¬ 
sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries pursued in setting up 
the Pre-parliament. What could the Bolsheviks’ participation 
in the Pre-parliament mean under those circumstances? No¬ 
thing but deceiving the proletarian masses about the true na¬ 
ture of the Pre-parliament. This is the chief explanation for 
the passion with which Lenin, in his letters, scourged those 
who were in favour of taking part in the Pre-parliament. There 
can be no doubt that it was a grave mistake to have taken 
part in the Pre-parliament. 


It would be a mistake, however, to think, as Trotsky does, 
that those who wex'e in favour of taking part in the Pre-^ 
parliament went into it for the purpose of constructive work, 
for the purpose of ^^directing the working-class movement- <An- 
to the channel of Social-Democracy.» That is not at all the 
case. It is not true. Had that been the case, the Party would 
not have been able to rectify this mistake -in two ticks» by 
demonstratively walking out of the Pre-parliament. Incident¬ 
ally, the swift rectification of this mistake was an expression 
of our Party’s vitality and revolutionary might. 

And now, permit me to correct a slight inaccuracy that 

has crept into the report of Lentsner, the ^^editor» of Trotsky’s 

works, about the meeting of the Bolshevik group at which a 

decision on the question of the Pre-parliament was taken, 

Lentsner says that there were two reporters at this meeting* 

Kamenev and Trotsky. That is not true. Actually, there were 

four reporters: two in favour of boycotting the Pre-parliament 

(Trotsky and Stalin), and two in favour of participation (Kame¬ 
nev and Nogin), 


Trotsky is in a still worse position when dealing with the 
stand Lenin took on the question of the form of the uprising 
According to Trotsky, it appears that Lenin’s view was that 
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the Party should take power in October -(independently of and 
behind the back of the Soviet.» Later on, criticising this non¬ 
sense. which he ascribes to Lenin, Trotsky -«cuts capers» and 
finally delivers the following condescending utterance: -(^That 
would have been a mistake.» Trotsky is here uttering a false¬ 
hood about Lenin, he is misrepresenting Lenin’s views on the 
role of the Soviets in the uprising. A pile of documents can 
be cited, showing that Lenin proposed that power be taken 
through the Soviets, either the Petrograd or the Moscow So¬ 
viet. and not behind the hack of the Soviets. Why did Trotsky 
have to invent this more than strange legend about Lenin? 

Nor is Trotsky in a better position when he ^-analyses» 
the stand taken by the Central Committee and Lenin on the 
question of the date of the uprising. Reporting the famous 
meeting of the Central Committee of October 10, Trotsky as¬ 
serts that at that meeting resolution was carried to the 
effect that the uprising should take place not later than Oc¬ 
tober 15.» From this it appears that the Central Committee 
fixed October 15 as the date of the uprising and then itself 
violated that decision by postponing the date of the uprising 
to October 25. Is that true? No, it is not. During that period 
the Central Committee passed only two resolutions on the upris¬ 
ing-one on October 10 and the other on October 16. Let us 
read these resolutions. 

The Central Committee’s resolution of October 10: 


'<The Central Committee recognises that the international Position 
of the Russian revolution (the mutiny in the German na^, -which 
an extreme manifestation of the growth throughout Europe of the 
world socialist revolution, and the threat of peace between the 
perialists with the object of strangling the revolution f 
well as the military situation (the indubitable decision of the Russian 
bourgeoisie and Kerensky and Co. to surrender Petrograd to the Gher¬ 
mans), and the fact that the proletarian party has gained a ^^^y 
in the Soviets—all this, taken in conjunction with the 
and the swing of popular confidence towards our ^^^ty (the elections 

in Moscow), and, finally, the obvious preparations being “ 

second Kornilov affair (the withdrawal .of troops 

dispatch of Cossacks to Petrograd, the surrounding of Minsk by Cos 
sacks, etc.)-all this places an armed uprising 

^Considering, therefore that an armed upr^ing 
that the time for it is fully Tipe, the Central Committee ^^stmcts all 
p'krty^ to be glided accordingly, and to d^^^^ 

all practical questions (the Congress of Soviets of No™crn «cglon^ 
the withdrawal of troops from Petrograd, the acti^of the peopl 
in Moscow and Mipste, etc.) from this point of view. 


• Obviously, this should be «a separate peace>»-. 


. St. 
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The resolution adopted by the conference of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee with responsible workers on October l(i; 


'<This meeting fully welcomes 
Commiitee’s resolution, calls upon 
and soldiers to make thorousih and 


and wholly supports the Central 
all or^ianisations and all workers 
most intense preparations for an 


armed uprising and for support of the centre set up by the Central 
Committee for this purpose, and expresses complete confidence that 
the Central Committee and the Soviet will in good lime indicate the 
favourable moment and the suitable means for launching the attack.- 


You see that Trotsky's memory betrayed him about the 

t. • • 

date of the uprising and the Central Committee's resolution on 
the uprising. 

Trotsky is absolutely wrong in asserting that Lenin under¬ 
rated Soviet legality, that Lenin failed to appreciate the great 
importance of the All-Russian Congress of Soviets taking 
power on October 25. and that this was the reason why he 
insisted that power be taken before October 25. That is not 
true. Lenin proposed that power be taken before October 25 
for two reasons. Firstly, because the counter-revolutionaries 
might have surrendered Petrograd at any moment, which would 
have drained the blood of the developing uprising, and so 
every day was precious. Secondly, because the mistake made 
by the Petrograd Soviet in openly fixing and announcing the 
day of the uprising (October 25) could not be rectified in any 
other way than by actually launching the uprising be/ore the 
legal date set for it. The fact of the mater is that Lenin regarded 
insurrection as an art. and he could not help knowing 
that the enemy, informed about the dale of the uprising (owing 
to the carelessness of the Petrograd Soviet) would certainly 
try to prepare for that day. Consequently, it was necessary to 
forestall the enemy, i.e.. without fail to launch the uprising 
be/ore the legal date. This is the chief explanation for the 
passion with which Lenin in his letters scourged those who 
made a fetish of the date—October 25. Events showed that 
Lenin was absolutely right. It is well known that the uprising 
was launched prior to the All-Russian Congress of Soviets. 
It is well known that power was actually taken before the 
opening of the All-Russian Congress of Soviets, and it was 
taken not by the Congress of Soviets, but by the Petrograd 
Soviet, by the Revolutionary Military Committee. The Con¬ 
gress of Soviets merely took over power from the Petrograd 
Soviet. That is why Trotsky’s lengthy arguments about the 
importance of Soviet legality are quite beside the point. 
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A virile and mighty party standing at the head of the 
revolutionary masses who were storming and overthrowing 
bourgeois rule-such was the state of our Party in that period. 

That is how matters stand with the legends about the 
preparation for October. 


Ill 

TROTSKYISM OR LENINISM? 


We have dealt above with the legends directed against the 
Party and those about Lenin spread by Trotsky and his sup¬ 
porters in connection with October and the preparation for it. 
We have exposed and refuted these legends. But the question 
arises: For what purpose did Trotsky need all these legends 
about October and the preparation for October, about Lenin 
and the Party of Lenin? What is the purpose of Trotsky’s new 
literary pronouncements against the Party? What is the sense, 
the purpose, the aim of these pronouncements now, when the 
Party does not want a discussion, when the Party is busy with 
a host of urgent tasks, when the Party needs united efforts 
to restore our economy and not a new struggle around old 
questions? For what purpose does Trotsky need to drag the 
Party back, to new- discussions? 

Trotsky asserts that all this is needed for the purpose of 
«studying»- October. But is it not possible to study Octo^r 
without giving another kick at the Party and its leader Lenin. 
What sort of a <<history» of October is it that begins and 
ends with attempts to discredit the chief leader of the Octo^r 
uprising, to discredit the Party, which organised and earned 
through the uprising? No, it is not a matter here of studying 
October. That is not the way to study October. That is not the 
way to write the history of October. Obviously, there is a dit- 
ferent -design» here, and everything goes to show that this 
-design- is that Trotsky by his literary pronouncements is 
making another (yet another!) attempt to create the conditions 
for substituting Trotskyism for Leninism. Trotsky n^ds ^"des¬ 
perately- to discredit the Party, and its 

proceed to discredit Leninism. And it is necessary 
to discredit Leninism in order to drag in Trotskyism as the 
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^<sole» -«proletarian» (don't laugh!) ideology. All this, of course 
(oh, of course!) under the flag of Leninism, so that the diag- 
ging operation may be performed -«as painlessly as possible.» 

That is the essence of Trotsky's latest literary pronounce¬ 
ments. , 

That is why those literary pronouncements of Trotsky s 

sharply raise the question of Trotskyism. 

And so. what is Trotskyism? 

Trotskyism possesses three specific features which bring 
it into irreconcilable contradiction with Leninism. 

What are these features? 

Firstly. Trotskyism is the theory of «permanent» (unin¬ 
terrupted) revolution. But what is permanent revolution in its 
Trotskyist interpretation? It is revolution that fails to take the 
poor peasantry into account as a revolutionary force. Trotsky’s 
-<-<permanent»- revolution is, as Lenin said, <^skipping»- the peasant 
movement. «playing at the seizure of power.» Why is it danger¬ 
ous? Because such a revolution, if an attempt had been made 
to bring it about, would inevitably have ended in failure, for 
it would have divorced from the Russian proletariat its ally, 
the poor peasantry. This explains the struggle that Leninism 
has been waging against Trotskyism ever since 1905. 

How does Trotsky appraise Leninism from the standpoint 
of this struggle? He regards it as a theory that possesses <^anti- 
revolutionary features.» What is this indignant opinion 
about Leninism based on? On the fact that at the proper time 
Leninism advocated and upheld the idea of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and peasantry. 

But Trotsky does not confine himself to this indignant 
opinion. He goes further and asserts: «The entire edifice of 
Leninism at the present time is built on lies and falsification 
and bears within itself the poisonous elements of its own de- 
cay.> (see Trotsky’s letter to Chkheidze, 1913). As you see, we 

have before us two opposite lines. 

Secondly. Trotskyism is distrust of the Bolshevik Party 
principle, of the monolithic character of the Party, of its hos¬ 
tility towards opportunist elements. In the sphere of organis¬ 
ation, Trotskyism is the theory that revolutionaries and op¬ 
portunists can co-exist and form groups and coteries within 
a single party. You are, no doubt, familiar with the history 
of Trotsky’s August bloc, in which the Martovites and Otzo- 
vists, the Liquidators and Trotskyites, happily co-operated, 
pretending that they were a ^^real» party. It is well known 
that this patchwork ^^party» pursued the aim of destroying 



the Bolshevik Party. What was the nature of .<our disagree- 
ments>^ at that time? It was that Leninism regarded the de¬ 
struction of the August bloc as a guarantee of the development 
of the proletarian party, whereas Trotskyism regarded that 
bloc as the basis for building a <<real» party. 

Again, as you see, we have two opposite lines. 

Thirdly. Trotskyism is distrust of the leaders of Bol¬ 
shevism, an attempt to discredit, to defame them. I do not 
know of a single trend in the Party that could compare with 
Trotskyism in the matter of discrediting the leaders of Lenin¬ 
ism or the central institutions of the Party. For example, 
what should be said of Trotsky’s <<polite^> opinion of Lenin' 
whom he described as professional exploiter of every kind 
of backwardness in the Russian working-class movement» 
(ibid.)? And this is far from being the most «polite»- of the 
-«polite» opinions Trotsky has expressed. 

How could it happen that Trotsky, who carried such 
a nasty stock-in-trade on his back, found himself, after all, 
in the ranks of the Bolsheviks during the October movement? 
It happened because at that time Trotsky abandoned (actually 
did abandon) that stock-in-trade; he hid it in the cupboard. 
Had he not performed that «operation,» real co-operation with 
him would have been impossible. The theory of the August 
bloc, i.e., the theory of unity with the Mensheviks, had already 
been shattered and thrown overboard by the revolution, for 
how could there be any talk about unity when an armed 
struggle was raging between the Bolsheviks and the Men¬ 
sheviks? Trotsky had no alternative but to admit that this 
theory was useless. 

The same misadventure «happened» to the theory of 
permanent revolution, for not a single Bolshevik contemplated 
the immediate seizure of power on the morrow of the 
February Revolution, and Trotsky could not help knowing that 
the Bolsheviks would not allow him, in the words of Lenin, 
-«to play at the seizure of power.» Trotsky had no alternative 
but recognise the Bolsheviks’ policy of fighting for influence 
in the Soviets, of fighting to win over the peasantry. As re¬ 
gards the third specific feature of Trotskyism (distrust of 
the Bolshevik leaders), it naturally had to retire into the 
background owing to the obvious failure of the first two 
features. 

Under those circumstances, could Trotsky do anything 
else but hide his stock-in-trade in the cupboard and follow 
the Bolsheviks, considering that he had no group of his own 
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of anv significance, and that he came to the Bolsheviks as 
a political individual, without an army: Of course, he could 

’^'^^'What is the lesson to be learnt from this? Only one; 
that prolonged collaboration between the Leninists and Trotsky 
is oossibk' onlv if the latter completely abandons his old 
stock-in-trade, only if he completely accepts Leninism. Trotsky 
wrii-^s about the lessons of October, but he foigets that, in ad 
dition to all the other lessons, there is one naore lesson of 
October, the one I have just mentioned, which is of prime 
importance for Trotskyism. Trotskyism ought to learn that 

lesson of October too. 

It is evident, however, that Trotskyism has not learnt that 
lesson. The fact of the matter is that the- old 

of the October movement is now being dragged into the hgh 
again in the hope that a market will be found for it. seeing 
that the market in our country is expanding. Undoubtedl>, 
Trotsky's new literary pronouncements are an attempt to re¬ 
vert to Trotskyism, to -.overcome- Leninism, to drag in im 
plant all the specific features of Trotskyism. The new Trotsky- 
?sm is not a mere repetition of the old Trotskyism; its feathers 
have been plucked and it is rather bedraggled: it is 
incomparablY milder in spirit and more moderate m form than 
the old Trotskyism; but. in essence, it undoubtedly retains all 
the specific features of the old Trotskyism. The new Trotskyism 
does not dare to come out as a militant force against Leninism; 
it prefers to operate under the common flag of Leninism, under 
the slogan of interpreting, improving Leninism. That is because 
it is weak It cannot be regarded as an accident that the appear¬ 
ance of the new Trotskyism coincided with Lenin's departure. 
In Lenin's lifetime it would not have dared to take this risky 


stoo 

'Vt^hat are the characteristic features of the new Trotskyism? 

1) On the question of «permanent>^ revolution. The new 
Trotskyism does not deem it necessary openly to uphold the 
theory of -permanent- revolution. It -simply- asserts that 
the October Revolution fully confirmed the idea of -perma¬ 
nent- revolution. From this it draws the following conclusion: 
the important and acceptable part of Leninism is the part that 
came after the war, in the period of the October Revolution; on 
the other hand, the part of Leninism that existed before the 
war, before the October Revolution, is wrong and unaccept¬ 
able. Hence, the Trotskyites’ theory of the division of Lenin- 



Leninism, the «old», ..useless» 
Leninism with its idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat 

and peasantry, and the new, post-war, October Leninism, which 

^ey count on adapting to the requirements of Trotskyism. 

Trotskyism needs this theory of the division of Leninism as 

-acceptable^ step that is necessary to 
facilitate further steps in its struggle against Leninism. 

Leninism is not an eclectic theory stuck together out 
ot diverse elements and capable of being cut into parts. Lenin¬ 
ism IS an integral theory, which arose in 1903, has passed the 
test of three revolutions, and is now being carried forward 
as the battle-flag of the world proletariat. 

-"Bolshevism,- Lenin said, -as a trend of political thought and 
as a political party, has existed since 1903. Only the history of 
Bolshevism during the whole period of its existence can satisfactorily 
explain why it was able to build up and to maintain under most 
difficult conditions the i'ron discipline needed for the victory of the 

proletariat- (see Vol. XXV, p. 174). 

* 

Bolshevism and Leninism are one. They are two names 
for one and the same thing. Hence, the theory of the division 
of ^ninism into two parts is a theory intended to destroy 
Leninism, to substitute Trotskyism for Leninism. 

Needless to say, the Party cannot reconcile itself to this 
grotesque theory. 

2) On the question of the Party p'rinciple. The old Trotsky¬ 
ism tried to Uindermine the Bolshevik Party principle by 
means of the theory (and practice) of unity with the Menshe¬ 
viks. But that theory has suffered such disgrace that nobody 
now even wants to mention it. To undermine the Party prin¬ 
ciple, present-day Trotskyism has invented the new, less odious 
and almost -«democratic» theory of contrasting the old cadres 
to the younger Party element. According to Trotskyism, our 
Party has not a single and integral history. Trotskyism divides 
the history of our Party into two parts of unequal importance; 
pre-October and post-October. The pre-October part of the 
history of our Party is, properly speaking, not history, but -pre- 
history», the unimportant or, at all events, very important pre¬ 
paratory period of our Party. The post-October part of the 
history of our Party, however, is real, genuine history. In the 
former, there are the -«old»-, <-<pre-historic», unimportant caders 
of our Party. In the latter there is the new, real, -«historic» 
Party. It scarcely needs proof that this singular scheme of the 
history of the Party is a scheme to disrupt the unity between 
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the old and the new caders of our Party, a scheme to destroy 

the Bolshevik Party principle. 

Needless to say, the Party cannot reconcile itself to this 

grotesque scheme. 

3) On the question of the leaders of Bolshevism. The old 
Trotskyism tried to discredit Lenin more or less openly, without 
fearing the consequences. The new Trotskyism is more cautious. 
It tries to achieve the purpose of the old Trotskyism by pretend¬ 
ing to praise, to exalt Lenin. I think it is worth while quoting 

a few examples. 

The Party knows that Lenin was a relentless I'evolutionary; 
but it knows also that he was cautious, that he disliked reckless 
people and often, with a firm hand, restrained those who were 
infatuated with terrorism, including Trotsky himself. Trotsky 
touches on this subject in his book On Lenin, but from his 
portrayal of Lenin one might think that all Lenin did was 
«at every opportunity to din into people’s minds the idea that 
terrorism was inevitable." The impression is created that Lenin 
was the most bloodthirsty of all the bloodthirsty Bolsheviks. 

For what purpose did Trotsky need this uncalled-for and 
totally unjustified exaggeration. 

The Party knows that Lenin was an exemplary Party 
man. who did not like to settle questions alone, without the 
leading collective body, on the spur of the moment, without 
careful investigation and verification. Trotsky touches upon 
this aspect, too, in his book. But the portrait He paints is not 
that of Lenin, but of a sort of Chinese mandarin, who settles 
important questions in the quiet of his study, by intuition. 

Do you want to know how our Party settled the question 
of dispersing the Constituent Assembly? Listen to Trotsky: 

^<'Of course, the Constituent Assembly will have to be 
dispersed,’ said Lenin, ’but what about the Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries ?’ 

-But our apprehensions were greatly allayed by old Na- 
tanson. He came in to ’take counsel’ with us, and after the 
first few words he said; 

-’We shall probably have to disperse the Constituent As¬ 
sembly by force.’ 

-’Bravo!’ exclaimed Lenin. ’What is true is true! But will 
your people agree to it?’ 

-’Some of our people are wavering, but I think that in 
the end they will agree,’ answered Natanson." 

That is how history is written. 
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Do you want to know how the Party settled the question 
about the Supreme Military Council? Listen to Trotsky: 

^^’Unless we have serious and experienced military experts 
we shall never extricate ourselves from this chaos,’ I said to 
Vladimir Ilyich after every visit to the Staff. 

t<’That is evidently true, but they might betray us... 

-<^’Let us attach a commissar to each of them.’ 

t^’Two would be better,* exclaimed Lenin, ’and strong- 
handed ones. There surely must be strong-handed Communists 
in our ranks.’ 

-<xThat is how the structure of the Supreme Military Coun¬ 
cil arose.» 

That, is how Trotsky writes history. 

Why did Trotsky need these ^Arabian Nights>> stories de¬ 
rogatory to Lenin? Was it to exalt V. I. Lenin, the leader of the 
Party? It doesn’t look like it. 

The Party knows that Lenin was the greatest Marxist of 
our times, a profound theoretician and a most experienced rev¬ 
olutionary, to whom any trace of Blanquism was alien. Trotsky 
touches upon this aspect, too, in his book. But the portrait 
he paints is not that of the giant Lenin, but of a dwarf-like 
Blanquist who, in the October days, advises the Party -«to 
take power by its own hand, independently of and behind 
the back of the Soviet.» I have already said, however, that 
there is not a scrap of truth in this description. 

Why did Trotsky need this flagrant ... inaccuracy? Is 
this not an attempt to discredit Lenin -wjust a little^? 

Such are the characteristic features of the new Trotskyism. 

What is the danger of this new Trotskyism? It is that 
Trotskyism, owing to its entire inner content, stands every 
chance of becoming the centre and rallying point of the non¬ 
proletarian elements who are striving to weaken, to disinte¬ 
grate the proletarian dictatorship. 

You will ask: what is to be done now? What are the Party’s 
immediate tasks in connection with Trotsky’s new literary 
pronoimcements ? 

Trotskyism is taking action now in order to discredit 
Bolshevism and to undermine its foundations. It is the duty 
of the Party to bury Trotskyism as an ideological trend. 

There is talk about repressive measures against the opposi¬ 
tion and about the possibility of a split. That is nonsense, com¬ 
rades. Our Party is strong and mighty. It will not allow any 
splits. As regards repressive measures, I am emphatically op¬ 
posed to them. What we need now is not repressive measures, 
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but an extensive ideological struggle against renascent Trotsky¬ 
ism. 

We did not want and did not strive for this literary discus¬ 
sion. Trotskyism is forcing it upon us by its anti-Leninist 
pronouncements. Well, we are ready, comrades. 


Pravda, No. 269, 
November 26, 1924 
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THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION AND THE TACTICS 

OF THE RUSSIAN COMMUNISTS 

Preface to the Book the Road to October>y^^ 


I 

THE EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL SETTING FOR THE 

OCTOBER REVOLUTION 


Three circumstances of an external nature determined the 
comparative ease with which the proletarian revolution in Russia 
succeeded in breaking the chains of imperialism and thus 
overthrowing the rule of the bourgeoisie. 

Firstly, the circumstance that the October Revolution began 
in a period of desperate struggle between the two principal 
imperialist groups, the Anglo-French and the Austro-German; 
at a time when, engaged in mortal struggle between them¬ 
selves, these two groups had neither the time nor the means 
to devote serious attention to the struggle against the October 
Revolution. This circumstance was of tremendous importance 
for the October Revolution, for it enabled it to take advantage 
of the fierce conflicts within the imperialist world to streng¬ 
then and organise its own forces. 

Secondly, the circumstance that the October Revolution 
began during the imperialist war, at a time when the labouring 
masses, exhausted by the war and thirsting for peace, were 
by the very logic of facts led up to the proletarian revolution 
as the only way out of the war. This circumstance was of 
extreme importance for the October Revolution, for it put 
into its han^ the mighty weapon of peace, piade it easier for 
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it to link the Soviet revolution with the ending of the hated 
war, and thus created mass sympathy for it both in the West, 
among the workers, and in the East, among the oppressed 
peoples. 

Thirdly, the existence of a powerful working-class move¬ 
ment in Europe and the fact that a revolutionary crisis was 
maturing in the West and in the East, brought on by the 
protracted imperialist war. This circumstance was of inestimable 
importance for the revolution in Russia, for it ensured the 
revolution faithful allies outside Russia in its struggle against 
world imperialism. 

But in addition to circumstances of an external nature, 
there were also a number of favourable internal conditions 
which facilitated the victory i)f the October Revolution. 

Of these conditions, the following must be regarded as the 
chief ones: 

Firstly, the October Revolution enjoyed the most active 
support of the overwhelming majority of the working class 
in Russia. 

Seccmdly. it enjoyed the undoubted support of the poor 
peasants and of the majority of the soldiers, who were thirst¬ 
ing for peace and land. 

Thirdly, it had at its head, as its guiding force, such a tried 
and tested party as the Bolshevik Party, strong not only by 
reason of its experience and discipline acquii'ed through the 
years, but also by reason of its vast connections with the labour¬ 
ing masses. 

Fourthly, the October Revolution was confronted by ene¬ 
mies who were comparatively easy to overcome, such as the 
rather weak Russian bourgeoisie, a landlord class which was 
utterly demoralised by peasant ^^revolts,» and the compromis¬ 
ing parties (the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries), 
which had become completely bankrupt during the war. 

Fifthly, it had at its disposal the vast expanses of the young 

state, in which it was able to manoeuvre freely, retreat when 

circumstances so required, enjoy a respite, gather strength, 
etc. 

Sixthly, in its struggle against counter-revolution the Octo¬ 
ber Revolution could count upon sufficient resources of food 
fuel and raw materials within the country. 

The combination of these external and internal circum¬ 
stances created that peculiar situation which determined the 

comparative ease with which the October Revolution won its 
victory. 
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This does not mean, of course, that there were no unfavou¬ 
rable features in the external and internal setting of the 
October Revolution. Think of such an unfavourable feature as, 
for example, the isolation, to some extent, of the October Rev¬ 
olution, the absence near it, or bordering on it, of a Soviet 
country on which it could rely for support. Undoubtedly, the 
future revolution, for example, in Germany, will be in a much 
more favourable situation in this respect, for it has in close 
proximity a powerful Soviet country like our Soviet Union. I 
need not mention so unfavourable a feature of the October 
Revolution as the absence of a proletarian majority within the 


country. 

But these unfavourable features only emphasise the tre¬ 
mendous importance of the peculiar internal and external con¬ 
ditions of the October Revolution of which I have spoken above. 

These peculiar conditions must not be lost sight of for a 
single moment. They must 'be borne in mind particularly in 
analysing the events of the autumn of 1923 in Germany. Above 
all, they should be borne in mind by Trotsky, who draws an 
unfounded analogy between the October Revolution and the 
revolution in Germany and lashes violently at the German 
Communist Party for its actual and alleged mistakes. 


was easy for Russia,» says Lenin, -un the 
very special situation of 1917, to start the socialist revolution but it 

will be more difficult for Russia than for the European 
continue the revolution and carry it through to the end. I had 
^ S this out already at the beginning of 1918, and our expehence 

enemyT'3)^*e Swiity of enduring po^r 

SfeaJfs oTcommunlcftio^r^^e of such a Profound boujgeois- 

democratic Revolutionary mov^ent ^^lie revo?ut1onary demands of 

arrows, S.’SK 

dSfS ?»• W««,op. » .»r. . r.vo.u.i.n 

than it was for us«- (see Vol. XXV, p. 2oa). 

These words of Lenin’s should not be forgotten. 
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TWO SPECIFIC FEATURES OF THE OCTOBER 
REVOLUTION—OR OCTOBER AND TROTSKY’S THEORY 

OF «PER1VIANENT>- REVOLUTION 


There are two specific features of the October Revolution 
which must be understood first of all if we are to comprehend 
the inner meaning and the historical significance of that rev¬ 
olution. 

What are these features? 

Firstly, the fact that the dictatorship of the proletariat was 
born in our country as a power which came into existence on 
the basis of an alliance between the proletariat and the labour¬ 
ing masses of the peasantry, the latter being led by the prolet¬ 
ariat. Secondly, the fact that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
became established in our country as a result of the victory 
of socialism in one country-a country in which capitalism was 
little developed—while capitalism was preserved in other coun¬ 
tries where capitalism was more highly developed. This does not 
mean, of course, that the October Revolution has no other speci¬ 
fic features. But it is precisely these two specific features that 
are important for us at the present moment, not only because 
they distinctly express the essence of the October Revolution, 
but also because they brilliantly reveal the opportunist nature 
of the theory of ^permanent revolution.» 

Let us briefly examine these features. 

The question of the labouring masses of the petty bour¬ 
geoisie, both urban and rural, the question of winning these 
masses to the side of the proletariat, is highly important for the 
proletarian revolution. Whom will the labouring people of town 
and country support in the struggle for power, the bourgeoisie 
or the proletariat; whose reserve will they become, the reserve 
of the bourgeoisie or the reserve of the proletariat—on this 
depend the fate of the revolution and the stability of the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat. The revolutions in France in 1848 
and 1871 came to grief chiefly because the peasant reserves 
proved to be on the side of the bourgeoisie. The October Rev¬ 
olution was victorious because it was able to deprive the bour¬ 
geoisie of its peasant reserves, because it was able to win these 
reserves to the side of the proletariat, and because in this rev- 
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olution the proletariat proved to be the only guiding force for 
the vast masses of the labouring people of town and country. 

He who has not understood this will never understand either 
the character of the October Revolution, or the nature of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, or the specific characteristics of 
the internal policy of our proletarian power. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is not simply a govern¬ 
mental top stratum «skilfully», -«selected» by the careful hand 
of an ^experienced strategist,» and «judiciously relying-> on 
the support of one section or another of the population. The 
dictatorship of the proletariat is the class alliance between the 
proletariat and the labouring masses of the peasantry for the 
purpose of overthrowing capital, for achieving the final victory 
of socialism, on the condition that the guiding force of this 
alliance is the proletariat. 

Thus, it is not a question of ^-slightly^ underestimating or 
<<slightly» overestimating the revolutionary potentialities of the 
peasant movement, as certain diplomatic advocates of -«perma- 
nent revolution» are now fond of expressing it. It is a question 
of the nature of the new proletarian state which arose as a result 
of the October Revolution. It is a question of the character of 
the proletarian power, of the foundations of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat itself. 


<<The dictatorship of the proletariat,- says Lenin, «is a special form 
of class alliance between the proletariat, the vanguard of the working 
people, and the numerous non-proletarian strata of working people 
(the petty bourgeoisie, the small proprietors, the peasantry, the intel¬ 
ligentsia, etc.), or the majority of these: it is an alliance against capital, 
an alliance aiming at the complete overthrow of capital, at the complete 
suppression of the resistance of the bourgeoisie and of any attempt 
on its part at restoration, an alliance aiming at the final establishment 
and consolidation of socialism- (see Vol. XXIV, p. 311). 


And further on: 

«The dictatorship of the proletariat, if we translate this Latin, 
scientific, historical-philosophical term into simpler language, means 
tho following: 

«only a definite class, namely, the urban workers and the 
industrial workers in general, is able to lead the whole mass of the 
toilers and exploited in the struggle for the overthrow of the yoke 
of caoital in the process of the overthrow itself, m the struggle to 
maintain and consolidate the victory, in the work of creating 
socialist social system, in the whole struggle for the complete abolition 

of classes- (see Vol. XXIV, p. 336). 
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Such is the theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
given by Lenin. 

One of the specific features of the October Revolution is 
the fact that this revolution represents a classic application of 
Lenin’s theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Some comrades believe that this theory is a purely <'Rus- 
sian^> theory, applicable only to Russian conditions. That is 
wrong. It is absolutely wrong. In speaking of the labouring 
masses of the non-proletarian classes which are led by the pro¬ 
letariat, Lenin has in mind not only the Russian peasants, but 
also the labouring elements of the border regions of the Soviet 
Union, which until recently were colonies of Russia. Lenin con¬ 
stantly reiterated that without an alliance with these masses of 
other nationalities the proletariat of Russia could not achieve 
victory. In his articles on the national question and in his 
speeches at the congresses of the Comintern. Lenin repeatedly 
said that the victory of the world revolution was impossible 
without a revolutionary alliance, a revolutionary bloc, between 
the proletariat of the advanced countries and the oppressed peo¬ 
ples of the enslaved colonies. But what are colonies if not the 
oppressed labouring masses, and, primarily, the labouring mas¬ 
ses of the peasantry? Who does not know that the question of 
emancipating the colonies is essentially a question of emancipat¬ 
ing the labouring masses of the non-proletarian classes from 
the oppression and exploitation of finance capital? 

But from this it follows that Lenin’s theory of the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat is not a purely «Russian>> theory, but a 
theory which necessarily applies to all countries. Bolshevism is 
not only a Russian phenomenon. ^<Bolshevism,» sSys Lenin, is 
model of tactics for an» (see Vol. XXIII, p. 386). 

Such are the characteristics of the first specific feature of 
the October Revolution. 

How do matters stand with regard to Trotsky’s theory of 
■(<permanent revolution^ in the light of this specific feature of 
the October Revolution? 

We shall not dwell at length on Trotsky’s position in 1905, 
when he ^<simply» forgot all about the peasantry as a revolu¬ 
tionary force and advanced the slogan of <<no tsar, but a work¬ 
ers’ government,» that is, the slogan of revolution without the 
peasantry. Even Radek, that diplomatic defender of ^<permanent 
revolution,» is now obliged to admit that ^permanent rev- 
olution» in 1905 meant a <deap into the air»- away from reality. 
Now, apparently everyone admits that it is not worth while 
bothering with this «leap into the air» any more. 
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Nor shall we dwell at length on Trotsky's position in the 
period of the war, say, in 1915 , when, in his article -«The Struggle 
for Power,>v proceeding from the fact that -«W€ are living in 
the era of imperialism,» that imperialism -«sets up not the 
bourgeois nation in opposition to the old regime, but the prolet¬ 
ariat in opposition to the bourgeois nation,» he arrived at the 
conclusion that the revolutionary role of the peasantry was 
bound to subside, that the slogan of the confiscation of the 
land no longer had the same importance as formerly. It is 
well known that at that time, Lenin, examining this article of 
Trotsky’s, accused him of ^denying-- ^4he role of the peasantry,>■► 
and said that «Trotsky is in fact helping the liberal labour 
politicians in Russia who understand ’denial’ of the role of 
the peasantry to mean refusal to rouse the peasants to revo¬ 
lution !>^ (See Vol. XVIII, p. 318.) 

Let us rather pass on to the later works of Trotsky on this 
subject, to the works of the period when the proletarian dicta¬ 
torship had already become established and when Trotsky had 
had the opportunity to test his theory of ■<-qpermanent revolu- 
tion» in the light of actual events and to correct his errors. Let 
us take Trotsky’s «Preface>^ to his book The Year 2905, written 
in 1922, Here is what Trotsky says in this ^<Preface» concerning 
<<permanent revolution»: 


«n was precisely during the interval between January 9 and the 
October strike of 1905 that the views on the character of the revolution¬ 
ary development of Russia which came to be Icnown as the th^ry or 
'permanent revolution^ crystallised in the author’s mind This abstmse 
term represented the idea that the Russian revolution, whose immediate 
objectives were bourgeois in nature, could not, however, stop when these 
objectives had been achieved. The revolution would not be able to 
solve its immediate bourgeois problems except by placing the proletariat 
in power. And the latter, upon assuming power, would not be able 
to confine itself to the bourgeois limits of the devolution. On the contrary, 
precisely in order to ensure its victory, the proletarian vanguar 
be forced in the very early stages of its rule to make deep inroads not 
only into feudal property but into bourgeois property as ^ell. In th s 
it would come into hostile collision not only with all the 
groupings which supported the proletariat dunng the 
its revolutionary struggle, but also with the broad 
peasantry with whose assistance it came into power. 
tions in the position of a workers’ government in 
with an overwhelmingly peasant papulation could be solved 
an international scale, in the arena of the world proletarian revolution.>-* 


i 
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That is what Trotsky says about his ^<permanent rev¬ 
olution.>v 

One need only compare this quotation with the above quo¬ 
tations from Lenin s works on the dictatorship of the proletariat 
to perceive the great chasm that separates Lenin's theory of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat from Trotsky's theory of -per¬ 
manent revolution.» 

Lenin speaks of the alliance between the proletariat and 
the labouring strata of the peasantry as the basis of the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat. Trotsky sees a -^hostile collision^ be¬ 
tween -the proletarian vanguard» and -the broad masses of 
the peasantry.» 

Lenin speaks of the leadership of the toiling and exploited 
masses by the proletariat. Trotsky sees ^^contradictions in the 
position of a workers’ government in a backward country with 

an overwhelmingly peasant population. 

According to Lenin, the revolution draws its strength pri¬ 
marily from among the. workers and peasants of Russia itself. 
According to Trotsky, the necessary strength can be found on(y 
-in the arena of the world proletarian revolution.>- 

But what if the world revolution is fated to arrive with 
some delay? Is there any ray of hope for our revolution? Trotsky 
offers no ray of hope, for -the contradictions in the position 
of a workers’ governmentj . . . could be solved only ... in the 
arena of the world proletarian revolution.^ According to this 
plan, there is but one prospect left for our revolution: to vege¬ 
tate in its own contradictions and rot away while waiting for 
the world revolution. 

What is the dictatorship of the proletariat according to 
Lenin? 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is a power which rests 
on an alliance between the proletariat and the labouring mas¬ 
ses of the peasantry for -the complete overthrow of capital» 
and for -the final establishment and consolidation of socialism. 

What is the dictatorship of the proletariat according to' 
Trotsky? 

The dictatoi'ship of the proletariat is a power which comes 
-into hostile collision» with -the broad masses of the'peasantry» 
and seeks the solution of its -contradictions^^ only -in the arena 
of the world proletarian revolution.» 

What difference is there between this -theory of perma¬ 
nent revolution^ and the well-known theory of Menshevism 
which repudiates the concept of dictatorship of the proletariat? 

Essentially, there is no difference. 



There can be no doubt at all. -«Permanent revolution» is 
not a mere underestimation of the revolutionary potentialities 
of the peasant movement. ^Permanent revolution» is an under¬ 
estimation of the peasant movement which leads to the repu¬ 
diation of Lenin’s theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Trotsky’s <<permanent revolutio'n» is a variety of Menshev- 

ism. 

This is how matters stand with regard to the first specific 
feature of the October Revolution. 

What are the characteristics of the second specific feature 
of the October Revolution? 

In his study of imperialism, especially in the period of 
the war, Lenin arrived at the law of the uneven, spasmodic, 
economic and political development of the capitalist countries. 
According to this law, the development of enterprises, trusts, 
branches of industry and individual countries proceeds not 
evenly—not according to an established sequence, not in such a 
way that one trust, one branch of industry or one country is 
always in advance of the others, while other trusts or countries 
keep consistently one behind the other—but spasmodically, with 
interruptions in the development of some countries and leaps 
ahead in the development of others. Under these circumstances 
the -«quite legitimate^ striving of the countries that have slowed 
down to hold their old positions, and the equally <degitimate^> 
striving of the countries that have leapt ahead to seize new posi¬ 
tions, lead to a situation in which armed clashes among the 
imperialist countries become an inescapable necessity. Such was 
the case, for example, with Germany, which half a century ago 
was a backward country in comparison with France and Britain. 
The same must be said of Japan as compared with Russia. It is 
well known, however, that by the beginning of the twentieth 
century Germany and Japan had leapt so far ahead that Ger¬ 
many had succeeded in overtaking France and had begun to 
press Britain hard on the world market, while Japan was 
pressing Russia. As is well known, it was from these contra¬ 
dictions that the recent imperialist war arose. 

This law proceeds from the following: 

1) ..Capitalism has grown into a world system of colonial 
oppression and of the financial strangulation of the vast majority 
of the population of the world by a handful of advanced 
countries.^ (see Preface to French edition of Lenin’s Imperial¬ 
ism, Vol. XIX, p. 74); 
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2) «This booty’ is shared between two or three powerful 
world robbers armed to the teeth (America, Britain, Japan), 
who involve the whole world in their war over the sharing of 

their booty» (ibid.); 

3) The growth of contradictions within the world system 
of financial oppression and the inevitability of armed clashes 
lead to the world front of imperialism becoming easily vulne¬ 
rable to revolution, and to a breach in this front in individual 
countries becoming probable; 

4) This breach is most likely to occur at those points, and 
in those countries, where the chain of the imperialist front is 
weakest, that is to say, where imperialism is least consolidated, 
and where it is easiest for a revolution to expand; 

5) In view of this, the victory of socialism in one country, 
even if that country is less developed in the capitalist sense, 
while capitalism remains in other countries, even if those 
countries are more highly developed in the capitalist sense—is 
quite possible and probable. 

Such, briefly, are the foundations of Lenin’s theory of the 
proletarian revolution. 

What is the second specific feature of the October Rev¬ 
olution? 

The second specific feature of the October Revolution lies 
in the fact that this revolution represents a model of the prac¬ 
tical application of Lenin’s theory of the proletarian revolution. 

He who has not understood this specific feature of the 
October Revolution will never understand either the interna¬ 
tional nature of this revolution, or its colossal international 
might, or the specific features of its foreign policy. 

^Uneven economic and political development,»■ says Lenin, «is 
an absolute law of capitalism. Hence, the victory of socialism is possible 
fh'st in several or even in one capitalist country taken separately. The 
victorious proletariat of that country, having expropriated the capital¬ 
ists and organised socialist production, would stand up against the rest 
of the world, the capitalist world, attracting to its cause the oppressed 
classes of other countries, raising revolts in those countries against the 
capitalists, and in the event of necessity coming out even with armed 
force against the exploiting classes and theiT states.^> For ^^the free 
union of nations in socialism is impossible without a more or less 
prolonged and stubborn struggle of the socialist republics against the 
backward states>> (see Vol. XVIII, pp. 232-33). 

The opportunists of all countries assert that the proletarian 
revolution can begin—if it is to begin anywhere at all, according 
to their theory—only in industrially developed countries, and 
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that the more highly developed these countries are industrially 
the more chances there are for the victory of socialism. More¬ 
over, according to them, the possibUity of the victory of social¬ 
ism in one country, and one in which capitalism is little 
developed at that, is excluded as something absolutely impro¬ 
bable. As far back as the period of the war, Lenin, taking as his 
basis the law of the uneven development of the imperialist 
states, opposed to the opportunists his theory of the proletarian 
revolution about the victory of socialism in one country, even 
if that country is one in which capitalism is less developed. 

It is we'll known that the October Revolution fully con¬ 
firmed the correctness of Lenin’s theory of the proletarian rev¬ 
olution. 

How do matters stand with Trotsky’s ^permanent revolu- 
tion» in the light of Lenin’s theory of the victory of the pro¬ 
letarian revolution in one country? 

Let us take Trotsky’s pamphlet Our Revolution (1906). 

Trotsky writes: 

•‘^Without direct state support from the European proletariat, the 
working class of Russia will not be able to maintain itself in power and 
to transform its temporary rule into a lasting socialist dictatorship. This 
We cannot doubt for an instant.» 

What does this quotation mean? It means that the victory 
of socialism in one country, in this case Russia, is impossible 
«without direct state support from the European proletariat,» 
i.e., before the European proletariat has conquered power. 

What is there in common between this 't<theory» and Lenin’s 
thesis on the possibility of the victory of socialism «in one 
capitalist country taken separately»? 

Clearly, there is nothing in common. 

But let us assume that Trotsky’s pamphlet, which was 
published in 1906, at a time when it was difficult to determine 
the character of our revolution, contains inadvertent errors and 
does not fully correspond to Trotsky’s views at a Later period. 
Let us examine another pamphlet written by Trotsky, his Peace 
Programme, which appeared before the October Revolution of 
1917 and has now (1924) been republished in his book The Year 
1917. In this pamphlet Trotsky criticises Lenin’s theory of the 
proletarian revolution about the victory of socialism in one 
country and opposes to it the slogan of a United States of Europe. 
He asserts that the victory of socialism in one country is 
impossible, that the victory of socialism is possible only as the 
victory of several of the principal countries of Eqrope (Britain, 
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Russia, Germany), which combine into a United States of Euiope, 
otherwise it is not possible at all. He says quite plainly that 
«a victorious revolution in Russia or in Britain is inconceivable 
without a revolution in Germany, and vice versa.» 

«The only more or less concrete historical argument-, says Trotsky, 
'■advanced against the slogan of a United States of Europe was formu¬ 
lated in the Swiss Sotsial-Democrat (at that time the central organ of 
the Bolsheviks,—J. St.) in the following sentence. ’Uneven economm 
and political development is an absolute law of capitalism . Fiom th^ 
the Sotsial-Democrat draws the conclusion that the victory of socialism 
is possible in one country, and that therefore there is no reason to 
make the dictatorship of the proletariat in each sepaVate country con in- 
gent upon the establishment of a United States of Europe. That capital¬ 
ist development in different countries is uneven is an absolutely in¬ 
controvertible argument. But this unevenness is itself extremely uneven. 
The capitalist level of Britain, Austria. Germany or France is not identi¬ 
cal But in compal'ison with Africa and Asia all these countiies le- 
present capitalist ’Europe,* which has grown ripe for the social revo¬ 
lution That no country in its struggle must ’wait’ for others, is an ele¬ 
mentary thought which it is useful and necessary to reiterate in order 
that the idea of concurrent international action may not be replaced 
by the idea of temporising international inaction. Without waiting, for 
the others, we begin and continue the struggle nationally, in the full 
confidence that our initiative will give an impetus to the struggle in 
other countries; but if this should not occur, it would be hopeless to 
think—as historical experience and theoretical considerations testify— 
that, for example, a revolutionary Russia could hold out in the face 
of a conservative Europe, or that a socialist Germany could exist in 
isolation in a capitalist world. 

As you see, we have before us the same theory of the 
simultaneous victory of socialism in the principal countries of 
Europe which, as a rule, excludes Lenin’s theory of revolution 
about the victory of socialism in one country. 

It goes without saying that for the complete victory of 
socialism, for a complete guarantee against the restoration of 
the old order, the united efforts of the proletarians of several 
countries are necessary. It goes without saying that, without 
the support given to our revolution by the proletariat of Europe, 
the proletariat of Russia could not have held out against the 
general onslaught, just as without the support given by the 
revolution in Russia to the revolutionary movement in the West 
the latter could not have developed at the pace at which it has 
begun to develop since the establishment of the proletarian 
dictatorship in Russia. It goes without saying that we need 
support. But what does support of our revolution by the West- 
European proletariat imply? Is not the sympathy of the Euro¬ 
pean workers for our revolution, their readiness to thwart the 
imperialists’ plans of intervention—is not all this support, real 



assistance? Unquestionably it is. Without such support, without 
such assistance, not only from the European workers but also 
from the colonial and dependent countries, the proletarian 
dictatorship in Russia would have been hard pressed. Up to now, 
has this sympathy and this assistance, coupled with the might 
of our Red Army and the readiness of the workers and peasants 
of Russia to defend their socialist fatherland to the last—has 
all this been sufficient to beat off the attacks of the imperialists 
and to win us the necessary conditions for the serious work of 
construction? Yes, it has been sufficient. Is this sympathy grow¬ 
ing stronger, or is it waning? Unquestionably, it is growing 
stronger. Hence, have we favourable conditions, not only for 
pushing on with the organising of socialist economy, but also, 
in our turn, for giving support to the West-European workers 
and to the oppressed peoples of the East? Yes, we have. This 
is eloquently proved by the seven years’ history of the pro¬ 
letarian dictatorship in Russia. Can it be denied that a mighty 
wave of labour enthusiasm has already risen in our country? 
No, it cannot be denied. 

After all this, what does Trotsky’s assertion that a revolu¬ 
tionary Russia could not hold out in the face of a conservative 
Europe signify? 

It can signify only this: firstly, that Trotsky does not 
appreciate the inherent strength of our revolution; secondly, 
that Trotsky does not understand the inestimable importance 
of the moral support which is given to our revolution by the 
workers of the West and the peasants of the East; thirdly, that 
Trotsky does not perceive the internal infirmity which is con¬ 
suming imperialism today. 

Carried away by his criticism of Lenin’s theory of the pro¬ 
letarian revolution, Trotsky unwittingly dealt himself a smash¬ 
ing blow in his pamphlet Peace Programme which appeared in 
1917 and was republished in 1924. 

But perhaps this pamphlet, too, has become out of date 
and has ceased for some reason or other to correspond to 
Trotsky’s present views? Let us take his later works, written 
after the victory of the proletarian revolution in one country, 
in Russia. Let us take, for example, Trotsky’s <<Postscript,» 
written in 1922, for the new edition of his pamphlet Peace 
Programme. Here is what he says in this <<Postscriptv>: 

■«The assertion reiterated several times in the Peace Programme that 
a proletarian revolution cannot culminate victoriously within national 
bounds may perhaps seem to some readers to have been refuted by the 
nearly five years' experience of our Soviet Republic. But such a con- 
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elusion would be unwarranted. The fact that the wokeis state has 
held out against the whole world in one countty, and a backward 
country at that, testifies to the colossal might of the proletariat, which 
in other, more advanced, more civilised countries will be truly capable 
of performing miracles. But while we have held our ground as a 
state politically and militarily, we have not arrived, or even begun 
to ar'rive, at the creation of a socialist society.... As long as the 
bourgeoisie rerpains in power in the other European countries we 
shall be compelled, in our struggle against economic isolation, to strive 
for agreement with the capitalist world; at the same time it may be 
said with certainty that these agreements may at best help us to 
mitigate some of our economic ills, to take one or another step forwaVd, 
but real progress of a socialist economy in Russia will become possible 
only after the inctory* of the proletariat in the major European coun¬ 
tries.» 

Thus speaks Trotsky, plainly sinning against reality and 
stubbornly trying to save his ^permanent revolution» from final 
shipwreck. 

It appears, then, that, twist and turn as you like, we not 
only have -^not arrived,» but we have «not even begun to arrive^ 
at the creation of a socialist society. It appears that some people 
have been hoping for -^agreements with the capitalist world,» 
but it also appears that nothing will come of these agreements, 
for, twist and turn as you like. «real progress of a socialist 
economy» will not be possible until the proletariat has been 
victorious in the ^<major European countries. 

Well, then, since there is still no victory in the West, the 
only <vchoice^- that remains for the revolution in Russia is: either 
to rot away or to degenerate into a bourgeois state. 

It is no accident that Trotsky has been talking for two 
years now about the «degeneration» of our Party. 

It is no accident that last year Trotsky prophesied the 
-«doom>v of our country. 

How can this strange ^4heory» be reconciled with Lenin’s 
theory of the «victory of socialism in one country»? 

How can this strange «prospect» be reconciled with Lenin’s 
view that the New Economic Policy will enable us «to build the 
foundations of socialist economy»? 

How can this ^<permanent>> hopelessness be reconciled, for 
instance, with the following words of Lenin; 

“Socialism is no longer a matter of the distant future, or an 
abstract pictu're, or an icon. We still retain our old bad opinion of 
icons. We have dragged socialism into everyday life, and here we must 
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find our way. This is the task of our day, the task of our epoch. Permit 
me to conclude by expressing the conviction that, difficult as this 
task may be, new as it may be compared with our previous task,i and 
no matter how many difficulties it may entail, we shall all—not in 
one day, but in the course of several years—all of us together fulfil 
it whatever happens so that NEP Russia will become socialist Russia>* 
(see Vol. XXVII, p. 366). 


How can this -«pernianent» gloominess of Trotsky’s be 
reconciled, for instance, with the following words of Lenin: 

-'^As a matter of fact, state power over all large-scale means of 
production, state power in the hands of the proletariat, the alliance 
of this proletariat with the many millions of small and very small 
peasants, the assured leadership of the peasantry by the proletariat, 
etc.—is not this all that is necessary for building a complete socialist 
society from the co-operatives, from the co-operatives alone, which 
we formerly looked down upon as huckstering and which from a certain 
aspect we have the right to look down upon as such now, under the 
NEP? Is this not all that is necessary for building a complete socialist 
society? This is not yet the building of socialist society, but it is all 
that is necessary and sufficient for this buildings- (see Vol. XXVII, 
p. 392). 

It is plain that these two views are incompatible and cannot 
in any way be reconciled. Trotsky’s -(^permanent revolution» is 
the repudiation of Lenin’s theory of the proletarian revolution; 
and conversely, Lenin’s theory of the proletarian revolution is 
the repudiation of the theory of -(^permanent revolution.»- 

Lack of faith in the strength and capacities of our revolu¬ 
tion, lack of faith in the strength and capacity of the Russian 
proletariat—that is what lies at the root of the theory of -«p€r- 
manent revolution,» 

Hitherto only one aspect of the theory of -^<permanent 
revolution» has usually been noted—lack of faith in the revolu¬ 
tionary potentialities of the peasant movement. Now, in fair¬ 
ness, this must be supplemented by another aspect—lack of faith 
in the strength and capacity of the proletariat in Russia. 

What difference is there between Trosky’s theory and the 
ordinary Menshevik theory that the victory of socialism in one 
country, and in a backward country at that, is impossible with¬ 
out the preliminary victory of the proletarian revolution <^in 
the principal countries of Western Europe^? 

Essentially, there is no difference. 

There can be no doubt at all. Trotsky’s theory of -«perma- 
nent revolution» is a variety of Menshevism. 
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Of late rotten diplomats have appeared in our press who 
try to palm off the theory of ^^permanent revolution^ as some¬ 
thing compatible with Leninism. Of course, they say, this theory 
proved to be worthless in 1905; but the mistake Trotsky made 
was that he ran too far ahead at that time, in an attempt to 
apply to the situation in 1905 what could not then be applied. 
But later, they say, in October 1917, for example, when the 
revolution had had time to mature completely, Trotsky’s theory 
proved to be quite appropriate. It is not difficult to guess that 
the chief of these diplomats is Radek. Here, if you please, is 
what he says: 

V 


«The war created a chasm between the peasantry, which was striv¬ 
ing to win land and peace, and the petty-bourgeois parties; the war 
placed the peasantry under the leadership of the working class and of 
its vanguard, the Bolshevik Party. This tendered possible, not the 
dictatorship of the working class and peasantry, but the dictatorship 
of the working class relying on the peasantry. What Rosa Luxemburg 
and Trotsky advanced against Lenin in 1905 (i.e., ^permanent revolu- 
tion»—J. St.) proved, as a matter of fact, to be the second stage of 
the historic development*^ 

Here every statement is a distortion. 

It is not true that the war --^rendered possible, not the 
dictatorship of the working class and peasantry, but the dictator¬ 
ship of the working class relying on the peasantry.» Actually, the 
February Revolution of 1917 was the materialisation of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry, interwoven in a 
peculiar way with the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. 

It is not true that the theory of «permanent revolution,» 
which Radek bashfully refrains from mentioning, was advanced 
in 1905 by Rosa Luxemburg and Trotsky. Actually, this 
theory was advanced by Parvus and Trotsky. Now, ten months 
later, Radek corrects himself and deems it necessary to castigate 
Parvus for the theory of ^<permanent revolution.» But in all 
fairness Radek should also castigate Parvus' partner, Trotsky. 

It is not true that the theory of ^permanent revolution,» 
which was brushed aside by the 1905 revolution, proved to be 
correct in the «second stage of the historic development,» that 
is, during the October Revolution. The whole course of the 
October Revolution, its whole development, demonstrated and 
proved the utter bankruptcy of the theory of -(^permanent rev- 
olution» and its absolute incompatibility with the foundations 
of Leninism. 
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Honeyed speeches and rotten diplomacy cannot hide the 
yawning chasm which lies between the theory of -permanent 
revolution» and Leninism. 


in 

CERTAIN SPECIFIC FEATURES OF THE TACTICS 

OF THE BOLSHEVIKS DURING THE PERIOD OF PREPARATION 

FOR OCTOBER 


In order to understand the tactics pursued by the Bolsheviks 
during the period of preparation for October we must get a 
clear idea of at least some of the particularly important features 
of those tactics. This is all the more necessary since in numerous 
pamphlets on the tactics of the Bolsheviks precisely these 
features are frequently overlooked. 

What are these features? 

First specific feature. If one were to listen to Trotsky, one 
would think that there were only two periods in the history 
of the preparation for October: the period of reconnaissance 
and the period of uprising, and that all else comes from the evil 
one. What was the April demonstration of 1917? -The April 
demonstration, which went more to the ’Left’ than it should 
have, was a reconnoitring sortie for the purpose of probing the 
disposition of the masses and the relations between them and 
the majority in the Soviets.» And what was the July demon¬ 
stration of 1917? In Trotsky's opinion -this, too, was in fact 
another, more extensive, reconnaissance at a new and higher 
phase of the movement.» Needless to say, the June demonstra¬ 
tion of 1917, which was organised at the demand of our Party, 
should, according to Trotsky’s idea, all the more be termed a 
-reconnaissance.» 

This would seem to imply that as early as March 1917, the 
Bolsheviks had ready a political army of workers and peasants, 
and that if they did not bring this army into action for an 
uprising in April, or in June, or in July, but engaged merely 
in -reconnaissance,»■ it was because, and only because, -the in¬ 
formation obtained from the reconnaissance^ at the time was 
unfavourable. 

Needless to say, this oversimplified notion of the political 
tactics of our Party is nothing but a confusion of ordinary 
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military tactics with the revolutionary tactics of the Bolsheviks. 

Actually, all these demonstrations were pnmaiily the 
result of the spontaneous pressure of the masses, the resul 
of the fact that the indignation of the masses against the war 

had boiled over and sought an outlet in the streets. 

Actually, the task of the Party at that time was to shape 
and to guide the spontaneously arising demonstrations of the 
masses along the line of the revolutionary slogans of the Bol- 

Actually, the Bolsheviks had no political army ready in 
March 1917. nor could they have had one. The Bolsheviks built 
up such an army (and had finally built it up by October 1917) 
only in the course of the struggle and conflicts of the classes 
between April and October 1917, through the April demonstra¬ 
tion, the June and July demonstrations, the elections to the 
district and city Dumas, the struggle against the Kornilov 
revolt, and the winning over of the Soviets. A political army 
is not like a military army. A military command begins a war 
with an army ready to hand, whereas the Party has to create 
its army in the course of the struggle itself, in the course of 
class conflicts, as the masses themselves become convinced 
through their own experience of the correctness of the Party’s 


slogans and policy. 

Of course, every such demonstration at the same time 
threw a certain amount of light on the hidden interrelations 
of the forces involved, provided certain reconnaissance informa¬ 
tion, but this reconnaissance was not the motive for the 

demonstration, but its natural result. 

In analysing the events preceding the uprising in October 
and comparing them with the events that marked the period 
from April to July, Lenin says: 


«rhe situation now is not at all what it was prior to April 20- 
21 June 9, July 3, for then there was spontaneous excitement which 
we, as a party, either failed to perceive (April 20) or ti'ied to restrain 
and shape into a peaceful demonstration (June 9 and July 3). For at 
that time we were fully aware that the Soviets were not yet ours, that 
peasants still trusted the Lieber-Dan-Che?rnov course and not the 
Bolshevik course (uprising), and that, consequently, we could not have 
the majority of the people behind us and hence, an uprising was pre- 
matu’re»- (see VoL XXI, p. 345). 


It is plain that «reconnaissance» alone does not get ore 
very far. 

Obviously, it was not a question of -«reconnaissance,» but 
of the following: 


11 — 275 
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1) all through the period of preparation for October the 
Party invariably relied in its struggle upon the spontaneous 
upsurge of the mass revolutionary movement; 

2) while relying on the spontaneous upsurge, it maintained 
its own undivided leadership of the movement; 

3) this leadership of the movement helped it to form the 
mass political army for the October uprising; 

4) this policy was bound to result in the entire preparation 
for October proceeding under the leadership of one party, the 
Bolshevik Party; 

5) this preparation for October, in its turn, brought it 
about that as a result of the October uprising power was 
concentrated in the hands of one party, the Bolshevik Party. 

Thus, the undivided leadership of one party, the Communist 
Party, as the principal factor in the preparation for October- 
such is the characteristic feature of the October Revolution, 
such is the first specific feature of the tactics of the Bolsheviks 
in the period of preparation for October. 

It scarcely needs proof that without this feature of Bol¬ 
shevik tactics the victory of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
in the conditions of imperialism would have been impossible. 

In this the October Revolution differs favourably from the 
revolution of 1871 in France, where the leadership was divided 
between two parties, neither of which could be called a Com¬ 
munist party. 

Second specific feature. The preparation for October thus 
proceeded under the leadership of one party, the Bolshevik 
Party. But how did the Party carry out this leadership, along 
what line did the latter proceed? This leadership proceeded 
along the line of isolating the compromising parties, as the 
most dangerous groupings in the period of the outbreak of the 
revolution, the line of isolating the Socialist-Revolutionaries 

and Mensheviks. , . 

What is the fundamental strategic rule of Leninism? 

It is the recognition of the following: 

1) the compromising parties are the most dangerous social 
support of the enemies of the revolution in the period of the 

approaching revolutionary outbreak; / 

2) it is impossible to overthrow the enemy (tsarism or the 

bourgeoisie) unless these parties are isolated, 

3) the main weapons in the period of preparation for the 

revolution must therefore be directed towards isolating these 
parties, towards winning the broad masses of the wording 

people away from them. 
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In the period of the struggle against tsarism, in the period 
of preparation for the bourgeois-democratic revolution (1905-16), 
the most dangerous social support of tsarism was the liberal- 
monarchist party, the Cadet Party. Why? Because it was the 
compromising party, the party of compromise between tsarism 
and the majority of the people, i.e., the peasantry as a whole. 
Naturally, the Party at that time directed its main blows at 
the Cadets, for unless the Cadets were isolated there could be 
no hope of a rupture between the peasantry and tsarism, and 
unless this rupture was ensured there could be no hope of the 
victory of the revolution. Many people at that time did not 
understand this specific feature of Bolshevik strategy and 
accused the Bolsheviks of excessive «Cadetophobia»; they 
asserted that with the Bolsheviks the struggle against the 
Cadets «overshadowed» the struggle against the principal 
enemy—tsarism. But these accusations, for which there was no 
justification, revealed an utter failure to understand the Bol¬ 
shevik strategy, which called for the isolation of the com¬ 
promising parly in order to facilitate, to hasten the victory over 
the principal enemy. 

It scarcely needs proof that without this strategy the 
hegemony of the proletariat in the bourgeois-democratic revolu¬ 
tion would have been impossible. 

In the period of preparation for October the centre of 
gravity of the conflicting forces shifted to another plane. The 
tsar was gone. The Cadet Party had been transformed from a 
compromising force into a governing force, into the ruling force 
of imperialism. Now the fight was no longer between tsarism 
and the people, but between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 
In this period the petty-bourgeois democratic parties, the par¬ 
ties of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, were the 
most dangerous social support of imperialism. Why? Because 
these parties were then the compromising parties, the parties 
of compromise between imperialism and the labouring masses. 
Naturally, the Bolsheviks at that time directed their main 
blows at these parties, for unless these parties were isolated 
there could be no hope of a rupture between the labouring 
masses and imperialism, and unless this rupture was ensured 
there could be no hope of the victory of the Soviet revolution. 
Many people at that time did not understand this specific 
feature of the Bolshevik tactics and accused the Bolsheviks of 
displaying ^-(excessive hatred» towards the Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries and Mensheviks, and of ^<forgetting» the principal goal. 
But the entire period of preparation for October eloquently 
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testifies to the fact that only by pursuing these tactics could 
the Bolsheviks ensure the victory of the October Revolution. 

The characteristic feature of this period was the further 
revolutionisation of the labouring masses of the peasantry, their 
disillusionment with the Socialist-Revolutionaries . and Men¬ 
sheviks, their defection from these parties, their turn towards 
rallying directly around the proletariat as the only consistently 
revolutionary force, capable of leading the country to peace. 
The history of this period is the history of the struggle between 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, on the one hand, 
and the Bolsheviks, on the other, for the labouring masses of 
the peasantry, for winning over these masses. The outcome of 
this struggle was decided by the coalition period, the Kerensky 
period, the refusal of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the 
Mensheviks to confiscate the landlords’ land, the fight of the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks to continue the war, 
the June offensive at the front, the introduction of capital 
punishment for soldiers, the Kornilov revolt. And they decided 
the issue of this struggle entirely in favour of the Bolshevik 
strategy; for had not the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Men¬ 
sheviks been isolated it would have been impossible to over¬ 
throw the government of the imperialists, and had this govern¬ 
ment not been overthrown it would have been impossible to 
break away from the war. The policy of isolating the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks proved to be the only correct 
policy. 

Thus, isolation of the Menshevik and Socialist-Revolution¬ 
ary parties as the main line in directing the preparations for 
October—such was the second specific feature of the tactics 
of the Bolsheviks. 

It scarcely needs proof that without this feature of the 
tactics of the Bolsheviks, the alliance of the working class and 
the labouring masses of the peasantry would have been left 
hanging in the air. 

It is characteristic that in his Lessons of October Trotsky 
says nothing, or next to nothing, about this specific feature of 
the Bolshevik tactics. 

Third specific feature. Thus, the Party, in directing the 
preparations for October, pursued the line of isolating the 
Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik parties, of winning 
the broad masses of the workers and peasants away froin them. 
But how, concretely, was this isolation effected by the Party- 
in what form, under what slogan? It was effected in the fom 
of the revolutionary mass movement for the power of the 
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Soviets, under the slogan -All Power to the Sovietsby means 
of the struggle to convert the Soviets from organs for mobilising 
the masses into organs of the uprising, into organs of power, 
into the apparatus of a new proletarian stale power. 

Why was it precisely the Soviets that the Bolsheviks seized 
upon as the principal organisational lever that could facilitate 
the task of isolating the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries. that was capable of advancing the cause of the prolet¬ 
arian revolution, and that was destined to lead the _ millions 
of labouring masses to the victory of the dictatorship of the 

proletariat? 

What are the Soviets? 


«The Soviets.- said Lenin as early as September 1917. «are a new 
state apparatus, which, in the first place, provides an armed force of 
workers and peasants; and this force is not divorced from the people, 
as was the old standing army, but is most closely bound up with the 
people. From the military standpoint, this force is incomparably more 
powerful than previous forces; from the revolutionary standpoint, it 
cannot be replaced by anj^hing else. Secondly, this apparatus provides a 
bond with the masses, with the majority of the people, so intimate, so 
indissoluble, so readily controllable and renewable, that there was 
nothing even remotely like it in the previous state apparatus. Thirdly, 
this apparatus, by virtue of the fact that its personnel is elected and 
subject to recall at the will of the people without any bureaucratic 
formalities, is faT more democratic than any previous apparatus. Fourthly, 
it provides a close contact with the most diverse professions, thus 
facilitating the adoption of the most varied and most profound reforms 
without bureaucracy. Fifthly, it provides a form of organisation of the 
vanguard, i.e., of the most politically conscious, most energetic and most 
progressive section of the oppressed classes, the workers and peasants, 
and thus constitutes an appat-atus by means of which the vanguard of 
the oppressed classes can elevate, train, educate, and lead the entire 
vast mass of these classes, which has hitherto stood quite remote from 
political life, from history. Sixthly, it makes it possible to combine the 
advantages of parliamentarism with the advantages of immediate and 
direct democracy, i.e., to unite in the persons of the elected represent¬ 
atives of the people both legislative and executive functions. Compared 
with bourgeois parliamentarism, this rep'resents an advance in the 
development of democracy which is of world-wide historic signifi¬ 
cance. ... 

«Had not the creative spirit of the revolutional'y classes of the 
people given rise to the Soviets, the proletarian revolution in Russia 
would be a hopeless affair, for the proletariat undoubtedly could not 
retain powet with the old state apparatus, and it is impossible to create 
a new apparatus immediately- (see Vol. XXI, pp. 258-59). 


That is why the Bolsheviks seized upon the Soviets as the 
principal organisational link that could facilitate the task of 
organising the October Revolution and the creation of a new, 
powerful apparatus of the proletarian state power. 
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From the point of view of its internal development, the 
slogan «A\] Power to the Soviets!>> passed through two stages: 
the first (up to the July defeat of the Bolsheviks, during the 
period of dual power), and the second (after the defeat of the 
Kornilov revolt). 

During the first stage this slogan meant breaking the bloc 
of the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries with the Ca¬ 
dets, the formation of a Soviet Government consisting of Men¬ 
sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries (for at that time the 
Soviets were Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik), the right 
of free agitation for the opposition (i.e., for the Bolsheviks), 
and the free struggle of parties within the Soviets, in the 
expectation that by means of such a struggle the Bolsheviks 
would succeed in capturing the Soviets and changing the com¬ 
position of the Soviet Government in the course of a peaceful 
development of the revolution. This plan, of course, did not 
signify the dictatorship of the proletariat. But it undoubtedly 
facilitated the preparation of the conditions required for ensur¬ 
ing the dictatorship, for, by putting the Mensheviks and Social¬ 
ist-Revolutionaries in power and compelling them to carry out 
in practice their anti-revolutionary platform, it hastened the 
exposure of the true nature of these parties, hastened their 
isolation, their divorce from the masses. The July defeat of the 
Bolsheviks, however, interrupted this development, for it gave 
preponderance to the generals’ and Cadets’ counter-revolution 
and threw the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks into 
the arms of that counter-revolution. This compelled the Party 
temporarily to withdraw the slogan ^All Power to the Soviets.w-, 
only to put it forward again in the conditions of a fresh revolu¬ 


tionary upsurge. , 

The defeat of the Kornilov revolt ushered m the second 

stage. The slogan -All Power to the Soviets!- t^came again the 

immediate slogan. But now this slogan had a different meaning 

from that in the first stage. Its content had radically change^ 

Now this slogan meant a complete rupture 

and the passing of power to the Bolsheviks, for the major y 

of the Soviets were already Bolshevik Now this J 

the revolution’s direct approach towards the dictators^p of the 

SSroi the prSe- 

of the tactics^^^^^^^^ 

away from imper- 
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ialism exposed the Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionap' 
parties as the tools of imperialism, and brought the masses by 
a direct route, as it were, to the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Thus, the policy of transforming the Soviets into organs 
of state power, as the most important condition for isolating 
the compromising parties and for the victory of the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat-such is the third specific feature of the 
tactics of the Bolsheviks in the period of preparation for October. 

Fourth specific feature. The picture would not be complete 
if we did not deal with the question of how and why the 
Bolsheviks were able to transform their Party slogans into 
slogans for the vast masses, into slogans which pushed the 
revolution forward; how and why they succeeded in convincing 
not only the vanguard, and not only the majority of the work¬ 
ing class, but also the majority of the people, of the correctness 

of theii’ policy. ... 

The point is that for the victory of the revolution, if it is 

really a people's revolution embracing the masses in their 
millions, correct Party slogans alone are not enough. For the 
victory of the revolution one more necessary condition is 
required, namely, that the masses themselves become convinced 
through their own experience of the correctness of these slo¬ 
gans. Only then do the slogans of the Party become the slogans 
of the masses themselves. Only then does the revolution really 
become a people’s revolution. One of the specific features of 
the tactics of the Bolsheviks in the period of preparation for 
October was that they correctly determined the paths and turns 
which would naturally lead the masses to the Party’s slogans—to 
the very threshold of the revolution, so to speak—thus helping 
them to feel, to test, to realise by their own experience the 
correctness of these slogans. In other words, one of the specific 
features of the tactics of the Bolsheviks is that they do not 
confuse leadership of the Party with leadership of the masses; 
that they clearly see the difference between the first sort of 
leadership and the second; that they, therefore, represent the 
science, not only of leadership of the Party, but of leadership 
of the vast masses of the working people. 

A graphic example of the manifestation of this feature of 
Bolshevik tactics was provided by the experience of convening 
and dispersing the Constituent Assembly. 

It is well known that the Bolsheviks advanced the slogan 
of a Republic of Soviets as early as April 1917. It is well known 
that the Constituent Assembly was a bourgeois parliament, 
fundamentally opposed to the principles of a Republic of Soviets. 
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How could it happen that the Bolsheviks, who were advancing 
towards a Republic of Soviets, at the same time demanded that 
the Provisional Government should immediately convene the 
Constituent Assembly? How could it happen that the Bolsheviks 
not only took part in the elections, but themselves convened the 
Constituent Assembly? How could it happen that a month before 
the uprising, in the transition from the old to the new, the 
Bolsheviks considered a temporary combination of a Republic 
of Soviets with the Constituent Assembly possible? 

This -<^happened» because: 

1) the idea of a Constituent Assembly was one of the 
most popular ideas among the broad masses of the population; 

2) the slogan of the immediate convocation of the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly helped to expose the counter-revolutionary 
nature of the Provisional Government; 

3) in order to discredit the idea of a Constituent Assembly 
in the eyes of the masses, it was necessary to lead the masses 
to the walls of the Constituent Assembly with their demands 
for land, for peace, for the power of the Soviets, thus bringing 
them face to face with the actual, live Constituent Assembly; 

4) only this could help the masses to become convinced 
through their own experience of the counter-revolutionary na¬ 
ture of the Constituent Assembly and of the necessity of 
dispersing it; 

5) all this naturally presupposed the possibility of a tem¬ 
porary combination of the Republic of Soviets with the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, as one of the means for eliminating the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly; 

6) such a combination, if brought about under the condition 
that all power was transferred to the Soviets, could only signify 
the subordination of the Constituent Assembly to the Soviets, 
its conversion into an appendage of the Soviets, its painless 
extinction. 

It scarcely needs proof that had the Bolsheviks not adopted 
such a policy the dispersion of the Constituent Assembly would 
not have taken place so smoothly, and the subsequent actions 
of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks under the 
slogan «A1\ power to the Constituent Assembly !>•> would not 

have failed so signally. 

•«We took part,«* says Lenin, ^in the elections to the Russian bourgeois 
parliament, the Constituent Assembly, in September-November 1917. We^-e 
our tactics correct or not? ... Did not we, the Russian Bolsheviks, have 
more right in September-November 1917 than any Western Communists 
to consider that parliamentarism was politically obsolete in Russia? Of 
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course we had. for the point is not whether bourgeois parliaments have 
existed for a long oT a short time, but how far the broad masses of the 
working people are prepared (ideologically, politically and practically) to 
accept the Soviet system and to disperse the bourgeois-democratic 
parliament (or allow it to be dispersed). That, owing to a number of 
special conditions, the working class of the towns and the soldiers and 
peasants of Russia were in Septembe^’-November 1917 exceptionally well 
prepared to accept the Soviet system and to dispe^-se the most democratic 
of bourgeois parliaments, is an absolutely incontestable and fully estab¬ 
lished historical fact. Nevertheless, the Bolsheviks did 7 iof bovcott the 
Constituent Assembly, but took part in the elections both before’the pro¬ 
letariat conquered political power and a/fer» (see Vol. XXV, pp. 201-02). 

Why then did they not boycott the Constituent Assembly? 
Because, says Lenin; 


-^participation in a bourgeois-democratic parliament even a few weeks 
before the victory of a Soviet Republic, and even after such a vicloVy not 
only does not harm the revolutionary proletariat, but actually helps it to 
prove to the backward masses why such parliaments deserve to be disper¬ 
sed; It helps their successful dispersal, and helps to make bourgeois par¬ 
liamentarism ’politically obsolete’» (ibid.). ^ 

It is characteristic that Trotsky does not understand this 
feature of Bolshevik tactics and snorts at the -theory- of 
combining the Constituent Assembly with the Soviets, qualify¬ 
ing it as Hilferdingism. 

He does not understand that to permit such a combination 

accompanied by the slogan of an uprising and the probable 

victory of the Soviets, in connection with the convocation of the 

Constituent Assembly, was the only revolutionary tactics, which 

had nothing in common with the Hilferding tactics of converting 

the Soviets into an appendage of the Constituent Assembly; he 

does not understand that the mistake committed by some 

comrades in this question gives him no grounds for disparaging 

the absolutely correct position taken by Lenin and the Party on 

he .combined type of state power» under certain conditions 
(cj. Vol. XXI, p. 338). 

He does not understand that if the Bolsheviks had not 
adopted this special policy towards the Constituent Assembly 
they would not have succeeded in wining over to their side 
the vast masses of the people; and if they had not won over 
these masses they could not have transformed the October 
uprising into a profound people’s revolution. 

It is interesting to note that Trotsky even snorts at the 
words .people,- .revolutionary democracy,- etc occuring 

MaSst to considers them improper for a 



Trotsky has evidently forgotten that even in September 
1917, a month before the victory of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, Lenin, that unquestionable Marxist, wrote of «the 
necessity of the immediate transfer of the whole power to the 
revolutionary democracy headed by the revolutionary pro- 
letariaU> (see Vol. XXI, p. 198). 

Trotsky has evidently forgotten that Lenin, that unquestion¬ 
able Marxist, quoting the well-known letter of Marx to Kugel- 
mann (April 1871) to the effect that the smashing of the bureau¬ 
cratic-military state machine is the preliminary condition for 
every real people’s revolution on the continent, writes in black 
and white the following lines; 


^marticular attention should be paid to Marx's extremely profound 
remark that the destruction of the bureaucratic-military state machine is 
’the preliminary condition for every real people's revolution.’ This concept 
of a ’people’s’ revolution seems strange coming from Marx, and the Russian 
Plekhanovites and Mensheviks, those followers of Struve who wish to be 
regarded as Marxists, might possibly declare such an expression to be a 
’slip of the pen’ on Marx’s part. They have reduced Marxism to such a 
state of wretchedly liberal distortion that nothing exists for them beyond 
the antithesis between bourgeois revolution and proletarian revolution 
and even this antithesis they interpret in an extremely lifeless way.... 
-<In Europe, in 1871, there was not a single country on the continent 

in which the proletafiat constituted the majority of the people. A People s 
revolution, one that actually brought the majority into movement, could 
be such only if it embraced both the proletariat and the peasantry. These 
two c^Lses^hen constituted the ’people’. These two c asses are united by 
the fact that the ’bureaucratic-military state machine 
exploits them To break up this machine, to smash it—this is truly in the 
interest of the ’people,’ of the majority, of the workers and most of th 
neasants this is ’the pl’etiminary condition’ for a free alliance betwe 
me POO^’ iasants and the proletarians, whereas without such an alliance 
democracy is unstable and socialist transformation is impossible- (see 

Vol XXI pp. 395-96). 

These words of Lenin’s should not be forgotten. 

?hS aMity to convince the masses of the correctness of 

r^STc^e^tTi »•? s: tiSL'’'of“;LMS mpe^ 

idea of the characteristic features of these tactics. 
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IV 

THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION AS THE BEGINNING OF AND THE 
PRE-CONDITION FOR THE WORLD REVOLUTION 


There can be no doubt that the universal theory of a 
simultaneous victory of the revolution in the principal countries 
of Europe, the theory that the victory of socialism in one country 
is impossible, has proved to be an artificial and untenable theory. 
The seven years’ history of the proletarian revolution in Russia 
speaks not for but against this theory. This theory is unaccepta¬ 
ble not only as a scheme of development of the world revolu¬ 
tion, for it contradicts obvious facts.lt is still less acceptable 
as a slogan, for it fetters, rather than releases, the initiative 
of individual countries which, by reason of certain 
historical conditions, obtain the opportunity to break through 
the front of capital independently; for it does not stimulate an 
active onslaught on capital in individual countries, but encou¬ 
rages passive waiting for the moment of the ^universal denoue- 
ment»; for it cultivates among the proletarians of the different 
countries not the spirit of revolutionary determination, but the 
mood of Hamlet-like doubt over the question as to if the 

others fail to back us up?» Lenin was absolutely right in saying 
that the victory of the proletariat in one country is the -<lypical 
case,>- that ^^a simultaneous revolution in a number of countries^ 
can only be a ^<rare exception>^ (see Vol. XXIII, p. 354). 

But, as is well known, Lenin’s theory of revolution is not 
limited only to this side of the question. It is also the theory 
of the development of the world revolution.* The victory of 
socialism in one country is not a self-sufficient task. The rev¬ 
olution which has been victorious in one country must regard 
itself not as a self-sufficient entity, but as an aid, as a means for 
hastening the victory of the proletariat in all countries. For the 
victory of the revolution in one country, in the present case 
Russia, is not only the product of the uneven development and 
progressive decay of imperialism; it is at the same time the 
beginning of and the pre-condition for the world revolution. 

Undoubtedly, the paths of development of the world rev¬ 
olution are not as plain as it may have seemed previously, before 


• See above The Foundations of Leninism. —J. SU 
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the victory of the revolution in one country, before the appear¬ 
ance of developed imperialism, which is ^<the eve of the social¬ 
ist revolution,» For a new factor has arisen—the law of the 
uneven development of the capitalist countries, which operates 
under the conditions of developed imperialism, and which im¬ 
plies the inevitability of armed collisions, the general weaken¬ 
ing of the world front of capital, and the possibility of the 
victory of socialism in individual countries. For a new factor 
has arisen—the vast Soviet country, lying between the West and 
the East, between the centre of the financial exploitation of the 
world and the arena of colonial oppression, a country -which by 
its very existence is revolutionising the whole world. 

All these are factors (not to mention other less important 
ones) which cannot be left out of account in studying the paths 
of development of the world revolution. 

Formerly, it was commonly thought that the revolution 
would develop through the even -<^maturing» of the elements of 
socialism, primarily in the more developed, the t^advancedjw- 
countries. Now this view must be considerably modified. 


«The system of international relationships/- says Lenin, -«has now 
taken a form in which one of the states of Europe, viz., Germany has 
been enslaved by the victor countries. Furthermore a number of states, 
which are. moreover, the oldest states in the West, find themselves m a 
position as the result of their victory, to utilise this victory to make a 
number of insignificant concessions to their oppressed classe^concessions 
which nevertheless retard the revolutionary movement in those countries 

and create some semblance of ’social peace.’ 

-KAt the same time, precisely as a result of the last impenahst 
a numbe-r of countries—the East, India, China, etc —have been completely 
dislodged from their groove. Their development has definitely shifteu to 
the general European capitalist lines. The general European /erment has 
begun to affect them, and it is now clear to the whole world they 
have been drawn into a process of development that cannot but lead 

s) in th© whole of v^orld 

In view of this fact, and in connection with it, «the 
capitalist countries will consummate their development towards social 
1 ,^ not as we formetly expected. They are consummating it not by 
thT even "maturing’ of sociLsm in them, but by the exploitation of some 
coLtries Sr others, by the exploitation of the first of the countries to be 

vanquished in the imperialist war combined with the exploitation oM^^^ 

whole of the East. On the other hand, precisely as a result of tne ii 

imoerialist war the East has definitely come into revolutionary . J 

definitely drawn into /e general maelstrom of the world 

^revolutionary movement"- (see Vol. XXVII, pp. 415 16). 

If we add to this the fact that not only the defeated coun¬ 
tries and colonies are being exploited by the tato 

tries but that some of the victorious countries are falling into 
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the orbit of financial exploitation at the hands of the most 
powerful of the victorious countries, America and Britain- that 
the contradictions among all these countries are an extremely 
important factor in the disintegration of world imperialism; 
that, in addition to these contradictions, very profound contra- 
dictions exist and are developing within each of these countries- 
that all these contradictions are becoming more profound and 
more acute because of the existence, alongside these countries, 
of the great Republic of Soviets-if all this is taken into consi¬ 
deration. then the picture of the special character of the inter- 
national situation will become more or less complete. 

Most probably, the world revolution will develop bv the 
breaking away of a number of new countries from the system 
of he imperialist states as a result of revolution, while the 
pioletdiians of these countries will be supported bv the pro¬ 
letariat of the imperialist states. We see that the first country 
to bleak away the first victorious country, is already being 
supported by the workers and the labouring masses of othe? 

S no doubTSfaMh"^” there cai at 

number of new countries will be^he m^oirr^plT'and I^gh 

socialism becomes consolidated in the 

n o a ba.se for the further unfolding of the ISd revo^ 

^ WhU disintegration of imperialism. ’ 

While it IS true that the final victory of socialism in the 
irst country to emancipate itself is impossible withmit tVio 

combmed rfforls of tho p.-ololorians of several cou”wes it k 

equally true that the unfolding of the world revolution Will be 

laboSg ".Jasts oMif eo“S. 

In what should this assistance be expressed? 

It shoud be expressed, firstly, in the virtoHmic ^ 
^hieving ..the utmost possible in one country for the devebn^ 

‘f, production.'^TS stSd uf 

pottiac the rest of the world, the capitalist world attractlnv to 
Ita cause the oppressed classes „? other couutSs Sfhlg 
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revolts in those countries against the capitalists, and in the 
event of necessity coming out even with armed force against 
the exploiting classes and their states» (see Lenin, VoL XVIII, 
pp. 232-33). 

The characteristic feature of the assistance given by the 
victorious country is not only that it hastens the victory of the 
proletarians of other countries, but also that, by facilitating 
this victory, it ensures the final victory of socialism in the first 
victorious country. 

Most probably, in the course of development of the world 
revolution, side by side with the centres of imperialism in 
individual capitalist countries and with the system of these 
countries throughout the world, centres of socialism will be 
created in individual Soviet countries and a system of these 
centres throughout the world, and the struggle between these 
two systems will fill the history of the unfolding of the world 
revolution. 

For, says Lenin, ^the free union of nations in socialism is impossible 
without a more or less prolonged and stubborn struggle of the socialist 
republics against the backward states^* (ibid»). 


The world significance of the October Revolution lies not 
only in the fact that it constitutes a great beginning made by 
one country in causing a breach in the system of imperialism 
and that it is the first centre of socialism in the ocean of 
imperialist countries, but also in that it constitutes the first 
stage of the world revolution and a mighty base for its further 


development. i. • + 

Therefore, not only those are wrong who forget the anti¬ 
national character of the October Revolution and declare the 
victory of socialism in one country to be a purely national, 
and only a national, phenomenon, but also those who, although 
they bear in mind the international character of the October 
Revolution, are incUned to regard this revolution as somihing 
passive, merely destined to accept help from without. Actually, 
not only does the October Revolution need support from the 
revolution in other countries, but the revolution in those coun¬ 
tries needs the support of the October Riolution in order to 
accelerate and advance the cause of overthrowing world impe¬ 


rialism. 


December 17, 1^24 


CONCERNING QUESTIONS OF LENINISM 


DEDICATED TO THE LENINGRAD 
ORGANISATION OF THE C.P.S.U.(B.) 

J. STALIN 


1 

THE DEFINITION OF LENINISM 


The pamphlet The Foundations of Leninism contains a 
definition of Leninism which seems to have received general 
recognition. It runs as follows: 

-^Leninism is Marxism of the era of imperialism and the proletarian 
revolution. To be more exact, Leninism is the theory and tactics of the 
proletarian revolution in general, the theory and tactics of the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat in particular.^> 

Is this definition correct? 

I think it is correct. It is correct, firstly, because it correctly 
indicates the historical roots of Leninism, characterising it as 
Marxism of the era of imperialism, as against certain critics of 
Lenin who wrongly think that Leninism originated after the 
mpenalist war. It is correct, secondly, because it correctly notes 
me international character of Leninism, as against Social- 
Democracy, which considers that Leninism is applicable only to 
Kussian national conditions. It is- correct, thirdly because it 
correctly notes the organic connection between Leninism and 
the teachings of Marx, characterising Leninism as Marxism of 
the era of imperialism, as against certain critics of Leninism 
Who consider it not a further development of Marxism but 
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merely the restoration of Marxism and its application to Russian 
conditions. 

All that, one would think, needs no special comment. 

Nevertheless, it appears that there are people in our Party 
who consider it necessary to define Leninism somewhat dif¬ 
ferently. Zinoviev, for example, thinks that: 


^Leninism is Marxism of the era of impehrialist wars and of the 
world revolution which began directly in a country where the peasantry 
predominates,>> 

What can be the meaning of the words underlined by 
Zinoviev? What does introducing the backwardness of Russia, 
its peasant character, into the definition of Leninism mean? 

It means transforming Leninism from an international 
proletarian doctrine into a product of specifically Russian con¬ 
ditions. 

It means playing into the hands of Bauer and Kautsky, who 
deny that Leninism is suitable for other countries, for countries 

in which capitalism is more developed. 

It goes without saying that the peasant question is of very 
great importance for Russia, that our country is a peasant coun¬ 
try. But what significance can this fact have in characterising 
the foundations of Leninism? Was Leninism elaborated only on 
Russian soil, for Russia alone, and not on the soil or imperial¬ 
ism, and for the imperialist countries generally? Do such 
of Lenin as Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism, The 
State and Revolution, The Proletarian Revolution and the Re¬ 
negate Kautsky, ^<Lejt-'Wing» Communism, an Infantile Disor¬ 
der etc apply only to Russia, and not to all imperialist coun¬ 
tries in general? Is not Leninism the generalisation of the expe¬ 
rience of the revolutionary movement of all countries? Are not 
the fundamentals of the theory and tactics of Leninism suitable, 
are they not obligatory, for the proletarian partes of all coun¬ 
tries? Was not Lenin right when he said that «Bolshevism ccn 
serve as a model of tactics for alU? (See VoL XXIII, P- 
Was not Lenin right when he spoke about the «intemati^l^ 
<iianiiicance* of Soviet power and of the fundamentals of B 
shevik theory and tactics^? (See Vol. XXV, pp. Are no , 

for example, the following words of Lenin correct. 

.<ln Russia, the dictatorship of the proletariat must inevitably ^fer 
in certain specific features from that in the advanced ee“ni”es, ng 
to the very^eat backwardness and petty-bourgeois character o^our 
^uS^. B?t thfbasic forces-and the basic forms of social economy-are 

♦ My italics. — J* St 
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the same in Russia as in any capitalist country, so that these specific 
features can relate only to what is not most important^*-* (see Vol. XXIV, 
p. 508). 

But if all that is true, does it not follow that Zinoviev’s 
definition of Leninism cannot be regarded as correct? 

How can this nationally restricted definition of Leninism 
be reconciled with internationalism? 


II 

THE MAIN THING IN LENINISM 


In the pamphlet The Foundations of Leninism, it is 
stated: 

•>^Some think that the fundamental thing in Leninism is the peasant 
question, that the point of departure of Leninism is the question of 
the peasantry, of its role, its relative importance. This is absolutely 
wrong. The fundamental question of Leninism, its point of departure, 
is not the peasant question, but the question of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, of the conditions under which it can be achieved, of the 
conditions under which it can be consolidated. The peasant question, 
as the question of the ally of the proletariat in its struggle for power! 
is a derivative question.^- 

Is this thesis correct? 

I think it is correct. This thesis follows entirely from 
the definition of Leninism. Indeed, if Leninism is the theory and 
tactics of the proletarian revolution, and the basic content of 
the proletarian revolution is the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
then it is clear that the main thing in Leninism is the question 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the elaboration of this 
question, the substantiation and concretisation of this ques¬ 
tion. 

Nevertheless, Zinoviev evidently does not agree with this 
thesis. In his article -«In Memory of Lenin,» he says: 


•«As I have already said, the question of the role of the peasantry 
is the fundamental question* of Bolshevism, of Leninism.>► 


* My italics.—J. St 
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As you see, Zinoviev’s thesis follows entirely from his 
wrong definition of Leninism. It is therefore as wrong as his 
definition of Leninism is wrong. 

Is Lenin’s thesis that the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
the ^<root content of the proletarian revolution>-> correct? (See 
Vol. XXIIL p. 337.) It is unquestionably correct. Is the thesis 
that Leninism is the theory and tactics of the proletarian rev¬ 
olution correct? I think it is correct. But what follows from 
this? From this it follows that the fundamental question of 
Leninism, its point of departure* its foundation, is the ques¬ 
tion of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Is it not true that the question of imperialism, the ques¬ 
tion of the spasmodic character of the development of imperial¬ 
ism, the question of the victory of socialism in one country, the 
question of the proletarian state, the question of the Soviet 
form of this state, the question of the role of the Party in the 
system of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the question of 
the paths of building socialism-that all these questions were 
elaborated precisely by Lenin? Is it not true that it is precisely 
these questions that constitute the basis, the foundation of 
the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat? Is it not tnie 
that without the elaboration of these fundamental questions, 
the elaboration of the peasant question from the standpoint 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat would be inconceivable? 

It goes without saying that Lenin was an expert on the 
peasant question. It goes without saying that the peasant ques- 
tion as the question of the ally of the proletariat is of the great¬ 
est significance for the proletariat and forms a constituent part 
of the fundamental question of the dictatorship of the prolet¬ 
ariat. But is it not clear that if Leninism had not been faced 
with the fundamental question of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat, the derivative question of the aUy of the proletariat, 
the question of the peasantry, would not have arisen either? 

Is it not clear that if Leninism had not been faced with the 
practical question of the conquest of power by the proletariat, 
the question of an alliance with the peasantry would not 
have arisen either? 

Lenin would not have been the great ideological leader 
of the proletariat that he unquestionably is—he would have 
been a simple -«peasant philosopher,» as foreign literary philis- 
tines often depict him—had he elaborated the peasant ques¬ 
tion, not on the basis of the theory and tactics of the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat, but independently of this basis, apart 
from this b^is. 
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One or the other: 

Either the peasant question is the main thing in Lenin¬ 
ism. and in that case Leninism is not suitable, not obligatory, 
for capitalistically developed countries, for those which are 

not peasant countries. 

Or the main thing in Leninism is the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and in that case Leninism is the international doc¬ 
trine of the proletarians of all lands, suitable and obligatory 
for all countries without exception, including the capitalist¬ 
ically developed countries. 

Here one must choose. 


Ill 

THE QUESTION OF «PERMANENT>^>' REVOLUTION 


In the pamphlet The Foundations of Leninism, the ^4heory 
of permanent revolution» is appraised as a <-<theory» which 
under-estimates the role of the peasantry. There it is stated. 


-Consequently. Lenin fought the adherents of ’pemanent rev¬ 
olution not over the question of uninterruptedness, for Lenin himself 
maintained the point of view of uninterrupted revolution, but because 
they under-estimated the role of the peasantry, which is an enormous 

reserve of the proletariat.*-^ 

This characterisation of the Russian ^<permanentists>-> was 
considered as generally accepted until recently. Nevertheless, 
although in general correct, it cannot be regarded as exhaustive. 
The discussion of 1924, on the one hand, and a careful analysis 
of the works of Lenin, on the other hand, have shown that 
the mistake of the Russian ..permanentists» lay not only in 
their under-estimation of the role of the peasantry, but also 
in their under-estimation of the strength of the proletariat and 
its capacity to lead the peasantry, in their disbelief in the 
idea of the hegemony of the proletariat. 

That is why, in my pamphlet The October Revolution and 
the Tactics of the Russian Communists (December 1924), I broad¬ 
ened this characterisation and replaced it by another, more 
complete one. Here is what is stated in that pamphlet: 


^Hitherto only one aspect of the theory of ’permanent revolution’ 
has usually been noted—lack of faith in the revolutionary potentialities 
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Of the peasant movement Now, in fairness, this must be supplemented 


This does not mean, of course, that Leninism has been or 
15 opposed to the idea of permanent revolution, without quo¬ 
tation marks, which was proclaimed by Marx in the forties of 
the last century. *<' On the contrary, Lenin was the only Marxist 
who correctly understood and developed the idea of permanent 
revolution. What distinguishes Lenin from the «permanentists- 
on this question is that the <^permanentists)-> distorted Marx*s 
idea of permanent revolution and transformed it into lifeless, 
bookish wisdom, whereas Lenin took it in its pure form and 
made it one of the foundations of his own theory of revolution. 
It should be borne in mind that the idea of the growing over of 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution into the socialist revolution, 
propounded by Lenin as long ago as 1905, is one of the forms 
of the embodiment of Marx’s theory of permanent revolution. 
Here is what Lenin wrote about this as far back as 1905; 

-'■'From the democratic revolution we shall at once, and just to the 
extent of our strength, the strength of the class-conscious and organised 
proletariat, begin to pass to the socialist revolution. We stand ior 
uninterrupted revolution* We shall not stop half-way_ 

■<^Without succumbing to adventurism or going against our scientific 
conscience, ^^thout striving for cheap popularity, We can and do say 
only one thing: we shall put every effort into assisting the entire 
peasantry to carry out the democratic revolution in order thereby to 
make it easier for us, the party of the proletariat, to pass on, as quickly 
as possible, to the new and higher task—the socialist revolution»- (see 
Vol. VIII, pp. 186-87). 

And here is what Lenin wrote on this subject sixteen years 
later, after the conquest of power by the proletariat: 

-•■The Kautskys, Hilferdings, Martovs, Chernovs, Hillquits, Long- 
uets, MacDonalds, Turatis, and other heroes of *Two-and-a-Half’ Marx¬ 
ism were incapable of understanding... the relation between the 
bourgeois-democratic and the proletarian-socialist revolutions. The first 
grows over into the second * The second, in passing, solves the questions 
of the fitst. The second consolidates the work of the first. Struggle, and 
struggle alone, decides how far the second succeeds in outgrowing the 
first- (see Vol. XXVII, p. 26). 

I draw special attention to the first of the above quotations, 
taken from Lenin’s article entitled «The Attitude of Social- 
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Democracy Towards the Peasant Movement,» published on Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1905. I emphasise this for the infoiTaation of those who 
still continue to assert that Lenin arrived at the idea of the 
growing over of the bourgeois-democratic revolution into the 
socialist revolution, that is to say, the idea of permanent rev¬ 
olution, after the imperialist war. This quotation leaves no 
doubt that these people are profoundly mistaken. 


IV 

THE PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION AND THE 
DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT 


What are the characteristic features of the proletarian 
revolution as distinct from the bourgeois revolution? 

The distinction between the proletarian revolution and the 
bourgeois revolution may be reduced to five main points. 

1) The bourgeois revolution usually begins when there al¬ 
ready exist more or less ready-made forms belonging to the 
capitalist order, forms which have grown and matured within 
the womb of feudal society prior to the open revolution, where¬ 
as the proletarian revolution begins when ready-made forms 
belonging to the socialist order are either absent, or almost 
absent. 

2) The main task of the bourgeois revolution consists in 
seizing power and making it conform to the already existing 
bourgeois economy, whereas the main task of the proletarian 
revolution consists, after seizing power, in building a new, so¬ 
cialist economy. 

3) The bourgeois revolution is usually consummated with 
the seizure of power, whereas in the proletarian revolution the 
seizure of power is only the beginning, and power is used as a 
lever for transforming the old economy and organising the new 
one. 

4) The bourgeois revolution limits itself to replacing one 
group of exploiters in power by another group of exploiters, 
in view of which it need not smash the old state machine; where¬ 
as the proletarian revolution removes all exploiting groups 
from power and places in power the leader of all the toilers 
and exploited, the class of proletarians, in view of which it can¬ 
not manage without smashing the old state machine and 
substituting a new one for it. 
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5) The bourgeois revolution cannot rally the millions of 
the toiling and exploited masses around the bourgeoisie for any 
length of time, for the very reason that they are toilers and 
exploited; whereas the proletarian revolution can and must 
link them, precisely as toilers and exploited, in a durable al¬ 
liance with the proletariat, if it wishes to carry out its main 
task of consolidating the power of the proletariat and build¬ 
ing a new, socialist economy. 

Here are some of Lenin’s main theses on this subject: 


■«One of the fundamental differences between bourgeois revolution 
and socialist revolution,»■> says Lenin, "<is that for the bourgeois rev¬ 
olution, which arises out of feudalism, the new economic organisations 
are gradually created in the womb of the old order, gradually changing 
all the aspects of feudal society. Bourgeois "I'evolution was confronted 
by only one task—to sweep away, to cast aside, to destroy all the fetters 
of the preceding society. By fulfilling this task every bourgeois rev¬ 
olution fulfils all that is required of it: it accelerates the growth of 


capitalism. 

•«The socialist revolution is in an altogether different possition. The 
more backward the country which, owing to the zigzags of history, has 
proved to be the one to start the socialist 'revolution, the more difficult 
it is for it to pass from the old capitalist 'relations to socialist relations. 
To the tasks of destruction are added new tasks of unprecedented dif¬ 
ficulty—organisational tasks*> (see Vol. XXII, p. 315). 

«Had not the popular creative spirit of the Russian revolution,»■ 
continues Lenin, ^which had gone through the great experience of the 
year 1905, given rise to the Soviets as early as FetA-uary 1917, they 
could not under any circumstances have seized power in October, be¬ 
cause success depended entirely upon the existence of ready-made organ¬ 
isational forms of a movement embracing millions. These ready-made 
forms were the Soviets, and that is why in the political sphere there 
awaited us those brilliant successes, the continuous triumphant 
that we experienced; for the new form of political power was 
hand, and all we had to do was, by passing a few decrees, to transform 
the power of the Soviets from the embryonic state in which it exist^ 
in the first months of the revolution into a lega ly f^cogmsed form 
which has become established in the Russian state i.e., into th 

Soviet Republic»> (see Vol. XXII, p. 315). 

«But two problems of enormous difficulty ^tUl remained - says Lemn 
-the solution of which could not possibly be the triumphant marcn 

which our revolution experienced in the first ,„hich 

.<Firstlv thefre were the problems of internal organisation, wmcn 

confront IverJ socialist revolution. The ^^^I^^th^arfhe lattw 

find, ^y-m.d. rSoLhto. « 
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works in such a wav that hundreds of millions of people are ^^uided 
by a single plan—such was the enonnous organisational problem that 
Vested on our shoulders. Under the present conditions of labour this 
problem could not possibly be solved by the 'hurrah methods by which 
We were able to solve the problems of the Civil War>> (ibid., p. 316). 

«The second enormous difficulty .. . was the international question. 

The reason why we were able to cope so 

whv we so easily established our power and without the slightest dif- 
ficultv passed the decrees on the socialisation of the land and on workers 
control the reason why we achieved all this so easily was only that 
a fortunate combination of circumstances pVotected us for a shojt time 
from international imperialism. International imperialism, with the en¬ 
tire might of its capital, with its highly organised military technique, 
which is a real force, a real fortress of international capital, could in 
no case under no circumstances, live side by side with the Soviet 
Republic both because of its objective position and because of the 
economic interests of the capitalist class which is embodied in i-it 
could not do so because of commercial connections, ot inteVnational fi¬ 
nancial relations. In this sphere a conflict is inevitable. Therein lies the 
greatest difficulty of the Russian revolution, its greatest historical prob¬ 
lem' the necessity of solving the international tasks, the necessity of 
calling forth an international revolution^ (see Vol. XXII. p. 317). 


Such is the intrinsic character and the basic meaning of 
the proletarian revolution. 

Can such a radical transformation of the old bourgeois 
order be achieved tvithout a violent revolution, -without the 

dictatorship of the proletariat? 

Obviously not. To think that such a revolution can be 

carried out peacefully, within the framework of bourgeois 
democracy, which is adapted to the rule of the bourgeoisie, 
means that one has either gone out of one’s mind and lost normal 
human understanding, or has grossly and openly repudiated 
the proletarian revolution. 

This thesis must be emphasised all the more strongly and 
categorically for the reason that we are dealing with the pro¬ 
letarian revolution which for the time being has triumphed 
only in one country, a country which is surrounded by hostile 
capitalist countries and the bourgeoisie of which cannot fail to 
receive the support of international capital. 

That is why Lenin says that: 


«The emancipation of the oppressed class is impossible not only 
without a violent revolution, but also without the de¬ 
struction of the apparatus of state power which was created by 
the ruling class» (see 'Vol. XXI, p. 373). 

•«First let the majority of the population, while private property still 
exists, i.e., while the rule and yoke of capital still exists, express them¬ 
selves in favour of the party of the proletariat, and only then can and 
should the party take power—so say the petty-bourgeois democrats who 
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call themselves ^Socialists* but who are in reality the servitors of the 
bourgeoisie^* (see Vol. XXIV, p. 647). 

say:* Let the Revolutionary proletariat first overthrow the 
bourgeoisie, break the yoke of capital, and smash the bourgeois state 
apparatus, then the victorious proletariat will be able rapidly to gain 
the sympathy and support of the majority of the toiling non-proletarian 
masses by satisfying their needs at the expense of the exploiters» (ibid.). 

-<In order to win the majority of the population to its side,>^ Lenin 
says further, -‘-the pRoletariat must, in the first place, overthrow the 
bourgeoisie and seize state power; secondly, it must introduce Soviet 
power and smash the old state apparatus to bits, whereby it immediately 
undermines the rule, prestige and influence of the bourgeoisie and petty- 
bourgeois compromisers over the non-proletarian toiling masses. Thirdly, 
it must entirely destroy the influence of the bourgeoisie and petty-bourgeois 
compromisers over the majority of the non-proletarian toiling mas¬ 
ses by satisfying their economic needs in a revolutionary way at the 
expense of the exploiters (ibid., p 641), 

Such are the characteristic features of the proletarian rev¬ 
olution. 

What, in this connection, are the main features of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, once it is admitted that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is the basic content of the prolet¬ 
arian revolution? 

Here is the most general definition of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat given by Lenin: 

'«The dictatorship of the proletariat is not the end of the class strug¬ 
gle, but its continuation in new forms. The dictatorship of the proletariat 
is the class struggle of the proletariat, which has won victory and has 
seized political power, against the bourgeoisie, which although vanquished 
has not been annihilated, has not disappeared, has not ceased its 
resistance, has increased its resistance^> (see Vol. XXIV, p. 311), 

Arguing against confusing the dictatorship of the proletariat 
with '«popular» government, ’(^elected by all,» with -«non-class>->- 
government, Lenin says: 


■«The class which took political power into its hands did so knowing 
that it took power alone.* That is a part of the concept dictatorship 
of the proletariat. This concept has meaning only when this one class 
knows that it alone is taking political power in its hands, and does 
not deceive itself or others with talk about ’popular’ government, 
’elected by all, sanctified by the whole people’”^ (see Vol. XXVI, p. 286). 
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This does not mean, however, that the power of one class, 
the class of the proletarians, which does not and cannot share 
power with other classes, does not need aid from, and an al¬ 
liance with, the labouring and exploited masses of other clas¬ 
ses for the achievement of its aims. On the contrary. This 
power, the power of one class, can be firmly established and 
exercised to the full only by means of a special form of alliance 
between the class of proletarians and the labouring masses of 
the petty-bourgeois classes, primarily the labouring masses of 
the peasantry. 

What is this special form of alliance? What does it consist 
in? Does not this alliance with the labouring masses of other, 
non-proletarian, classes wholly contradict the idea of the dic¬ 
tatorship of one class? 

This special form of alliance consists in that the guiding 
force of this alliance is the proletariat. This special form of 
alliance consists in that the leader of the state, the leader in the 
system of the dictatorship of the proletariat is one party, the 
party of the proletariat, the Party of the Communists, which 
does not and cannot share leadership with other parties. 

As you see, the contradiction is only an apparent, a seeming 

one. 


^^The dictatorship of the proletariat,►> says Lenin, «is a special form 
of class alliance* between the proletariat, the vanguard of the working 
people, and the numerous non-proletarian strata of working people (the 
petty bourgeoisie, the small proprietors, the peasantry, the intelligentsia, 
etc.), or the majority of these; it is an alliance against capital, an alliance 
aiming at the complete overthrow of capital, at the complete'suppression 
of the resistance of the bourgeoisie and of any attempt on its part at 
restoration, an alliance aiming at the final establishment and consolidation 
of socialism. It is a special type of alliance, which is being built up in 
Special circumstances, namely, in the circumstances of fierce civil war; it 
is an alliance of the firm supporters of socialism with the latter’s wavering 
allies and sometimes with ’neutrals’ (then instead of an agreement 
for struggle, the alliance becomes an agreeement for neutrality), an 
alliance between clasess which differ economically, politically socially 
and ideologically»* (see Vol. XXIV, p. 311). 

In one of his instructional reports, Kamenev, disputing this 
conception of the dictatorship of the proletariat, states: 

-<The dictatorship is not* an alliance of one class with another.^ 
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I believe that Kamenev here has in view, primarily, a pas¬ 
sage in my pamphlet The October Revolution and the Tactics of 
the Russian Communists, where it is stated; 


«The dictatorship of the proletariat is not simply a governmental top 
stratum ’skilfully’ ’selected’ by the careful hand of an ’experienced stra¬ 
tegist,’ and ’judiciously relying’on the support of one section or another 
of the population. The dictatorship of the proletariat is the class alliance 
between the proletariat and the labouring masses of the peasantry for 
the purpose of overthrowing capital, for achieving the final victory of 
socialism, on the condition that the guiding force of this alliance is 
the proletariat." 


I wholly endorse this formulation of the dictatorship of the 

proletariat, for I think that it fully and entirely coincides with 

Lenin’s formulation, just quoted. 

I assert that Kamenev’s statement that «the dictatorship 

is not an alliance of one class with another," in the categorical 
form in which it is made, has nothing in common with Lenin’s 
theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

I assert that such statements can be made only by people 
who have failed to understand the meaning of the idea of the 
bond, the idea of the alliance of the proletariat and peasantry,’ 
the idea of the hegemony of the proletariat within this alliance. 

Such statements can be made only by people who have 
failed to understand Lenin’s thesis: 


<>Onlv an agreement with the peoisanfry* can save the socialist revolu¬ 
tion in Russia as long as the revolution m other countries has not take 
place" (see Vol. XXVI, p. 238). 

Such statements can be made only by people who have 
failed to understand Lenin’s thesis: 

..The supreme principle of the dictatorship* is the 

the alliance of the proletariat and peasantry in ^ 

arfat marretain its leading role and state powers (tbtd., p. 460). 

Pointing out one of the most important aims of the dictator¬ 
ship, the aim of suppressing the exploiters, Lenin says. 

.The scientific concept of dictatorship u'?>?mDeded”br laws 

less than completely P°^the^use ^ (see Vol XXV, 

or regulations and resting directly on tne use oi 

p. 441). 
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^Dictatorship means—note this once and for all, Messrs, Cadets— 
unrestricted power, based on force and not on law. In time of civil war 
any victorious power can be only a dictatorship- (see Vol. XXV. p. 436). 

But of course, the dictatorship of the proletariat does not 
mean only the use of force, although there is no dictatorship 
without the use of force. 

-Dictatorship,- says Lenin, -does not mean only the use of force, 
although it is impossible without the use of force; it also means the 
organisation of labour on a higher level than the previous organisation- 
(see Vol. XXIV, p. 305). 

-The dictatorship of the proletariat ... is not only the use of force 
against the exploiters, and not even mainly the use of foVce. The econ- 

u n^^ use of force, the guarantee of its 
effectiveness and success is the fact that the proletariat represents 
and creates a higher type of social organisation of labour compared 
with capitalism. This is the essence. This is the source of the strength 
and the guarantee of the inevitable complete triumph of communism- 
(see Vol XXIV, pp. 335-36). 

-Its quintessence (i.e., of the dictatorship—J. St.) is the o'rganisation 
and discipline of the advanced detachment of the working people, of its 
vanguard, its sole leader, the proletariat, whose object is to build 
socialism, to abolish the division of society into classes, to make all 
members of society working people, to 'I'emove the basis for any 
expluilalion of man by man. This object cannot be achieved at one 
stroke. It requires a fairly long period of transition from capitalism to 
socialism, because the reorganisation of production is a difficult matter 
because radical changes in all spheres of life need time, and because 
the enormous force of habit of petty-bourgeois and bourgeois conduct 
of economy can be overcome only by a long and stubbo'rn struggle. That 
is why Marx spoke of an entire period of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat, as the period of transition from capitalism to socialism- (ibid 
p. 314). 

Such are the characteristic features of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 

Hence the three main aspects of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

1) The utilisation of the rule of the proletariat for the 
suppression of the exploiters, for the defence of the country 
tor the consolidation of the ties with the proletarians of other 

ands, and for the development and victory of the revolution 
in all countries. 

proletariat in order to 
detach the labouring and exploited masses once and for all 

S consolidate the alliance of the prolet¬ 

ariat with these masses, to draw these masses into the work of 
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3) The utilisation of the rule of the proletariat for the 
organisation of socialism, for the abolition of classes, for the 
transition to a society without classes, to a socialist society. 

The proletarian dictatorship is a combination of all these 
three aspects. No single one of these aspects can be advanced 
as the sole characteristic feature of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat. On the other hand, in the circumstances of capitalist 
encirclement, the absence of even one of these features is suf- 
ficent for the dictatorship of the proletariat to cease being a 
dictatorship. Therefore, not one of these three aspects-can be 
omitted without running the risk of distorting the concept of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. Only all these three aspects 
taken together give us the complete and finished concept of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat has its periods, its special 
forms, diverse methods of work. During the period of civil war, 
it is the forcible aspect of the dictatorship that is most conspicu¬ 
ous. But it by no means follows from this that no constructive 
work is carried on during the period of civil war. Without con¬ 
structive work it is impossible to wage civil war. During the 
period of socialist construction, on the other hand, it is the 
peaceful, organisational and cultural work of the dictatorship, 
revolutionary law, etc., that are -most conspicuous. But, again, it 
by no means follows from this that the forcible aspect of the 
dictatorship has ceased to exist or can cease to exist in the 
period of construction. The organs of suppression, the army and 
other organisations, are as necessary now, at the time of con¬ 
struction, as they were during the period of civil war. Without 
these organs, constructive work by the dictatorship with any 
degree of security would be impossible. It should not be for¬ 
gotten that for the time being the revolution has been victorious 
in only one country. It should not be forgotten that as long as 
capitalist encirclement exists the danger of intervention, with 
all the consequences resulting from this danger, will also exist. 


THE PARTY AND THE WORKING CLASS IN THE SYSTEM OF 

THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT 

I have dealt above with the dictatorship of the P^ojetarmt 
from the point of view of its historical inevitebility, from the 

point of view of its class content, from the point of view o 
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state nature, and, finally, from the point of view of the destruc¬ 
tive and creative tasks which it performs throughout the entire 
historical period that is termed the period of transition from 
capitalism to socialism. 

Now we must say something about the dictatorship of the 
proletariat from the point of view of its structure, from the 
point of view of its ^<mechanism.» from the point of view of the 
role and significance of the <4ransmission belts,- the ^<levers,)-> 
and the -directing force- which in their totality constitute -the 
system of the dictatorship of the proletariat- (Lenin), and with 
the help of which the daily work of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is accomplished. 

What are these -transmission belts- or -levers- in the sys¬ 
tem of the dictatorship of the proletariat? What is this -direct¬ 
ing force-? Why are they needed? 

The levers or transmission belts are those very mass organ¬ 
isations of the proletariat without the aid of which the dictator¬ 
ship cannot be realised. 

The directing force is the advanced detachment of the 
proletariat, its vanguard, which is the main guiding force of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The proletariat needs these transmission belts, these levers, 
and this directing force, because without them, in its struggle 
for victory, it would be a weaponless army in face of organised 
and armed capital. The proletariat needs these organisations 
because without them it would suffer inevitable defeat in its 
fight for the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, in its fight for the 
consolidation of its rule, in its fight for the building of socialism. 
The systematic help of these organizations and the directing 
force of the vanguard are needed because in the absence of these 
conditions it is impossible for the dictatorship of the proletariat 
to be at all durable and firm. 

What are these organisations? 

Firstly, there are the workers’ trade unions, with their 
central and local ramifications in the shape of a whole series of 
organisations concerned with production, culture, education etc. 
These unite the workers of all trades. They are non-Party organ¬ 
isations. The trade unions may be termed the all-embracing 
organisation of the working class, which is in power in our 
country. They are a school of communism. They promote the 
best people from their midst for the work of leadership in all 
branches of administration. They form the link between the 
advanced and the backward elements in the ranks of the working 
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class. They connect the masses of the workers with the vanguard 
of the working class. 

Secondly, there are the Soviets, with their numerous cen¬ 
tral and local ramifications in the shape of administrative, 
economic, military, cultural and other state organisations, plus 
the innumerable mass associations of the working people which 
have sprung up of their own accord and which encompass these 
organisations and connect them with the population. The Soviets 
are a mass organisation of all the working people of town and 
country. They are a non-Party organisation. The Soviets are the 
direct expression of the dictatorship of the proletariat. It is 
through the Soviets that all measures for strengthening the 
dictatorship and for building socialism are carried out. It is 
through the Soviets that the state leadership of the peasantry 
by the proletariat is exercised. The Soviets connect the vast 
masses of the working people with the vanguard of the prolet- 


ariat. - u n 

Thirdly, there are the co-operatives of all kinds, with all 

their ramifications. These are a mass organisation of the working 
people, a non-Party organisation, which unites the working 
people primarily as consumers, and also, in the course of time, 
as producers (agricultural co-operatives). The co-operatives 
acquire special significance after the consolidation of the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat, during the period of extensive 
construction. They facilitate contact between the vanguard of 
the proletariat and the mass of the peasantry and make it pos¬ 
sible to draw the latter into the channel of sociahst construction. 

Fourthly, there is the Youth League. This is a mass organ¬ 
isation of young workers and peasante; it is a 
isation, but is linked with the Party. Its task is to 

nrovidS young reserU for all the other mass organisations of 
the proletariat in all branches of administration. The .Jouth 
League has acquired special significance since the consolidat o 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, in the period of extern 
cultural and educational work carried on by the proletariat. 

Its strength lios in the fact that it draws mto its 

Sst eleiSts of the proletariat from all the f 

f intw Its function is to combine the work of all the m 
Ss o1 wiftou. e*c.pt»» and o 

their activities towards a Single 

cipation of the proletariat. An for otherwise 

combine and direct them towards a single g , 
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unity in the struggle of the proletariat is impossible, for 
otherwise the guidance of the proletarian masses in their 
struggle for power, in their struggle for building socialism, is 
impossible. But only the vanguard of the proletariat, its Party, 
is capable of combining and directing the work of the mass 
organisations of the proletariat. Only the Party of the prolet¬ 
ariat, only the Communist Party, is capable of fulfilling this 
role of main leader in the system of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat. 

V;hy? 

..because, in the first place, it is the rallying centre of the finest 
elements in the working class, who have direct connections with the 
non-Party organisations of the proletariat and very frequently lead them- 
because, secondly, the Party, as the rallying centre of the finest members 
of the working class, is the best school for training leaders of the working 
class, capable of directing every from of organisation of their class“ 
because, thirdly, the PaVty, as the best school for training leaders of the 
working class is, by reason of its experience and prestige, the only organ¬ 
isation capable of centralising the leadership of the stiTiggle of the 

transforming each and every non-Party organisation of 
the forking class into an auxiliary body and transmission belt linkin« 
the Party with the class- (see The FoundatioTis of Leninism). 

The Party is the main guiding force in the system of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

^<The Party is the highest form of class organisation of the 
proletariat^ (Lenin). 

th unions, as the mass organisation of 

the proletariat, linking the Party with the class primarily in 

the sphere of production; the Soviets, as the mass organisation 
of the working people, linking the Party with the latter pri¬ 
marily in the sphere of state administration; the co-operatives 
as the mass organisation mainly of the peasantry, linking the 

Tnh primarily in the economic sphere, 

m the sphere of drawing the peasantry into the work of social- 

^t construction; the Youth League, as the mass organisation of 

young workers and peasants, whose mission it is to help the 

vanguard of the proletariat in the socialist education of the^new 

generation and in training young reserves; and, finally the 

fh directing force in the system of the dkt’ator- 

ip of the proletariat, whose mission it is to lead all these 
org.mMtl™s-3uch, in general, ia .he picturro? the ,m“ C 

dictatorship of the proletariat.^ ^ 

Without the Party as the main guiding force it is imnnssihle 
for the d.c..,„rship of ,he proletarl, ,„®be a. all dlX lnd 



Thus, in the words of Lenin, -«taken as a whole, we have a 
formally non-communist, flexible and relatively wide, and very 
powerful proletarian apparatus, by means of which the Party 
is closely linked with the class and with the masses, and by 
means of which, under the leadership of the Party, the dictator- 
ship of the class is exercised» (see Vol. XXV, p. 192). 

Of course, this must not be understood in the sense that 
the Party can or should take the place of the trade unions, the 
Soviets, and the other mass organisations. The Party exercises 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. However, it exercises it not 
directly, but with the help of the trade unions, and through 
the Soviets and their ramifications. Without these -^transmission 
belts,» it would be impossible for the dictatorship to be at all 
firm. 


«lt is impossible to exercise the dictatorship,«• says Lenin, ^without 
having a number of ’transmission belts’ from the vanguard to the mass 
of the advanced class, and from the latter to the mass of the working 
people*" (see Vol. XXVJ, p. 65). 

■«The Party, so to speak, draws into its ranks the vanguard of the 
proletariat, and this vanguard exercises the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Without a foundation like the trade unions the dictatorship cannot be 
exercised, state functions cannot be fulfilled. And these functions have 
to be exercised through* a number of special institutions also of a new 
type, namely, through* the Soviet apparatus** (see Vol. XXVI, p. 64). 

The highest expression of the leading role of the Party, 
here, in the Soviet Union, in the land of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, for example, is the fact that not a single important 
political or organisational question is decided by our Soviet 
and other mass organisations without guiding directives from 
the Party. In this sense it could be said that the dictatorship of 
the proletariat is, in essence, the -^dictatorship*" of its vanguard, 
the -dictatorship"" of its Party, as the main guiding force of the 
proletariat. Here is what Lenin said on this subject at the Sec¬ 
ond Congress of the Comintern'^ 


-Tanner says that he stands for the dictatorship of the. proletariat, 

but the dictatorship of the proletariat is not conceived 

way as we conceive it. He .says that by the dictatorship of the prole^ri^ 

we mean, in essence* the dictatorship of its organised and class-conscious 

*^^^°!And as a matter of fact, in the era of capitalism, when the masses 
nf thp workers are continuously subjected to exploitation and cannot 

liississassi 
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in the same way as the really class-conscious workers in every capitalist 
society constitute only a minOi'ity of all the workers. That is why we must 
admit that only this class-conscious minority can guide the broad masses 
of the workers and lead them. And if Comrade Tanner says that he is 
opposed to parties but at the same time is in favour of the minority 
consisting of the best organised and most revolutionary workers showing 
the way to the whole of the proletariat, then I say that there is reallv 
no difference between us»‘ (see Vol. XXV, p. 347). 

But this, however, must not be understood in the sense that 
a sign of equality can be put between the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the leading role of the Party (the -dictatorship- 
of the Party), that the former can be identijied with the latter, 
that the latter can be substituted for the former. Sorin. for 
example, says that -Uhe dictatorship of the proletariat is the 
dictatorship of our Party. This thesis, as you see. identifies 
the -dictatorship of the Party- with the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Can we regard this identification as correct and yet 
remain on the ground of Leninism? No, we cannot. And for the 
following reasons; 

Firstly. In the passage from his speech at the Second 
Congress of the Comintern quoted above, Lenin does not by 
any means identify the leading role of the Party with the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. He merely says that -only this 
class-conscious minority (i.e., the Party—J. St.) can guide the 
broad masses of the workers and lead them,- that it is precisely 
in this sense that -by the dictatorship of the proletariat we 
mean, in essence* the dictatorship of its organised and class¬ 
conscious minority.- 

To say -in essence-, does not mean -wholly.- We often say 
that the national question is, in essence, a peasant question. And 
this is quite true. But this does not mean that the national 
question is covered by the peasant question,. that the peasant 
question is equal in scope to the national question, that the 
peasant question and the national question are identical. There 
is no need to prove that the national question is wider and richer 
in its scope than the peasant question. The same must be said 
by analogy as regards the leading role of the Party and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Although the Party carries out 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, and in this sense the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat is, in essence, the -dictatorship- of its 
Party, this does not mean that the -dictatorship of the Party- 
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(its leading role) is identical with the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat, that the former is equal in scope to the latter. There 
is no need to prove that the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
wider and richer in its scope than the leading role of the Party. 
The Party carries out the dictatorship of the proletariat, but it 
carries out the dictatorship of the proletariat, and not any 
other kind of dictatorship. Whoever identifies the leading role 
of the Party with the dictatorship of the proletariat substitutes 
-t<dictatorship>v of the Party for the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Secondly, Not a single important decision is arrived at by 
the mass organisations of the proletariat without guiding direc¬ 
tives from the Party. That is perfectly true. But does that mean 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat consists entirely of the 
guiding directives given by the Party? Does that mean that, 
in view of this, the guiding directives of the Party can be iden¬ 
tified with the dictatorship of the proletariat? Of course not. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat consists of the guiding 
directives of the Party plus the carrying out of these directives 
by the mass organisations of the proletariat, plus their fulfil¬ 
ment by the population. Here, as you see, we have to deal with 
a whole series of transitions and intermediary steps which are 
by no means unimportant elements of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Hence, between the guiding directives of the Party 
and their fulfilment lie the will and actions of those who are 
led, the will and actions of the class, its willingness (or un¬ 
willingness) to support such directives, its ability (or inability) 
to carry out these directives, its ability (or inability) to carry 
them out in strict accordance with the demands of the situation. 

It scarcely needs proof that the Party, having taken the leader¬ 
ship into its hands, cannot but reckon with the will, the condi¬ 
tion, the level of political consciousness of those who are led, 
cannot leave out of account the wiU, the condition, and level 
of political consciousness of its class. Therefore, whoever iden¬ 
tifies the leading role of the Party with the dictatorship of the 
proletariat substitutes the directives given by the Party for 
the will and actions of the class. 

Thirdly. -«The dictatorship of the proletariat,» says Lenin, 
-«is the class stiuggle of the proletariat, which has won victory 
and has seized political pow€r» (see Vol. XXIV, p. 311). How 
can this class struggle find expression? It may find expression 
in a series of armed actions by the proletariat against the sort¬ 
ies of the overthrown bourgeoisie, or agaimt the inte^ention 
of the foreign bourgeoisie. It may find expression in civil war, 
if the power of the proletariat has not yet been consolidated. 
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It may find expression, after power has already been consoli¬ 
dated, in the extensive organisational and constructive work of 
the proletariat, with the enlistment of the broad masses in this 
work. In all these cases, the acting force is the proletariat as a 
class. It has never happened that the Party, the Party alone, has 
undertaken all these actions with only its own forces, without 
the support of the class. Usually it only directs these actions, 
and it can direct them only to the extent that it has the support 
of the class. For the Party cannot cover, cannot replace the 
class. For. despite all its important leading role, the Party still 
remains a part of the class. Therefore, whoever identifies the 
leading role of the Party with the dictatorship of the proletariat 
substitutes the Party for the class. 

Fourthly. The Party exercises the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat. «The Party is the direct governing vanguard of the 
proletariat; it is the leader^ (Lenin). In this sense the Party 
takes power, the Party governs the country. But this must not 
be understood in the sense that the Party exercises the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat separately from the state power, without 
the state power; that the Party governs the country separately 
from the Soviets, not through the Soviets. This does not mean 
that the Party can be identified with the Soviets, with the state 
power. The Party is the core of this power, but it is not and 
cannot be identified with the state power. 

-«As the ruling Party,» says Lenin, ^<we could not but merge 
the Soviet 'top leadership’ with the Party ’top leadership’—in 
our country they are merged and will remain so» (see Vol. XXVI, 
p. 208). This is quite true. But by this Lenin by no means wants 
to imply that our Soviet institutions as a whole, for instance 
our army, our transport, our economic institutions, etc., are Party 
■ institutions, that the Party can replace the Soviets and their 
ramifications, that the Party can be identified with the state 
power. Lenin repeatedly said that ^<the system of Soviets is the 
dictatorship of the proletariat,» and that ^<the Soviet power is 
the dictatorship of the proletariat» (see Vol, XXIV, pp. 15, 14); 
but he never said that the Party is the state power, that the 
Soviets and the Party are one and the same thing. The Party, 
with a membership of several hundred thousand, guides the 
Soviets and their central and local ramifications, which embrace 
tens of millions of people, both Party and non-Party, but it 
cannot and should not supplant them. That is why Lenin says 
that «the dictatorship is exercised by the proletariat organised 
in the Soviets, the proletariat led by the Communist Party of 
Bolsheviks)->; that «3l\ the work of the Party is carried on 
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through* the Soviets, which embrace the labouring masses 
irrespective of occupation^ (see Vol. XXV, pp. 192, 193); and 
that the dictatorship -«has to be exercised ... through* the Soviet 
apparatus» (see Vol. XXVI, p. 64). Therefore, whoever identifies 
the leading role of the Party with the dictatorship of the prole- 
teriat substitutes the Party for the Soviets, i.e., for the state 
power. 

Fifthly. The concept of dictatorship of the proletariat is 
a state concept. The dictatorship of the proletariat necessarily 
includes the concept of force. There is no dictatorship without 
the use of force, if dictatorship is to be understood in the strict 
sense of the word. Lenin defines the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat as -«power based directly on the use of /orce» (see Vol. 
XIX, p. 315). Hence, to talk about dictatorship of the Party in 
relation to the proletarian class, and to identify with the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, is tantamount to saying 
that in relation to its class the Party must be not only 
a guide, not only a leader and teacher, but also a sort of 
dictator employing force against it, which, of course, is quite 
incorrect. Therefore, whoever identifies <<dictatorship of the 
Party» with the dictatorship of the proletariat tacitly proceeds 
from the assumption that the prestige of the Party can be 
built up on force employed against the working class, which is 
absurd and quite incompatible with Leninism. The prestige of 
the Party is sustained by the confidence of the working class. 
And the confidence of the working class is gained not by force- 
force only kills it—but by the Party's correct theory, by the 
Party's correct policy, by the Party’s devotion to the working 
class, by its connection with the masses of the working class, 
by its readiness and ability to convince the masses of the cor¬ 
rectness of its slogans. 

What, then, follows from all this? 

From this it follows that: 

1) Lenin uses the word dictatorship of the Party not in the 
strict sense of the word («power based on the use of force»), 
but in the figurative sense, in the sense of its undivided leader¬ 
ship. 

2) Whoever identifies the leadership of the Party with 
the dictatorship of the proletariat distorts Lenin, wrongly at¬ 
tributing to the Party the function of employing force against 
the working class as a whole. 
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3) Whoever attributes to the Party the function, which 
it does not possess, of employing force against the working 
class as a whole, violates the elementary requirements of 
correct mutual relations between the vanguard and the class, 
between the Party and the proletariat. 

Thus, we have come right up to the question of the mutual 
relations between the Party and the class, between Party and 

V V 

non-Party members of the working class. 

Lenin defines these mutual relations as <<mutual conjiden- 
ce* between the vanguard of the working class and the mass 
of the workers» (see Vol. XXVI, p. 235). 

What does this mean? 

It means, firstly, that the Party must closely heed the 
voice of the masses; that it must pay careful attention to the 
revolutionary instinct of the masses; that it must study the 
practice of the struggle of the masses and on this basis test the 
correctness of its own policy; that, consequently, it must not 
only teach the masses, but also learn from them. 

It means, secondly, that the Party must day by day win 
the confidence of the proletarian masses; that it must by its 
policy and work secure the support of the masses; that it 
must not command but primarily convince the masses, helping 
them to realise through their own experience the correctness 
of the policy of the Party; that, consequently, it must be the 
guide, the leader and teacher of its class. 

To violate these conditions means to upset the correct 
mutual relations between the vanguard and the class, to 
undermine ^mutual confidence,» to shatter both class and 
Party discipline. 

<^Certainly,*> says Lenin, <^almost everyone now realises that the 
Bolsheviks could not have maintained themselves in power for two-and- 
a-half months, let alone two-and-a-half years, without the strictest, truly 
iron discipline in our Party, and without the fullest and unreserved sup¬ 
port of the latter by the whole mass of the working class,'* that is, by 
all its thinking, honest, self-sacrificing and influential elements, capable 
of leading or of carrying with them the backward strata^^ (see Vol XXV 
P. 173). 

«The dictatoVship of the proletariat/- says Lenin further, «is a 
stubborn struggle—bloody and bloodless, violent and peaceful, military 
and economic, educational and administrative—against the forces and 
traditions of the old society. The force of habit of millions and tens of 
millions is a most terrible force. Without an iron party tempered in the 
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struggle, without a party enjoying the confidence of all that is honest 
in the given class* without a party capable of watching and influencing 
the mood of the masses, it is impossible to conduct such a struggle 
successfully^ (see Vol. XXV, p. 190). 

But how does the Party acquire this confidence and sup¬ 
port of the class? How is the iron discipline necessary for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat built up within the working 
class; on what soil does It grow up? 

Here is what Lenin says on this subject; 


'‘<How is the discipline of the revolutionary party of the proletariat 
maintained? How is it tested? How is it reinforced? Firstly, by the class 
consciousness of the proletarian vanguard and by its devotion to the 
revolution, by its stamina, self-sacrifice and heroism. Secondly, by its 
ability to link itself with, to keep in close touch with, and to a certain 
extent, if you like, to merge with the broadest masses of the working 
people *—primarily with the proletarian, but also with the non-proletarian, 
labouring masses. Thirdly, by the correctness of the political leadership 
exercised by this vanguard, by the correctness of its political strategy and 
tactics, provided that the broadest masses have been convinced through 
their own experience of this correctness. Without these conditions, 
discipline in a revolutionary party that is really capable of being the party 
of the advanced class, whose mission it is to overthrow the bourgeoisie 
and transform the whole of society, cannot be achieved. Without these 
conditions, attempts to establish discipline inevitably become a cipher, an 
empty phrase, mere affectation. On the other hand, these conditions can¬ 
not arise all at once. They are cheated only by prolonged effort and 
hard-won experience. Their creation is facilitated only by correct revolu¬ 
tionary theory, which, in its turn, is not a dogma, but assumes final 
shape only in close connection with the practical activity of a truly mass 
and truly revolutionary movement^^ (see Vol. XXV, p. 174). 

And further: 

^Victory over capitalism requii*es the correct correlation between the 
leading. Communist, Party, the revolutionary class—the proletariat—and 
the masses, i. e., the working people and exploited as a whole. Only the 
Communist Party, if it is really the vanguard of the revolutionary class, 
if it contains all the best representatives of that class, if it consists of 
fully class-conscious and devoted Communists who have been educated and 
steeled by the experience of stubborn revolutionai*y struggle, if this 
has succeeded in Unking itself inseparably with the whole life ot ns 
class and, through it, with the whole mass of exploited, and if it nas 
succeeded in inspiring the complete confidence of this class and ms 
mass *—only such a party is capable of leading the proletanat 
most ruthless, resolute and final struggle against all the forces of ^pltai- 
ism. On the other hand, only under the leadership of such a party can 
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the proletariat develop the full might of its revolutionary onslaught and 
nullify the inevitable apathy and, partly, resistance of the small minority 
of the labour aristocracy corrupted by capitalism, and of the old Irade- 
union and co-operative leaders, etc.—only then will it be able to display 
its full strength, which, owing to the very economic structure of cap¬ 
italist society, is immeasurably greater than the proportion of the popu¬ 
lation it constitutes- (see Vol. XXV, p. 315). 

From these quotations it follows that: 

1) The prestige of the Party and the iron discipline within 
the working class that are necessary for the dictatorship of 
the proletariat are built up not on feai' or on -unrestricted- 
rights of the Party, but on the confidence of the working class 
in the Paidy, on the support which the Party receives from 
the working class, 

2) The confidence of the working class in the Party is 
not acquired at one stroke, and not by means of force against 
the working class, but by the Party's prolonged work among 
the masses, by the correct policy of the Party, by the ability 
of the Party to convince the masses through their own expe¬ 
rience of the correctness of its policy, by the ability of the 
Party to secure the support of the working class and to take 
the lead of the masses of the working class. 

3) Without a correct Party policy, reinforced by the expe¬ 
rience of the struggle of the masses, and without the confidence 
of the working class, there is not and cannot be real leadership 
by the Party. 

4) The Party and its leadership, if the Party enjoys the 
confidence of the class, and if this leadership is real leader¬ 
ship, cannot be counterposed to the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat, because without the leadership of the Party (the ^<dicta- 
torship» of the Pai’ty), enjoying the confidence of the working 
class, it is impossible for the dictatorship of the proletariat to 
be at all firm. 

Without these conditions, the prestige of the Party and 
iron discipline within the working class are either empty 
phrases or boastfulness and adventurism. 

It is impossible to counterpose the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat to the leadership (the ^<dictatorship») of the Party. It 
is impossible because the leadership of the Party is the prin¬ 
cipal thing in the dictatorship of the proletariat, if we have 
in mind a dictatorship that is at all firm and complete, and 
not one like the Paris Commune, for instance, which was nei¬ 
ther a complete nor a firm dictatorship. It is impossible be- 
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cause the dictatorship of the proletariat and the leadership of 

the Party lie, as it were, on the same line of activity, operate 
in the same direction. 

f presentation of the question,says Lenin, -<'dictatorship 

ot the Party or dictatorship of the class? dictatorship (Paftyl of the 
leadeis or dictatorship (Party) of the masses?’ testifies to the most 
incredible and hopeless confusion of thought.... Everyone knows that 
the masses are divided into classes.. . ; that usually, and in the majority 
ot cases, at least in modern civilised countries, classes are led bv 
political parties; that political parties, as a general rule, are directed by 
more of less stable groups composed of the most authoritative influential 
and experienced members, who are elected to the most responsible 
positions and are called leaders. ... To go so far ... as to counterpose, 
in general, dictatorship of the masses to dictatorship of the leaders is 
ridiculously absurd and stupid-> (see Vol. XXV, pp. 187, 188). 

That is absolutely correct. But that correct statement pro¬ 
ceeds from the premise that correct mutual relations exist 
between the vanguard and the masses of the workers, between 
the Party and the class. It proceeds from the assumption that 
the mutual relations between the vanguard and the class re¬ 
main, so to say, normal, remain within the bounds of -(-(mutual 
confidence.» 

But what if the correct mutual relations between the 
vanguard and the class, the relations of ^<mutual confidence^)- 
between the Party and the class are upset? 

What if the Party itself begins, in some way or other, 
to counterpose itself to the class, thus upsetting the foundations 
of its correct mutual relations with the class, thus upsetting 
the foundations of -(-(mutual confidence^? 

Are such cases at all possible? 

Yes, they are. 

They are possible: 

1) if the Party begins to build its prestige among the 
masses, not on its work and on the confidence of the masses, 
but on its •«unrestricted» rights; 

2) if the Party’s policy is obviously wrong and the Party 
is unwilling to reconsider and rectify its mistake; 

3) if the Party’s policy is correct on the whole but the 
masses are not yet ready to make it their own, and the Party 
is either unwilling or unable to bide its time so as to give the 
masses an opportunity to become convinced through their own 
experience that the Party’s policy is correct, and seeks to 
impose it on the masses. 

The history of our Party provides a number of such cases. 
Various groups and factions in our Party have come to grief 
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and disappeared because they violated one of these three con¬ 
ditions, and sometimes all these conditions taken together. 

But it follows from this that counterposing the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat to the -dictatorship- (leadership) of the 
Party can be regarded as incorrect only: 

1) ij by dictatorship of the Party in relation to the work¬ 
ing class we mean not a dictatorship in the proper sense of 
the word (-power based on the use of force-)- but the leader¬ 
ship of the Party, which precludes the use of force against 

the working class as a whole, against its majority, precisely as 
Lenin meant it; 

2) ij the Party has the qualifications to be the real leader 
of the class, i.e., if the Party\s policy is correct, if this policy 
accords with the interests of the class; 

3) ij the class, if the majority of the class, accepts that 
policy, makes that policy its own, becomes convinced as a 
result of the work of the Party, that that policy is correct has 
confidence in the Party and supports it. 

The violation of these conditions inevitably gives rise to 
a conflict between the Party and the class, to a split between 
them, to their being counterposed to each other. 

Can the Party’s leadership be imposed on the class bv 
force? No, it cannot. At all events, such a leadership cannot be 
at all durable. If the Party wants to remain the Party of the 
proletariat it must know that it is, primarily and principally 
the guide, the leader, the teacher of the working class We 

o, .httroSs w4:s'‘c's.sro’'i HiisziTss 

whole people to socialism, of directing and leading the 

ol being the teacher, the guide, the^ leader*^ of aif /h ^ 

exploited in building up their social life wUhout the bour^en^' 
against the bourgeoisie- (see Vol. XXI, p. 386) o^it-geoisie and 

if consider the Party as the real leader of the class 

trf such Xs lie 

nnii/’ wants to remam the leader, must reconsider its 
Lh correct its policy, must acknowledge its mistake 

and correct it. In confirmation of this thesis ofe couW dte 
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for example, such a fact from the history of our Party as 
the period of the abolition of the surplus-appropriation sys¬ 
tem, when the masses of workers and peasants were obviously 
discontented with our policy and when the Party openly and 
honestly decided to reconsider this pohcy. Here is what Lenin 
said at the time, at the Tenth Party Congress, on the question 
of abolishing the surplus-appropriation system and introducing 

the New Economic Policy: 

^^We must not try to conceal anything, but must say straightforwardly 
that the peasantry is not satisfied with the form of relations that has 
been established with it, that it does not want this form of relations 
and will not go on living in this way. That is indisputable. It has definitely 
expressed this will. This is the will of the vast mass of the labouring 
population. We must reckon with this; and we are sufficiently sober 
politicians to say straightfo^ardly: Let us reconsider our policy towards 
the peasantry'^** (see Vol. XXVI, p. 238). 


Can one consider that the Party should take the initiative 
and leadership in organising decisive actions by the masses 
merely on the ground that its policy is correct on the whole, if 
that policy does not yet meet the confidence and support of the 
class because, say, of the latter’s political backwardness; if 
the Party has not yet succeedetJ in convincing the class of the 
correctness of its policy because, say, events have not yet 
matured? No, one cannot. In such cases the Party, if it wants 
to be a real leader, must know how to bide its time, must con¬ 
vince the masses that its policy is correct, must help the masses 
to become convinced through their own experience that this 

policy is correct. 


«I£ the revolutionary party,"- says Lenin, «has not a majority in the 
advanced detachments of the revolutionary classes and in the country, an 

uprising is out of the question^ (see Vol. XXI, p. 282). 

..Revolution is impossible without a change m the views of the 
majority of the working class, and this change is brought about by the 

political experience of the masses^ (see Vol. XXV, p. 221). 

..The proletarian vanguard has been won oveir ideologically. TOa 

the main thing. Without this not even the first step 
be made. But it is still a fairly long way from victory. "" the 

won with the vanguard alone. To throw the vanguard alone into tne 
decisive battle, before the whole class, before the broad masses have tak 
up a position either of direct support of the J^nguard, or at least or 
benevSent neutrality towards it, and one in which they cannot PO®®* J 
support the enemy, would be not merely folly but a drime. And in orde 
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that actually the whole class, that actually the broad masses ot the 
working people and those oppressed by capital may take up such a 
position, propaganda and agitation alone are not enough. For this the 
masses must have their own political experience^ (ibid., p. 228). 

We know that this is precisely how our Party acted during 
the period from Lenin's April Theses to the October uprising 
of 1917. And it was precisely because it acted according to these 
directives of Lenin's that it was successful in the uprising. 

Such, basically, are the conditions for correct mutual rela¬ 
tions between the vanguard and the class. 

What does leadership mean when the policy of the Party 
is correct and the correct relations between the vanguard and 
the class are not upset? 

Leadership under these circumstances means the ability 
to convince the masses of the correctness of the Party’s policy; 
the ability to put forward and to cai'ry out such slogans as 
bring the masses to the Party’s positions and help them to realise 
through their own experience the correctness of the Party’s 
policy: the ability to raise the masses to the Party's level of 
political consciousness, and thus secure the support of the 
masses and their readiness for the decisive struggle. 

Therefore, the method of persuasion is the principal method 
of the Party’s leadership of the woi’king class. 

we, in Russia today,» says Lenin, «after two-and-a-half years 

of unprecedented victories over the bourgeoisie of Russia and the Entente 

wei-e to make ’recognition of the dictatorship’ a condition of trade-union 

membel-ship, we should be committing a folly, we should be demaging 

our influence over the masses, we should be helping the Mensheviks For 

the whole task of the Communists is to be able to convince the backward 

elements, to be able to work among them, and not to fence themselves off 

liom tnem by flrtificisl &nd childishly ’LBft’ slogan 5 ^> (S66 Vol XXV 
]p. 19 ^^ 

This, of courso, must not bo understood in the sense thst 
the Party must convince all the workers, down to 
the last man, and that only after this is it possible to proceed 
to action, that only after this is it possible to start operations 
Not at all! It only means that before entering upon decisive 
political actions the Party must, by means of prolonged revolu¬ 
tionary work, secure for itself the support of the majority of 
the masses of the workers, or at least the benevolent neutrality 
ot the majority of the class. Otherwise Lenin’s thesis that 
a nec^sary condition for victorious revolution is that the Party 

should win over the majority of the working class, would be 
aevoid of all meaning. 
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Well, and what is to be done with the minority, if it 
does not wish, if it does not agree voluntarily to submit to the 
will of the majority? Can the Party, must the Party, enjoying 
the confidence of the majority, compel the minority to submit 
to the will of the majority? Yes, it can and it must. Leadership 
is ensured by the method of persuading the masses, as the 
principal method by which the Party influences the masses. 
This, however, does not preclude, but presupposes, the use of 
coercion, if such coercion is based on confidence in the Party 
and support for it on the part of the majority of the working 
class, if it is applied to the minority after the Party has con¬ 
vinced the majority. 

It would be well to recall the controversies around this 
subject that took place in our Party during the discussion on 
the trade-union question. What was the mistake of the oppo¬ 
sition, the mistake of the Tsektran,^® at that time? Was it that 
the opposition then considered it possible to resort to coercion? 
No! It was not that. The mistake of the opposition at that time 
was that, being unable to convince the majority of the correct¬ 
ness of its position, having lost the confidence of the majority, 
it nevertheless began to apply coercion, began to insist on 
-«shaking up>^ those who enjoyed the confidence of the majority. 

Here is what Lenin said at that time, at the Tenth Con¬ 
gress of the Party, in his speech on the trade unions: 

«ln order to establish mutual relations and mutual confidence 
between the vanguard of the working class and the masses of the 
workers, it was necessary, -if the Tsektran had made a mistake ... to 
correct this mistake. But when people begin to defend this mistake, it 
becomes a source of political danger. Had not the utmost possible been 
done in the way of democracy in heeding the moods expressed hetc by 
Kutuzov, we would have met with political bankruptcy. First we must 
convince^ and then coerce^ We must at all costs first convince^ and th^ 
coerce* We weh'e not able to convince the broad masses, and we 
correct relations between the vanguard and the masses^ (see Vol. XXVI, 

p. 235). 

Lenin says the ^me thing in his pamphlet On the Trade 
Unions: 


■«We applied coercion correctly and successfully only when we were 
able to create beforehand a basis of conviction for it» (ibid., p. 74). 
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without those conditions no 

ty ot action in the Party, if we are speaking of the Partv or 
uni y of action of the class, if we are speaking of the class as 
a Whole. Without this there is splitting!^ confusion and demo¬ 
ralisation in the ranks of the working class. 

Such in general are the fundamentals of correct leadershin 
of the working class by the Party. Kaaeistup 

Any other conception of leadership is syndicalism anarch- 

Bolshevism, not 

1 dictatorship of the proletariat cannot be counterposed 

to the leadership (^dictatorship-) of the Party if correct mutual 

tw betvveen the Party and the working class be- 

ween he vanguard and the masses of the workers BuffrL 

the PanvTfth^th 1 ”'°'’^ impermissible to identify 

^ip>-) of the Party with the dictatorship of the working class 
On the ground that the .<dictatorship» of the Party canno be 
counterposed to the dictatorship of the proletariat SoHn . ^ 

letariat is the dictatorship of our Party I 

But Lenin not only speaks of the impermissibility of such 
counterposition, he also speaks of the impermissibility^of coun- 
e Pot>mg ^<the dictatorship of the masses to the dictatorship 

dat ■> Tf w dictatorship of the proktl- 

rial. If we took that line, we would have to sav that th^ 

tatorship of the proletariat is the dictatorship of our leaders'> 

speaking, by the policy of identifying the 
the Party with the dictatorship of thf proletariat 
Where does Zinoviev stand on this subject ? 

Ih shares Sorin’s point of view of identifv 

the proletariat-with" the difL^ce! Wvtr 
presses himself more openly and clearly, wheroas Svlv' 
-wriggles.- One need only take, for instance Itl 
passage in Zinoviev’s book Leninism to be convtacedtaS 

the stendpomrof iffs T 77'"® from 

What is L di.tfm^Sprro/ 

the power of the working class? The Communist Party! m th77eTse! 
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we have* the dictatorship of the Party. What is the juridical form of 
power in the U.S.S.R.? What is the new type of state system that was 
created by the October Revolution? The Soviet system. The one does not 
in the least contradict the other." 


That the one does not contradict the other is, of course, 
correct if by the dictatorship of the Party in relation to the 
working class as a whole we mean the leadership of the Party. 
But how is it possible, on this ground, to place a sign of equa¬ 
lity between the dictatorship of the proletariat and the «dicta- 
torship" of the Party, between the Soviet system and the 
«dictatorship" of the Party? Lenin identified the system of 
Soviets with the dictatorship of the proletariat, and he was 
right, for the Soviets, our Soviets, are organizations which 
rally the labouring masses around the proletariat under the 
leadership of the Party. But when, where, and in which of his 
writings did Lenin place a sign of equality between the «dic- 
tatorship" of the Party and the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
between the ^dictatorship" of the Party and the system of 
Soviets, as Zinoviev does now? Neither the leadership (<<dic- 
tatorship") of the Party nor the leadership (^.dictatorship") of 
the leaders contradicts the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Would you, on this ground, have us proclaim that our country 
is the country of the dictatorship of the proletariat, that is to 
say, the country of the dictatorship of the Party, that is to say, 
the’country of the dictatorship of the leaders? And yet the 
..principle" of identifying the ..dictatorship" of the Party with 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, which Zinoviev enunciates 
surreptitiously and uncourageously, leads precisely to this 

absurdity. ' 

In Lenin’s numerous works I have been able to note only 

five cases in which he touches, in passing, on the question of 

the dictatorship of the Party. 

The first case is in his controversy with the Socialist-Rev- 

olutionaires and the Mensheviks, where he says. 


«When we are reproached with the dictatorship of one par^, ^d 
when, as you have heard, a propo^l is made to estebhsh a ’^■^ed so 
frnnt rt»nlv ’Yes. the dictatorship of one party! we sxanu 
hv t and Cannot Srt from it, for it is that Party which, in the course 
of decades, has won the position of vanguard of the whole factory an 
industrial proletariat’(see Vol. XXIV, p. 423). 



* My italics.— J* St. 
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The second case is in his -Letter to the Workers and 

Peasants in Connection with the Victory over Kolchak in 
which he savs: 

V 


«Some people (especially the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolu^ 
tionaries—all of them, even the ’Lefts* among them) are trving to scare 

bogey of the 'dictatorship of one party’ the Partv 
of Bolsheviks, Communists. 

«The peasants have learned from the instance of Kolchak not to 
be afraid of this bogey. 

^<Either the dictatorship (i.e., iron rule) of the landlords and capital¬ 
ists, or the dictatorship of the working class-*- (see Vol. XXIV, p 436) 


thiid case is Lenin s speech at the Second Congress 

ot the Comintern in his controversy with Tanner. I have quoted 
It above.* 

The fourth case is a few lines in the pamphlet «LeH-WinQ» 

Commv^nism, an Infantile Disorder. The passages in question 
have already been quoted above.** 

And the fifth case is in his draft outline of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, published in the Lenin Miscellany, Volume III 
where there is a sub-heading -Dictatorship of One Partv» (see 
Lenin Miscellany, Vol. Ill, p. 497). 

It should be noted that in two out of the five cases, the 
last and the second, Lenin puts the words -dictatorship of one 

party» m quotation marks, thus clearly emphasising the in- 
exact, figurative sense of this formula. 

It should also be noted that in every one of these cases, 

by the -dictatorship of the Party>. Lenin meant dictatorship 

(-iron rule>.) oyer the -landlords and capitalists.» and not over 

^e working dass, contrary to the slanderous fabrications of 
Kautsky and Co. 

It is characteristic that in none of his works, maior or 
secondary, in which Lenin discusses or merely alludes to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the role of the Party in the 
system of the dictatorship of the proletariat, is there any hint 
whatever that-the dicatorship of the proletariat is the dictator- 
ship of our Party.» On the contrary, every page, every line 
of these works cries out against such a formula (see The State 
<md Revolution, The Proletarian Revolution and the Reneqade 
i^autsky, <^Left-Wing>^ Communism, an Infantile Disorder, etc.) 


* See this volume, pp. 176-177. — Ed. 

** Ibid. pp. 181-182, 182-183, 184, 186-187. — Ed. 
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Even more characteristic is the fact that in the theses of 
the Second Congress of the Comintern*^ on the role of a poli¬ 
tical party, which were drawn up under the direct guidance 
of Lenin, and to which Lenin repeatedly referred in his speeches 
as a model of the correct formulation of the role and tasks 
of the Party, we find not one word, literally not one word, 
about dictatorship of the Party. 

What does all this indicate? 

It indicates that: 

a) Lenin did not regard the formula ^dictatorship of the 
Party» as irreproachable and exact, for which reason it is 
very rarely used in Lenin’s works, and is sometimes put in 
quotation marks; 

b) on the few occasions that Lenin was obliged, in contro¬ 
versy with opponents, to speak of the dictatorship of the Par¬ 
ty, he usually referred to the ^dictatorship of one party,»- i.e., 
to the fact that our Party holds power alone, that it does not 
share power with other parties. Moreover, he always made it 
clear that the dictatorship of the Party in relation to the work¬ 
ing class meant the leadership of the Party, its leading role; 

c) in all those cases in which Lenin thought it necessary 
to give a scientific definition of the role of the Party in the 
system of the dictatorship of the proletariat, he spoke exclusi¬ 
vely of the leading role of the Party in relation to the working 
class (and there are thousands of such cases); 

d) that is why it never -woccurred^ to Lenin to include the 
formula -«dictatorship of the Party» in the fundamental reso¬ 
lution on the role of the Party—I have in mind the resolution 
adopted at the Second Congress of the Comintern: 

e) the comrades who identify, or try to identify, the «d^- 
tatorship» of the Party and, therefore, the ^<dictatorship of the 
leaders- with the dictatorship of the proletariat are wrong 
from the point of view of Leninism, and are politically short¬ 
sighted, for they thereby violate the conditions for correct mu¬ 
tual relations between the vanguard and the class. 

This is apart from the fact that the formula «dictatorship 
of the Party,- when taken without the above-mentioned re^rv- 
ations, can give rise to quite a number of dangers and poh^cal 
set-backs in our practical work. This formula, taken without 

reservations, says, as it were: , „ , . 

a) to the non-Party masses: don t dare to contradic , 

don’t dare to argue, for the Party can do everything, for we 
have the dictatorship of the Party; 
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b) to the Party cadres: act more boldly, tighten the screw, 
there is no need to heed what the non-Party masses say, we 
have the dictatorship of the Party; 

c) to the top leadership of the Party: you may indulge 
in the luxury of a certain amount of complacency, you may 
even become conceited, for we have the dictatorship of the 
Party, and, ^<consequently.» the dictatorship of the leaders. 

It is opportune to call attention to these dangers precisely 
at the present moment, in a period when the political activity 
of the masses is rising, when the readiness of the Party to heed 
the voice of the masses is of particular value to us. when 
attention to the requirements of the masses is a fundamental 
precept of our Party, when it is incumbent upon the Party 
to display particular caution and particular flexibility in its 
policy, when the danger of becoming conceited is one of the 
most serious dangers confronting the Party in its task of cor¬ 
rectly leading the masses. 

One cannot but recall Lenin’s golden words at the Eleventh 
Congress of our Party: 

«Among the mass of the people we (the Communists— J. St.) are 
after all but a drop in the ocean, and we can administer only when 
we properly express what the people are conscious of. Unless we do this 
the Communist Party will not lead the proletariat, the proletariat will 
not lead the masses, and the whole machine will collapse» (see Vol. 
XXVII, p. 256). 

«Properly express what the people are conscious of» —this 
is precisely the necessary condition that ensures for the Party 
the honourable role of the principal guiding force in the system 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


VI 

THE QUESTION OF THE VICTORY OF SOCIALISM 

IN ONE COUNTRY 


The pamphlet The Foundations of Leninism (May 1924, 
first edition) contains two formulations on the question of the 
victory of socialism in one country. The first of these says: 

-^Formerly, the victory of the revolution in one country was considered 
impossible, on the assumption that it would require the combined action 
of the proletarians of all or at least of a majority of the advanced 
countries to achieve victory over the bourgeoisie. Now this point of 
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Now we must proceed from the 
possibility of such a victory, for the uneven and spasmodic characte*r 

of the developrnent of the various capitalist countries under the condi- 

tions of imperialism, the development within imperialism of catastroohic 

movemen\'°rn ^ inevitable wars, the gtowth of the revolution^ 

+h2 all countries of the world—all this leads, not only to 

■ i^nt also to the necessity of the victory of the proletariat 

in individual countries» (see The Foundations of Leninism). 


This thesis is quite correct and needs no comment. It is 

directed against the theory of the Social-Democrats, who regard 

the seizure of power by the proletariat in one country, without 

the simultaneous victory of the revolution in other countries, 
as utopian. ' 

But the pamphlet The Foundations of Leninism contains 
a second formulation, which says: 


overthrow of the power of the bourgeoisie and establish- 
power of the proletariat in one country does not yet mean 
that the complete victory of socialism has been ensured. The principal 

K ^ organization of socialist production—has still to 

be fulfilled Can this task be fulfilled, can the final victory of socialism 
he achieved in one country, without the joint effoMs of the proletarians 
in several advanced countries? No, it cannot. To overthrow the bourgeoisie 
the efforts of one country are sufficient; this is proved by the history 
of our revolution. For the final victory of socialism, for the organization 
of socialist production, the efforts of one country, particularly of a peasant 
country like Russia, are insufficient; for that, the efforts of the prolet¬ 
arians of several advanced countries are required^ (see The Foundations 
of Leninism, first edition). 


This second formulation was directed against the assertions 
of the critics of Leninism, against the Trotskyists, who declared 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat in one country, in the 
absence of victory in other countries, could not ^<hold out in 
the face of a conservative Europe.» 

To that extent—but only to that extent—this formulation 
was then {May 1924) adequate, and undoubtedly it was of 
some service. 

Subsequently, however, when the criticism of Leninism in 
this sphere had already been overcome in the Party, when a 
new question had come to the fore—the question of the possi¬ 
bility of building a complete socialist society by the efforts 
of our country, without help from abroad—the second formu¬ 
lation became obviously inadequate, and therefore incorrect. 

What is the defect in this formulation? 

Its defect is that it joins two different questions into one: 
it joins the question of the possibility of building socialism 
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by the efforts of one country—which must be answered in 
the affirmative—with the question whether a country in 
which the dictatorship of the proletariat exists can consider 
itself fully guaranteed against intervention, and consequently 
against the restoration of the old order, without a victorious 
revolution in a number of other countries—which must be an¬ 
swered in the negative. This is apart fx’om the fact that this 
formulation may give occasion for thinking that the organ¬ 
ization of a socialist society by the efforts of one country is 
impossible—which, of course, is incorrect. 

On this ground I modified and corrected this formulation 
in my pamphlet The October Revolution and the Tactics of 
the Russian Communists (December 1924);! divided the ques¬ 
tion into two—into the question of a full guarantee against the 
restoration of the bourgeois order, and the question of the pos¬ 
sibility of building a complete socialist society in one country. 
This was effected, in the first place, by treating the -<complete 
victory of socialism» as a «fu\\ guarantee against the restoration 
of the old order,» which is possible only through «Xhe joint 
efforts of the proletarians of several countries»; and. secondly, 
by proclaiming, on the basis of Lenin's pamphlet On Co-op¬ 
eration, the indisputable truth that we have all that is necessary 
for building a complete socialist society (see The October Rev¬ 
olution and the Tactics of the Russian Communists)* 

It was this new formulation of the question that formed 
the basis for the well-known resolution of the Fourteenth 
Party Conference -<The Tasks of the Comintern and the 
R.C.P.(B.),» which examines the question of the victory of 
socialism in one country in connection with the stabilisation 
of capitalism (April 1925), and considers that the building of 
socialism by the efforts of our country is possible and necessary. 

This new formulation also served as the basis for my 
pamphlet The Results of the Work of the Fourteenth Conference 
of the R.C.PfB.) published in May 1925, immediately after 
the Fourteenth Party Conference. 

With regard to the presentation of the question of the 
victory of socialism in one country, this pamphlet states: 

-^Our country exhibits two gVoups of contradictions. One group 
consists ot the internal contradictions tha^ exist between the proletariat 
and the peasantry {this refers to the building of socialism in one coun¬ 
try—^. St.). The other group consists of the external contradictions that 


* This new formulation of the question was substituted for the old 
one in subsequent editions of the pamphlet The Foundations of Leninism. 
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exist between our country, as the land of socialism, and all the other 
countries, as lands of capitalism (this refers to the final victory of 
socialism—J, -«Anyone who confuses the first group of con¬ 

tradictions, which can be overcome entirely by the efforts of one 
country, with the second group of contradictions, the solution of which 
requires the efforts of the proletarians of several countries, commits 
a gross etror against Leninism. He is either a muddle-head or an in¬ 
corrigible opportunist» (see The Results of the Work of the Fourteenth 
Conference of the R.C,P.(B.)), 

On the question of the victory of socialism in our country, 
the pamphlet states: 


■«We can build socialism, and we will build it together with the 
peasantry under the leadership of the working class**... for ■<-'under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat we possess ... all that is needed to build 
a complete socialist society, overcoming all internal difficulties, for we 
can and must overcome them by our own efforts** (ibid.). 

On the question of the final victory of socialism, it states: 

■«<The final victory of socialism is the full guarantee against attempts 
at intervention, and hence against restoration, for any serious attempt 
at restoration can take place only with serious support from outside, only 
with the support of international capital. Therefore, the support of our 
revolution by the workers of all countries, and still more the victory 
of the workers in at least several countries, is a necessary condition 
for fully guaranteeing the first victorious country against attempts at 
intervention and restoration, a necessary condition for the final victory 
of socialism** (ibid.). 


Clear, one would think. 

It is well known that this question was treated in the same 
spirit in my pamphlet Questions and Answers (June 1925) and 
in the political report of the Central Committee to the Four¬ 
teenth Ctongress of the C.P.S.U.{B.) (December 1925). 

Such are the facts. , , 

These facts, I think, are known to all the comrades, includ- 

If now, nearly two years after the ideological st^ggle in 
the Party and after the resolution that was adopted at the 
Fourteenth Party Conference (April 1925), ^mov^v finds it 
possible in his reply to the discussion at the Four^nth PaHy^ 

quate foriiiula contained in Stalin’s p^phlet in Apnj 

1924 and to make it the basis for decidmg the already deci^d 
Question of the victory of socialism in one country-then this 

triek of hi. oriy goes to show that he has got eomple- 
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tely muddled on this question. To drag the Party back after 
it has moved forward, to evade the resolution of the Fourteenth 
Party Conference after it has been confirmed by a Plenum of 
the Central Committee,20 means to become hopelessly enUmgled 
in contradictions, to have no faith in the cause of building 
socialism, to abandon the path of Lenin, and to acknowledge 
one's owm defeat. 

What is meant by the possibility of the victory of socialism 
in one country? 

It means the possibility of solving the contradictions be¬ 
tween the proletariat and the peasantry by means of the inter¬ 
nal forces of our country, the possibility of the proletariat 
seizing power and using that power to build a complete social¬ 
ist society in our country, with the sympathy and the support 
of the proletarians of other countries, but without the preli¬ 
minary victory of the proletarian revolution in other countries. 

Without such a possibility, building socialism is building 
without prospects, building without being sure that socialism 
will be completely built. It is no use engaging in building 
socialism without being sure that we can build it comple¬ 
tely, without being sure that the technical backwardness 
of our country is not an insuperable obstacle to the building 
of a complete socialist society. To deny such a possibility 
means disbelief in the cause of building socialism, departure 
from Leninism. 

What is meant by the impossibility of the complete, final 
victory of socialism in one country without the victory of 
the revolution in other countries? 

It means the impossibility of having a full guarantee 
against intervention, and consequently against the restoration 
of the bourgeois order, without the victory of the revolution 
in at least a number of countries. To deny this indisputable 
thesis means departure from internationalism, departure from 
Leninism. 

«We are living,*^ says Lenin, «not merely in a state, but in a system 
of states, and the existence of the Soviet Republic side by side with 
imperialist states for a long time is unthinkable. One or the other must 
triumph in the end. And before that end comes, a series of frightful 
collisions between the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states will be 
inevitable. That means that if the ruling class, the proletariat, wants 
to, and will hold sway, it must prove this by its military organisation 
also- (see Vol. XXIV. p. 122). 

■‘"We have before us,» says Lenin in another passage, «a certain 
equilibrium, which is in the highest degree unstable, but an unquestion¬ 
able, an indisputable equilibrium nevertheless. Will it last long? I do 
not know and, I think, it is impossible to know. And therefore we must 
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exercise very great caution. And the first precept of our policy, the fiVst 
lesson to be learned from our governmental activities during the past 
year, the lesson which all the workers and peasants must learn, is that 
we must be on the alert, we must remember that we are surrounded 
by people, classes and governments who openly express their intense 
hatred for us. We must remember that we are at all times but a hair's 
breadth from every manner of invasion» (see Vol. XXVII, p. 117V 

Clear, one would think. 

Where does Zinoviev stand as regards the question of the 
victory of socialism in one country? 

Listen: 


■«By the final victory of socialism is meant, at least: 1) the abolition 
of classes, and therefore 2) the abolition of the dictatorship of one 
class, in this case the dictatorship of the p^oletariat.►^ .. «ln order to 
get a clearer idea of how the question stands he^'e, in the U.S.S.R., in 
the year 1925,says Zinoviev further, -we must distinguish between 
two things: 1) the assured possibihty of engaging in building social¬ 
ism—such a possibility, it stands to reason, is quite conceivable within 
the limits of one country: and 2) the final construction and consolidation 
of socialism, i.e.. the achievement of a socialist system, of a socialist 

society.>• 


What can all this signify? 

It signifies that by the final victory of socialism in one 
country Zinoviev understands, not a guarantee against inter¬ 
vention and restoration, but the possibility of completely build¬ 
ing socialist society. And by the victory of socialism in one 
country Zinoviev understands the kind of building socialism 
which cannot and should not lead to completely bulding social¬ 
ism. Building at haphazard, without prospects, building social¬ 
ism although completely building a socialist society is impos- 

sible^uch is Zinoviev’s position. 

To engage in building socialism without the possibility 

of completely building it, knowing that it cannot be completely 

buiU-«uch are the absurdities in which Zinoviev has involved 

But this is a mockery of the question, not a solution of it! 
Here is another extract from Zinovievs reply to the dis¬ 
cussion at the Fourteenth Party Congress: 


«Take a look, for instance; at what Comrade Yakovlev went so 

far as to sav at the last Kursk Gubernia Party Conference. He asks. 

Us it Dossible for us, surrounded as we are on all sides by p 

enemies, to completely build socialism in we 

rfiHrfcTiQ?’ And he answers: On the basis of all that nas d 

havf me right to “rnot only that we are building 

in spite of the fact that for the time being we are alone, that for the 
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time being we are the onlv Soviet country, the only Soviet state in the 
world, we shall completely build socialism' (Kurskaya Prai-da, No. 279, 
Deceniber 8 1925). Is this the Leninist method of presenting the ques- 
tion.» Zinoviev asks, «does not this smack of national narrow- 

mindedness?'** 

Thus, according to Zinoviev, to recognise the possibility 
of completely building socialism in one country means adopt¬ 
ing the point of view of national narrow-mindedness, while 
to deny such a possibility means adopting the point of view 
of internationalism. 

But if that is true, is it at all worth while fighting for vic¬ 
tory over the capitalist elements in our economy? Does it not 
follow from this that such a victory is impossible? 

Capiiulalion to the capitalist elements in our economy 
—that is what the inherent logic of Zinoviev's line of argument 

leads us to. 

And this absurdity, which has nothing in common with 
Leninism, is presented to us by Zinoviev as «internationalism.» 
as -<100 per cent Leninism»! 

I assert that on this most important question of building 
socialism Zinoviev is deserting Leninism and slipping to the 
standpoint of the Menshevik Sukhanov. 

Let us turn to Lenin. Here is what he said about the 
victory of socialism in one country even before the October 
Revolution, in August 1915: 

% 

-Uneven economic and political development is an absolute law of 
capitalism. Hence, the victory of socialism is possible first in several 
or even in one capitalist country taken separately. The victorious prolet¬ 
ariat of that country, having expropriated the capitalists and organised 
socialist production* would stand up agaiTist the rest of the world, 
the capitalist world, attracting to its cause the oppressed classes of 
other countries, raising revolts in those countries against the capitalists, 
and in the event of necessity coming out even with armed force against 
the exploiting classes and their states>- (see Vol. XVIII, pp. 232-33). 

What is meant by Lenin's phrase ^-having . . . organised so¬ 
cialist production» which I have stressed? It means that the 
proletariat of the victorious country, having seized power, can 
and must organise socialist production. And what does to -or¬ 
ganise socialist productionmean? It means completely build¬ 
ing a socialist society. It scarcely needs proof that this clear 


♦ My italics.— J, St. 
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and definite statement of Lenin’s requires no further com¬ 
ment. Otherwise Lenin’s call for the seizure of power by the 
proletariat in October 1917 would be incomprehensible. 

You see that this clear thesis of Lenin’s, in comparison with 
Zinoviev’s muddled and anti-Leninist -«thesis>^ that we can 

in building socialism -^within the limits of one country,» 
although it is impossible to build it completely, is as different 
from the latter as the heavens from the earth. 

The statement quoted above was made by Lenin in 1915, 
before the proletariat had taken power. But perhaps he modified 
his views after the experience of taking power, after 1917? 
Let us turn to Lenin’s pamphlet On Co-operation, written in 1923. 

-^As a matter of fact,'-'- says Lenin, -wstate power over all large-scale 
means of production, state power in the hands of the proletariat, the 
alliance of this proletariat with the many millions of small and very 
small peasants, the assured leadership of the peasantry by the proletariat, 
etc.—is not this all that is necessary for building a complete socialist 
society from the co-operatives, from the co-operatives alone, which we 
formerly looked down upon as huckstering and which from a certain 
aspect we have the right to look down upon as such now, under NEP? 
Is this not all that is necessary for building a complete socialist society?* 
This is not yet the building of socialist society, but it is all that is 
necessary and sufficient for this building>>* (see Vol. XXVII, p. 392). 

In other words, we can and must build a complete socialist 
society, for we have at our disposal all that is necessary and 
sufficient for this building. 

I think it would be difficult to express oneself more clearly. 

Compare this classical thesis of Lenin’s with the anti- 
Leninist rebuke Zinoviev administered to Yakovlev, and you will 
realise that Yakovlev was only repeating Lenin’s words about 
the possibility of completely building socialism in one country, 
whereas Zinoviev, by attacking this thesis and castigating 
Yakovlev, deserted Lenin and adopted the point of view of the 
Menshevik Sukhanov, the point of view that it is impossible 
to build socialism completely in our country owing to its tech¬ 
nical backwardness. 

One can only wonder why we took power in October 1917 
if we did not count on completely building socialism. 

We should not have taken power in October 1917—this is 
the conclusion to which the inherent logic of Zinoviev’s line of 
argument leads us. 


f 
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I assert further that in the highly important question of 
the victory of socialism Zinoviev has gone counter to the definite 
decisions of our Party, as registered in the well-known reso¬ 
lution of the Fourteenth Party Conference <^The Tasks of the 
Comintern and the R.C.P.(B.) in Connection with the Enlarged 
Plenum of the E.C.C.L» 

Let us turn to this resolution. Here is what it says about 
the victory of socialism in one country: 

^The existence of two directly opposite social systems gives rise 
to the constant menace of capitalist blockade, of other forms of economic 
pressure, of armed intervention, of restoration. Consequently, the only 
guarantee of the final victory of socialism, i.e., the guarantee againk 
restoration,* is a victorious socialist revolution in a number of coun- 
tt'ies..-“Leninism teaches that the final victory of socialism, in the 
sense of a full guarantee against the restoration* of bourgeois relation¬ 
ships. is possible only on an international scale_» -But it does not 

follow* from this that it is impossible to build a complete socialist 
society* in a backward country like Russia, without the ^state aid’ 
(Trotsky) of countries more developed technically and economically>^ 
(see the resolution). 

As you see, the resolution interprets the final victory of 
socialism as a guarantee against intervention and restoration, 
in complete contrast to Zinoviev’s interpretation in his book 
Leninism. 

As you see, the resolution recognises the possibility of 
building a complete socialist society in a backward country like 
Russia without the ^-state aid» of countries more developed 
technically and economically, in complete contrast to what 
Zinoviev said when he rebuked Yakovlev in his reply to the 
discussion at the Fourteenth Party Congress. 

How else can this be described if not as a struggle on 
Zinoviev’s part against the resolution of the Fourteenth Party 
Conference? 

Of course, Party resolutions are sometimes not free from 
error. Sometimes they contain mistakes. Speaking generally, 
one may assume that the resolution of the Fourteenth Party 
Conference also contains certain errors. Perhaps Zinoviev thinks 
that this resolution is erroneous. But then he should say so 
clearly and openly, as befits a Bolshevik. For some reason or 
other, however, Zinoviev does not do so. He preferred to choose 
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another path, that of attacking the resolution of the Fourteenth 
Party Conference from the rear, while keeping silent about 
this resolution and refraining from any open criticism of the 
resolution. Zinoviev evidently thinks that this will be the best 
way of achieving his purpose. And he has but one purpose, 
namely—to <<improve>'- the resolution, and to amend Lenin -«just 
a little bit.» It scarcely needs proof that Zinoviev has made 
a mistake in his calculations. 

What is Zinoviev’s mistake due to? What is the root of this 
mistake? 

The root of this mistake, in my opinion, lies in Zinoviev’s 
conviction that the technical backwardness of our country is an 
itisuperable obstacle to the building of a complete socialist 
society; that the proletariat cannot completely build socialism 
owing to the technical backwardness of our country. Zinoviev 
and Kamenev once tried to raise this argument at a meeting 
of the Central Committee of the Party prior to the April Party 
Conference^ ^ But they received a rebuff and were compelled 
to retreat, and formally they submitted to the opposite point of 
view, the point of view of the majority of the Central Committee. 
But although he formally submitted to it, Zinoviev has continued 
to wage a struggle against it all the time. Here is what the 
Moscow Committee of our Party says about this <dncident>- in 
the Central Committee of the R.C.P.(B.) in its -«Reply» to the 
letter of the Leningrad Gubernia Party Conferences^. 


..Recently, in the Political Bureau, Kamenev and Zinoviev advocated 
the point of view that we cannot cope with the internal difficulties due 
to our technical and economic backwardness unless an international 
revolution comes to our fescue. We. however, with the majority of the 
members of the Central Committee, think that we can build sociahs , 
are building it, and will completely build it notwithstanding “ 

nical backwardness and in spite of it. We think that the work 
will proceed far more slowly, of course, than in the conditions of a wor^d 
victory nevertheless, we are making progress and will continue to do 
so. We klso believe that the view held by Kamenev 

disbelief in the internal forces of our working class and of the P^ani 
masses who follow its lead. We believe that it is a departure from the 

Leninist position^ (see -wRepIy^-). 

ThU document appeared in the press during the first sittings 

of thi Fourteenth Party Congress. Zinoviev, of 
onnortunitv of attacking this document at the congress. It i 

characteristic that Zinoviev and Kamenev fotmd 

aeainst this grave accusation directed against them y , 
Mos^w Oimliittee of our Party. Was this accidental? I think 
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not. The accusation, apparently, hit the mark. Zinoviev and 
Kamenev ^replied >> to this accusation by silence, because they 

had no -wcard to beat it.>^ 

The <^New Opposition- is offended because Zinoviev is 
accused of disbelief in the victory of socialist construction in our 
country. But if after a whole year of discussion on the question 
of the victory of socialism in one country; after Zinoviev’s 
view-point has been rejected by the Political Bureau of the 
Central Committee (April 1925); after the Parly has arrived 
at a definite opinion on this question, recorded in the well- 
known resolution of the Fourteenth Party Conference (April 
1925)—if, after all this, Zinoviev ventures to oppose the point 
of view of the Party in his book Leninisvi (September 1925), 
if he then repeats this opposition at the Fourteenth Party 
Congress—how can all this, this stubbornness, this persistence 
in his error, be explained if not by the fact that Zinoviev is 
infected, hopelessly infected, with disbelief in the victory of 
socialist construction in our country? 

It pleases Zinoviev to regard this disbelief of his as.inter¬ 
nationalism. But since when have we come to regard departure 
from Leninism on a cardinal question of Leninism as interna¬ 
tionalism? 

Will it not be more correct to say that it is not the Party 
but Zinoviev who is sinning against internationalism and the 
international revolution? For what is our country, the country 
-«that is building socialism.- if not the base of the world revolu¬ 
tion? But can it be a real base of the world revolution if it is 
incapable of completely building a socialist society? Can it re¬ 
main the mighty centre of attraction for the workers of all 
countries that it undoubtedly is now, if it is incapable of 
achieving victory at home over the capitalist elements in our 
economy, the victory of socialist construction? I think not. But 
does it not follow from this that disbelief in the victory of 
socialist construction, the dissemination of such disbelief, will 
lead to our country being discredited as the base of the world 
revolution? And if our country is discredited the world revolu¬ 
tionary movement will be weakened. How did Messrs, the 
Social-Democrats try to scare the workers away from us? By 
preaching that «ihe Russians will not get anywhere.- What are 
we beating the Social-Democrats with now, when we are 
attracting a whole series of workers’ delegations to our country 
and thereby strengthening the position of communism all over 
the world? By our successes in building socialism. Is it not 
obvious, then, that whoever disseminates disbelief in our succes- 
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ses in building socialism thereby indirectly helps the Soci^- 
Democrats, reduces the sweep of the international revolutionary 
movement, and inevitably departs from internationalism?... 

You see that Zinoviev is in no better position in regard to 
his ^dnternationalism» than in regard to his -c^OO per cent 
Leninism» on the question of building socialism in one country. 

That is why the Fourteenth Party Congress rightly defined 
the views of the <-<New Opposition>-> as -^disbelief in the cause 
of socialist construction,» as «a distortion of Leninism.^ 


VII 

THE FIGHT FOR THE VICTORY OF SOCIALIST CONSTRUCTION 


I think that disbelief in the victory of socialist construction 
is the principal error of the -wNew Opposition.» In my opinion, 
it is the principal error because from it spring aU the other errors 
of the -c-tNew Opposition.» The errors of the ■«New Opposition» 
on the questions of NEP, state capitalism, the nature of our 
socialist industry, the role of the co-operatives under the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat, the methods of fighting the kulaks, 
the role and importance of the middle peasantry—all these errors 
are to be traced to the principal error of the opposition, to 
disbelief in the possibility of completely building a socialist 

society by the efforts of our country. 

What is disbelief in the victory of socialist construction in 

our country? 

It is, first of all, lack of confidence that, owing to certain 
conditions of development in our country, the main mass of 
the peasantry cdu he drawn into the work of socialist con¬ 
struction. , 

It is, secondly, lack of confidence that the proletariat or 

our country, which holds the key positions in our national 
economy, is capable of drawing the main mass of the peasantry 

into the work of socialist construction. 

It is from these theses that the opposition tacitly proceeds 

in its arguments about the paths of our development-no matter 

whether it does so conscioxasly or unconsciously. 

Can the main mass of the Soviet peasantry be drawn mto 

the work of socialist construction? 

0 
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In the pamphlet The Foundations of Leninism there are 
two main theses on this subject: 

1) «The peasantry in the Soviet Union must not be confused with 
the peasantry in the West. A peasantry that has been schooled in three 
revolutions, that fought against the tsar and the power of the bourgeoisie 
side by side with the proletariat and unde\’ the leadership of the prolet¬ 
ariat, a peasantry that has received land and peace at the hands of the 
proletarian revolution and by reason of this has become the reserve of 
the proletariat—such a peasantry cannot but be different from a peasan¬ 
try which during the bourgeois revolution fought unde'r the leadership 
of the liberal bourgeoisie, which received land at the hands of that 
bourgeoisie, and in view of this became the reserve of the bourgeoisie. 
It scarcely needs proof that the Soviet peasantry, which has learnt to 
appreciate its political friendship and political collaboration with the 
proletariat and which owes its freedom to this friendship and collabo¬ 
ration, cannot but represent exceptionally favourable material for econ¬ 
omic collaboration with the proletariat.^- 

2) ^Agriculture in Russia must not be confused with agriculture in 

the West. There, agriculture is developing along the ordinary lines of 
capitalism, unde’r conditions of profound differentiation among the 
peasantry, with large landed estates and private capitalist latifundia at 
one extreme and pauperism, destitution and wage slavery at the other. 
Owing to this, disintegration and decay are quite natural there. Not so 
in Russia. Here agriculture cannot develop along such a path, if for no 
other reason than that the existence of Soviet power and the nationalisa¬ 
tion of the principal instt'uments and means of production preclude such a 
development. In Russia the development of agriculture must proceed 
along a different path, along the path of organising millions of small and 
middle peasants in co-operatives, along the path of developing in the 
countryside a mass co-operative movement supported by the state by 
means of preferential credits. Lenin rightly pointed out in his articles 
on co-operation that the development of agriculture in our country 
must proceed along a new path, along the path of drawing the majority 
of the peasants into socialist construction through the co-operatives, along 
the path of gradually introducing into agriculture the principles of collec¬ 
tivism, first in the sphere of marketing and later in the sphere of pro¬ 
duction of agricultural products_ 

«lt scarcely needs proof that the vast majority of the peasantry will 
eagerly take this new path of development, rejecting the path of private 
capitalist latifundia and wage slavery, the path of destitution and vuin.» 

0 

Are these theses correct? 

I think that both theses are correct and incontrovertible for 
the whole of our construction period under the conditions of 
NEP. 

They are merely the expression of Lenin’s well-known theses 
on the bond between the proletariat and the peasantry, on the 
inclusion of the peasant farms in the system of socialist develop¬ 
ment of our country; of his theses that the proletariat must 
march towards socialism together with the main mass of the 
peasantry, that the organisation of the vast masses of the 
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peasantry in co-operatives is the high road of socialist construc¬ 
tion in the countryside, that with the growth of our socialist 
industry, <^for us, the mere growth of co-operation is identical 
.. . with the growth of socialism^- (see Vol. XXVII, p. 396). 

Indeed, along what path can and must the development of 
peasant economy in our country proceed? 

Peasant economy is not capitalist economy. Peasant econ¬ 
omy, if you take the overwhelming majority of the peasant 
farms, is small commodity economy. And what is peasant small 
commodity economy? It is economy standing at the cross-roads 
between capitalism and socialism. It may develop in the direc¬ 
tion of capitalism, as it is now doing in capitalist countries, or 
in the direction of socialism, as it must do here, in our coun¬ 
try, under the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Whence this instability, this lack of independence of peasant 
economy? How is it to be explained? 

It is to be explained by the scattered character of the 
peasant farms, their lack of organisation, their dependence on 
the towns, on industry, on the credit system, on the character 
of the state power in the country, and, lastly, by the well- 
known fact that the countryside follows, and necessarily must 
follow, the town both in material and in cultural matters. 

The capitalist path of development of peasant economy 
means development through profound differentiation among 
the peasantry, with large latifundia at one extreme and mass 
impoverishment at the other. Such a path of development is 
inevitable in capitalist countries, because the countryside, peas¬ 
ant economy, is dependent on the towns, on industry, on credit 
concentrated in the towns, on the character of the state power— 
and in the towns it is the bourgeoisie, capitalist industry, the 
capitalist credit system and the capitalist state power that hold 

sway. 

Is this path of development of peasant farms obligatory tor 
our country, where the towns have quite a different aspect, 
where industry is in the hands of the proletariat, where 
transport, the credit system, the state power, etc., are 
concentrated in the hands of the proletariat, where the national¬ 
isation of the land is a universal law of the country? Of course 
not. On the contrary. Precisely because the towns do lead the 
countryside, while we have in the towns the rule of the prolet¬ 
ariat which holds all the key positions of national economy 
nrecisely for this reason the peasant farms in their development 
must proceed along a different path, the path of socialist con¬ 
struction. 
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What is this path? 

It is the path of the mass organisation of millions of peasant 
farms into co-operatives in all spheres of co-operation, the path 
of uniting the scattered peasant farms around socialist industry, 
the path of implanting the elements of collectivism among the 
peasantry at first in the sphere of marketing agricultural pro¬ 
duce and supplying the peasant farms with the products of 
urban industry and later in the sphere of agricultural produc¬ 
tion. 

And the further we advance the more this path becomes 
inevitable under the conditions of the dictatorship of the prolet¬ 
ariat, because co-operative marketing, co-operative supplying, 
and, finally, co-operative credit and production (agricultural 
co-operatives) are the only way to promote the welfare of the 
countryside, the only way to save the broad masses of the 
peasantry from poverty and ruin. 

It is said that our peasantry, by its position, is not socialist, 
and, therefore, incapable of socialist development. It is true, 
of course, that the peasantry, by its position, is not socialist. But 
this is no argument against the development of the peasant 
farms along the path of socialism, once it has been proved that 
the countryside follows the town, and in the towns it is socialist 
industry that holds sway. The peasantry, by its position, was 
not socialist at the time of the October Revolution either, and it 
did not by any means want to establish socialism in our country. 
At that time it strove mainly for the abolition of the power of 
the landlords and for the ending of the war, for the establish¬ 
ment of peace. Nevertheless, it followed the lead of the socialist 
proletariat. Why? Because the overthrow of the bourgeoisie and 
the seizure of power by the socialist proletariat was at that time 
the only way of getting out of the imperialist war, the only way 
of establishing peace. Because there was no other way at that 
time, nor could there be any. Because our Party was able to hit 
upon that degree of the combination of the specific interests of 
the peasantry (the overthrow of the landlords, peace) with, and 
their subordination to, the general interests of the country (the 
dictatorship of the proletariat) which proved acceptable and 
advantageous to the peasantry. And so the peasantry, in spite 
of its non-socialist character, at that time followed the lead of 
the socialist proletariat. 

The same must be said about socialist construction in our 
country, about drawing the peasantry into the channel of this 
- construction. The peasantry is non-socialist by its position. But 
it must, and certainly will, take the path of socialist develop- 
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ment, for there is not, and cannot be, any other way'of saving 
the peasantry from poverty and ruin except the bond with the 
proletariat, except the bond with socialist industry, except the 
inclusion of peasant economy in the common channel of socialist 
development by the mass organisation of the peasantry in co¬ 
operatives. 

But why precisely by the mass organisation of the peasantry 
in co-operatives? 

Because in the mass organisation in co-operatives ^<we have 
found that degree of the combination of private interest, private 
trading interest, with state supervision and control of this 
interest, that degree of its subordination to the general interestsw- 
(Lenin) which is acceptable and advantageous to the peas¬ 
antry and which ensures the proletariat the possibility of draw¬ 
ing the main mass of the peasantry into the work of socialist 
construction. It is precisely because it is advantageous to the 
peasantry to organise the sale of its products and the purchase 
of machines for its farms through co-operatives, it is precisely 
for that reason that it should and will proceed along the path 


of mass organisation in co-operatives. 

What does the mass organisation of peasant farrns in co¬ 
operatives mean when we have the supremacy of socialist in¬ 
dustry ? 

It means that peasant small commodity economy abandons 
the old capitalist path, which is fraught with mass rum for the 
peasantry, and goes over to the new path of development, e 

path of socialist construction. i 

This is why the fight for the new path of development 

of peasant economy, the fight to draw the mam mass of the 
peasantry into the work of socialist construction, is the imme¬ 
diate task facing our Party. r p c tt m i therefore 

The Fourteenth Congress of the C.P,S.U.(B,), theretor , 

was right in declaring: 


TTtain nath of building socialism in the countryside consists in 
proletariat to draw the main m socialist development, 
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the dictatorship of the proletariat. And it does not understand 
this because it does not believe in the victory of socialist con¬ 
struction in our country, it does not believe in the capacity 
of our proletariat to lead the peasantry along the path to so¬ 
cialism. 

Hence the failure to understand the dual character of NEP, 
the exaggeration of the negative aspects of NEP and the treat¬ 
ment of NEP as being mainly a retreat. 

Hence the exaggeration of the role of the capitalist elements 
in our economy, and the belittling of the role of the levers of 
our socialist development (socialist industry, the credit system, 
the co-operatives, the rule of the proletariat, etc.). 

Hence the failure to understand the socialist nature of 
our state industry, and the doubts concerning the correctness 
of Lenin’s co-operative plan. 

Hence the inflated accounts of differentiation in the coun¬ 
tryside, the panic in face of the kulak, the belittling of the role 
of the middle peasant, the attempts to thwart the Party’s policy 
of securing a firm alliance with the middle peasant, and, in 
general, the wobbling from one side to another on the ques¬ 
tion of the Party’s policy in the countryside. 

Hence the failure to understand the tremendous work of 
the Party in drawing the vast masses of the workers and peas¬ 
ants into building up industry and agriculture, revitalising the 
co-operatives and the Soviets, administering the country, com¬ 
bating bureaucracy, improving and remodelling our state appa¬ 
ratus-work which marks a new stage of development and 
without which no socialist construction is conceivable. 

Hence the hopelessness and consternation in face of the 
difficulties of our work of construction, the doubts about the 
possibility of industrialising our country, the pessimistic chatter 
about degeneration of the Party, etc. 

Over there, among the bourgeoisie, all is going on fairly 
well, but here, among the proletarians, things are fairly bad; 
unless the revolution in the West takes place pretty soon, our 
cause is lost—such is the general tone of the -«New Opposition» 
which, in my opinion, is a liquidationist tone, but which, for 
some reason or other (probably in jest), the opposition tries to 
pass off as ^^internationalism.^ 

NEP is capitalism, says the opposition. NEP is mainly a 
retreat, says Zinoviev. All this, of course, is untrue. In actual 
fact, NEP is the Party’s policy, permitting a struggle between 
the socialist and the capitalist elements and aimed at the victory 
of the socialist, elements over the capitalist elements. In actual 
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fact, NEP only began as a retreat, but it aimed at regrouping our 
forces during the retreat and launching an offensive. In actual 
fact, we have been on the offensive for several years now, 
and are attacking successfully, developing our industry, develop¬ 
ing Soviet trade, and ousting private capital. 

But what is the meaning of the thesis that NEP is capital¬ 
ism, that NEP is mainly a retreat? What does this thesis proceed 
from? 

It proceeds from the wrong assumption that what is now 
taking place in our country is simply the restoration of capital¬ 
ism, simply a <<return»- to capitalism. This assumption alone can 
explain the doubts of the opposition regarding the socialist na¬ 
ture of our industry. This assumption alone can explain the 
panic of the opposition in face of the kulak. This assumption 
alone can explain the haste with which the opposition seized 
upon the inaccurate statistics on differentiation in the peas¬ 
antry. This assumption alone can explain the oppo¬ 
sition’s special forgetfulness of the fact that the middle 
peasant is the central figure in our agriculture. This as¬ 
sumption alone can explain the underestimation of the import¬ 
ance of the middle peasant and the doubts concerning Lenin s 
cooperative plan. This assumption alone can serve to -<^substan- 
tiate» the «New Opposition’s» disbelief in the new path of 
development of the countryside, the path of drawing it into 

the work of socialist construction. 

As a matter of fact, what is taking place m our country 
now is not a one-sided process of restoration of capitalism, 
but a double process of development of capitalism and develop¬ 
ment of socialism-a contradictory process of struggle betw^n 
the socialist and the capitalist elements, a process in which 
the socialist elements are overcommg the capitalist element^ 
This is equally incontestable as regards the towns, where state 
industry is the basis of socialism, and as regards the country¬ 
side, where the main foothold for socialist development is mass 
co-operation linked up with socialist mdustry. 

The simple restoration of capitalism is impossible, if o y 

SdiSy is in the hands of the proletariat, and that transport 
and credit are in the possession of the proletarian state. 

Differentiation in the countryside cannot assume ite form- 
yj-Tvt ncnrtnc the middle peasants still constitute the mam 

" d ttolulak cM.not regain his former 

Qtrensth if only for the reason that the land has been national- 
S i£t it to Sen withdrawn from circulation, while our 
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trade, credit, tax and cooperative policy is directed towards 
restricting the kulaks’ exploting proclivities, towards promoting 
the welfare of the broad mass of the peasantry and levelling 
out the extremes in the countryside. That is quite apart from 
the fact that the fight against the kulaks is now proceeding not 
only along the old line of organising the poor peasants against 
the kulaks, but also along the new line of strengthening the 
alliance of the proletariat and the poor peasants with the mass 
of the middle peasants against the kulaks. The fact that the 
opposition does not understand the meaning and significance of 
the fight against the kulaks along this second line once more 
confirms that the opposition is straying towards the old path 
of development in the countryside—the path of capitalist deve¬ 
lopment, when the kulaks and the poor peasants constituted 
the main forces in the countryside, while the middle peasants 
were ^melting away.» 

Co-operation is a variety of state capitalism, says the op¬ 
position. citing in this connection Lenin’s pamphlet The Tax in 
Kind; and, consequently, it does not believe it possible to utilse 
the co-operatives as the main foothold for socialist development. 
Here, too, the opposition commits a gross error. Such an inter¬ 
pretation of co-operation was adequate and satisfactory in 
1921, when The Tax in Kind was written, when we had no 
developed socialist industry, when Lenin conceived of state 
capitalism as the possible basic form of conducting our econ¬ 
omy, and when he considered co-operation in conjunction with 
state capitalism. But this interpretation has now become in¬ 
adequate and has been rendered obsolete by history, for times 
have changed since then: our socialist industry has developed, 
state capitalism never took hold to the degree expected, whereas 
the co-operatives, which now have over ten million members, 
have begun to link up with socialist industry. 

How else are we to explain the fact that already in 1923, 
two years after The Tax in Kind was written, Lenin began to 
regard co-operation in a different light, and considered that 
«co-operation, under our conditions, very often entirely coinci¬ 
des with socialism» (see Vol. XXVII, p. 396). 

How else can this be explained except by the fact that 
during those two years socialist industry had grown, whereas 
state capitalism had failed to take hold to the required extent, 
in view of which Lenin began to consider co-operation, not in 
conjunction with state capitalism, but in conjunction wth so¬ 
cialist industry? 

The conditions of development of co-operation had changed. 
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And so the approach to the question of co-operation had to 
be changed also. 

Here, for instance, is a remarkable passage from Lenin*s 
pamphlet On Co-operation (1923), which throws light on this 
matter: 


•^XJnder state capitalism^* co-operative enterprises differ from state 
capitalist enterprises, firstly, in that they are private enterprises and, 
secondly, in that they are collective enterprises. Under our present system^* 
co-operative enterprises differ from private capitalist enterprises because 
they are collective enterprises, but they do not differ* from socialist 
enterprises if the land on which they are situated and the means of 
production belong to the state, i.e., the working class‘> (see Vol. XXVII, 
p. 396). 

- In this short passage two big questions are solved. Firstly, 
that -«our present system«- is not state capitalism. Secondly, 
that co-operative enterprises taken in conjunction with -«our 
system>v «do not differ» from socialist enterprises, 

I think it would be difficult to express oneself more clearly. 
Here is another passage from the same pamphlet of Lenin’s: 

•«... for us, the mere growth of co-operation (with the ’slight’ excep¬ 
tion mentioned above) is identical with the growth of socialism, and at 
the same time we must admit that a radical change has taken place in 
our whole outlook on socialism>*> (ibid.). 


Obviously, the pamphlet On Co-operation gives a new ap¬ 
praisal of the co-operatives, a thing which the -«New Opposition» 
does not want to admit, and which it is carefully hushing up, 
in defiance of the facts, in defiance of the obvious truth, in 
defiance of Leninism. 

Co-operation taken in conjunction with state capitalisni is 
one thing, and co-operation taken in conjunction with social¬ 
ist industry is another. 

From this, however, it must not be concluded that a guir 
lies between The Tax in Kind and On Co-operation. That would, 
of course, be wrong. It is sufficient, for instance, to refer to 
the following passage in The Tax in Kind to discern immediate¬ 
ly the inseparable connection between The Tax in Kind and 
the pamphlet On Co-operation as regards appraisal of the 

co-operatives. Here it is: 


’KThe transition from concessions to socialism is a 
one form of large-scale production to another form of large-scale pr 



♦ My italics.—J. St. 
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duction. The transition from small-proprietor co-operatives to socialism 
is a transition from small production to la'rge-scale production, i.e., it is 
a more complicated transition, but, if successful; is capable of embracing 
wider masses of the population, is capable of pulling up the deeper and 
more tenacious roots of the old, pre-socialisf^ and even pre-capitalist 
relations, which most stubbornly resist all 'innovations'^ (see VoL XXVI, 
p. 337). 

From this quotation it is evident that even during the 
time of The Tax in Kind, when we had as yet no developed 
socialist industry, Lenin was of the opinion that, if successful, 
co-operation could be transformed into a powerful weapon in 
the struggle against ^<-pre-socialist,» and, hence, against capital¬ 
ist relations. I think it was precisely this idea that subsequently 
served as the point of departure for his pamphlet On Co-op¬ 
eration. 

But what follows from all this? 

From all this it follows that the «New Oppositionv> approa¬ 
ches the question of co-operation, not in a Marxist way, but me¬ 
taphysically. It regards co-operation not as a historical pheno¬ 
menon taken in conjunction with other phenomena, in conjunc¬ 
tion, say, with state capitalism (in 1921) or with socialist indus¬ 
try (in 1923), but as something constant and immutable, as a 
<4hing in itself.» 

Hence the mistakes of the opposition on the question of 
co-operation, hence its disbelief in the development of the 
countryside towards socialism through co-operation, hence its 
turning back to the old path, the path of capitalist development 
in the countryside. 

Such, in general, is the position of the -c<New Opposition» 
on the practical questions of socialist construction. 

There is only one conclusion: the line of the opposition, so 
far as it has a line, its wavering and vacillation, its disbelief in 
our cause and its consternation in face of difficulties, lead to 
capitulation to the capitalist elements of our economy. 

For, if NEP is mainly a retreat, if the socialist nature of 
state industry is doubted, if the kulak is almost omnipotent, 
if little hope can be placed in the co-operatives, if the role 
of the middle peasant is progressively declining, if the new path 
of development in the countryside is open to doubt, if the 
Party is almost degenerating, while the revolution in the West 
is not very near—then what is there left in the arsenal of the 
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opposition, what can it count on in the struggle against the 
capitalist elements in our economy? You cannot go into battle 
armed only with «The Philosophy of the Epoch. 

It is clear that the arsenal of the -^New Opposition,» if it 
can be termed an arsenal at all, is an unenviable one. It is not 
an arsenal for battle. Still less is it one for victory. 

It is clear that the Party would be doomed «in no time» if 
it entered the fight equipped with such an arsenal; it would 
simply have to capitulate to the capitalist elements in our 
economy. 

That is why the Fourteenth Congress of the Party was 
absolutely right in deciding that «the fight for the victory of 
socialist construction in the U.S.S.R. is the main task of our 
Party»; that one of the necessary conditions for the fulfilment 
of this task is «to combat disbelief in the cause of building so¬ 
cialism in our country and the attempts to represent our enter¬ 
prises, which are of a ’consistently socialist type* (Lenin), as 
state capitalist enterprises»; that -c<such ideological trends, which 
prevent .the masses from adopting a conscious attitude towards 
the building of socialism in general and of a socialist industry 
in particular, can only serve to hinder the growth of the social¬ 
ist elements in our economy and to facilitate the struggle of 
private capital against them»; that t^the congress therefore 
considers that wide-spread educational work must be carried 
on for the purpose of overcoming these distortions of Leninism^ 
(see Resolution on the Report of the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U.(B.)). 

The historical significance of the Fourteenth Congress of 
the C.P.S.U.(B.) lies in the fact that it was able radically to 
expose the mistakes of the -t-fNew Opposition,» that it rejected 
their disbelief and whining, that it clearly and precisely indi¬ 
cated the path of the further' struggle for socialism, opened 
before the Party the prospect of victory, and thus armed the 
proletardat With an invincible faith in the victory of socialist 
construction. 


January 25, 1926 
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ONCE MORE ON THE SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC 

DEVIATION IN OUR PARTY 

Report Delivered on December 7, 1926 


1 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS 

Comrades, permit me to make a few preliminary remarks 
before passing to the substance of the question. 

I. CONTRADICTIONS OF INNER-PARTY DEVELOPMENT 

The first question is that of the struggle within our Party, 
a struggle which did not begin yesterday and which has not 
ceased. 

If we take the history of our Party from the moment of its 
inception in 1903 in the form of the Bolshevik group, and follow 
its successive stages down to our day, we can say without 
exaggeration that the history of our Party has been the history 
of a struggle of contradictions within the Party, the history of 
the overcoming of these contradictions and of the gradual 
strengthening of our Party on the basis of overcoming them. 
Some might think that the Russians are excessively pugnacious, 
that they love debating and multiply differences, and that it is 
because of this that the development of their Party proceeds 
through the overcoming of inner-Party contradictions. That is 
not true, comrades. It is not a matter of pugnacity, but of the 
existence of disagreements based on principle, which arise in 
the course of the Party’s development, in the course of the class 
struggle of the proletariat. The fact of the matter is that contra¬ 
dictions can be overcome only by means of a struggle for 
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definite principles, for definite aims of the struggle, for definite 
methods of waging the struggle leading to the desired aim. One 
can, and should, agree to any compromise with dissenters in 
the Party on questions of current policy, on questions of a 
purely practical nature. But if these questions are connected 
with disagreements based on principle, no compromise, no 
-«middle» line can save the situation. There can be no ^^middie^ 
line in questions of principle. Either one set of principles or 
another must be made the basis of the Party’s work. A -«middle»- 
line in matters of principle is the -t4ine»- of stuffing people’s 
heads with rubbish, of glossing over disagreements, a ■«line»‘ 
leading to the ideological degeneration of the Party, to the 
ideological death of the Party. 

How do the Social-Democratic parties of the West exist 
and develop nowadays? Have they inner-party contradictions, 
disagreements based on principle? Of course, they have. Do they 
disclose these contradictions and try to overcome them honestly 
and openly in sight of the mass of the party membership? No, 
of course not. It is the practice of the Social-Democrats to cover 
up and conceal these contradictions and disagreements. It is the 
practice of the Social-Democrats to turn their conferences and 
congresses into an empty parade of ostensible well-being, 
assiduously covering up and slurring over internal disagree¬ 
ments. But nothing can come of this except stuffing people’s 
heads with rubbish and the ideological impoverishment of the 
party. This is one of the reasons for the decline of West-Euro- 
pean Social-Democracy, which was once revolutionary, and is 
now reformist. 

We, however, cannot live and develop in that way, com¬ 
rades. The policy of a ^-(middle»- line in matters of principle is not 
our policy. The policy of a -(-(middle^ line in matters of principle 
is the policy of decaying and degenerating parties. Such a policy 
cannot but lead to the conversion of the party into an empty 
bureaucratic apparatus, running idle and divorced from the 
masses of the workers. That path is not our path. 

Our Party’s whole past confirms the thesis that the history 
of our Party is the history of the overcoming of inner-Party 
contradictions and of the constant strengthening of the ranks 
of our Party on the basis of overcoming them. 

Let us take the first period, the Iskra period, or the period 
of the Second Congress of our Party, when the disagreemente 
between the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks first appeared 
within our Party and when the top leadership of our Party in 
the end split into two sections: the Bolshevik section (Lenin), 
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and the Menshevik section (Plekhanov, Axelrod, Martov. Zasu¬ 
lich, Potresov). Lenin then stood alone. If you only knew how 
much howling and shouting there w^as then about the ^<irrepla- 
ceables» who had left Lenin! But experience of the struggle 
and the history of the Party showed that this divergence was 
based on principle, that it was an essential phase for the birth 
and development of a really revolutionary and really Marxist 
party. The experience of the struggle at that time showed, 
firstly, that the important thing was not quantity, but quality, 
and. secondly, that the important thing was not formal unity, 
but that unity should be based on principle. History showed 
that Lenin was right and the -«irreplaceables» were wrong. 
History showed that if these contradictions between Lenin and 
the ^4rreplaceables» had not been overcome, we should not 
today have a genuine revolutionary party. 

Let us take the next period, the period of the eve of the 
1905 Revolution, when the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks con¬ 
fronted each other still within one party as two camps with 
two absolutely different platforms, when the Bolsheviks stood 
on the verge of a formal splitting of the Party, and when, in 
order to uphold the line of our revolution, they were compelled 
to convene a special congress of their own (the Third Congress). 
To what did the Bolshevik section of the Party owe the fact 
that it then gained the upper hand, that it won the sympathy 
of the majority of the Party? To the fact that it did not slur 
over disagreements based on principle and fought to overcome 
them by isolating the Mensheviks. 

I might refer, further, to the third stage in the development 
of our Party, the period following the defeat of the 1905 
Revolution, the 1907 period, when a section of the Bolsheviks, 
the so-called «Otzovists,» headed by Bogdanov, forsook Bol¬ 
shevism. This was a critical period in the life of our Party. It 
was the period when a numter of Bolsheviks of the old guard 
deserted Lenin and his party. The Mensheviks loudly asserted 
that the Bolsheviks were done for. But Bolshevism was not 
done for, and in the course of about a year and a half experience 
of the struggle showed that Lenin and his party were right in 
fighting to overcome the contradictions within the Bolshevik 
ranks. These contradictions were overcome not by slurring over 
them, but by bringing them into the open and by a struggle, 
to the benefit and advantage of our Party. 

I might refer, further, to the fourth period in the history 
of our Party, the 1911-12 period, when the Bolsheviks rebuilt 
the Party, which had almost been shattered by tsarist reaction, 



and expelled the Liquidators. Here, too, as in the previous 
periods, the Bolsheviks proceeded to rebuild and strengthen 
the Party, not by slurring over the disagreements with the 
Liquidators on matters of principle, but by bringing them into 
the open and overcoming them. 

I might point, next, to the fifth stage in the development 
of our Party, the period preceding the October Revolution of 
1917, when a section of the Bolsheviks, headed by well-known 
leaders of the Bolshevik Party, wavered and were against 
undertaking the October uprising, considering it an adventure. 
We know that this contradiction, too, the Bolsheviks overcame 
not by slurring over the disagreements, but by an open struggle 
for the October Revolution. Experience of the struggle showed 
that if we had not overcome those disagreements we might have 
placed the October Revolution in a critical position. 

I might point, lastly, to subsequent periods in the de¬ 
velopment of our inner-Party struggle—the period of the Brest 
Peace, the 1921 period (the trade-union discussion), and the 
other periods, with which you are familiar and on which I shall 
not dilate here. It is well known that in all these, as in earlier 
periods our Party grew and became strong by overcoming 
internal contradictions. 

What follows from this? 

It follows that the C.P.S.U.(B.) grew and became strong by 
overcoming inner-Party contradictions. 

It follows that the overcoming of inner-Party disagreements 
by means of struggle is a law of development of our Party. 

Some may say that this may be a law for the C.P.S.U.(B.), 
but not for other proletarian parties. That is not true. This law 
is a law of development for all parties of some size, whether 
the proletarian Party of the U.S.S.R. or the proletarian parties 
of the West. Whereas in a small party in a small country it 
is possible in one way or another to slur over disagreements, 
covering them up by the prestige of one or several persons, 
in the case of a big party in a big country development through 
the overcoming of contradictions is an inevitable element of 
party growth and consolidation. So it was in the past. So it is 

today. ^ 1 , 

I should like here to refer to the authority of Engels, who, 

together with Marx, directed the proletarian parties of the West 
for several decades. The matter concerns the eighties of the last 
century, when the Anti-Socialist Law2< was in force in Ger¬ 
many, when Marx and Engels were in exile in London- ^nd 
when the Sozvaldemokratp^ the illegal German Social-Demo- 
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cratic organ publisliod. abroad, in fact guidod the work of 
German Social-Democracy. Bernstein was then a revolutionary 
Marxist (he had not yet managed to go over to the reformists), 
and Engels maintained a lively correspondence with him on 
the most burning problems of German Social-Democratic policy. 
Here is what he wrote to Bernstein at that time (1882): 

«lt seems that every workers* party in a big country can develop only 
by inner struggle, in full conformity with the laws of dialectical devel¬ 
opment in general. The German party has become what it is in a struggle 
between the Eisenachers and the Lassalleans, in which the fight itself 
plaved a major role. Unity became possible only when the gang of rascals 
deliberately ’reared by Lassalle to serve him as a tool had played itself 
out. and even so our side showed much too much haste in agreeing to 
unity. In France, the people who, although they have sacrificed the 
Bakuninist theory, continue to employ Bakuninist methods of struggle 
and at the same time want to sacrifice the class character of the move¬ 
ment to their own special ends, must also first play themselves out 
before unity can again become possible. To pi'each unity under such cir¬ 
cumstances would be sheer folly. Moral p'reaching is of no avail against 
infantile diseases, which under present circumstances have to be gone 
through*^ (see Marx-Engels Archives, Book I, pp. 324-25). 

For, Engels says in another place (1885): 

«In the long run the contradictions are never slurred ovet, but 
always fought out>^ (ibid.; p. 371). 

It is to this, above all, that we must attribute the existence 
of contradictions within our Party and the development of our 
Party by overcoming these contradictions, through struggle. 


2. SOURCES OF CONTRADICTIONS WITHIN THE PARTY 

Where do these contradictions and disagreements stem 
from, what is their source? 

I think that the source of the contradictions within the 
proletarian parties lies in two circumstances. 

What are these circumstances? 

They are, firstly, the pressure exerted by the bourgeoisie 
and bourgeois ideology on the proletariat and its party in the 
conditions of the class struggle—a pressure to which the least 
stable strata of the proletariat, and, hence, the least stable stra¬ 
ta of the proletarian party, not infrequently succumb. It must 
not be thought that the proletariat is completely isolated from 
society, that it stands outside society. The proletariat is a part 
of society, connected with its diverse strata by numerous threads. 
But the party is a part of the proletariat. Hence the Party can- 



not be exempt from connections with, and from the influence 
of, the diverse sections of bourgeois society. The pressure of 
the bourgeoisie and its ideology on the proletariat and its 
party finds expression in the fact that bourgeois ideas, man¬ 
ners, customs and sentiments not infrequently penetrate the 
proletariat and its party through definite strata of the prole¬ 
tariat that are in one way or another connected with bourgeois 
society. 

They are, secondly, the heterogeneity of the working class, 
the existence of different strata within the working class. I 
think that the proletariat, as a class, can be divided into three 
strata. 

One stratum is the main mass of the proletariat, its core, 
its permanent part, the mass of -(^pure-blooded» proletarians, 
who have long broken off connection with the capitalist class. 
This stratum of the proletariat is the most reliable bulwark of 
Marxism. 

The second stratum consists of newcomers from non-prole¬ 
tarian classes—from the peasantry, the petty bourgeoisie or 
the intelligentsia. These are former members of other classes 
who have only recently merged with the proletariat and have 
brought with them into the working class their customs, their 
habits, their waverings and their vacillations. This strat^ 
constitutes the most favourable soil for all sorts of anarchist, 
semi-anarchist and ■«ultra-Left» groups. 

The third stratum, lastly, consists of the labour aristocracy, 
the upper stratum of the working class, the most well-to-do 
portion of the proletariat, with its propensity for comprcmise 
with the bourgeoisie, its predominant inclination to adapt itself 
to the powers that be, and its anxiety to «get on in life.>^ This 
stratum constitutes the most favorable soil for outright reform¬ 


ists and opportunists. 

Notwithstanding their superficial difference, these last two 
strata of the working class constitute a more or less common 
nutritive medium for opportunism in general-open opportun¬ 
ism, when the sentiments of the labour ar^tocracy gam the 
upper hand, and opportunism camouflaged with ^Left» phra^, 
when the sentiments of the semi-middle-class strata of the 
working class which have not yet completely brolren 
oetty^bourgeois environment gain the upper hand. The fact tnat 
-*<ultra-Left» sentiments very often coincide with the ^entoei^ 
of open opportunism is not at all surprising. I^mn said tune 
and ^ain that the ..ultra-Left» opposition is the reverse side 

Pit»ht-wine. Menshevik, openly opportunist opposition. 
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And that is quite true. If the «ultra-Lefts» stand for revolution 
only because they expect the victory of the revolution the very 
next day, then obviously they must fall into despair and be 
disillusioned in the revolution if the revolution is delayed, if 
the revolution is not victorious the very next day. 

Naturally, with every turn in the development of the class 
struggle, with every sharpening of the struggle and intensifi¬ 
cation of difficulties, the differences in the views, customs and 
sentiments of the various strata of the proletariat must inevita¬ 
bly make themselves felt in the shape of definite disagreements 
within the party, and the pressure of the bourgoisie and its 
ideology must inevitably accentuate these disagreements by 
providing them with an outlet in the form of a struggle within 
the proletarian party. 

Such are the sources of inner-Party contradictions and 
disagreements. 

Can these contradictions and disagreements be avoided? 
No, they cannot. To think that these contradictions can be 
avoided is self-deception. Engels was right when he said that 
in the long run it is impossible to slur over contradictions 
within the party, that they must be fought out. 

This does not mean that the party must be turned into a 
debating society. On the contrary, the proletarian party is, 
and must remain, a militant organisation of the proletariat. All 
I want to say is that one cannot brush aside and shut one's eyes 
to disagreements within the party if they are disagreements over 
matters of principle. All I want to say is that only by fighting 
for the Marxist line based on principle can a proletarian party 
be protected from the pressure and influence of the bourgeoisie. 
All I want to say is that only by overcoming inner-Party con¬ 
tradictions can we succeed in making the Party sound and 
strong. 


II 

SPECIFIC FEATURES OF THE OPPOSITION IN THE C.P.S.U.(B.) 


Permit me now to pass from the preliminary remarks to 
the question of the opposition in the C.P.S,U.(B.). 

First of all, I should like to mention certain specific fea¬ 
tures of our inner-Party opposition. I am referring to its exter- 
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nal features, those which strike the eye, and shall leave aside for 
the present the substance of the disagreements. I think these 
specific features may be reduced to three principal ones. There 
is, firstly, the fact that the opposition in the C.P.S.U.(B.) is a 
comhined opposition and not «simply» some kind of opposition. 
There is, secondly, the fact that the opposition tries to camou¬ 
flage its opportunism with ^-<Left» phrases, making a parade of 
-<<revolutionary» slogans. There is, thirdly, the fact that the 
opposition, because of its amorphousness as regards principles, 
every now and again complains that it has been misunderstood— 
that in point of fact the opposition leaders constitute a faction 
of «the misunderstood.» 

Let us begin with the first specific feature. How are we 
to explain the fact that our opposition comes forward as a 
combined opposition, as a bloc of all the various trends pre¬ 
viously condemned by the Party, and, moreover, that it comes 
forward not ^<simply,>^ but with Trotskyism at its head? 

It is to be explained by the following circumstances. 

Firstly, by the fact that all the trends united in the bloc—the 
Trotskyists, the ^^New Opposition,» the remnants of <^Democra- 

tic Centralism,the remnants of the ^^’Workers’ Opposition»27 

—are all more or less opportunist trends, which have either been 
fighting Leninism since their inception or have begun to fight 
it latterly. It stands to reason that this common feature could 
not but facilitate their uniting into a bloc for the purpose of 
fighting the Party. 

Secondly, by the fact that the present period is a crucial 
one, and that this crucial period has again faced us point-blank 
with the basic questions of our revolution; and since all these 
trends differed, and continue to differ, with our Party over 
various questions of the revolution, it is natural that the charac¬ 
ter of the present period, which sums up and strikes the balan¬ 
ce of all our disagreements, should impel all these trends into 
one bloc, a bloc opposed to the basic line of our Party* 
stands to reason that this circumstance could not but facilitate 
the uniting of the diverse opposition trends into one common 


amp. ^ ^ 

Thirdly by the fact that the mighty strength and 
)f our Party, on the one hand, and the weatoess of all the 

)pposition trends without exception and their divorce 
^ses, on the other hand, could not but render the disunited 

n view of which the opposition trends inevitably had ^ t^e 
;he course of uniting their forces, so as to compensate for the 
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weakness of the individual groups by combining them, and thus 
increase the opposition’s chances, if only in appearance. 

Well, and how are we to explain the fact that the opposition 
bloc is headed precisely by Trotskyism? 

Firstly, by the fact that Trotskyism represents the most 
consummate opportunist trend of ail the existing opposition 
trends in our Party (the Fifth Congress of the Comintern was 
right in characterising Trotskyism as a petty-bourgeois devia¬ 
tions'll. 

Secondly, by the fact that not a single other opposition 
trend in our Party is able to camouflage its opportunism with 
^■<Left» and r-r-r-revolutionary phrases so cunningly and skil¬ 
fully as Trotskyism. 

This is not the first occasion in the history of our Party 
that Trotskyism has come forward at the head of the opposition 
trends against our Party. I should like to refer to the well-known 
precedent in the history of our Party dating back to 1910-14, 
when a bloc of anti-Party opposition trends, headed by Trots¬ 
ky, was formed in the shape of the so-called August Bloc. I 
should like to refer to this precedent, because that bloc repre¬ 
sents as it were the prototype of the present opposition bloc. At 
that time Trotsky united against the Party the Liquidators 
(Potresov, Martov and others), the Otzovists («Vperyodists») and 
his own group. Now he has attempted to unite in an opposition 
bloc the ^<Workers’ Opposition,» the ^^New Opposition» and his 
own group. 

We know that Lenin fought the August Bloc for three 
years. Here is what Lenin wrote of the August Bloc on the 
eve of its formation; 

«We therefore declare in the name of the Party as a whole that 
Trotsky is conducting an anti-Party policy—that he is breaking Party law 
and embarking on the path of adventurism and a split. ... Trotsky keeps 
silent about this undeniable truth, because the real aims of his policy 
cannot stand the truth. But the real aims are becoming ever clearer and 
more obvious even to the least far-sighted Party members. These real 
aims are an anti-Party bloc of the Potresovs and Vperyodists, which bloc 
Trotsky is supporting and organising-This bloc, of course, will sup¬ 

port Trotsky’s ’fund,’ and the anti-Party conference he is convening, 
because both the Potresovs and the Vperyodists are getting here what 
they want; freedom for their factions and their consecration, a cover 
for their activity, and lawyer-like advocacy of it in the eyes of the 
workers. 

^^Well then, precisely from the standpoint of ’fundamental principles,’ 
we cannot but regard this bloc as adventurism in the most precise mean¬ 
ing of the term. To say that he sees in Potresov and the Otzovists 
genuine Marxists, real champions of the principles of Social-Democracy, 
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Trotsky does not dare. The essence of the position of an adventurer is 
that he has permanently to be evasive.... Trotsky’s bloc with Potresov 
and the Vperyodists is adventurism precisely from the standopoint of 
’fundamental principles.’ That is no less true from the standpoint of the 
Party’s political tasks.,.. The experience of the year since the plenum 
has shown in practice that it is precisely the Potresov groups and the 
Vperyod faction that embody this bourgeois influence on the proletar¬ 
iat. ... Thirdly and lastly, Trotsky’s policy is adventurism in the organi¬ 
sational sense, for, as we have already pointed out, it breaks Party law 
and, by organising a conference in the name of one group abroad (or 
in the name of a bloc of two anti-Party factions—the Golosists and 
Vperyodists), it is directly making for a splib^ (see Vol. XV, pp. 65, 67-70). 


That is what Lenin said about the first bloc of anti-Party 
trends headed by Trotsky. 

The same must be said in substance, but still more empha¬ 
tically, of the present bloc of anti-Party trends, also headed 
by Trotsky. 

These are the reasons why our opposition now comes for¬ 
ward in the shape of a united opposition, and not ^<simply,M- 
but with Trotskyism at its head. 

That is how matters stand as regards the first specific 
feature of the opposition. 

Let us pass to the second specific feature. I have already 
said that the second specific feature of the opposition is its 
strenuous effort to camouflage its opportunist deeds with ^-cLeftjM- 
-(■(revolutionary^ phrases. I do not consider it possible to dwell 
here on the facts that show the constant divergence between 
«revolutionary»' words and opportunist deeds in the practice of 
our opposition. It is sufficient to examine, for example, the 
theses on the opposition adopted by the Fifteenth Conference 
of the C.P.S.U.(B.)29 to understand how this camouflage works. 
I should like merely to quote a few instances from the history 
of our Party which indicate that all the opposition trends in 
our Party in the period since the seizure of power have endea¬ 
voured to camouflage their non-revolutionary deeds with ^rev- 
olutionary>. phrases, invariably criticising the Party and its 

'■““'LfuT ite," the -Left- commuhiste who 

came out against the Party in the period of the Brest Peace 
(1918) We know that they criticised the Party from the «Left» 
attacking the Brest Peace and characterising the Party s policy 
as oDDortunist, unproletarian and one of compromise with the 
imnerialists But it proved in practice that, in attacking the 
Br^t Peace, the «LefU Communists were preventing the 

consolidate Soviet power, that they were helping the Socialist 
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Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, who were then opposed to 
the Brest Peace, and were facilitating the efforts of imperial¬ 
ism, which was endeavouring to crush the Soviet power at its 
very inception. 

Let us take the ^<Workers’ Opposition» (1921). We know 
that it also criticised the Party from the <^Left,» «fulminating» 
against the policy of NEP and ^<pulverising>v to «dust and ashes» 
Lenin’s thesis that the restoration of industry must begin with 
the development of agriculture, which provides the raw ma¬ 
terials and food that are prerequisites for industry. «pulveris- 
ing» this thesis of Lenin’s on the grounds that it ignored the 
interests of the proletariat and was a peasant deviation. But 
it proved in practice that, had it not been for the NEP policy, 
had it not been for the development of agriculture, which 
provides the raw materials and food that are prerequisites for 
industry, we should have had no industry at all, and the 
proletariat would have remained declassed. Moreover, we know 
in which direction the -(-(Workers’ Oppositions^ began to de¬ 
velop after this—to the Right or to the Left. 

Let us, lastly, take Trotskyism, which for several years 
now has been criticising our Party from the <^Left>s and 
which at the same time, as the Fifth Congress of the Comintern 
correctly put it, is a petty-bourgeois deviation. What can 
there be in common between a petty-bourgeois deviation and 
real revolutionary spirit? Is it not obvious that «revolutionary» 
phrases are here merely a camouflage for a petty-bourgeois 
deviation? 

There is no need to mention the ^<New Opposition,» 
whose ^<Left» cries are designed to conceal the fact that it is 
a captive of Troskyism. 

What do all these facts show? 

That -«Left» camouflage of opportunist actions has been 
one of the most characteristic features of all the various opposi¬ 
tion trends in our Party during the period since the seizure 
of power. 

What is the explanation of this phenomenon? 

The explanation lies in the revolutionary spirit of the pro¬ 
letariat of the U.S.S.R., the profound revolutionary traditions 
that are deep-seated in our proletariat. The explanation lies 
in the downright hatred in which anti-revolutionary and op¬ 
portunist elements are held by the workers of the U.S.S.R. The 

explanation lies in the fact that our workers wiU simply not 
listen to an open opportunist, and that therefore the «revolu- 
tionary» camouflage is a bait designed to attract, if only by its 
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outward appearance, the attention of the workers and to in¬ 
spire them with confidence in the opposition. Our workers, 
for instance, cannot understand why the British workers to 
this day have not thought of drowning such traitors as Thomas, 
of throwing them down a well. Anyone who knows our work¬ 
ers will easily realise that individuals and opportunists like 
Thomas would simply not be tolerated by the Soviet workers. 
Yet we know that not only are the British workers not prepar¬ 
ing to drown Messieurs the Thomases, but they even re-elect 
them to the General Council-^^ and re-elect them not just 
simply, but with acclamation. Obviously, such workers do not 
need a revolutionary camouflage for opportunism, since they 
are not averse to accepting opportunists into their midst as 


it is. . T 

And what is the explanation of this? The explanation lies 

in the fact that the British workers have no revolutionary 

traditions. These revolutionary traditions are now coming into 

being. They are coming into being and developing, and there ^ 

no reason to doubt that the British workers are being tempered 

in revolutionary battle. But as long as these are lacking, the 

difference between the British and the Soviet workers remains. 

This, in fact, explains why it is risky for the opportuniste on 

our Party to approach the workers of the U.S.S.R. without 

some -(-<revolutionary» camouflage. 

There you have the reasons for the -(^revolutionary^ camou¬ 
flage of the opposition bloc. . 

Finally, as regards the third specific feature of the oppos*- 

tion. I have already said that it consists in the amorphousness 
as regards principle of the opposition bloc, m its unprmcip 
ness, in its amoebic character, and in the wnsequent co^tmua 
complaints of the opposition leaders that they have been ^mis 

understood,» ..misrepresented,- fathered with w^t , 

stood.- The history of proletarian parties tells us fh* fea^ 

”mrX, that exactly the same “ng -hapijned.. w.th^ 
well-known opportunists Bernston, Vollmar, Auer 
in the ranks of German Social-Democracy at the en 
1890’s and the beginning of the 1900’s, when German S^ial- 
DemocrTcy wZ revolutionary, ami when ^ose arrant oppoH^n- 

SrcompLined for many ye^s ^t t^y 

stood- and ..misrepresented.- t^t ^ ^ Bemestein 

olutionary Social-Democrats at that tune caliea xne 
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faction the faction of ^<the misunderstood.» Thus it cannot be 
regarded as an accident that the opposition bloc has to be 
assigned to the category of ^^misunderstood- factions. 

Such are the chief specific features of the opposition bloc. 


Ill 


THE DISAGREEMENTS IN THE C.P.S.U.(B.) 

Let us pass to the substance of the disagreements. 

I think that our disagreements could be reduced to a few 
basic questions. I shall not deal with these questions in detail, 
because time is short and my report is long enough as it is. 
There is all the more reason for not doing so, because you have 
material on the questions of the C.P.S.U.(B.), material which 
suffers, it is true, from certain errors of translation, but which 
on the whole gives a correct idea of the disagreements in our 
Party. 


1. QUESTIONS OF SOCIALIST CONSTRUCTION 

First question. The first question is that of the possibility 
of the victory of socialism in one country, the possibility of vic¬ 
toriously building socialism. It is not a matter, of course, of 
Montenegro or even Bulgaria, but of our country, the U.S.S.R. 
It is a matter of a country where imperialism existed and was 
developing, where there is a certain minimum of large-scale 
industry and a certain minimum of proletariat, and where there 
is a party which leads the proletariat. And so, is the victory 
of socialism possible in the U.S.S.R., can socialism be built in 
the U.S.S.R. on the basis of the internal forces of our country 
and on the basis of the potentialities at the disposal of the 
proletariat of the U.S.S.R.? 

But what does building socialism mean, if this formula 
is translated into concrete class language? Building socialism in 
the U.S.S.R. means overcoming our, Soviet, bourgeoisie by our 
own efforts in the course of a struggle. Hence the question 
amounts to this: is the proletariat of the U.S.S.R. capable of 
overcoming its own, Soviet bourgeoisie? Consequently, when 
it is asked whether socialism can be built in the U.S.S.R., what 
is meant is this: is the proletariat of the U.S.S.R. by its own 



efforts capable of overcoming the bourgeoisie of the U.S.S.R.? 
That, and that alone, is how the question stands as regards solv¬ 
ing the problem of building socialism in our country. 

The Party answers this question in the affirmative, be¬ 
cause it holds that the proletariat of the U.S.S.R., the proletarian 
dictatorship in the U.S.S.R., by its own efforts is capable of 
overcoming the bourgeoisie of the U.S.S.R. 

If this were incorrect, if the Party had no justification for 
asserting that the proletariat of the U.S.S.R. is capable of build¬ 
ing a socialist society, despite the relative technical backward¬ 
ness of our country, then the Party would have no justifica¬ 
tion for remaining in power any longer, it would have to surren¬ 
der power in one way or another and to pass to the position 
of an opposition party. 

For, one thing or the other: 

either we can engage in building socialism and, in the final 
analysis, build it completely, overcoming our t^national^ bour¬ 
geoisie—in which case it is the duty of the Party to remain in 
power and direct the building of socialism in our country 
for the sake of the victory of socialism throughout the world; 

or we are not in a position to overcome our bourgeoisie 
by our own efforts—in which case, in view of the absence of 
immediate support from abroad, from a victorious revolution in 
other countries, we must honestly and frankly retire from power 
and steer a course for organizing another revolution in the 


U.S.S.R. in the future. 

Has a party the right to deceive its class, in this case 
the working class? No, it has not. Such a party would deserve 
to be hanged, drawn and quartered. But just because our 
Party has no right to deceive the working class, it would have 
to say frankly that lack of confidence in the possibility of 
completely building socialism in our country would lead to 
our Party retiring from power and passing from the position of 

a ruling party to that of an opposition party. 

We have won the dictatorship of the proletariat and have 
thereby created the political basis for the advance to social¬ 
ism Can we by our own efforts create the economic basis of 
socialism, the new economic foundation necessary for me 
building of socialism? What is the economic essence and econ¬ 
omic bLis of socialism? Is it the establishrnent of a -p^a- 

ture and socialist industry into one integral _ economy, subord 
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ins-ting sgriculturo to the l^sdership of socialist tndusti}- , ro" 
gulating relations between town and country on the basis of 
an exchange of the products of agriculture and industry, clos¬ 
ing and eliminating all the channels which facilitate the birth 
of classes and, above all, of capital, and, in the long run, estab¬ 
lishing such conditions of production and distribution as will 
lead directly and immediately to the abolition of classes. 

Here is what Comrade Lenin said on this score in the 
period when we introduced NEP, and when the question of 
laying a socialist foundation for the national economy con¬ 
fronted the Party in all its magnitude: 

^Replacement of the surplus-appropriation system by a tax. its 
significance in principle: transition from ^Wat’ Communism to a correct 
socialist foundation. Neither the surplus-appropriation system, nor a tax, 
but the exchange of the products of large-scale (^socialised’) industry for 
peasant products—such is the economic essence of socialism, its basis>- 
(see Vol. XXVI, pp. 311-12). 

That is how Lenin understood the question of creating 
the economic basis of socialism. 

But in order to weld agriculture with socialised industry, it 
is necessary, in the first place, to have an extensive network 
of bodies for the distribution of products, an extensive net¬ 
work of co-operative bodies, both of consumer co-operatives 
and of agricultural, producer co-operatives. That was precisely 
what Lenin had in mind when he said in his pamphlet On 
Co-operaiion: 

«Co-operation, under our conditions, very often entirely coincides 
with socialism^*- (see Vol. XXVII, p. 396). 

And so, can the proletariat of the U.S.S.R. by its own 
efforts build the economic basis of socialism, in the conditions 
of the capitalist encirclement of our country? 

The Party replies to this question in the affirmative (see 
resolution of the Fourteenth (Conference of the R.C.P.(B.)3i). 
Lenin replies to this question in the affirmative (see, for in¬ 
stance, his pamphlet On Co-operation). All the experience of 
our constructive work furnishes an affirmative answer to this 
question, because the share of the socialist sector in our eco¬ 
nomy is growing from year to year at the expense of that of 
private capital, both in the sphere of production and in the 
sphere of distribution, while the role of private capital as com¬ 
pared with that of the socialist elements in our economy is 
declining from year to year. 
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Well, and how does the opposition reply to this question? 

It replies to this question in the negative. 

It follows that the victory of socialism in our country is 
possible, that the possibility of building the economic basis of 
socialism may be regarded as assured. 

Does this mean that such a victory can be termed a full 
victory, a final victory of socialism, one that would guarantee 
the country that is building socialism against all danger from 
abroad, against the danger of imperialist intervention and the 
consequent danger of restoration? No, it does not. While the 
question of completely building socialism in the U.S.S.R. is 
one of overcoming our own, <mationa/,» bourgeoisie, the ques¬ 
tion of the final victory of socialism is one of overcoming the 
world bourgeoisie. The Party says that the proletariat of one 
country is not in a position to overpower the world bourgeoisie 
by its own efforts. The Party says that for the final victory 
of socialism in one country it is necessary to overcome, or at 
least to neutralise, the world bourgeoisie. The Party says that 
such a task is within the power only of the proletariat of several 
countries. Consequently, the final victory of socialism in a par¬ 
ticular country signifies the victory of the proletarian rev¬ 
olution in, at least, several countries. 

This question does not give rise to any special disagreement 
in our Party, and therefore I shall not dwell on it, but would 
refer those who are interested to the materials of the Central 
Committee of our Party which were distributed the other day 
to the members of the Enlarged Plenum of the E.C.C.I. 


2. FACTORS OF THE «RESPITE»^ 


Second question. The second question concerns problems of 
the conditions of the present international position of the 
U.S.S.R., the conditions of that period of «vespiie» during 
which the work of building socialism in our country teg^ 
and developed. We can and must build socialism in the U.^.K. 
But in order to build socialism, we must first exist. There 
must be a -respite- from war, there must be no attempts 

at intervention, there must have been won certain 
of international conditions which are necessary m order tna 


we may exist and build socialism. ^ . 4 .* 

On what, it may be asked, does the present mternatio^ 

position of the Republic of Soviets rest what ^ 

present «peaceful» period of development of our country m its 


_ once more on the s.-d. deviation in our party _m 

relation to the capitalist countries, what is the basis of that 
.<respite.» or of that period of «respite,>> which has been won, 
which renders immediate attempts at serious intervention on 
the part of the capitalist world impossible, and which creat^ 
the necessary external conditions for the building of socialism 
S oCfSuntry, seeing that .t has been proved that the danger 
Of intervention exists and will continue to exist, and that this 
danger can be eliminated only as a result of the victory of the 

proletarian revolution in a number of countries? 

The present period of <u'espite» is based on at least tour 

fundamental facts. , . i- . 

Firstly, on the contradictions within the imperialist camp, 

which are not becoming weaker and which render a plot against 

the Republic of Soviets difficult. 

Secondly, on the contradictions between imperialism and 

the colonial countries, on the growth of the liberation movement 

in the colonies and dependent countries. 

Thirdly, on the growth of the revolutionary movement in 

the capitalist countries and the growing sympathy of the pro¬ 
letarians of all countries for the Republic of Soviets. The pro¬ 
letarians of the capitalist countries are not yet able to support 
the proletarians of the U.S.S.R. with an outright revolution 
against their own capitalists. But the capitalists of the imper¬ 
ialist states are already unable to march .dheir» workers 
against the proletariat of the U.S.S.R., because the sympathy of 
the proletarians of all countries for the Republic of Soviets is 
growing, and is bound to grow from day to day. And to go to 
war nowadays without the workers is impossible. 

Fourthly, on the strength and might of the proletariat of 
the U.S.S.R.. on its achievements in socialist construction, and 

on the strength of organisation of its Red Army. 

The combination of these and similar conditions gives rise 
to that period of .<respite» which is the characteristic feature 
of the present international position in the Republic of Sov¬ 
iets. 


3. THE UNITY AND INSEPARABILITY OF THE ^NATIONAL*. 

AND INTERNATIONAL TASKS OF THE REVOLUTION 

Third question. The third question concerns problems of 
the .<national» and international tasks of the proletarian rev¬ 
olution in a particular country. The Party holds that the .mation- 
al» and international tasks of the proletariat of the U.S.S.R. 




merge into the one general task of emancipating the prolet¬ 
arians of all countries from capitalism, that the interests of the 
building of socialism in our country wholly and completely 
merge with the interests of the revolutionary movement of all 
countries into the one general interest of the victory of the 
socialist revolution in all countries. 

What would happen if the proletarians of all countries did 
not sympathise with and support the Republic of Soviets? There 
would be intervention and the Republic of Soviets would be 
smashed. 

What would happen if capital succeeded in smashing the 
Republic of Soviets? There would set in an era of the blackest 
reaction in all the capitalist and colonial countries, the work¬ 
ing class and the oppressed peoples would be seized by the 
throat, the positions of international communism would be 
lost. 

What will happen if the sympathy and support that the 
Republic of Soviets enjoys among the proletarians of all coun¬ 
tries grows and intensifies? It will radically facilitate the build¬ 
ing of socialism in the U.S.S.R. 

What will happen if the achievements of socialist con¬ 
struction in the U.S.S.R. continue to grow? It will radically im¬ 
prove the revolutionary position of the proletarians of all coun¬ 
tries in their struggle against capital, will undermine the position 
of international capital in its struggle against the proletariat, 
and will greatly heighten the chances of the world proletariat. 

But it follows from this that the interests and tasks of the 
proletariat of the U.S.S.R. are interwoven and inseparably con¬ 
nected with the interests and tasks of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment in all countries, and, conversely, that the tasks of the 
revolutionary proletarians of all countries are inseparably con¬ 
nected with the tasks and achievements of the proletarians of 
the U.S.S.R. in the field of socialist construction. 

' Hence to counterpose the -<mational» tasks of the prolet¬ 
arians of a particular country to the international tasks is to 

commit a profound political error. 

Hence anyone who depicts the zeal and fervour displayed 
by the proletarians of the U.S.S.R. in the struggle on the front 
of socialist construction as a sign of -(Rational isolation>> or 
-Knational narrow-mindedness,» as our oppositionists sometimes 
do, has gone out of his mind or fallen into second childhood. 

Hence affirmation of the unity and inseparability of the 
interests and tasks of the proletarians of one country and the 
interests and tasks of the proletarians of all countries is the 
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surest way to the victory of the revolutionary movement of 
the proletarians of all countries. 

Precisely for this reason, the victory of the proletarian 
revolution in one country is not an end in itself, but a means 
and an aid for the development and victor^" of the revolution 
in all countries. 

Hence building socialism in the U.S.S.R. means furthering 
the common cause of the proletarians of all countries, it means 
forging the victory over capital not only in the U.S.S.R., but 
in all the capitalist countries, for the revolution in the U.S.S.R. 
is part of the world revolution—its beginning and the base for 
its development. 

4. CONCERNING THE HISTORY OF THE QUESTION OF BUILDING 

SOCIALISM 

Fourth question. The fourth question concerns the history 
of the question under discussion. The opposition asserts that the 
question of the building of socialism in one country was first 
raised in our Party in 1925. At all events, Trotsky bluntly decla¬ 
red at the Fifteenth Conference. -«Why is theoretical recognition 
of the building of socialism in one country demanded? Where 
does this perspective come from? How is it that nobody raised 
this question before 1925?» 

It follows, then, that before 1925 this question was not 
raised in our Party. It follows that this question was raised in 
the Party only by Stalin and Bukharin, and that it was in 1925 
that they raised it. 

Is that true? No, it is not, 

I affirm that the question of the building of a socialist 
economy in one country was first raised in the Party by Lenin 
as early as 1915. I affirm that Lenin was opposed at that time 
by none other than Trotsky. I affirm that since then, that is, 
since 1915, the question of the building of a socialist economy 
in one country was repeatedly discussed in our press and in our 
Party. 

Let us turn to the facts. 

a) 1915. Lenin’s article on -«The United States of Europe 
Slogan>x in the Central Organ of the Bolsheviks (Sotsial- 
Demokrat^‘^). Here is what Lenin says in that article: 

a separate slogan, however, the slogan of a United States of 
the Wotld would hardly be a correct one, firstly, because it merges with 
socialism; secondly, because it may give rise to a wrong interpretation 
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in the sense of the impossibility of the victory of socialism in a single 
country and about the relation of such a country to the rest. 

^<Uneven economic and political development is an absolute law of 
capitalism. Hence the victory of socialism is possible first in several 
or even in one capitalist country taken sepaTately. The victorious prolet¬ 
ariat of that country, having expropriated the capitalists and having 
organised socialist production* would stand up against the rest of the 
world, the capitalist world, attracting to its cause the oppressed classes 
of other countries, raising revolts in those countries against the capital¬ 
ists, and in the event of necessity coming out even with armed force 
against the exploiting classes and their states.For -xthe free union 
of nations in socialism is impossible without a mo’re or less prolonged 
and stubborn struggle of the socialist republics against the backward 
states- (see VoL XVIII, pp. 232-33). 


And here is Trotsky’s rejoinder, made in the same year, 
1915, in Nashe \Slovop which Trotsky directed: 

^^’Uneven economic and political development is an absolute law of 
capitalism.’ From this the Sotsial-Demokrat (the central organ of the 
Bolsheviks in 1915, where Lenin’s article in question vvas published.—J. 
St.) draws the conclusion that the victory of socialism is possible in one 
countty, and that therefore there is no reason to make the dictatorship 
of the proletariat in each separate country contingent upon the estab¬ 
lishment of a United States of Europe.... That no countp^ in its 
struggle must ’wait’ for others, is an elementary thought which it is 
useful and necessary to reiterate in order that the idea of concun*ent 
international action may not be replaced by the idea of temporising 
international inaction. Without waiting for the others we begin and 
continue the struggle nationally, in the full confidence that our initiative 
will give an impetus to the struggle in other countries; but if this 
should not occur it would he hopeless to think^as historical experience 
and theoretical considerations testify—that, for example, a revoluti<mary 
Russia could hold out in the face of a conservative Europe ^ that a 
socialist Germany could exist in isolation in a capitalist world. To ^^cept 
the petspective of a social revolution within national bounds is to f^l 
a nrev to that very national narrow-mindedness which constitutes the 
LsenTe of social-patriotism^* (Trotsky, The Year 1917, Vol. Ill, Part 1. 

pp, 89-90). 


You see that the question of «organising socialist production» 
Wcis raided by Lenin as far back as 1915, on the eye of t e 
bourgeois-democratic revolution in Russia (at the time o e 
imperialist war, when the question of the growing over of the 
bourgeois-demoratic revolution into a socialist revolution was 

on the order of the day. 
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You see that at that time Comrade Lenin was conti'overted 
by none other than Trotsky, who obviously knew that Lenin 
in his article was speaking of the ^victory of socialism- and 
of the possibility of ^organising socialist production in one 

country,- 

You see that the charge of «national narrow-mindedness- 
was raised for the first time by Trotsky already in 1915. and 
that this charge was levelled not against Stalin or Bukharin, but 
against Lenin. 

Now it is Zinoviev who every now and again puts forward 
the ludicrous charge of ^mational narrow-mindedness.- But he 
apparently does not realise that in so doing he is repeating and 
reviving Trotsky's thesis, directed against Lenin and his party. 

b) 1919. Lenin's article -Economics and Politics in the Era 
of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat.- Here is what Lenin says 
in that article: 

'"In spite of the lies and slanders of the bourgeoisie of all countries 
and of their open or masked henchmen (the ’Socialists' of the Second 
International), one thing remains beyond dispute, viz., that from the 
point of view of the basic economic problem of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the victory of communism over capitalism in our country is 
assured. Throughout the world the bourgeoisie is raging and fuming 
against Bolshevism and is organising military expeditions, plots, etc., 
against the Bolsheviks, just because it fully realises that our success in 
reconstructing the social economy is inevitable, provided we are not 
crushed by military force. And its attempts to crush us in this way 
are not succeeding'*-* (see Vol. XXIV, p. 510). 

You see that in this article Lenin speaks of the ^economic 
problem of the dictatorship of the proletariat,>> of "reconstruct- 
ing the social economy» with a view to the ^'Victory of commun¬ 
ism.» And what does the ^economic problem of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat» and ^reconstructing the social economy» 
mean under the dictatorship of the proletariat? It means nothing 
else than the building of socialism in one country, our country. 

c) 1921. Lenin’s pamphlet, The Tax in Kind. The well-known 
proposition that we can and must lay socialist foundation for 
our economy» (see The Tax in Kind). 

d) 1922. Lenin’s speech in the Moscow Soviet, where he 
says that have dragged socialism into everyday life,» and 
that -<'NEP Russia will become socialist Russia» (see Vol. XXVII, 
p. 366). Trotsky’s rejoinder to this in his <'Postscript» to the 
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Peace Programme in 1922, without any direct indication that he 
is polemising against Lenin. Here is what Trotsky says in the 
•«Postscript»-: 


*«The assertion Reiterated several times in the Peace Programme 
that a proletarian revolution cannot culminate victoriously within na¬ 
tional bounds may perhaps seem to some readers to have been refuted 
by the nearly five years’ experience of our Soviet Republic. But such 
a conclusion would be unwarranted. The fact that the workers’ state 
has held out against the whole world in one country, and a backward 
country at that, testifies to the colossal might of the pRoletariat, which 
in other, more advanced, more civilised countries will be truly capable 
of performing miracles. But while we have held our ground as a state 
politically and militarily, we have not arrived, or even begun to arrive, 
at the creation of a socialist society. The struggle for survival as a rev¬ 
olutionary state has resulted in this period in an extreme decline of 
productive forces; yet socialism is conceivable only on the basis of the 
growth and development. The trade negotations with bourgeois countries, 
the concessions, the Genoa Conference and the like constitute all too 
graphic evidence of the impossibility of isolated building of sociaU 
ism within the framework of national states ..,. Real progress of a social^ 
ist economy in Russia will become possible only after the victory of 
the proletariat in the major European countries»-* (Trotsky, The Year 
1917, Vol. Ill, Part. 1, pp. 92-93). 

Who is Trotsky controverting when he speaks here of -wthe 
impossibility of isolated building of socialism within the frame¬ 
work of national .states>->? Not, of course, Stalin or Bukharin. 
Trotsky is here controverting Comrade Lenin, and controverting 
him on the basic question and no other~the possibility of «so- 
cialist construction within the framework of national states.» 

e) 1923. Lenin’s pamphlet On Co-operation, which was his 
political testament. Here is what Lenin wrote in this pamphlet: 

-«As a matter of fact, state power over all large-scale means of 
production, state power in the hands of the proletariat, the alliance of 
this proletariat with the many millions of smaU and very small peasants, 
the assuRed leadership of the peasantry by the proletariat, etc.—is not 
this all that is necessary for building a complete socialist society from 
the co-operatives, from the co-operatives alone, which we formerly looked 
down upon as huckstering and which from a certain aspect we have 
the right to look down upon as such now, under NEP? It this not all 
that is necessary for building a complete socialist society? This is not 
yet the building of socialist society, but it is all that is necessary and 
sufficient for this building>*-* (see Vol. XXVII, p. 392). 
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It could hardly be put more clearly, one would think. 

From what Trotsky says it follows that ^^socialist construc¬ 
tion within the framework of national states^ is impossible. 
Lenin, however, affirms that we, that is, the proletariat of the 
U.S.S.R., have now, in the period of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat, ^^all that is necessary and sufficient^- «for building a 
complete socialist society.- The antithesis of views is absolute. 

Such are the facts. 

You thus see that the question of the building of socialism 
in one country was raised in our Party as early as 1915. that it 
was raised by Lenin himself, and that he was controverted on 
this issue by none other than Trotsky, who accused Lenin of 

<mational narrow-mindedness.- 

You see that since then and down to Comrade Lenin’s 
death this question was not removed from the order of the day 
of our Party’s work. 

You see that in one form or another this question was 
several times raised by Trotsky in the shape of a veiled but quite 
definite controversy with Comrade Lenin, and that every time 
Trotsky handled the question not in the spirit of Lenin and 
Leninism, but in opposition to Lenin and Leninism. 

You see that Trotsky is telling a downright untruth when 
he asserts that the question of the building of socialism in one 
country was not raised by anybody prior to 1925. 

5. THE SPECIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE QUESTION OF BUILDING 
SOCIALISM IN THE U.S.S.R. AT THE PRESENT MOMENT 

Fifth question. The fifth question concerns the problem 
of the urgency of the task of building socialism at the present 
moment. Why has the question of building socialism assumed 
a specially urgent character just now, just in this recent period? 
Why is it that, whereas in 1915, 1918, 1919, 1921, 1922, 1923, for 
instance, the question of building socialism in the U.S.S.R. was 
discussed only occasionally, in individual articles, in 1924, 1925, 
1926 it has assumed a very prominent place in our Party acti¬ 
vity? What is the explanation of that? 

In my opinion, the explanation lies in three chief causes. 

Firstly, in the fact that in the last few years the tempo of 
the revolution in other countries has slowed down, and what is 
called a <<partial stabilisation of capitalism- has set in. Hence 
the question: is not the partial stabilisation of capitalism tend¬ 
ing to diminish or even to nullify the possibility of building 
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socialism in our country? Hence the enhanced interest in the 
fate of socialism and socialist construction in our country. 

Secondly, in the fact that we have introduced NEP, have 
permitted private capital, and have to some extent retreated 
in order to regroup our forces and later on pass to the offensive. 
Hence the question: may not the introduction of NEP tend to 
diminish the possibility of socialist construction in our country? 
This is another source of the growing interest in the possibility 
of socialist construction in our country. 

Thirdly, in the circumstance that we have won the Civil 
War, driven out the interventionists and won a -c<respite»- from 
war, that we have assured ourselves peace and a peaceful pe¬ 
riod, offering favourable conditions for putting an end to 
economic disruption, restoring the country's productive forces, 
and setting about building a new economy in our country. 
Hence the question: in what direction must we conduct the 
building of our economy—towards socialism, or in some other 
direction? Hence the question: if we are to conduct our building 
towards socialism, are there grounds for counting on being 
able to build socialism under the conditions of NEP and the 
partial stabilisation of capitalism? Hence the tremendous inter¬ 
est displayed by the entire Party and the entire working class 
in the fate of socialist construction in our country. Hence the 


annual computations of all sorts of factors made by the organs 
of the Party and the Soviet government with a view to 
enhancing the relative importance of the socialist forms of 
economy in the spheres of industry, trade and agriculture. 

There you have the three chief causes which indicate that 
the question of building socialism has become a most urgent one 
for our Party and our proletariat, as well as for the Comintern. 

The opposition considers that the question of building 
socialism in the U.S.S.R. is only of theoretical interest. That is 
not true. It is a profound error. Such an attitude to the ques¬ 
tion can only be attributed to the fact that the opposition ^ 
completely divorced from our practical Party work, our work 
of economic construction and our co-operative affairs. Now that 
we have put an end to economic disruption, have restored m- 
dustry, and have entered a period of the reconstru(^ion of our 
entire national economy on a new technical basis, the question 
of building socialism has assumed immense practical importance. 
What should we aim at in our work of economic construction, 
in what direction should we build, what should we build, what 
<;hould be the perspective of our constructive work?-these are 
all questions, without the settlement of which honest an 
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thoughtful business executives cannot take a step forward if 
they want to adopt a really enlightened cind considered attitude 
to the work of construction. Are we building in order to manure 
the soil for a bourgeois democracy, or in order to build a so¬ 
cialist society?—this is now the root question of our construc¬ 
tive work. Are we in a position to build a socialist economy 
now, under the conditions of NEP and the partial stabilisation 
of capitalism?—this has now become one of the cardinal ques¬ 
tions for our Party and Soviet work. 

Lenin answered this question in the ajfirmative (see, for 
example, his pamphlet On Co-operation). The Party has 
answered this question in the affirmative (see the resolution of 
the Fourteenth Conference of the R.C.P.(B.)). And what about 
the opposition? I have already said that the opposition answers 
this question in the negative. I have already said in my report 
at the Fifteenth Conference of the C.P.S.U.(B.), and I am obliged 
to repeat it here, that only quite recently, in September 1926, 
Trotsky, the leader of the opposition bloc, declared in his mes¬ 
sage to the oppositionists that he considers the ^<theory of social¬ 
ism in one country^ a ^<theoretical justification of national 
narrow-mindedness- (see Stalins report at the Fifteenth Con¬ 
ference of the C.P.S.U.(B.)). 

Compare this quotation from Trotsky (1926) with his article 
of 1915 where, polemising with Lenin on the possibility of the 
victory of socialism in one country, he for the first time raised 
the question of the <mational narrow-mindedness- of Comrade 
Lenin and the Leninism—and you will realise that Trotsky still 
adheres to his old position of Social-Democratic negation as 
regards the building of socialism in one country. 

That is precisely why the Pai’ty affirms that Trotskyism is 
a Social-Democratic deviation in our Party. 


6. THE PERSPECTIVES OF THE REVOLUTION 

Sixth question. The sixth question concerns the problem of 
the perspectives of the proletarian revolution. In his speech at 
the Fifteenth Party Conference, Trotsky said; ^<Lenin considered 
that we cannot possibly build socialism in 20 years, that in view 
of the backwardness of our peasant country we shall not build 
it even in 30 years. Let us take 30-50 years as a minimum.- 
1 must say here, comrades, that this perspective, invented 
by Trotsky, has nothing in common with Comrade Lenin’s 
perspective of the revolution in the U.S.S.R. A few minutes 



later, Trotsky himself in his speech began to challenge this 
perspective. But that is his affair. I, however, must declare that 
neither Lenin nor the Party can be held responsible for this 
perspective invented by Trotsky or for the conclussions that 
follow from it. The fact that Trotsky, having fabricated this 
perspective, later on in his speech began to challenge his own 
fabrication, only goes to show that Trotsky has got himself 
completely muddled and has put himself in a ridiculous position, 

Lenin did not say that ^we cannot possibly build socialism» 
in 30 or 50 years. In point of fact, what Lenin said was this: 

■'■‘Ten or 20 years of correct relations with the peasantry, and vic¬ 
tory on a world scale is assured (even if the proletarian revolutions, 
which are growing, are delayed); otherwise, 20-40 years of the torments 
of whiteguard terrorism^> (see Vol. XXVI, p. 313). 

From this proposition of Lenin’s can the conclusion be 
drawn that we -(^cannot possibly build socialism in 20-30 or even 
50 years>v? No. From this proposition only the following con¬ 
clusions can be drawn: 

a) given correct relations with the peasantry, we are assured 
of victory (i.e., the victory of socialism) in 10-20 years; 

b) this victory will not only be a victory for the U.S.S.R.; 
it will be a victory «on a world scale>->; 

c) if we do not secure victory in this period, it will mean 
that we have been smashed, and that the regime of the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat has been replaced by a regime of white- 
guard terrorism, which may last 20-40 years. 

Of course, one may agree or not agree with this proposition 
of Lenin’s and the conclusions that follow from it. But to distort 
it, as Trotsky does, is impermissible. 

And what does victory ^^on a world scale» mean? Does it 
mean that such a victory is equivalent to the victory of socialism 
in one country? No, it does not. In his writings, Lenin strictly 
distinguishes between the victory of socialism in one country 
and victory '<-<on a world scale.»- When Lenin speaks of victory 
«on a world scale,»■ he means to say that the success of socialism 
in our country, the victory of socialist construction in our coun¬ 
try, will have such tremendous international significance that 
that victory cannot be confined to our country, but is bound to 
call forth a powerful movement towards socialism in all capital¬ 
ist countries, and that, moreover, if it does not coincide in time 
with the victory of the proletarian revolution in other coim- 
tries, it must at any rate usher in a powerful movement of the 
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proletarians of other countries towards the victory of the world 
revolution. 

Such is the perspective of the revolution as Lenin saw it, 
if we mean by this the perspective of the victory of the revolu¬ 
tion, which, of course, is what we in our Party have in mind. 

To confuse this perspective with Trotsky’s perspective of 
30-50 years is to slander Lenin. 


7. HOW THE QUESTION REALLY STANDS 

Seventh question. Suppose we grant this, the opposition 
says to us, but with whom, in the final analysis, is it better to 
maintain an alliance—with the world proletariat, or with the 
peasantry of our country; to whom should we give prefer¬ 
ence—to the world proletariat or the peasantry of the U.S.S.R.? 
In so doing, matters are depicted as if the proletariat of the 
U.S.S.R. stands confronted by two allies—the world proletariat, 
which is prepared to overthrow its bourgeoisie at once, but is 
awaiting our preferential consent; and our peasantry, which 
is prepared to assist the proletariat of the U.S.S.R., but is not 
quite certain that the proletariat of the U.S.S.R. will accept its 
assistance. That, comrades, is a childish way of presenting the 
question. It is one that bears no relation either to the course of 
the revolution in our country or to the correlation of forces 
on the front of the struggle between world capitalism and 
socialism. Excuse me for saying so, but only schoolgirls can 
present the question in that way. Unfortunately, matters are not 
as some oppositionists depict them. Furthermore, there is no 
reason to doubt that we would gladly accept assistance from both 
parties, if it depended only on us. No, that is not the way the 
question stands in reality. 

The way the question stands is this: since the tempo of the 
world revolutionary movement has slowed down and socialism 
is not yet victorious in the West, but the proletariat of the 
U.S.S.R. is in power, is strengthening its power year by year, 
is rallying the main mass of the peasantry around it, is already 
registering substantial achievements on the front of socialist 
construction, and is successfully strengthening ties of friendship 
with the proletarians and oppressed peoples of all countries— 
are there any grounds for denying that the proletariat of the 
U.S.S.R. can overcome its bourgeoisie and continue the victorious 
building of socialism in our country, notwithstanding the capi¬ 
talist encirclement? 
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That is how the question stands now, provided, of course, 
we proceed not from fancy, as the opposition bloc does, but 
from the actual correlation of forces on the front of the struggle 

between socialism and capitalism. 

The reply of the Party to this question is that the prolet¬ 
ariat of the U.S.S.R. is, in these circumstances, capable of 
overcoming its own, -«national,» bourgeoisie and of successfully 
building a socialist economy. 

The opposition, however, says: 

■'^Without direct state* support from the European proletariat, the 
working class of Russia will not be able to maintain itself in power 
and to transform its temporary rule into a lasting socialist dictatorship^^ 
(see Trotsky, Our Revolution, p. 278). 

What is the significance of this quotation from Trotsky, and 
what does estate support from the European proletariat» mean? 
It means that, without the preliTninary victory of the proletariat 
in the West, without the preliminary seizure of power by the 
proletariat in the West, the proletariat of the U.S.S.R. will not 
only be incapable of overcoming its bourgeoisie and of building 
socialism, but will even be incapable of maintaining itself in 

power. 

That is how the question stands, and that is where the root 
of our disagreements lies. 

How does Trotsky’s position differ from that of Otto 

Bauer, the Menshevik? 

Unfortunately, not at all. 


8. THE CHANCES OF VICTORY 


Eighth question. Suppose we grant this, the opposition 
says, but which has the greater chance of victory-the proletariat 
of the U.S.S.R., or the world proletariat? 


■«Is it conceivable,» Trotsky said in his speech at the Fifteenth Con¬ 
ference of the C,P.S.U.(B.). -xthat in the next 30-50 years 
capitalism will continue to decay, but the proletariat Prove in^pable 
of making a revolution? I ask: why should I acc^t this a^imption, 
which can only be said to be an assumption of unjustifed^^^ 
simism regarding the European proletariat?... I affirm tlwt I see no 
E^tical or political justification for believing that it wiU be easier for 
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US to build socialism together with the peasantry, than for the European 
proletariat to take power- (see Trotsky’s speech at the Fifteenth Confe¬ 
rence of the C.P.S.U.(B.)). 

Firstl 3 ^ the perspective of stagnation in Europe -in the next 
30-50 years- must be rejected unreservedly. No one compelled 
Trotsky to proceed from this perspective of the proletai’ian 
revolution in the capitalist countries of the West, which has 
nothing in common with the perspective our Party envisages. 
Trotsky has fettered himself with this fictitious perspective, 
and he must himself answer for the consequences of such an 
operation. I think that this period must be reduced by at least 
half, if the actual perspective of the proletarian revolution in 
the West is borne in mind. 

Secondly, Trotsky decides without reservation that the 
proletarians of the West have a much greater chance of overcom¬ 
ing the world bourgeoisie, which is now in power, than the 
proletariat of the U.S.S.R. has of overcoming its own, -national,- 
bourgeoisie, which has already been smashed politically, has 
been cast out of the key positions in the national economy, and, 
economically, is compelled to retreat under the pressure of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the socialist forms of our 
economy. 

I consider that such a way of presenting the question is 
incorrect. I consider that, in putting the question in that way, 
Trotsky completely betrays himself. Did not the Mensheviks 
tell us the same thing in October 1917, when they cried from 
the house-tops that the proletarians of the West had a far 
greater chance of overthrowing the bourgeoisie and seizing pow¬ 
er than the proletarians of Russia, where technical development 
was weak and the proletariat numerically small? And is it not 
a fact that, in spite of the lamentations of the Mensheviks, the 
proletarians of Russia in October 1917 proved to have had a 
greater chance of seizing power and overthrowing the bour¬ 
geoisie than the proletarians of Britain, France or Germany? 
Has not the experience of the revolutionary struggle throughout 
the world demonstrated and proved that the question cannot 
be put in the way that Trotsky puts it? 

Who has the greater chance of a speedy victory is a ques¬ 
tion that is not decided by contrasting the proletariat of one 
country with the proletariat of other countries, or the peasantry 
of our country with the proletariat of other countries. Such 
contrasting is mere childishness. Who has the greater chance of 
a speedy victory is a question that is decided by the real interna¬ 
tional situation, by the real correlation of forces on the front 


of the struggle between capitalism and socialism. It may happen 
that the proletarians of the West will defeat their bourgeoisie and 
seize power before we succeed in laying a socialist foundation 
for our economy. That is by no means excluded. But it may 
happen that the proletariat of the U.S.S.R. will succeed in laying 
a socialist foundation for our economy before the proletarians 
of the West overthrow their bourgeoisie. That is not excluded 
either. 

The question of the chances of a speedy victory is one the 
decision of which depends upon the re^ situation on the front 
of the struggle between capitalism and socialism, and upon it 
alone. 


9. DISAGREEMENTS OVER POLITICAL PRACTICE 

Such are the bases of our disagreements. 

From these bases spring disagreements over political prac¬ 
tice, both in the fields of foreign and home policy, and in the 
purely Party field. These disagreements form the subject of 
the ninth question, 

a) The Party, proceeding from the fact of the partial stabili¬ 
sation of capitalism, considers that we are in a period between 
revolutions, that in the capitalist countries we are moving to¬ 
wards revolution and the principal task of the Communist Parties 
is to establish a path to the masses, to strengthen connections 
with the masses, to win the mass organizations of the proletariat 
and prepare the broad mass of the workers for the coming 
revolutionary clashes. 

The opposition, however, having no faith in the internal 
forces of our revolution, and fearing the fact of the partial stab¬ 
ilisation of capitalism as capable of destroying our revolution, 
considers (or considered) it possible to deny the fact of the par¬ 
tial stabilisation of capitalism, considers (or considered) the Bri- i 
tish strike^ a sign that the stabilisation of capitalism has ended; ■ 
and when it turns out that stabilisation is a fact nevertheless—so 
much the worse for the facts, the opposition declares, and that 
it is possible, therefore, to skip over the facts, and in this con¬ 
nection it demonstratively comes out with noisy slogans for 
a revision of the united front tactics, for a rupture with the 
trade-union movement in the West, and so on. 

But what does disregarding the facts, disregarding the 
objective course of things, mean? It means abandoning science 

for quackery. 
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Hence the adventurist character of the policy of the oppo¬ 
sition bloc. 

b) The Party, proceeding from the fact that industriali¬ 
sation is the principal means of socialist construction, and that 
the principal market for socialist industry is the home market 
of our country, considers that the development of industrialisa¬ 
tion must be based upon a steady improvement of the mate¬ 
rial conditions of the main mass of the peasantry (to say 
nothing of the workers), that a bond between industry and 
peasant economy, between the proletariat and the peasantry, 
with the leadership of the proletariat in the bond, is, as 
Lenin expressed it, the -«alpha and omega of Soviet power» 
and of the success of our constructive work, and that there¬ 
fore our policy in general, and our taxation policy and price 
policy in particular, must be so constructed as to answer to 
the interests of this bond. 

The opposition, however, having no faith in the possibility 
of drawing the peasantry into the work of building socialism, 
and obviously believing that it is permissible to carry out indus¬ 
trialisation to the detriment of the main mass of the peasantry, 
is inclined towards capitalist methods of industrialisation, is 
inclined to regard the peasantry as a t<colony,)-> as an object of 
-«exploitation» by the proletarian state, and proposes such meth¬ 
ods of industrialisation (increased taxation of the peasantry, 
higher wholesale prices for manufactured goods, etc.) as are 
calculated only to disrupt the bond between industry and pea¬ 
sant economy, undermine the economic position of the poor and 
middle peasantry, and shatter the very foundations of indus¬ 
trialisation. 

Hence the opposition’s attitude of disapproval towards the 
idea of a bloc between the proletariat and the peasantry, and 
the hegemony of the proletariat in this bloc—an attitude charac¬ 
teristic of Social-Democracy. 

c) We proceed from the fact that the Party, the Commu¬ 
nist Party, is the principal instrument of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, that the leadership of one party, which does 
not and cannot share this leadership with other parties, con¬ 
stitutes that fundamental condition without which no firm and 
developed dictatorship of the proletariat is conceivable. In view 
of this, we regard the existence of factions within our Painty as 
impermissible, for it is self-evident that the existence of organ¬ 
ized factions within the Party must lead to the splitting of the 
united party into parallel organisations, to the formation of 
embryos and nuclei of a new party or parties in the country, 
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and, hence, to the disintegration of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat. 

The opposition, however, while not contesting these propo¬ 
sitions openly, nevertheless in its practical work proceeds from 
the necessity of weakening the unity of the Party, the necessi¬ 
ty of freedom of factions within the Party, and therefore—the 
necessity of creating the elements of a new party. 

Hence the splitting policy in the practical work of the 
opposition bloc. 

Hence the outcry of the opposition against the <<vegimey> 
in the Party, an outcry which, in point of fact, is a reflection 
of the protests of the non-proletarian elements in the country 
against the regime of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Hence the question of two parties. 

Such, comrades, is the sum and substance of our disagree¬ 
ments with the opposition. 


IV 


THE OPPOSITION AT WORK 


Let us pass now to the question how these disagreements 

have manifested themselves in practical work. 

Well then, what did our opposition look like in actual fact 
in its practical work, in its struggle against the Party? 

We know that the opposition was operating not only in 
our Party, but in other sections of the Comintern as well, for 
instance in Germany, France, etc. Therefore, the question must 
be put in this way: what in actual fact did the practical work 
of the opposition and its followers look like both in the 
C.P.S.U.(B.) and in other sections of the Comintern? 

a) The practical work of the opposition and its followers tn 
the C.P.S.U.(B,). The opposition began its ^.workv. by levelling 
very grave charges against the Party. It declared that the Party 
-«is sliding into opportunism.^ The opposition asserted that the 
Party’s policy ^^runs counter to the class line of the revolution.^ 
The opposition asserted that the Party is degenerating and 
moving towards a Thermidor. The opposition declared that our 
state is <4ar from being a proletarian state.- ^1 this was 
affirmed either in open declarations and speeches of r^resente- 
tiTCS of the opposition (at the July Plenum of the Central Com- 
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mittee and Central Control Commission in 1926), or m secret 
documents of the opposition disseminated by its supporters. 

But, in levelling these grave charges against the Party, the 
opposition created the basis for the organisation of new, parallel 
units within the Party, for the organisation of a new, parallel 
Party centre for the formation of a new party. One of the sup¬ 
porters of the opposition, Mr. Ossovsky, bluntly declared m 
his articles that the existing party, our Party, defends the in¬ 
terests of the capitalists, and that in view of this a new party 
a -wpurely proletarian party,» must be formed, existing and 

functioning side by side with the present pai ty. 

The opposition may say that it is not answerable for Ossov- 
sky’s attitude. But that is not true. It is fully and entirely an¬ 
swerable for the «doings» of Mr. Ossovsky. We know that Ossov¬ 
sky openly declared himself a supporter of the opposition, and 
the opposition never once attempted to contest this. We know, 
further that at the July Plenum of the Central Committee 
Trotsky defended Ossovsky against Comrade Molotov. We know, 
lastly, that despite the unanimous opinion of the Party agamst 
Ossovsky the opposition voted in the Central Committee against 
Ossovsky’s expulsion from the Party. All this indicates that 
the opposition assumed moral responsibility for Ossovsky’s 


•« doings.» • . • 4 .U 

Conclusion: the practical work of the opposition m the 

C P S.U.(B.) manifested itself in the attitude of Ossovsky, in his 

view that a new party must be formed in our country, parallel 

with and opposed to the C.P.S.U.(B.). 

Indeed, it could not be otherwise. For either one thing or 


the other: 

either the opposition, when levelling these grave charges 
against the Party, did not itself mean them seriously and level¬ 
led them only as a demonstration—in which case it was mis¬ 
leading the working class, which is a crime; 

or the opposition meant, and still means, its charges seriously 
—in which case it should have steered a course, as indeed it 
did, towards the rout of the leading cadres of the Party and the 
formation of a new party. 

Such was the complexion of our opposition as displayed 
in its practical work against the C.P.S.U.(B.) by October 1926. 

b) The practical work of the opposition's followers in the 
German Communist Party. Proceeding from the charges levelled 
against the Party by our opposition, the -c<ultra-Lefts» in Ger¬ 
many, headed by Herr Korsch, drew -«further»- conclusions and 
dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s. We know that Korsch, that 
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ideologist of the German -«ultra-L€fts,» asserts that our socialist 
industry is a -(-(purely capitalist industry.» We know that Korsch 
dubs our Party a -(<kulakised» party, and the Comintern an 
-«opportunist» organisation. We know, further, that, in view of 
this, Korsch preaches the necessity for a -^new revolution,» 
directed against the existing regime in the U.S.S.R. 

The opposition may say that it is not answerable for Korsch's 
attitude. But that is not true. The opposition is fully and enti¬ 
rely answerable for the -(-(doings» of Herr Korsch. What Korsch 
says is a natural conclusion from the premises preached by the 
leaders of our opposition to their supporters in the shape of 
the charges against the Party. Because, if the Party is sliding 
into opportunism, if its policy diverges from the class line of 
the revolution, if it is degenerating and moving towards a Ther- 
midor, and our state is -«far from being a proletarian state,>► 
only one inference can be drawn from this, namely, the neces¬ 
sity for a new revolution, a revolution against the -(-(kulakisedw 
regime. Apart from this, we know that the German «ultra- 
Lefts,» including the Weddingites,^^ voted against the expulsion 
of Korsch from the party, thereby assuming moral responsibility 
for Korsch’s counter-revolutionary propaganda. Well, and 
who does not know that the -«ultra-Lefts»- support the opposi¬ 
tion in the C.P.S.U.(B.)? 

c) The practical work of the opposition's followers in France. 
The same must be said of the opposition’s followers in 
France. I am referring to Souvarine and his group, who run 
a notorious magazine in France. Proceeding from the premises 
provided by our opposition in its charges against the Party, 
Souvarine draws the conclusion that the chief enemy of the 
revolution is the Party bureaucracy, the top leadership of our 
Party, Souvarine asserts that there is only one -«salvation»—a 
new revolution, a revolution against the top leadership in the 
Party and the government, a revolution, primarily, against the 
Secretariat of the C.C., C.RS,U.(B.). There, in Germany, a «new 
revolution»- against the existing regime in the U.S.S.R. Here, m 
France, a -(mew revolution^ against the Secretariat of the C.C. 
Well, and how is this new revolution to be organised? Can 
it be organised without a separate party adapted to the aims 
of the new revolution? Of course not. Hence the question of 


creating a new party. ,, r o 

The opposition may say that it is not answerable for bou- 

varine’s writings. But that is not true. We Imow, firstly, that 

Souvarine and his group are supporters of the 

pecially its Trotskyist section. We know, secondly, that only 
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quite recently the opposition was planning to instal M. Souva- 
rine on the editorial board of the central organ of the French 
Communist Party. True, that plan failed. That, however, was 
not the fault but the misfortune of our opposition. 

Thus it follows that the opposition in its practical work, 
taking the opposition not in the form in which it depicts itself, 
but in the form in which it manifests itself in the course of 
work both in our country, the U.S.S.R., and in France and 
Germany-it follows, I say, that the opposition in its practical 
work is directly facing the question of routing the existing 
cadres of our Party and forming a new party. 



WHY THE ENEMIES OF THE DICTATORSHIP 
OF THE PROLETARIAT PRAISE THE OPPOSITION 


Why do the Social-Democrats and the Cadets praise the 

opposition? ^ 

Or in other words, whose sentiments does the opposition 

reflect‘d 

You have probably observed that the so-called ^Russian 
question- has of late become a burning question of the Social- 
Democratic and bourgeois press in the ^Vest. Is this accidental? 
Of course not. The progress of socialism in the U.S.S.R. and 
the development of the communist movement in the West can¬ 
not but inspire profound alarm in the ranks of the bourgeoisie 
and its agents in the ^vorking class the Social—Democratic 
leaders The dividing line between revolution and counter-rev¬ 
olution* nowadays lies between the bitter hatred of some and 
the comradely friendship of others for the proletarian party of 
the U.S.S.R. The cardinal international significance of the ^<Rus- 
sian question- is now a fact with which the enemies of com¬ 
munism cannot but reckon. 

Around the -c-<Russian question- two fronts have formed: 
the front of the enemies of the Republic of Soviets, and the 
front of its devoted friends. What do the enemies of the Re¬ 
public of Soviets want? They are out to create among the 
broad masses of the population the ideological and moral pre¬ 
requisites for a fight against the proletarian dictatorship. What 
do the friends of the Republic of Soviets want? They are out 
to create among the broad strata of the proletariat the ideo- 


logical and moral prerequisites for supporting and defending the 
Republic of Soviets. 

Let us now examine why the Social-Democrats and Cadets 
among the Russian bourgeois emigres praise our opposition. 

Here, for instance, is what Paul Levi, a well-known Social-* 
Democratic leader in Germany, says: 

«We were of the opinion that the special interests of the workers—in 
the final analysis, the interests of socialism—run counter to the existence 
of peasant ownership, that the identity of interests of workers and peasants 
is only an illusion, and that as the Russian revolution developed this 
contradiction would become acute and more apparent. We considered the 
idea of community of interests another form of the idea of coalition. If 
Marxism has any shadow of justification at all, if history develops dialecti¬ 
cally, then this contradiction was bound to shatter the coalition idea, just 
as it has already been shattered in Germany_To us who observe deve¬ 

lopments in the U.S.S.R. from farther away, from Western Europe, it is 
clear that our views coincide with the views of the opposition. ... The fact 
is the^e: an independent, anti-capitalist movement under the banner of 
the class struggle is again beginning in Russia”- (Leipziger Volkszeitung, 
July 30, 1926). 

That there is confusion in this quotation regarding the 
-«identity» of the interests of the workers and peasants is ob¬ 
vious. But that Paul Levi is praising our opposition for its strug¬ 
gle against the idea of a bloc of the workers and peasants, the 
idea of an alliance of the workers and peasants, is likewise 
indubitable. 

Here is what the not unnotorious Dan, leader of the «Rus- 
sian» Social-Democrats, leader of the «(Russian» Mensheviks 
who advocate the restoration of capitalism in the U.S.S.R., has 
to say about our opposition: 

•«By their criticism of the existing system, which repeats the Social- 
Democratic criticism almost word for word, the Bolshevik opposition 
preparing minds ... for the acceptance of the positive platform of Social- 

Democracy.^* 

And further: 

-.Not only among the mass of the workers, but among communist 
workers as weU, the opposition is rearing the shoots of ideas and senti¬ 
ments which, if skilfuUy tended, may easily bear Social-Democratic fruit 

(Sotsialistichesky Vestnik, No. 17-18). 

Clear, I think. 

And here is what Posledniye Novosti,^ central org^ ol 
Milyukov’s counter-revolutionary bourgeois party, says of our 

opposition: 
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^Today, the opposition is undermining the dictatorship, every new 
publication of the opposition utters more and more ’terrible’ words, the 
opposition itself is evolving in the direction of increasingly violent assaults 
on the prevailing system; and this for the time being is enough for us to 
accept it with gratitude as a mouthpiece for wide sections of the politi¬ 
cally dissatisfied population- (Posledniye Novosti, No. 1990). 


And further: 

-^The most formidable enemy of the Soviet power today is the one 
that creeps upon it unawares, grips it in its tentacles on all sides, and 
destroys it before it realises that it has been destroyed. It is precisely this 
role—inevitable and necessary in the preparatory period from which we 
have not yet emerged—that the Soviet opposition is performing- (Posled¬ 
niye Novosti, No. 1983, August 27 of this year). 

Comment, I think, is superfluous. 

I confine myself to these quotations owing to shortness of 
time, although scores and hundreds like them might be cited. 

That is why the Social-Democrats and the Cadets praise 
our opposition. 

Is this accidental? No, it is not. 

It will be seen from this that the opposition reflects not 
the sentiments of the proletariat of our country, but the sen¬ 
timents of the non-proletarian elements who are dissatisfied 
with the dictatorship of the proletariat, incensed against the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, and are waiting with impatience 
for it to disintegrate and collapse. 

Thus the logic of the factional struggle of our opposition 
has led in practice to the front of our opposition objectively 
merging with the front of the opponents and enemies of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Did the opposition want this? It is to be presumed it did 
not. But the point here is not what the opposition wants, but 
where its factional struggle objectively leads. The logic of the 
factional struggle is stronger than the wishes of particular 
individuals. And precisely because of this it has come to pass 
that the opposition front has in practice merged with the front 
of the opponents and enemies of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat. 

Lenin taught us that the basic duty of Communists is to 
defend and consolidate the dictatorship of the proletariat. But 
what has happened is that the opposition, because of its fac¬ 
tional policy, has landed in the camp of the opponents of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 


That is why we say that the opposition has broken with 
Leninism not only in theory, but also in practice. 

Indeed, it could not be otherwise. The correlation of forces 
on the front of the struggle between capitalism and socialism 
is such that only one of two policies is now possible within 
the ranks of the working class: either the policy of communism, 
or the policy of Social-Democracy. The attempt of the opposi¬ 
tion to occupy a third position, while spearheading the struggle 
against the C.P.S.U.(B.), was inevitably bound to result in its 
being thrown by the very course of the factional struggle into 
the camp of the enemies of Leninism. 

And that is exactly what has happened, as the facts quoted 
show. 

That is why the Social-Democrats and Cadets praise the 
opposition. 


VI 

DEFEAT OF THE OPPOSITION BLOC 


I have already said that in their struggle against the Party 
the opposition operated by means of very grave charges against 
the Party. I have said that, in their practical work, the oppo¬ 
sition came to the very verge of the idea of a split and the 
formation of a new party. The question therefore arises: how 
long did the opposition succeed in maintaining this splitting at¬ 
titude? The facts show that it succeeded in maintaining this 
attitude for only a few months. The facts show that by the 
beginning of October of this year the opposition was compelled 
to acknowledge its defeat and to retreat. 

What brought about the retreat of the opposition? 

In my opinion, the retreat of the opposition was brought 

about by the following causes. 

Firstly, by the fact that in the U.S.S.R. the opposition found 
itself without a political army. It may very well be that the 
building of a new party is an entertaining occupation. But if, 
after a discussion, it turns out that there is nobody to build 
a new party from, then obviously retreat is the only way out. 

Secondly, by the fact that in the course of the factional 
struggle all sorts of sordid elements, both in our country, the 
U.S.S.R., and abroad, attached themselves to the opposition, ana 
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that the Social-Democrats and Cadets began to praise it for 
all they were worth, shaming and disgracing it in the eyes 
of the workers with their kisses. The opposition was left with 
the choice: either to accept these praises and kisses of the enemy 
as their due, or to make an abrupt turn and retreat, so that 
the sordid appendages that had attached themselves to the oppo¬ 
sition should mechanically fall away. By retreating, and ack¬ 
nowledging its retreat, the opposition confessed that the latter 
way out was for it the only acceptable one. 

Thirdly, by the fact that the situation in the U.S.S.R. 
proved to be better than the opposition had assumed, and the 
mass of the Party membership proved to be more politically 
conscious and united than it might have seemed to the oppo¬ 
sition at the beginning of the struggle. Of course, if there had 
been a crisis in the country, if discontent had been mounting 
among the workers, and if the Party had displayed less solid¬ 
arity, the opposition would have taken a different course and 
not have decided to retreat. But the facts have shown that 
the calculations of the opposition came to naught in this field 
also. 

Hence the defeat of the opposition. 

Hence its retreat. 

The opposition’s defeat passed through three stages. 

The first stage was the opposition’s ^<statement» ,of Octo¬ 
ber 16, 1926. In this document the opposition renounced the 
theory and practice of freedom of factions and factional methods 
of struggle, and publicly and unequivocally admitted its errors 
in this sphere. But that was not all that the opposition renounced. 
By dissociating itself in its -t<statement» from the -(^Workers’ 
Opposition^ and the Korsches and Souvarines of every 
brand, the opposition thereby renounced those ideologic^ 
positions it had held which had recently brought it close to those 
trends. 

The second stage was the opposition’s virtual renunciation 
of the charges it had recently been levelling against the Party. 
It must be admitted and, having admitted it, it must be stressed 
that the opposition did not venture to repeat its charges against 
the Party at the Fifteenth Conference of the C.P.S.U.{B.). If 
one compares the minutes of the July Plenum of the Central 
Committee and Central Control Commission with the minutes 
of the Fifteenth Conference of the C.P.S.U.(B.), one cannot help 
noting that at the Fifteenth Conference not a trace remained 
of the old charges of opportunism, Thermidorism, sliding away 
from the class line of the revolution, etc. Furthermore, bearing 
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in mind the circumstance that a number of delegates questioned 
the opposition about its former charges, and that the opposition 
maintained a stubborn silence on this point, it must be admitted 
that the opposition has in fact renounced its former charges 
against the Party. 

Can this circumstance be qualified as a virtual renunciation 
by the opposition of a number of its ideological positions? It 
can, and should be. It means that the opposition has deliberately 
furled its battle-standard in face of its defeat. It could not, 
indeed, be otherwise. The charges were levelled in the expecta¬ 
tion of building a new party. But since these expectations fell 
to the ground, the charges had to fall to the ground too, at 
least for the time being. 

The third stage was the complete isolation of the opposition 
at the Fifteenth Conference of the C.P,S.U.(B.). It should be 
remarked that at the Fifteenth Conference not a single vote 
was given to the opposition, and thus it found itself in complete 
isolation. Recall the hullabaloo raised by the opposition 
towards the end of September of this year, when it launched 
the attack, the open attack on the Party, and compare this 
clamour with the fact that at the Fifteenth Conference the op¬ 
position found itself, so to speak, in the singular number—and 
you will realise that the opposition could not be wished a 
«better» defeat. 

Can the fact be denied that the opposition has indeed 
renounced its charges against the Party, not having dared to 
repeat them at the Fifteenth Conference in spite of the de¬ 
mands of the delegates? 

No, it cannot, because it is a fact. 

Why did the opposition take this course: why did it furl 
its banner? 

Because the unfurling of the ideological banner of the op¬ 
position necessarily and inevitably signifies the theory of two 
parties, the reanimation of all the various brands of Katzes, 
Korsches, Maslows, Souvarines and other sordid elements, the 
unleashing of the anti-proletarian forces in our country, the 
praises and kisses of the Social-Democrats and the bourgeois- 

liberal Russian emigres. _ , . ^ 

The ideological banner of the opposition is fatal to me 

opposition —that is the point, comrades. 

Therefore, in order not to perish altogether, the opposition 

was forced to retreat and to cast away its bann^. 

That is the basic reason for the defeat of the opposition 

bloc. 
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VII 

THE PRACTICAL MEANING AND IMPORTANCE 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CONFERENCE OF THE C.P.S.U.(B.) 


I am concluding, comrades. It only remains for me to say 
a few words on the conclusions as regards the meaning and 
imnortance of the decisions of the Fifteenth Conference of th< 
C.P.S.U.(B.). 

The first conclusion is that the conference summed up the 
inner-Party struggle since the Fourteenth Congress, gave defi¬ 
nite shape to the victory scored by the Party over the oppo¬ 
sition and, by isolating the opposition, put an end to that fact¬ 
ional orgy which the opposition had forced upon our Party 
in the previous period. 

The second conclusion is that the conference cemented our 
Party more solidly than ever before, on the basis of the social¬ 
ist perspective of our constructive work, on the basis of the 
idea of the struggle for the victory of socialist construction 
against all opposition trends and all deviations in our .Party. 

The most urgent question in our Party today is that of 
the building of socialism in our country. Lenin was right when 
he said that the eyes of the whole world are upon us, upon 
our economic construction, upon our achievements on the front 
of constructive work. But in order to achieve successes on 
this front, the principal instrument of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, our Party, must be ready for this work, must real¬ 
ise the importance of this task, and must be able to serve as 
the lever of the victory of socialist construction in our country. 
The meaning and importance of the Fifteenth Conference is 
that it gave definite shape to and crowned the arming of our 
Party with the idea of the victory of socialist construction in 
our country. 

The third conclusion is that the conference administered 
a decisive rebuff to all ideological vacillations in our Party and 
thereby facilitated the full triumph of Leninism in the 
C.P.S.U.(B.). 

If the Enlarged Plenum of the Executive Committee of the 
Comintern approves the decisions of the Fifteenth Conference 
of the C.P.S.U.(B.) and recognises the correctness of our Party’s 
policy towards the opposition—as I have no reason to doubt it 
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will—this will lead to a fourth conclusion, namely, that the 
Fifteenth Conference has created certain by no means unimpor¬ 
tant conditions essential for the triumph of Leninism through¬ 
out the Comintern, in the ranks of the revolutionary proletariat 
of all countries and nations. 


Pravda, Nos. 285, 286, 294, 295 and 296; 
December 9, 10, 19, 21, and 22, 1926 


QUESTIONS OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 

Theses for Propagandists, Approved by the C.C,, 

C.P.S.U.(B.) 


I 

PROSPECTS OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 

Basic factors determining the character of the Chinese rev¬ 
olution semi-colonial status of China and the financial and 

economic domination of imperialism; ^ 

b) the oppression of feudal survivals, aggravated by the 

oppression of militarism and bureaucracy j 

c) tli6 growing revolutionary struggle of tn6 vast masses of 
the workers and peasants against feudal and J>ureaucratic op¬ 
pression against militarism, and against imperialism, 

d) the political weakness of the national bourgeoisie, its 
dependence on imperialism, its fear of the sweep of the rev¬ 
olutionary movement; 

e) the growing revolutionary activity of the proletariat, its 
mounting prestige among the vast masses of the working peo- 

f) the existence of a proletarian dictatorship in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of China. 

Hence, two paths for the development of events in China; 
either’the national bourgeoisie smashes the proletariat, ma¬ 
kes a deal with imperialism and together with it launches a 
campaign against the revolution in order to end the latter by 

establishing the rule of capitalism; 

or the proletariat pushes aside the national bourgeoisie, 
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consolidates its hegemony and assumes the lead of the vast mas¬ 
ses of the working people in town and country, in order to over¬ 
come the resistance of the national bourgeoisie, secure the com¬ 
plete victory of the bourgeois-democratic revolution, and then 
gradually convert it into a socialist revolution, with all the 
consequences following from that. 

One or the other. 

The crisis of world capitalism and the existence in the 
U.S.S.R. of a proletarian dictatorship whose experience may be 
successfully utilised by the Chinese proletariat considerably 
enhance the possibility of the Chinese revolution taking the 
second path. 

On the other hand, the fact that imperialism is attacking 
the Chinese revolution, in the main with a united front, that 
there is not at the present time that division and war among 
the imperialists which, for instance, existed in the imperialist 
camp prior to the October Revolution, and which tended to 
weaken imperialism—this fact indicates that on its path to vic¬ 
tory the Chinese revolution will encounter far greater difficul¬ 
ties than did the revolution in Russia, and that the desertions 
and betrayals in the course of this revolution will be incom¬ 
parably more numerous than during the Civil War in the 

U.S.S.R. , ^ 

Hence, the struggle between these two paths of the rev¬ 
olution constitutes the characteristic feature of the Chinese rev¬ 
olution. 

Precisely for this reason, the basic task of the Communists 
is to fight for the victory of the second path of development 

of the Chinese revolution. 


n 

THE FIRST STAGE OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 


In the first period of the Chinese revolution, at the time 

of the first march to the North-when the nationa^ army 
a^wwerful^movement of the workers and 

front. 


I 
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This does not mean that there were no contradictions be¬ 
tween the revolution and the national bourgeoisie. All it means 
is that the national bourgeoisie, in supporting the revolution, 
tried to utilise it for its own purposes and. by directing it 
chiefly along the lines of territorial conquest, to restrict its 
scope. The struggle between the Rights and the Lefts in the 
Koumintang at that period was a reflection of these contradic¬ 
tions. Chiang Kai-shek’s attempt in March 1926 to expel the 
Communists from the Kuomintang was the first serious attempt 
of the national bourgeoisie to curb the revolution. As is known, 
already at that time the C.C., C.P.S.U.(B.) considered that ..the 
line must be to keep the Communist Party within the Kuomin¬ 
tang,» and that it was necessary ^<to work for the resignation 
or expulsion of the Rights from the Kuomintang>> (April 1926). 

This line was one directed towards further development of 
the revolution, close co-operation between the Lefts and the 
Communists within the Kuomintang and within the national 
government, strengthening the unity of the Kuomintang and, 
at the same time, exposing and isolating the Kuomintang Rights, 
compelling them to submit to Kuomintang discipline, utilising 
the Rights, their connections and their experience, if they sub¬ 
mitted to Kuomintang discipline, or expelling them from the 
Kuomintang if they violated that discipline and betrayed the 
interests of the revolution. 

Subsequent events fully confirmed the correctness of this 
line. The powerful development of the peasant movement and 
the organisation of peasant associations and peasant committees 
in the countryside, the powerful wave of strikes in the towns 
and the formation of trade-union councils, the victorious ad¬ 
vance of the national army on Shanghai, which was besieged 
by imperialist warships and troops—all these and similar facts 
indicate that the line adopted was the only correct one. 

This circumstance alone can explain the fact that the at¬ 
tempt made by the Rights in February 1927 to split the Kuo¬ 
mintang and set up a new centre in Nanchang failed in face 
of the unanimous resistance of the revolutionary Kuomintang 
in Wuhan. 

But this attempt was a sign that a regrouping of class 
forces was taking place in the country, that the Rights and the 
national bourgeoisie would not desist, that they would intensify 
their work against the revolution. 

The C.C., C.P.S.U.(B.) was therefore right when it said in 
March 1927 that: 

a) «at the present time, in connection with the regrouping 



of class forces and concentration of the imperialist armies, the 
Chinese revolution is passing through a critical period, and 
that it can achieve further victories only by resolutely adopting 
the course of developing the mass movement»; 

b) «it is necessary to adopt the course of arming the work¬ 
ers and peasants and converting the peasant committees in the 
localities into actual organs of governmental authority equip¬ 
ped with armed self-defence»; 

c) ^<the Communist Party should not cover up the treach¬ 
erous and reactionary policy of the Kuomintang Rights, and 
should mobilise the masses around the Kuomintang and the 
Chinese Communist Party with a view to exposing the Rights>*- 
(March 3, 1927). 

It will therefore be easily understood that the subsequent 
powerful sweep of the revolution, on the one hand, and the 
imperialist onslaught in Shanghai, on the other hand, were 
bound to throw the Chinese national bourgeoisie into the 
camp of counter-revolution, just as the occupation of Shanghai 
by national troops and the strikes of the Shanghai workers 
were bound to unite the imperialists in order to strangle the 
revolution. 

And that is what happened. The Nanking massacre served 
in this respect as a signal for a new demarcation of the conten¬ 
ding forces in China. In bombarding Nanking and presenting 
an ultimatum, the imperialists desired to make it known that 
they were seeking the support of the national bourgeoisie for 
a joint struggle against the Chinese revolution. 

Chiang Kai-shek, on the other hand, in firing upon work¬ 
ers* meetings and engineering a coup, was, as it were, replying 
to the call of the imperialists and saying that he was ready to 
make a deal with them together with the national bourgeoisie 
against the Chinese workers and peasants. 


in 

THE SECOND STAGE OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 

I 

Chiang Kai-shek’s coup marks the desertion of the national 
bourgeoisie from the revolution, the emergence of a centre of 
national counter-revolution, and the conclusion of a deal be¬ 
tween the Kuomintang Rights and the imperialists against the 

Chinese revolution. 
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Chiang Kai-shek’s coup signifies that in South China there 
will now be two camps, two governments, two armies, two cen¬ 
tres—the revolutionary centre in Wuhan and the counter-rev¬ 
olutionary centre in Nanking. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s coup signifies that the revolution has 
entered the second stage of its development, that a swing has 
begun away from the revolution of an all-national united front 
and towards a revolution of the vast masses of the workers 
and peasants, towards an agrarian revolution, which will streng¬ 
then and broaden the struggle against imperialism, against the 
gentry and the feudal landlords, and against the militarists and 
Chiang Kai-shek’s counter-revolutionary group. 

This means that the struggle between the two paths of 
the revolution, between those who favour its further develop¬ 
ment and those who favour its liquidation, will grow more 
acute from day to day and fill the entire present period of the 
revolution. 

It means that, by waging a resolute struggle against mili¬ 
tarism and imperialism, the revolutionary Kuomintang in 
Wuhan will become in fact the organ of a revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry, while 
Chiang Kai-shek’s counter-revolutionary group in Nanking, by 
severing itself from the workers and peasants and drawing 
closer to imperialism, will in the end share the fate of the mili¬ 
tarists. 

But it follows from this that the policy of preserving the 
unity of the Kuomintang, the policy of isolating the Rights 
within the Kuomintang and utilising them for the purposes of 
the revolution, no longer accords with the new tasks of the 
revolution. It must be replaced by a policy of resolutely expel¬ 
ling the Rights from the Kuomintang, a policy of resolutely 
fighting the Rights until they are completely eliminated politi¬ 
cally, a policy of concentrating all power in the country in the 
hands of a revolutionary Kuomintang, a Kuomintang without 
its Right elements, a Kuomintang that is a bloc between the 
Kuomintang Lefts and the Communists. 

It follows, further, that the policy of close co-operation 
between the Lefts and the Communists within the Kuomintang 
acquires particular value and significance at this stage, that this 
co-operation reflects the alliance between the workers and 
peasants that is taking shape outside the Kuomintang, and that 
without such co-operation the victory of the revolution will be 
impossible. 

It follows, further, that the principal source of strength of 
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the revolutionary Kuomintang lies in the further development 
of the revolutionary movement of the workers and peasants 
and the strengthening of their mass organisations—revolution¬ 
ary peasant committees, workers' trade unions and other mass 
revolutionary organisations—as the preparatory elements of the 
future Soviets, and that the principal pledge of the victory of 
the revolution is the growth of the revolutionary activity of the 
vast masses of the working people, and the principal antidote 
to counter-revolution is the arming of the workers and peas¬ 
ants. 

It follows, lastly, that while fighting in the same ranks as 
the revolutionary Kuomintangists, the Communist Party must 
more than ever before preserve its independence, as an essen¬ 
tial condition for ensuring the hegemony of the proletariat in 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution. 


IV 


ERRORS OF THE OPPOSITION 


The basic error of the opposition (Radek and 
it does not understand the character of the revolution m 
China, the stage it is now passing through, and its prese 

demands .hat the Chine^ 

workers did not give decisive battle to the imperialists ana 
their u„drfings_^ realise that the revolution in Chma c^ot 

Situation today is less favourable than it was in 1917 (the imp 
d^MltaTse Thrt Ss“e batUe must not be gtan 

battte in unfavourable of th^ revolution. 

”4flS“o^S^"an<ls the Ihimedl.te formation of Sov- 
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lets of workers', peasants’ and soldiers’ deputies in China. But 

what would forming Soviets now mean? 

In the first place, they cannot be formed at any desired 
moment—they are formed only when the tide of revolution is 

running particularly high. ^ . ..u i 

In the second place, Soviets ai’e not formed for the sake 

of talk—they are formed primarily as organs of struggle against 

the existing power, as organs of struggle for power. That was 

the case in 1905. It was also the case in 1917. 

But what would forming Soviets mean at the present mo¬ 
ment in the area of action, say, of the Wuhan government? It 
would mean issuing the slogan of a struggle against the existing 
power in that area. It would mean issuing a slogan for the for¬ 
mation of new organs of power, a slogan of struggle against the 
power of the revolutionary Kuomintang, which includes Com¬ 
munists working in a bloc with the Kuomintang Lefts, for no 
other power exists now in that area except the power of the 

revolutionary Kuomintang. 

It would mean, further, confusing the task of creating and 
strengthening mass organisations of the workers and peasants— 
in the shape of strike committees, peasant associations and 
committees, trade-union councils, factory committees, etc—on 
which the revolutionary Kuomintang already relies, with the 
task of establishing a Soviet system, as a new type of state 
power, in place of the power of the revolutionary Kuomintang. 

It would mean, lastly, a failure to understand what stage 
the revolution in China is now passing through. It would mean 
placing in the hands of the enemies of the Chinese people a 
new weapon against the revolution, enabling them to spread 
new legends to the effect that what is taking place in China 
is not a national revolution, but artificially transplanted ^^Mos- 
cow Sovietisation.» 

Hence, in advancing the slogan of the formation of Soviets 
at the present moment, the opposition is playing into the hands 
of the enemies of the Chinese revolution. 

The opposition considers inexpedient the participation of 
the Communist Party in the Koumintang. The opposition, conse¬ 
quently, considers expedient a withdrawal of the Communist 
Party from the Kuomintang. But what would withdrawal from 
the Kuomintang mean now, when the entire imperialist gang 
with all its underlings are demanding the expulsion of the 
Communists from the Kuomintang? It would mean deserting 
the battlefield and abandoning its allies in the Kuomintang, to 
the glee of the enemies of the revolution. It would mean weaken- 
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ing the Communist Party, undermining the revolutionary Kuo- 
mintang, facilitating the work of the Shanghai Cavaignacs and 
surrendering the banner of the Kuomintang, the most popular 
of all the banners in China, to the Kuomintang Rights. 

That is precisely what the imperialists, the militarists and 
the Kuomintang Rights are now demanding. 

It follows, therefore, that by declaring for a withdrawal 
of the Communist Party from the Kuomintang at the present 
moment, the opposition is playing into the hands of the ene¬ 
mies of the Chinese revolution. 

The recent plenum of the Central Committee of our Party 
therefore acted quite rightly in categorically rejecting the plat¬ 
form of the opposition.^ 

Pravda, No. 90, 

April 21, 1927 
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CONCERNING QUESTIONS 
OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 

Reply to Comrade Marchulin 


Your letter to the Derevensky Kommunist^^ on the ques¬ 
tion of Soviets in China has been forwarded to me by the edi¬ 
torial board for reply. Presuming that you will have no objec¬ 
tion, I am sending you a brief answer to your letter. 

I think, Comrade Marchulin, that your letter is based upon 
a misunderstanding. And for the following reasons. 

1) Stalin’s theses for propagandists oppose the immediate 
formation of Soviets of workers', peasants’ and soldiers’ depu¬ 
ties in present-day China. You, however, join issue with Stalin 
and refer to Lenin’s theses and speech at the Second Congress 
of the Comintern, where he speaks only of peasants’ Soviets, of 
toilers’ Soviets, of Soviets of the working people, but does not 
say a single word about the formation of Soviets of workers' 
deputies. 

Why does Lenin say nothing about the formation of Soviets 
of zoorkers' deputies either in his theses or in his speech? Be¬ 
cause, both in his speech and in his theses, Lenin has in mind 
countries where -^there can be no question of a purely prolet^ 
arian movement,»- where -(-(there is practically no industrial 
proletariat» (see Vol. XXV, p. 353). Lenin definitely says in nis 
speech that he has in mind such countries as Central Asia, Per¬ 
sia, where <4here is practically no industrial proletariat^ (ibid.). 

Can one include among such countries China, with its in¬ 
dustrial centres, such as Shanghai, Hankow, Nanking, Changsha, 
etc., where there are already some three million workers organi¬ 
sed in trade unions? Obviously not. 

It is clear that in the case of present-day China, where 
there is a certain minimum of industrial proletariat, one must 
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envisage the formation not simply of peasants^ Soviets, or toi¬ 
lers’ Soviets, but Soviets of workers' and peasants’ deputies. 

It would be another matter if we were considering Persia, 
Afghanistan, etc. But, as you know, Stalin’s theses deal not with 
Persia, Afghanistan, etc., but with China, 

Consequently your objection to Stalin’s theses and your 
reference to Lenin’s speech and theses at the Second Congress 
of the Comintern are mistaken and pointless. 

2) You quote in your letter a passage from the -(-(Supple- 
mentary Theses^ of the Second Congress of the Comintern on 
the national and colonial question, where it is said that in the 
East -('the proletarian parties must carry on intensive propa¬ 
ganda of communist ideas and at the first opportunity establish 
workers' and peasants’ Soviets.^ In so doing, you make it ap¬ 
pear as if these -«Supplementary Theses>^ and the passage you 
quote from them are Lenin’s. That is not so, Comrade Mar- 
chulin. You have simply made a mistake. The ^Supplementary 
Theses» are Roy’s. It was indeed as Roy’s theses that they were 
submitted at the Second Congress and adopted as a -«supple- 
ment» to Lenin’s theses (see verbatim report of the Second Con¬ 


gress of the Comintern, pp. 122-26). 

Why were the -«Supplementary Theses^ needed? In order to 
single out from the backward colonial countries which have 
no industrial proletariat such countries as China and India, of 
which it cannot be said that they have -^practically no industrial 
proletariat.^ Read the -«Supplementary Theses,»■ and you will 
realise that they refer chiefly to China and India (see verbatim 
report of the Second Congress of the Comintern, p. 122). 

How could it happen that Roy’s special theses were needed 
to -(^supplement'^ Lenin’s theses? The fact is that Lenin’s theses 
had been written and published long before the Second Con¬ 
gress opened, long before the representatives frorn the colonial 
countries had arrived, and prior to the discussion in the specia 
commission of the Second Congress. And since the discussion in 
the congress commission revealed the necessity for singlir^ou 
from the backward colonies of the East such countries as China 
and India, the necessity for the -Supplementary Theses>> arose. 

Consequently, Lenin’s speech and theses must not ^ con- 
fused with Roy’s -Supplementary Theses,- nor must it ^ tor- 

gotten that, in the case of countries like China ^ 

must envisage the formation of workers' and peasants Soviets, 

and not simply of peasants’ Soviets. , clw- 

Q\ Kzi r»#><vMaQarv to form workers and peasants So 
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iets in China? Yes, it certainly will. That is plainly stated in 
Stalin’s theses for propagandists, which say: 


-<The principal source of strength of the revolutionary Kuomintang 
lies in the further development of the revolutionary movement of the 
workers and peasants and the strengthening of their mass oVganisations— 
revolutionary peasant committees, workers' trade unions and other mass 
revolutionary organisations—as the preparatory elementh' of the future 

Soviets.. .* 


The whole question is when to form them, in what circum¬ 
stances, in what situation. 

Soviets of workers' deputies are an all-embracing, and there¬ 
fore the best, revolutionary organisation of the working class. 
But that does not necessarily mean that they can be formed 
at any time and in any circumstances. When Khrustalyov, the 
first chairman of the St. Petersburg Soviet of Workers’ Depu¬ 
ties, suggested the formation of Soviets of workers’ deputies 
in the summer of 1906, after the tide of revolution had receded, 
Lenin objected and said that at that moment, when the rear¬ 
guard (the peasantry) had not yet caught up with the vanguard 
(the proletariat), the formation of Soviets of workers’ deputies 
was inexpedient. And Lenin was quite right. Why? Because 
Soviets of workers’ deputies are not a simple workers’ organisa¬ 
tion. Soviets of workers’ deputies are organs of the struggle 
of the working class against the existing power, organs of 
an uprising, organs of a new revolutionary power, and only 
as such can they develop and gain strength. And if the condi¬ 
tions do not exist for a direct mass struggle against the existing 
power, for a mass uprising against that power, for the organisa¬ 
tion of a new revolutionary power, then the formation of 
workers’ Soviets is inexpedient, since, in the absence of these 
conditions, they run the risk of decaying and becoming mere 
talkshops. 

Here is what Lenin said about Soviets of workers’ deputies: 

^Soviets of workers’ deputies are organs of direct struggle of the 
masses.^.. . «lt was not some kind of theory, not appeals on somebody’s 
part, not tactics of somebody’s invention, not a party doctrine, but the 
logic of facts that faced these non-Party, mass organs with the necessity 
of an uprising, and made them organs of an uprising. And to establish 
such organs at the present time would mean creating organs of an upris- 
ing** and to call for their establishment would mean calling for anupris- 


* See this volume, pp. 261-62.— Ed, 

•* My italics — J.St, 
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log’ll Of the broad mass of the 

people would be the most unpardonable short-sightedness and the worst 
Of policies»' (see Vol. X, p. 15 ). 

Or again: / 

whole experience of both revolutions, that of 1905 and that of 
1917, and all the decisions of the Bolshevik Party, all its political state- 
^ j*' many years past, boil down to this—that a Soviet of Workers* 
and Soldiers’ Deputies is practicable only as the organ of an uprising* 
only as an organ of revolutionary power* If this is not their purpose, 
Soviets become empty playthings that are bound to lead to apathy, indif¬ 
ference and disillusionment among the masses, who quite naturally be¬ 
come fed up with the endless repetition of resolutions and protests>- fsee 
Vol. XXI, p. 288). 

That being the case, what would it mean to call for the 
immediate formation of Soviets of workers', peasants’ and sol¬ 
diers’ deputies in present-day South China, in the area, say, of 
the Wuhan government, where the revolutionary Kuomintang 
is now in power, and the movement is developing under the 
slogan *«A11 power to the revolutionary Kuomintang»? To call 
now for the formation of Soviets of workers* and peasants’ de¬ 
puties in this area would mean calling for an uprising against 
the power of the revolutionary Kuomintang. Would that be 
expedient? Obviously not. Obviously, whoever at the present 
time calls for the immediate formation of Soviets of workers* 
deputies in this area is trying to skip over the Kuomintang 
phase of the Chinese revolution, is running the risk of putting 
the revolution in China in a most difficult position. 

That, Comrade Marchulin, is how matters stand with the 
question of the immediate formation of Soviets of workers*, 
peasants’ and soldiers’ deputies in China. 

At the Second Congress of the Comintern a special reso¬ 
lution was adopted entitled: -«When and in What Circumstances 
Soviets of Workers’ Deputies May Be Formed.» Lenin was 
present when that resolution was adopted. I would advise you 
to read it. It is not without interest (see verbatim report of 
the Second Congress of the Comintern, pp. 580-83). ^ 

4) When will it be necessary to form Soviets of workers* 
and peasants’ deputies in China? Soviets of workere’ and pea¬ 
sants’ deputies will necessarily have to be formed in China at 
the moment when the victorious agrarian revolution has deve¬ 
loped to the full, when the Kuomintang, as a bZoc of the reu- 
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olutionary Narodniks of China (the Kuomintang Left) and the 
Communist Party, begins to outlive its day, when the bour¬ 
geois-democratic revolution, which has not yet triumphed and 
will not triumph so soon, begins to manifest its negative fea¬ 
tures, when it becomes necessary to pass step by step from the 
present, Kuomintang type of state organisation to a new, pro¬ 
letarian type of organisation of the state. 

It is in this way that the passage on workers" and peasants’ 
Soviets in Roy’s -^Supplementary Theses» adopted at the Se¬ 
cond Congress of the Comintern should be understood. 

Has that moment already arrived? 

There is no need to prove that it has not yet arrived. 

What, then, is to be done at this moment? The agrarian 
revolution in China must be broadened and deepened. Mass 
workers’ and peasants’ organisations of every kind must be 
created and strengthened—from trade-union councils and strike 
committees to peasant associations and peasant revolutionary 
committees—with a view to converting them, as the revolution¬ 
ary movement grows and achieves success, into organisational 
and political bases for the future Soviets of workers’, peasants’ 
and soldiers’ deputies. 

That is the task now. 


May 9, 1927 

The magazine Dervensky 
Kommunist, No 10, 

May 15, 1927 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE OCTOBER 

REVOLUTION 

On the Occasion of the Tenth Anniversary of the October 

Revolution 


The October Revolution cannot be regarded rnerely as a 
revolution «within national bounds.» It is, primarily, a 
olution of an international, world order; for it signifies a radical 
turn in the world hdstory of mankind, a turn from the old, cap¬ 
italist world to the new, socialist world. 

Revolutions in the past usually ended by one group of ex¬ 
ploiters at the helm of government being replaced by another 
group of exploiters. The exploiters changed, exploitation 
remained. Such was the case during the liberation movements 
of the slaves. Such was the case during the perim of the 
uprisings of the serfs. Such was the case during ^e period 
of the well-known «great»- revolutions in England, France an 
Germany. I am not speaking of the Paris Commune, which 
was the first glorious, heroic, yet unsuccessful attempt on 
the part of the proletariat to turn hdstory against capitalism. 

The October Revolution differs from these t-eyolutions in 
principle. Its aim is not to replace one form of 

“Senary Sas, ot all .ha oppra^d 
have ever existed, to organise a new, classless, socialist so 

is precisely for this reason that the victory of the Oc- 
SSinTa"^‘Se"histS?S destiny world 
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capitalism, a radical change in the liberation movement of 
the world proletariat, a radical change in the methods of 
struggle and the forms of organisation, in the manner of life 
and traditions, in the culture and ideology of the exploited 
masses throughout the world. 

That is the basic reason why the October Revolution is a 
revolution of an international, world order. 

That also is the source of the profound sympathy which 
the oppressed classes in all countries entertain for the October 
Revolution, which they regard as a pledge of their own 
emancipation. 

A number of fundamental issues could be noted on which 
the October Revolution influences the development of the rev¬ 
olutionary movement throughout the world. 

1. The October Revolution is noteworthy primarily for 
having breached the front of world imperialism, for having 
overthrown the imperialist bourgeoisie in one of the biggest 
capitalist countries and put the socialist proletariat in 
power. 

The class of wage-workers, the class of the persecuted, the 
class of the oppressed and exploited has for the first time in the 
history of mankind risen to the position of the ruling class, set¬ 
ting a contagious example to the proletarians of all countries. 

This means that the October Revolution has ushered in a 
new era, the era of proletarian revolutions in the countries of 
imperialism. 

It took the instruments and means of production from the 
landlords and capitalists and converted them into public pro¬ 
perty, thus counterposing socialist property to bourgeois pro¬ 
perty. It thereby exposed the lie of the capitalists that bourgeois 
property is inviolable, sacred, eternal. 

It wrested power from the bourgeoisie, deprived the bour¬ 
geoisie of political rights, destroyed the bourgeois state appara¬ 
tus and transferred power to the Soviets, thus counterposing the 
socialist rule of the Soviets, as proletarian democracy, to bour¬ 
geois parliamentarism, as capitg,list democracy. Lefargue was 
right when he said, as far back as 1887, that on the morrow of 
the revolution -wall former capitalists will be disfranchised.» 

The October Revolution thereby exposed the lie of the 
Social-Democrats that at the present tame a peaceful transition 
to socialism is possible through bourgeois parliamentarism. 
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But the October Revolution did not and could not stop 
there. Having destroyed the old, bourgeois order, it began to 
build the new, socialist order. The ten years of the October Rev¬ 
olution have been ten years of building the Party, trade unions. 
Soviets, co-operatives, cultural organisations, transport, indus¬ 
try, the Red Army. The indubitable successes of socialism in the 
U.S.S.R. on the front of construction have clearly shown that 
the proletariat can successfully govern the country without the 
bourgeoisie and against the bourgeoisie, that it can successfully 
build industry without the bourgeoisie and against the bour¬ 
geoisie, that it can successfully direct the whole of the national 
economy without the bourgeoisie and against the bourgeoisie, 
that it can successfully build socialism in spite of the capitalists 

encirclement. 

Menenius Agrippa, the famous Roman senator of ancient 
times, is not the only one to uphold the old -«theory» that the 
exploited cannot do without the exploiters any more than the 
head and other parts of the body can do without the stomach. 
This -‘-‘theory*-*- is now the corner-stone of the political -«philo- 
sophy» of Social-Democracy in general, and of the Social-D^o- 
cratic policy of coalition with the imperialist bourgeoisie in 
particular. This -‘^theory,*-*- which has acquired the character of 
a prejudice, is now one of the most serious obstacles^ in the 
path towards the revolutionisation of the proletariat in the 
capitalist countries. One of the most important results of the 
October Revolution is that it dealt this false ^<theory» a mortal 


blow. 

Is there any further need to prove that these and similar 
results of the October Revolution could not and cannot fail to 
exert an important influence on the revolutionary movement ol 
the working class in the capitalist countries? 

Such generally known facts as the progressive growth of 
communism in the capitalist countries, the growing sympathy 
of the proletarians of all countries for the working of the 

U.S.S.R. and, finally, the many workers* delegations that co^ 
to the Land of Soviets, prove beyond doubt that the seeds so^ 
by the October Revolution are already beginning to bear fruit. 

2 The October Revolution has shaken imperialism not only 
in the centres of its domination, not only in the ^metropolis^K^ 
It has also struck at the rear of imperialism, its periphery, ha - 
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ing undermined the rule of imperialism in the colonial and 
dependent countries. 

Having overthrown the landlords and the capitalists, the 
October Revolution broke the chains of national and colonial 
oppression and freed from it, without exception, all the oppres¬ 
sed peoples of a vast state. The proletariat cannot emancipate 
itself unless it emancipates the oppressed peoples. It is a charac¬ 
teristic feature of the October Revolution that it accomplished 
these national-colonial revolutions in the U.S.S.R. not under 
the flag of national enmity and conflicts among nations, but 
under the flag of mutual confidence and fraternal rapproche¬ 
ment of the workers and peasants of the various peoples in the 
U.S.S.R., not in the name of nationalism, but in the name of 
internationalism. 

It is precisely because the national-colonial revolutions took 
place in our country under the leadership of the proletariat and 
under the banner of internationalism that pariah peoples, slave 
peoples, have for the first time in the history of mankind risen 
to the position of peoples that are really free and really equal, 
thereby setting a contagious example to the oppressed nations 
of the whole world. 

This means that the October Revolution has ushered in 
a new era, the era of colonial revolutions which are being car¬ 
ried out in the oppressed countries of the world in alliance with 
the proletariat and under the leadership of the proletariat. 

It was formerly the ^accepted» idea that the world has been 
divided from time immemorial into inferior and superior races, 
into blacks and whites, of whom the former are unfit for civili¬ 
sation and are doomed to be objects of exploitation, while the 
latter are the only bearers of civilisation, whose mission it is to 
exploit the former. 

That legend must now be regarded as shattered and dis¬ 
carded. One of the most important results of the October Rev¬ 
olution is that it dealt that legend a mortal blow, by demonstrat¬ 
ing in practice that the liberated non-European peoples, drawn 
into the channel of Soviet development, are not one whit less 
capable of promoting a really progressive culture and a really 
progressive civilisation than are the European peoples. 

It was formerly the -accepted- idea that the only method 
of liberating the oppressed peoples is the method of bourgeois 
nationalism, the method of nations drawing apart from one ano¬ 
ther, the method of disuniting nations, the method of intensify¬ 
ing national enmity among the labouring masses of the various 
nations. 


That legend must now be regarded as refuted. One of the 
most important results of the October Revolution is that it dealt 
that legend a mortal blow, by demonstrating in practice the 
possibility and expediency of the proletarian, internationalist 
method of liberating the oppressed peoples, as the only correct 
method: by demonstrating in practice the possibility and expe¬ 
diency of a fraternal union of the workers and peasants, of the 
most diverse nations based on the principles of voluntariness 
and internationalism. The existence of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republic, which is the prototype of the future integra¬ 
tion of the working people of all countries into a single world 
economic system, cannot but serve as direct proof of this. 

It need hardly be said that these and similar results of the 
October Revolution could not and cannot fail to exert an im¬ 
portant influence on the revolutionary movement in the colo¬ 
nial and dependent countries. Such facts as the growth of the 
revolutionary movement of the oppressed peoples in China, 
Indonesia, India, etc., and the growing sympathy of these peo¬ 
ples for the U.S.S.R., unquestionably bear this out. 

The era of tranquil exploitation and oppression of the co¬ 
lonies and dependent countries has passed away. 

The era of liberating revolutions in the colonies and de¬ 
pendent countries, the era of the awakening of the proletariat 
in those countries, the era of its hegemony in the revolution, 
has begun. 

3. Having sown the seeds of revolution both in the centres 
of imperialism and in its rear, having weakened the might of 
imperialism in the -wmetropolises^^ and having shaken its do¬ 
mination in the colonies, the October Revolution has thereby 
put in jeopardy the very existence of world capitalism as a 


whole. . . , 

While the spontaneous development of capitalism in tne 

conditions of imperialism has passed—owing to its unevenness, 
owing to the inevitability of conflicts and armed collisioi^ 
owing, finally, to the unprecedented imperialist slaughter—in 
the process of the decay and the dying of capitalism, the October 
Revolution and the resultant dropping out of a vast country 
from the world system of capitalism could not but accelerate 
this process, undermining, bit by bit, the very foundations 

More^t^'^that. While shaking imperialism, the October 
Revolution has at the same time created-in the s^pe of the 
£st proletarian dictatorship-a powerful and open base for the 
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world revolutionary movement, a base such as the latter never 
possessed before and on which it now can rely for support. It 
has created a powerful and open centre of the world revolution¬ 
ary movement, such as the latter never possessed before and 
around which it can now rally, organising a wnited revolution¬ 
ary front of the proletarians and of the oppressed peoples of all 
countries against imperialism. 

This means, firstly, that the October Revolution inflicted 
a mortal wound on world capitalism from which the latter will 
never recover. For that very reason capitalism will never re¬ 
cover the <<equilibrium» and <<stability-> that it possessed before 
October. 

Capitalism may become partly stabilised, it may rationalise 
its production, turn over the administration of the country to 
fascism, temporarily hold down the working class; but it will 
never recover the «tranquillity.» the <<assurance,» the <<equilib- 
rium» and the ^<stability» that it flaunted before; for the crisis 
of world capitalism has reached the stage of development when 
the flames of revolution must inevitably break out, now in the 
centres of imperialism, now in the periphery reducing to naught 
the capitalist patchwork and daily bringing nearer the fall of 
capitalism. Exactly as in the well-known fable, «when it pulled 
its tail out of the mud, its beak got stuck; when it pulled its 
beak out, its tail got stuck.» 

This means, secondly, that the October Revolution has 
raised to such a height the strength and importance, the courage 
and the fighting preparedness of the oppressed classes of the 
whole world as to compel the ruling classes to reckon with 
them as a new^ important factor. Now the labouring masses of 
the world can no longer be regarded as a ■c<blind mob,» groping 
in the dark and devoid of prospects; for the October Rev¬ 
olution has created a beacon which illumines their path and 
opens up prospects for them. Whereas formerly there was no 
world-wide open forum from which the aspirations and striv¬ 
ings of the oppressed classes could be expounded and formu¬ 
lated, now such a forum exists in the shape of the first prole¬ 
tarian dictatorship. 

There is hardly room for doubt that the destruction of this 
forum would for a long time cast the gloom of unbridled, black 
reaction over the social and political life of the <<advanced coun- 
tries.» It cannot be denied that the very existence of a ^^Bolshe¬ 
vik state» puts a curb upon the dark forces of reaction, thus 
helping the oppressed classes in their struggle for liberation. 
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It is this that explains the savage hatred which the exploiters 
of all countries entertain for the Bolsheviks. 

History repeats itself, though on a new basis. Just as for¬ 
merly, during the period of the downfall of feudalism, the word 
«Jacobin» evoked dread and abhorrence among the aristocrats 
of all countries, so now, in the period of the downfall of capital^ 
ism, the word -c<Bolshevik» evokes dread and abhorrence among 
the bourgeois in all countries. And conversely, just as formerly 
Paris was the refuge and school for the revolutionary represen¬ 
tatives of the rising bourgeoisie, so now Moscow is the refuge 
and school for the revolutionary representatives of the rising 
proletariat. Hatred of the Jacobins did not save feudalism from 
collapse. Can there be any doubt that hatred of the Bolsheviks 
will not save capitalism from its inevitable downfall? 

The era of the ^<stability>> of capitalism has passed away, 
carrying away with it the legend of the indestructibility of the 
bourgeois order. 

The era of the collapse of capitalism has begun. 

4. The October Revolution cannot be regarded merely as a 
revolution in the sphere of economic and social-political re¬ 
lations. It is at the same time a revolution in the minds, a rev¬ 
olution in the ideology, of the working class. The October Rev¬ 
olution was born and gained strength under the banner of 
Marxism, under the banner of the idea of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, under the banner of Leninism, which is Marxism 
of the era of imperialism and proletarian revolutions. Hence it 
marks the victory of Marxism over reformism, the victory of 
Leninism over Social-Democratism, the victory of the Third In¬ 
ternational over the Second International. 

The October Revolution has brought into being an impas¬ 
sable chasm between Marxism and Social-Democratism, be¬ 
tween the policy of Leninism and the policy of Social-Democrat¬ 
ism. X 

Formerly, before the victory of the dictatorship of trie 

proletariat, Social-Democracy, while refraining from openly re¬ 
pudiating the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat but 
doing nothing, absolutely nothing, to bring nearer the realisa¬ 
tion of this idea, could flaunt the banner of Marxism, and it is 
obvious that this behaviour of Social-Democracy created no 
danger whatever for capitalism. Then, in that period, Social- 
Democracy was formally identified, or almost completely iden 

tified, with Marxism. , . 

Now, after the victory of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
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when everybody hss seen for himself to what Marxism leads 
and what its victory may signify. Social-Democracy is no longei- 
able to flaunt the banner of Marxism, can no longer coquet 
with the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat without creat¬ 
ing a certain danger for capitalism. Having long ago broken 
with the spirit of Marxism, it has found itself compelled to dis¬ 
card also the banner of Marxism; it has openly and unambig¬ 
uously taken a stand against the offspring of Marxism, against 
the October Revolution, against the first dictatorship of the 
proletariat in the world. 

Now it has had to dissociate itself from Marxism, and has 
actually done so; for under present conditions one cannot call 
oneself a Marxist unless one openly and devotedly supports the 
first proletarian dictatorship in the world, unless one wages 
a revolutionary struggle against one’s own bourgeoisie, unless 
one creates the. conditions for the victory of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat in one’s own country. 

A chasm has opened between Social-Democracy and Marx¬ 
ism. Henceforth, the only bearer and bulwark of Marxism is 
Leninism, communism. 

But matters did not end there. The October Revolution 
went further than drawing a demarcation line between Social- 
Democracy and Marxism; it relegated Social-Democracy to the 
camp of the direct defenders of capitalism against the first pro¬ 
letarian dictatorship in the world. When Messieurs the Adlers 
and Bauers, the Weises and Levis, Longuets and Blums abuse 
the ..Soviet regime^ and extol parliamentary ..democracy,- these 
gentlemen mean that they are fighting and will continue to 
light for the restoration of the capitalist order in the U.S.S.R., 
for the preservation of capitalist slavery in the «civilised» states. 

Present-day Social-Democratism is an ideological support 
of capitalism. Lenin was a thousand times right when he said 
that the present-day Social-Democratic politicians are <.real 
agents of the bourgeoisie in the working-class movement, the 
labour lieutenants of the capitalist class,» that in the «civil war 
between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie» they would inevi¬ 
tably range themselves ^-on the side of the ’Versaillese’ against 
the ’Communards.’» 

It is impossible to put an end to capitalism without putting 
an end to Social-Democratism in the labour movement. 
That is why the era of dying capitalism is also the era of dying 
Social-Democratism in the labour movement. 

The great significance of the October Revolution consists, 
among other things, in the fact that it marks the inevitable vie- 



tory of Leninism over Social-Democratism in the world labour 
movement. 

The era of the domination of the Second International and 
of Social-Democratism in the labour movement has ended. 

The era of the domination of Leninism and of the Third 
International has begun. 


Pravda, No. 255, 
November 6-7, 1927 
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The state apparatus and the struggle against bureaucracy. 
So much is being said about bureaucracy that there is no need 
to dilate on it. That elements of bureaucracy exist in our state, 
co-operative and Party apparatus, there can be no doubt. That 
it is necessary to combat the elements of bureaucracy, and that 
this task will confront us all the time, as long as we have state 
power, as long as the state exists, is also a fact. 

But one must know how far one can go. To carry the strug¬ 
gle against bureaucracy in the state apparatus to the point of 
destroying the state apparatus, of discrediting the state appa¬ 
ratus, of attempts to break it up—that means going against 
Leninism, means forgetting that our apparatus is a Soviet appa¬ 
ratus, which is a state apparatus of a higher type than any 
other state apparatus in the world. 

Wherein lies the strength of our state apparatus? In that it 
links the state power with the millions of workers and peasants 
through the Soviets. In that the Soviets are schools of adminis¬ 
tration for tens and hundreds of thousands of workers and 
peasants. In that the state apparatus does not fence itself off 
from the vast masses of the people, but merges with them 
through an incalculable number of mass organisations, all 
sorts of commissions, committees, conferences, delegate meet¬ 
ings, etc., which encompass the Soviets and in this way buttress 
the organs of government. 


Wherein lies the weakness of our state apparatus? In the 
existence within it of elements of bureaucracy, which spoil and 
distort its work. In order to eliminate bureaucracy from it*-and 
this cannot be done in one or two years—we must systematically 
improve the state apparatus, bring it closer to the masses, rein¬ 
vigorate it by bringing in new people loyal to the cause of 
the working class, remodel it in the spirit of communism, but 
not break it up or discredit it. Lenin was a thousand times 
right when he said: «Without an ^apparatus* we would have 
perished long ago. If we do not wage a systematic and stubborn 
struggle to improve the apparatus we shall perish before we 
have created the base for socialism.^ 

I shall not dilate on those defects in our state apparatus 
that are glaring enough as it is. I have in mind, primarily, 
^Mother Red Tape.» I have at hand a heap of materials on the 
matter of red tape, exposing the criminal negligence of a number 
of judicial, administrative, insurance, co-operative and other 
organisations. 

Here is a peasant who went to a certain insurance office 
twent>-one times to get some matter put right, and even then 
failed to get any result. 

Here is another peasant, an old man of sixty-six, who 
v/alked 600 versts to get his case cleared up at an Uyexd Social 
Maintenance Office, and even then failed to get any result. 

Here is an old peasant woman, fifty-six years old, who, in 
response to a summons by a people’s court, walked 500 versts 
and travelled over 600 versts by horse and cart, and even then 
failed to get justice done. 

A multitude of such facts could be quoted. It is not worth 
while enumerating them. But this is a disgrace to us, comrades! 
How can such outrageous things be tolerated? 

Lastly, facts about -«demoting.» It appears, that in addition 
to workers who are promoted, there are also such as are ■‘-‘de¬ 
moted,» who are pushed into the background by their own com¬ 
rades, not because they are incapable or inefficient, but because 
they are conscientious and honest in their work. 

Here is a worker, a tool-maker, who was promoted to a 
managerial post at his plant because he was a capable and in¬ 
corruptible man. He worked for a couple of years, worked hon¬ 
estly, introduced order, put a stop to inefficiency and waste. 
But, working in this way, he trod on the toes of a gang of so- 
called «Communists,>*- he disturbed their peace and quiet. And 
what happened? This gang of -wCommunistsw put a spoke in his 
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wheel and thus compelled him to <<demote himself,» as much 
as to say: «You. wanted to be smarter than us, you wont let 
us live and make a bit in quiet—so take a back seat, brother.» 

Here is another worker, also a tool-maker, an adjuster of 
bolt-cutting machines, who was promoted to a managerial post 
at his factory. He worked zealously and honestly. But, working 
in this way. he disturbed somebody's peace and quiet. And what 
happened? A pretext was found and they got rid of this ^<trouble- 
some» comrade. How did this promoted comrade leave, what 
were his feelings? Like this: -<In whatever post I was appointed 
to I tried to justify the confidence that was placed in me. But 
this promotion played a dirty trick on me and I shall never 
forget it. They threw mud at me. My wish to bring everything 
into the light of day remained a mere wish. Neither the works 
committee, nor the management, nor the Party unit would listen 
to me. I am finished with promotion. I would not take an¬ 
other managerial post even if offered my weight in gold» 
(Trud/'^ No. 128, June 9, 1927). 

But this is a disgrace to us, comrades! How can such out¬ 
rageous things be tolerated? 

The Party's task is, in fighting against bureaucracy and 
for the improvement of the state apparatus, to extirpate with 
a red-hot iron such outrageous things in our practical work 
as those I have just spoken about. 

Concerning Lenin's slogan about the cultural revolution. The 
surest remedy for bureaucracy is raising the cultural level of 
the workers and peasants. One can curse and denounce bureau¬ 
cracy in the state apparatus, one can stigmatise and pillory bu¬ 
reaucracy in our practical work, but unless the masses of the 
workers reach a certain level of culture, which will create the 
possibility, the desire, the ability to control the state apparatus 
from below, by the masses of the workers themselves, bureau¬ 
cracy will continue to exist in spite of everything. Therefore, 
the cultural development of the working class and of the mas¬ 
ses of the working peasantry, not only the development of lite¬ 
racy, although literacy is the basis of all culture, but primarily 
the cultivation of the ability to take part in the administration 
of the country, is the chief lever for improving the state and 
every other apparatus. This is the sense and significance of 
Lenin's slogan about the cultural revolution. 

Here is what Lenin said about this in March 1922, before 
the opening of the Eleventh Congress of our Party, in his letter 
to the Central Committee addressed to Comrade Molotov: 
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«The chief thing we lack is culture, ability to administer .... Econ- 
omically and politically NEP fully ensures us the possibility of laying 
the foundation of socialist economy,* It is ’only* a mattet of the cultural 
forces of the proletariat and of its vanguard.»^^ 

These words of Lenin’s must not be forgotten, comrades. 
(Voices: -«Quit€ right!») 

Hence the Party*s task: to exert greater efforts to raise 
the cultural level of the working class and of the working strata 
of the peasantry. 


Pravda, No. 279, and 282; 
December 6 and 9, 1927 
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SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE EIGHTH CONGRESS 
OF THE ALL-UNION LENINIST YOUNG COMMUNIST 

LEAGUE‘2 

May 16, 1928 


Comrades, it is the accepted thing at congresses to speak 
of achievements. That we have achievements is beyond ques¬ 
tion. They, these achievements, are, of course, not in consider¬ 
able, and there is no reason to hide them. But, comrades, it has 
become a practice with us lately to talk so much of achieve¬ 
ments, and sometimes so affectedly, that one loses all desire 
to speak of them once again. Allow me, therefore, to depart 
from the general practice and to say a few words not about 
our achievements, but about our weaknesses and our tasks in 

connection with these weaknesses. 

I am referring, comrades, to the tasks involved by the 
questions of our internal work of construction. 

These tasks relate to three questions: that of the line of 
our political work, that of stimulating the activity of the broad 
mass of the people in general and of the working class in par¬ 
ticular, and of stimulating the struggle against bureaucracy, and, 
lastly, that of training new personnel for our work of econ¬ 
omic construction. 


1 

STRENGTHEN THE READINESS FOR ACTION OF THE WORKING 

CLASS 


Let us begin with the first question. The characteristic 
feature of the period we are now passing through is that for 
five years already we have been building in conditions of pea- 
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ceful development. When I say peaceful development, I am 
referring not only to the absence of war with external enemies, 
but also to the absence of the elements of civil war at home. 
That is what we mean by conditions of the peaceful development 
of our work of construction. 

You know that in order to win these conditions of peaceful 
development, we had to fight the capitalists of the whole world 
for three years. You know that we did win those conditions, 
and we consider that one of our greatest achievements. But, 
comrades, every gain, and this gain is no exception, has its 
obverse side. The conditions of peaceful development have not 
been without their effect on us. They have laid their imprint 
on our work, on cur executive personnel, on their mentality. 
During these five years we have been advancing smoothly, as 
though on rails. And the effect of this has been to induce the 
belief in some of our executives that everything is going swim¬ 
mingly, that we are as good as travelling on an express train, 
and that we are being carried on the rails non-stop straight to 
socialism. 

From this has sprung the theory of things going «of their 
own accord,» the theory of <-muddling through,» the theory that 
-(•^everything will come out right>» that there are no classes in 
our country, that our enemies have calmed down, and that 
everything will go according to the book. Hence a certain ten¬ 
dency to inertia, to somnolence. Well, it is this mentality of som¬ 
nolence, this mentality of relying on the work going right -«of its 
own accord» that constitutes the obverse side of the period of 
peaceful development. 

Why are such states of mind so dangerous? Because they 
throw dust into the eyes of the working class, prevent it from 
seeing its enemies, lull it with boastful talk about the weakness 
of our enemies, undermine its readiness for action. 

We must not allow ourselves to be reassured by the fact 
that we have a million members in our Party, two million in 
the Young Communist League and ten million in the trade 
unions, and believe that this is all that is required for complete 
victory over our enemies. That is not true, comrades. History 
tells us that some of the biggest armies perished because they 
grew conceited, had too much faith in their own strengtn, 
paid too little heed to the strength of their enemies, gave them¬ 
selves over to somnolence, lost their readiness for action, and at 

a critical moment were caught unawares. 

The biggest party may be caught unawares, the 
party may perish, if it does not learn the lessons of history 
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and does not work day in and day out to forge the readiness 
for action of its class. To be caught unawares is a most dange¬ 
rous thing, comrades. To be caught unawares is to fall prey to 
^surprises,- to panic in face of the enemy. And panic leads to 

break-down, to defeat, to destruction. 

I could give you many examples from the history of our 
armies during the civil war, examples of small detachments 
routing big military formations when the lattei were lacking 
in readiness for action. I could tell you how in 1920 three cavalry 
divisions, with a total of not less than 5,000 cavalrymen, were 
routed and put to disorderly flight by a single infantry battalion 
just because they, the cavalry divisions, were caught unawares 
and succumbed to panic in face of an enemy about whom they 
knew nothing, and who was extremely weak numerically and 
could have been shattered at one blow if these divisions had 
,not been in a state of somnolence, and then of panic and con¬ 
fusion. 

The same must be said of our Party, our Young Communist 
League, our trade unions, our forces in general. It is not true that 
we no ionger have class enemies, that they have been smashed 
and eliminated. No. comrades, our class enemies still exist. They 
not only exist, they are growing and trying to take action against 
the Soviet Government. 

That was shown by our procurement difficulties last win¬ 
ter. when the capitalist elements in the countryside tried to 
sabotage the policy of the Soviet Government. 

It was shown by the Shakhty affair, which was the expres¬ 
sion of a joint attack on the Soviet regime launched by inter¬ 
national capital and the bourgeoisie in our country. 

It is shown by numerous facts in the sphere of home and 
foreign policy, facts which are known to you and which there 
is no need to dwell on here. 

To keep silent about these enemies of the working class 
would be wrong. To underrate the strength of the class enemies 
of the working class would be criminal. To keep silent about 
all this would be particularly wrong now, in the period of our 
peaceful development, when there is a certain favourable soil 
for the theory of somnolence and of things going <<of their 
own accord,» which undermines the readiness for action of the 
working class. 

The procurement crisis and the Shakhty affair were of 
tremendous educational value, because they shook up all our 
organisations, discredited the theory of things going «oi their 
own accord,>v and once more stressed the existence of class ene- 
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mies, showing that they are alive, are not dozing, and that in 
order to combat them we must enhance the strength of the 
working class, its vigilance, its revolutionary spirit, its readi¬ 
ness for action. 

From this follows the immediate task of the Party, the po¬ 
litical line of its day-to-day work: to enhance the readiness of 
the working class for action against its class enemies. 

It must be said that this Y.C.L. congress, and especially 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, have now come closer than ever be¬ 
fore to this task. You know that the importance of this task 
is being stressed by speakers here and by articles in Komso¬ 
molskaya Pravda. That is very good, comrades. It is necessary 
only that this task should not be regarded as a temporary 
and transient one, for the task of enhancing the readiness of 
the proletariat for action is one that must imbue all our work 
so long as there are classes in our country and so long as capital¬ 
ist encirclement exists. 


II 

ORGANISE MASS CRITICISM FROM BELOW 


The second question concerns the task of combatmg bu¬ 
reaucracy, of organising mass criticism of our shortcomings, of 

organising mass control from below. 

Bureaucracy is one of the worst enemies of our progress. 
It exists in all our organisations-Party, Y.C.L., trade-union and 
econmic. When people talk of bureaucrats, they usually point 
to the old non-Party officials, who as a rule are depicted m 
our cartoons as men wearing spectacles. That is not quite true, 
comrades. If it were only a question of the old bureaucrate.^the 
fight against bureaucracy would be very easy. The trouble i 
tl^t it is not a matter of the old bureaucrats. It is a mal^r 
of the new bureaucrats, bureaucrats who syinpathise with me 

Soviet Government, and finally, communist bureaucrats. The 
communist bureaucrat is the most dangerous type of bmeau 
crat Why? Because he masks his bureaucracy with the title 
of Party member. And, unfortunately, we have quite a number 

of such communist bureaucrats. read 

Take our Party organisations. You have no doubt rea 

about the Smolensk affair, the Artyomovsk affair and so on. 
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What do you think, were they matters of chance? What is the 
explanation of these shameful instances of corruption and moral 
deterioration in certain of our Party organisations? The fact that 
Party monopoly was carried to absurd lengths, that the voice 
of the rank and file was stifled, that inner-Party democracy 
was abolished and bureaucracy became rife. How is this evil to 
be combated? I think that there is not and cannot be any other 
way of combating this evil than by organising control from 
below by the Party masses, by implanting inner-Party demo¬ 
cracy. What objection can there be to rousing the fury of the 
mass of the Party membership against these corrupt elements 
and giving it the opportunity to send such elements packing? 
There can hardly be any objection to that. 

Or take the Young Communist League, for instance. You 
will not deny, of course, that here and there in the Young Com¬ 
munist League there are utterly corrupt elements against whom 
it is absolutely essential to wage a ruthless struggle. But let us 
leave aside the corrupt elements. Let us take the latest fact 
of an unprincipled struggle waged by groups within the Young 
Communist League around personalities, a struggle which is 
poisoning the atmosphere in the Young Communist League. 
Why is it that you can find as many ^<Kosarevites» and «So- 
bolevites» as you like in the Young Communist League, while 
Marxists have to be looked for with a candle? What does this 
indicate, if not that a process of bureaucratic petrification is 
taking place in certain sections of the Y.C.L. top leadership? 

And the trade unions? Who will deny that in the trade 
unions there is bureaucracy in plenty? We have production con¬ 
ferences in the factories. We have temporary control commis¬ 
sions in the trade unions. It is the task of these organisations 
to rouse the masses, to bring our shortcomings to light and to 
indicate ways and means of improving our constructive wprk. 
Why are these organisations not developing? Why are they not 
seething with activity? Is it not obvious that it is bureaucracy 
in the trade unions, coupled with bureaucracy in the Party or¬ 
ganisations, that is preventing these highly important organisa¬ 
tions of the working class from developing? 

Lastly, our economic organisations. Who will deny that our 
economic bodies suffer from bureaucracy? Take the Shakhty 
affair as an illustration. Does not the Shakhty affair indicate 
that our economic bodies are not speeding ahead, but crawling 
dragging their feet? ' 

How are we to put an end to bureaucracy in all these 
organisations? 
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There is only one sole way of doing this, and that is to 
organise control from below, to organise criticism of the. bureau¬ 
cracy in our institutions, of their shortcomings and their mis¬ 
takes. by the vast masses of the working class. 

I know that by rousing the fury of the masses of the work¬ 
ing people against the bureaucratic distortions in our organisa¬ 
tions, we sometimes have to tread on the toes of some of 
our comrades who have past services to their credit, but who 
are now suffering from the disease of bureaucracy. But ought 
this to stop our work of organising control from below? I 
think that it ought not and must not. For their past services 
we should take off our hats to them, but for their present 
blunders and bureaucracy it would be quite in order to give 
them a good drubbing. How else? Why not do this if the inter¬ 
ests of the work demand it? 

There is talk of critcism from above, criticism by the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, by the Central Committee 
of our Party and so on. That, of course, is all very good. But 
it is still far from enough. More, it is by no means the chief 
thing now. The chief thing now is to start a broad tide of criti¬ 
cism from below against bureaucracy in general, against short¬ 
comings in our work in particular. Only by organising twofold 
pressure—from above and from below—and only by shifting 
the principal stress to criticism from below, can we count on 
waging a successful struggle against bureaucracy and on rooting 
it out. 

It would be a mistake to think that only the leaders possess 
experience in constructive work. That is not true, comrades. 
The vast masses of the workers who are engaged in building 
our industry are day by day accumulating vast experience in 
construction, experience which is not a whit less valuable to 
us than the experience of the leaders. Mass criticism from 
below, control from below, is needed by us in order that, among 
other things, this experience of the vast masses should not be 
wasted, but be reckoned with and translated into practice. 

From this follows the immediate task of the Party: to wage 
a ruthless struggle against bureaucracy, to organise mass criti¬ 
cism from below, and to take this criticism into account when 
adopting practical decisions for eliminating our shortcomings. 

It cannot be said that the Young Communist League, and 
especially Komsomolskaya Pravda, have not appreciated the 
importance of this task. The shortcoming here is that often the 
fulfilment of this task is not carried out completely. And in or- 
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der to carry it out completely, it is necessary to give heed not 
only to criticism, but also to the results of criticism, to the im¬ 
provements that are introduced as a result of criticism. 



THE YOUTH MUST MASTER SCIENCE 


The third task concerns the question of organising new 
cadres for socialist construction. 

Before us, comrades, lies the gigantic task of reconstruct¬ 
ing our entire national economy. In the sphere of agriculture, 
we must lay the foundation of large-scale, united, socially-con¬ 
ducted farming. You no doubt know from Comrade Molotov’s 
manifesto''^ published today that the Soviet Government is 
tackling the very formidable task of uniting the small, scattered 
peasant farms into collective farms and creating new large state 
farms for grain production. Unless these tasks are accomplished, 
substantial and rapid progress will be impossible. 

Whereas in industry the Soviet regime rests upon the largest- 
scale and most highly concentrated form of production, in 
agriculture it rests upon the most scattered and small-scale 
peasant economy, which is of a semi-commodity character and 
yields a far smaller surplus of marketable grain than the pre¬ 
war economy, despite the fact that the crop areas have reached 
pre-war levels. That is the basis for all sorts of difficulties that 
may arise in the sphere of grain procurements in future. In 
order to extricate ourselves from this situation, we must serious¬ 
ly set about organising large-scale socially-conducted produc¬ 
tion in agriculture. But in order to organise large-scale farming, 
we must have a knowledge of agricultural science. And know¬ 
ledge entails study. Yet we have scandalously few people with 
a knowledge of agricultural science. Hence the task of train- 

mg new, young cadres of builders of a new, socially-conducted 
agriculture. 

In the sphere of industry the situation is much better. But, 
here, too, lack of new cadres of builders is retarding our pro¬ 
gress. It suffices to recall the Shakhty affair to realise how 
accute the problem is of training new cadres of builders of 
socialist industry. Of course, we have old experts in the build- 
mg of mdustry. But, firstly, there are very few of them, se- 
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condly, not all of them want to build a new industry, thirdly, 
many of them do not understand the new construction tasks, 
and, fourthly, a large proportion of them are already old and 
are going out of commission. In order to advance matters, we 
must train at a high speed new cadres of experts, drawn from 
the working class, the Communists and members of the Young 
Communist League. 

We have plenty of people who are willing to build and to 
direct the work of construction both in agriculture and in in¬ 
dustry. But we have scandalously few people who know how to 
build and direct. On the contrary, our ignorance in this sphere 
is abysmal. More, there are people among us who are prepared 
to extol our lack of knowledge. If you are illiterate or cannot 
write grammatically and are proud of your backwardness—you 
are a worker -«at the bench,» you deserve honour and respect. 
But if you have climbed out of your ignorance, have learned 
to read and write and have mastered science—you are an alien 
element who has ^broken away» from the masses, you have cea¬ 
sed to be a worker. 

I consider that we shall not advance a single step until we 
root out this barbarism and boorishness, this barbaric attitude 
towards science and men of culture. The working class cannot 
become the real master of the country if it does not succeed in 
overcoming its lack of culture, if it does not succeed in creating 
its own intelligentsia, if it does not master science and learn 

to administer economy on scientific lines. ^ ^ 

It must be realised, comrades, that the conditions of the 
struggle today are not what they were at the time of the civil 
war. At the time of the civil war it was possible to capture 
enemy positions by dash, courage, daring, by cavalry assaults. 
Today, in the conditions of peaceful economic construction, ca¬ 
valry assaults can only do harm. Courage and daring are 
now as much as before. But courage and darmg alone will not 

carry us very far. In order to beat the enemy now,^e mi«t 
know how to build industry, agriculture, transport, trade , 
must abandon the haughty and supercilious attitude towards 


In order to build, we must have knowledge maste^ of 
lienee. And knowledge entails study. We must ^tudy persev 
lelv and patiently. We must learn from everyone, both fr<OT 
ur LSii^d from our friends, especially from our enemi^ 

fe must clench our teeth and study, not 

« _x At otir DflCiCWflruncss* 
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Before us stands a fortress. That fortress is called science, 
with its numerous branches of knowledge. We must capture that 
fortress at all costs. It is our youth who must capture that 
fortress, if they want to be builders of the new life, if they 

want to be real successors of the old guard. 

We cannot now confine ourselves to training communist 

cadres in general, Bolshevik cadres in general, people who are 
able to prattle a little about everything. Dilettantism and the 
know-all attitude are now shackles on our feet. We now need 
Bolshevik experts in metalurgy, textiles, fuel, chemistry, agri¬ 
culture, transport, trade* accountancy, and so on and so forth. 
We now need whole groups, hundreds and thousands of new 
Bolshevik cadres capable of becoming masters of their subject 
in the most diverse branches of knowledge. Failing this, it is 
useless to think of any swift rate of socialist construction in 
our country. Failing this, it is useless to think that we can 
overtake and outstrip the advanced capitalist countries. 

We must master science, we must train new cadres of 
Bolshevik experts in all branches of knowledge, we must study, 
study and study most perseveringly. That is the task now. 

A mass campaign of the revolutionary youth for science 
—that is what we need now, comrades. 


Pravda, No. 113, 
May 17, 1928 


THE RIGHT DANGER IN THE C.P.S.U.(B.) 


Speech Delivered at the Plenum 
of the Moscow Committee and Moscow Control 

Commission of the C.P.S.U.fBJ 
October 19, 1928 


I think, comrades, that we must first rid our minds of tri¬ 
vialities, of personal matters, and so forth, in order to settle the 
question which interests us, that of the Right deviation. 

Is there a Right, opportunist danger in our Party? Do 
there exist objective conditions favourable to the development 
of such a danger? How should this danger be fought? These 
are the questions that now confront us. 

But we shall not settle this question of the Right deviation 
unless we purge it of all the trivialities and adventitious ele¬ 
ments which have surrounded it and which prevent us from 


understanding its essence. 

Zapolsky is wrong in thinking that the question of the Right 
deviation is an accidental one. He asserts that it is all not a 
matter of a Right deviation, but of petty squabbles, personal 
intrigues, etc. Let us assume for a moment that petty squabbles 
and personal intrigues do play some part here, as in all struggles. 
But to explain everything by petty squabbles and to fail to 
see the essence of the question behind the squabbles, is to de¬ 


part from the correct, Marxist path. 

A large, united organisation of long standing, such as the 

Moscow organisation undoubtedly is, could not be stirred up 
from top to bottom and set into motion by the efforte of a few 
squabblers or intriguers. No, comrades, such miracles do not 
happen. That is apart from the fact that the strength and pow^ 
of the Moscow organisation cannot be estimated so lightly. UD- 

nmfmind causes have been at work here, causes 
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which have nothing to do with either petty squabbles or in¬ 
trigues. 

Fruntov is also wrong, for although he admits the existence 
of a Right danger, he does not think it worth while for serious, 
busy people to concern themselves with it seriously. In his 
opinion, the question of the Right deviation is a subject for 
noise-makers, not for serious people. I quite understand Fruntov: 
he is so absorbed in the day-to-day practical work that he has 
no time to think about the prospects of our development. But 
that does not mean that we must convert the narrow, practi¬ 
cal empiricism of certain of our Party workers into a dogma of 
our work of construction. A healthy practicalism is a good thing; 
but if it loses sight of the prospects in the work and fails to 
subordinate the work to the basic line of the Party, it becomes 
a drawback. And yet it should not be difficult to understand 
that the question of the Right deviation is a question of the 
basic line of our Party; it is the question as to whether the 
prospects of development outlined by our Party at the Fifteenth 
Congress are correct or incorrect. 

Those comrades who in discussing the problem of the Right 
deviation concentrate on the question of the individuals repre¬ 
senting the Right deviation are also wrong. Show us who are 
the Rights and the conciliators, they say, name them, so that 
we can deal with them accordingly. That is not the correct 
way of presenting the question. Individuals, of course, play some 
part. Nevertheless, the question is not one of individuals, but 
of the conditions, of the situation, giving rise to the Right danger 
in the Party. Individuals can be kept out, but that does not 
mean that we have thereby cut the roots of the Right danger in 
our Party. Hence, the question of individuals does not settle 
the matter, although it is undoubtedly of interest. 

In this connection I cannot help recalling an incident which 
occurred in Odessa at the end of 1919 and the beginning of 1920, 
when our forces, having driven Denikin’s forces out of the 
Ukraine, were crushing the last remnants of his armies in the 
area of Odessa. One group of Red Army men searched high and 
low for the «Entente» in Odessa, convinced that if they could 
only capture it—the Entente—the war vould be over. It is 
conceivable that our Red Army men might have captured some 
representatives of the Entente in Odesa, but that, of course, 
would not have settled the question of the Entente, for the 
roots of the Entente did not lie in Odessa, although Odessa at 

that time was the Denikinites’ last terrain, but in world capital¬ 
ism. 
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The same can be said of certain of our comrades, who in 
the question of the Right deviation concentrate on ^e indi¬ 
viduals representing that deviation, and forget about the condi¬ 
tions that give rise to it. 

That is why we must first of all elucidate here the condi¬ 
tions that give rise to the Right, and also to the -(<Left» (Trotsk¬ 
yist), deviation from the Leninist line. 

Under capitalist conditions the Right deviation in com¬ 
munism signifies a tendency, an inclination that has not yet 
taken shape, it is true, and is perhaps not yet consciously real¬ 
ised, but nevertheless a tendency of a section of the Commtm- 
ists to depart from the revolutionary line of Marxism in the 
direction of Social-Democracy. When certain groups of Com¬ 
munists deny the expediency of the slogan -<<class against class» 
in election campaigns (France), or are opposed to the Communist 
Party nominating its own candidates (Britain), or are disinclined 
to make a sharp issue of the fight against «Leit» Social-Demo¬ 
cracy (Germany), etc., etc., it means that there are people in 
the Communist Parties who are striving to adapt communism 
to Social-Democratism. 

A victory of the Right deviation in the Communist Parties 
of the capitalist countries would mean the ideological rout of 
the Communist Parties and an enormous strengthening ^ of 
Social-Democratism. And what does an enormous strengthening 
of Social-Democratism mean? It means the strengthening and 
consolidation of capitalism, for Social-Democracy is the main 
support of capitalism in the working class. 

Consequently, a victory of the Right deviation in the Com¬ 
munist Parties of the capitalist countries would lead to a 
development of the conditions necessary for the preservation 
of capitalism. 

Under the conditions of Soviet development, when cap¬ 
italism has already been overthrown, but its roots have not yet 
been torn out, the Right deviation in communism signifies a 
tendency, an inclination that has not yet taken shape, it is true, 
and is perhaps not yet consciously realised, but nevertheless a 
tendency of a section of the Communists to depart from the 
general line of our Party in the direction of bourgeois 
When certain circles of our Communists strive to drag the Party 
back from the decisions of the Fifteenth Congress, by 
the need for an offensive against the capitalist elements m the 
countryside; or demand a contraction of our industp^, m the 
belief that its present rapid rate of development is fatal for the 
country; or deny the expediency of subsidies, to the collective 
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farms and state farms, in the belief that such subsidies are 
money thrown to the winds; or deny the expediency of fighting 
against bureaucracy by methods of self-criticism, in the belief 
that self-criticism undermines our apparatus; or demand that 
the monopoly of foreign trade be relaxed, etc., etc., it means 
that there are people in the ranks of our Party who are striving, 
perhaps without themselves realising it, to adapt our socialist 
construction to the tastes and requirements of the .<Soviet>v 

bourgeoisie. _ 

A victory of the Right deviation in our Party would mean 

an enormous strengthening of the capitalist elements in our 
country. And what does the strengthening of the capitalist 
elements in our country mean? It means weakening the prole¬ 
tarian dictatorship and increasing the chances of the restoration 

of capitalism. 

Consequently, a victory of the Right deviation in our 
Party would mean a development of the conditions necessary 

for the restoration of capitalism in our country. 

Have we in our Soviet country any of the conditions that 
would make the restoration of capitalism possible? Yes. we have. 
That, comrades, may appear strange, but it is a fact. We have 
overthrown capitalism, we have established the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, we are developing our socialist industry at 
a rapid pace and are linking peasant economy with it. But 
we have not yet torn out the roots of capitalism. Where are 
these roots imbedded? They are imbedded in commodity pro¬ 
duction, in small production in the towns and, especially, the 

countryside. 

As Lenin says, the strength of capitalism lies «in the 
strength of small production. For, unfortunately, small pro¬ 
duction is still very, very widespread in the world, and small 
productin engenders capitalism and the bourgeoisie contin¬ 
uously, daily, hourly, spontaneously, and on a mass scale» (see 
Vol. XXV, p. 173). 

It is clear that, since small production bears a mass, and 
even a predominant character in our country, and since it 
engenders capitalism and the bourgeoisie continuously and on 
a mass scale, particularly under the conditions of NEP, we 
have in our country conditions which make the restoration of 
capitalism possible. 

Have we in our Soviet country the necessary means and 
forces to abolish, to eliminate the possibility of the restoration 
of capitalism? Yes, we have. And it is this fact that proves 
the correctness of Lenin’s thesis on the possibility of building 
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a complete socialist society in the U.S.S.R, For this purpose it 
IS necessary to consolidate the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
strengthen the alliance between the working class and peas- 
antry, develop our key positions from the standpoint of in¬ 
dustrialising the country, develop industry at a rapid rate, 
electrify the country, place the whole of our national economy 
on a new technical basis, organise the peasantry into co¬ 
operatives on a mass scale and increase the yield of its farms, 
gradually unite the individual peasant farms into socially- 
conducted, collective farms, develop state farms, restrict and 
overcome the capitalist elements in town and country, etc., etc. 

Here is what Lenin says on this subject: 

-«As long as we live in a small-peasant countty, there is a surer 
economic basis for capitalism in Russia than for communism. This must 
be borne in mind. Anyone who has carefully observed life in the coun¬ 
tryside, as compared with life in the towns, knows that we have not 
torn out the roots of capitalism and have not undermined the founda¬ 
tion, the basis of the internal enemy. The latter depends on small-scale 
production, and there is only one way of undermining it, namely, to 
place the economy of the country, including agriculture, on a new tech¬ 
nical basis, the technical basis of modern large-scale production. And it' 
is only electricity that is such a basis. Communism is Soviet power plus 
the electrification of the whole country. Otherwise, the country will 
remain a small-peasant country, and we have got to understand that 
clearly. We are weaker than capitalism, not only on a world scale, but 
also within the country. Everybody knows this. We a-re conscious of it, 
and we shall see to it that our economic base is transformed from a small- 
peasant base into a large-scale industrial base. Only when the country 
has been electrificed, only when our industry, our agriculture, our trans¬ 
port system have been placed upon the technical basis of modern large- 
scale industry, shall we achieve final victory>- (Vol. XXVI, pp. 46-47). 

It follows, firstly, that as long as we live in a small-peasant 
country, as long as we have not torn out the roots of capitalism, 
there is a surer economic basis for capitalism than for commun¬ 
ism. It may happen that you cut down a tree but fail to tear 
out the roots: your strength does not suffice for this. Hence the 
possibility of the restoration of capitalism in our country. 

Secondly, it follows that besides the possibility of the 
restoration of capitalism there is also the possibility of the 
victory of socialism in our country, because we can destroy the 
possibility of the restoration of capitalism, we can tear out the 
roots of capitalism and achieve final victory over capitalism in 
our country, if we intensify the work of electrifying the country, 
if we place our industry, agriculture and transport on 
the technical basis of modern, large-scale industry. Hence the 
possibility of the victory of socialism in our country. 
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Lastly, it follows that we cannot build socialism in industry 
alone and leave agriculture to the mercy of spontaneous develop¬ 
ment on the assumption that the countryside will automatically 
follow the lead of the towns. The existence of socialist industry 
in the towns is the principal factor in the socialist transforma¬ 
tion of the countryside. But it does not mean that that factor 
is quite sufficient. If the socialist towns are to take the lead 
of the peasant countryside all the way, it is essential, as 
Lenin says, «to place the economy of the country, including 
agriculture * on a new technical basis, the technical basis of 
modern large-scale production.» 

Does this quotation from Lenin contradict another of his 
statements, to the effect that ^<NEP fully ensures us the possi¬ 
bility* of laying the foundation of a socialist economy»? No, 
it does not. On the contrary, the two statements fully coincide. 
Lenin by no means says that NEP gives us socialism' ready¬ 
made. Lenin merely says that NEP ensures us the possibility of 
laying the foundation of a socialist economy. There is a great 
difference between the possibility ' of building socialism 
and the actual building of socialism. Possibility and actuality 
must not be confused. It is precisely for the purpose of trans¬ 
forming possibility into actuality that Lenin proposes the elec¬ 
trification of the country and the placing of industry, agricul¬ 
ture and transport on the technical basis of modern large-scale 
production as a condition for the final victory of socialism in 
our country. 

But this condition for the building of socialism cannot be 
fulfilled in one or two years. It is impossible in one or two 
years to industrialise the country, build up a powerful industry, 
organise the vast masses of the peasantry into co-operatives^ 
place agriculture on a new technical basis, unite the individual 
peasant farms into large collective farms, develop state farms, 
and restrict and overcome the capitalist elements in town and 
country. Years and years of intense constructive work by the 
proletarian dictatorship will be needed for this. And until that 
is accomplished—and it cannot be accomplished all at once—we 
shall remain a small-peasant country, where small production 
engenders capitalism and the bourgeoisie continuously and on a 

mass scale, and where the danger of the restoration of capital¬ 
ism remains. 


* My italics.—J. St. 
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And since our proletariat does not live in a vacuum, but 
in the midst of the most actual and real life with all its variety 
of forms, the bourgeois elements arising on the basis of small 
production <<encircle the proletariat on every side with petty- 
bourgeois elemental forces, by means of which they permeate 
and corrupt the proletariat and continually cause relapses among 
the proletariat into petty-bourgeois spinelessness, disunity, 
individualism, and alternate moods of exaltation and dejection^- 
(Lenin, Vol. XXV, p. 189), thereby introducing into the ranks 
of the proletariat and of its Party a certain amount of vacilla¬ 
tion, a certain amount of wavering. 

There you have the root and the basis of all sorts of vacilla¬ 
tions and deviations from the Leninist line in the ranks of our 

Psrty. 

That is why the Right and «Left» deviations in our Party 

cannot be regarded as a trifling matter. 

Where does the danger of the Right, frankly opportunist, 
deviation in our Party lie? In the fact that it underestimates the 
strength of our enemies, the strength of capitalism: it does no 
see the danger of the restoration of capitalism; it does not 
understand the mechanism of the class struggle under tne 
dictatorship of the proletariat and therefore so readily agrees 
to make concessions to capitalism, demanding a slowing down ol 
the rate of development of our industry, demanding concessions 
for the capitalist elements in town and country, demandmg ttia 
the question of coUective farms and state farms relegat^ to 
the backround, demanding that the monopoly of foreign traae 


^ ^There’is^no doubt that the triumph of the Right deviation 
in our Party would unleash the forces of 

the revolutionary positions of the proletariat and increase tne 
chances of the restoration of capitalism in our country. 
Where does the danger of the 

S r enSSefthe strength of capitalism; it sees only he possi¬ 
bility of the restoration of capitalism, but cannot s^ th P 

way to despair and is obliged to console itself with chatter abo 

Thermidor tendencies in our Party. . 

From the words of Lenin that «as long as we live ^ ^ 
peasant country, there is a surer economic to for capdf^^ 

in Russia than for commun^m,>. the m the 

U.S.S.R. at all; that we cannot get anywhere with the pe 
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that the idea of an alliance between the working class and the 
peasantry is an obsolete idea; that unless a victorious revolution 
in the West comes to our aid the dictatorship of the proletariat 
in the U.S.S.R. must fall or degenerate; that unless we adopt 
the fantastic plan of super-industrialisation, even at the cost of 
a split with the peasantry, the cause of socialism in the U.S.S.R. 
must be regarded as doomed. 

Hence the adventurism in the policy of the -«Left» deviation. 
Hence its -«superhuman» leaps in the sphere of policy. 

There is no doubt that the triumph of the «Left» deviation 
in our Party would lead to the working class being separated 
from its peasant base, to the vanguard of the working class 
being separated from the rest of the working-class masses, and, 
consequently, to the defeat of the proletariat and to facilitating 
conditions for the restoration of capitalism. 

You see, therefore, that both these dangers, the ^<Left» and 
the Right, both these deviations from the Leninist line, the 
Right and’the ^<Left,» lead to the same result, although from dif¬ 
ferent directions. 

Which of these dangers is worse? In my opinion one is as 
bad as the other. 

The difference between these deviations from the point of 
view of successfully combating them consists in the fact that 
the danger of the ^<Left» deviation is at the present moment 
more obvious to the Party than the danger of the Right devia¬ 
tion. The fact that an intense struggle has been waged against 
the ^<Left» deviation for several years now has, of course, not 
been without its value for the Party. It is clear that the Party 
has learned a great deal in the years of the fight against the 
«Left,» Trotskyist deviation and cannot now be easily deceived 

by -«Left» phrases. 

As for the Right danger* which existed before, but which 
has now become more prominent because of the growth of the 
petty-bourgeois elemental forces resulting from last year’s grain 
procurement crisis, I think it is not quite so obvious to certain 
sections of our Party. That is why our task must be—while not 
in the least relaxing the fight against the ^.Left,» Trotskyist 
danger—to lay the emphasis on the fight against the Right 
deviation and to take all measures to make the danger of this 
deviation as obvious to the Party as the Trotskyist danger. 

The question of the Right deviation would not, perhaps, 
be as acute as it is now, were it not for the fact that it is con¬ 
nected with the difficulties accompanying our development. But 
the whole point is that the existence of the Right deviation 
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complicates the difficulties accompanying our development and 
hinders our efforts to overcome these difficulties. And for the 
very reason that the Right danger hinders the efforts to over¬ 
come the difficulties, the question of overcoming the Right 
danger has assumed particularly great importance for us. 

A few words about the nature of our difficulties. It should 
be borne in mind that our difficulties should by no means be 
regarded as difficulties of stagnation or decline. There are 
difficulties that arise at a time of economic decline or stagnation, 
and in such cases efforts are made to render the stagnation less 
painful, or the decline less profound. Our difficulties have noth¬ 
ing in common with difficulties of that kind. The characteristic 
feature of our difficulties is that they are difficulties of expan¬ 
sion, difficulties of growth. When we speak about difficulties 
we usually mean by what percentage industry ought to be 
expanded, by what percentage the crop area ought to be 
enlarged, by how many poods the crop yield ought to be in¬ 
creased, etc., etc. And because our difficulties are those of 
expansion, and not of decline or stagnation, they should not be 
anything particularly dangerous for the Party. 

But difficulties are difficulties, nevertheless. And since in 
order to overcome difficulties it is necessary to exert all efforts, 
to display firmness and endurance, and since not everybody 
possesses sufficient firmness and endurance—perhaps as a result 
of fatigue and overstrain, or because of a preference for a quiet 
life, free from struggle and commotion—it is just here that vacil¬ 
lations and waverings begin to take place, tendencies to adopt 
the line of least resistance, talk about slowing down the rate of 
industrial development, about making concessions to the capital¬ 
ist elements, about rejecting collective farms and state farms 
and, in general, everything that goes beyond the calm and fa¬ 
miliar conditions of the daily routine. 

But unless we overcome the difficulties in our path we 
shall make no progress. And in order to overcome the difficul¬ 
ties we must first defeat the Right danger, we must first over¬ 
come the Right deviation, which is hindering the fight against 
the difficulties and is trying to undermine our Party’s will to 

fight and overcome the difficulties. 

I am speaking, of course, of a real fight against the Right 
deviation, not a verbal, paper fight. There are people in our 
Party who, to soothe their conscience, are quite willing to 
proclaim a fight against the Right danger in the same way ^ 
priests sometimes cry, ^Hallelujah! Hallelujah!»■ But 
not undertake any practical measures at all to organise the fight 
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against the Right deviation on a firm basis, and to overcome 
this deviation in actual fact. We call this tendency a conciliatory 
tendency towards the Right, frankly opportunist, deviation. It 
is not difficult to understand that the fight against this conci¬ 
liatory tendency is an integral part of the general fight against 
the Right deviation, against the Right danger. For it is impos¬ 
sible to overcome the Right, opportunist deviation without 
waging a systematic fight against the conciliatory tendency, 
which takes the opportunists under its wing. 

The question who are the exponents of the Right deviation 
is undoubtedly of interest, although it is not of decisive import¬ 
ance. We came across exponents of the Right danger in our 
lower Party organisations during the grain procurement crisis 
last year, when a number of Communists in the volosts and vil¬ 
lages opposed the Party’s policy and worked towards forming a 
bond with kulak elements. As you know, such people were 
cleared out of the Party last spring, a matter specially referred 
to in the document of the Central Committee of our Party in 
February this year. 

But it would be wrong to say that there are no such people 
left in our Party. If we go higher up, to the uyezd and gubernia 
Party organisations, or if we dig deeper into the Soviet and 
co-operative apparatus, we could without difficulty find expo¬ 
nents of the Right danger and conciliation towards it. We know 
of -«letters,» «declarations,» and other documents written by a 
number of functionaries in our Party and Soviet apparatus, in 
which the drift towards the Right deviation is quite distinctly 
expressed. You know that these letters and documents were 
referred to in the verbatim report of the July plenum of the 
Central Committee. 

If we go higher still, and ask about the members of the 
Central Committee, we shall have to admit that within the Cen- 
tral Committee, too, there are certain elements, very insigni¬ 
ficant it is true, of a conciliatory attitude towards the Right 
danger. The verbatim report of the July plenum of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee provides direct proof of this. 

Well, and what about the Political Bureau? Are there any 
deviations in the Political Bureau? In the Political Bureau there 
are neither Right nor -.-Left^v deviations nor conciliators towards 
those deviations. This must be said quite categorically It is 
time to put a stop to the tittle-tattle spread by enemies of the 
Party and by the oppositionists of all kinds about there being 
a Right deviation, or a conciliatory attitude towards the Right 
deviation, in the Political Bureau of our Central Committee 
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Were there vacillations and waverings in the Moscow orga¬ 
nisation, or in its top leadership, the Moscow Committee? Yes, 
there were. It would be absurd to assert now that there were 
no waverings, no vacillations there. The candid speech made 
by Penkov is direct proof of this. Penkov is by no means the 
least important person in the Moscow organization and in the 
Moscow Committee. You heard him plainly and frankly admit 
that he had been wrong on a number of important questions 
of our Party policy. That does not mean, of course, that the 
Moscow Committee as a whole was subject to vacillation. No, 
it does not mean that. A document like the appeal of the Mos¬ 
cow Committee to the members of the Moscow organisation in 
October of this year undoubtedly shows that the Moscow Com¬ 
mittee has succeeded in overcoming the vacillations of certain 
of its members. I have no doubt that the leading core of the 
Moscow Committee will be able completely to straighten out 
the situation. 

Certain comrades are dissatisfied with the fact that the 
district organisations interfered in this matter and demanded 
that an end be put to the mistakes and vacillations of cert^ 
leaders of the Moscow organisation. I do not see how this dis¬ 
satisfaction can be justified. What is there wrong about district 
actives of the Moscow organisation raising the demand that an 
end be put to mistakes and vacillations? Does not our work 
proceed under the slogan of self-criticism from below? Is it 
not a fact that self-criticism increases the activity of the 
rank and file and of the proletarian rank and file in general? 
What is there wrong or dangerous in the fact that the district 

actives proved equal to the situation? . xu* 

Did the Central Committee act rightly in interfering in ^is 

matter? I think that it did. Berzin thinks that the Central 
Committee acted too drastically in demanding the removal ol 
one of the district leaders to whom the district organ^ation 
was opposed. That is absolutely wrong. Let me remmd Berzin 
of certein incidents in 1919 or 1920, when some ^embem of 
the Central Committee who were guilty of cer^i^ in my opin 
ion, not very serious errors in respect of the 

tTem iiif ^sent to Turkestan, and the other paying 

W^lLiin right in acting as he did? I think he was quite 

right ¥h^iSatiL in the Central 

what it is now Half the members of the Central 

wnat +h^ Central Conunittee 
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was not a stable one. The Central Committee today is acting 
much more mildly. Why? Is it, perhaps, because we want to be 
more gentle than Lenin? No, that is not the point. The point 
is that the position of the Central Committee is more stable 
now than it was then, and the Central Committee can afford 
to act more mildly. 

Nor is Sakharov right in asserting that the intervention of 
the Central Committee was belated. Sakharov is wrong because 
he evidently does not know that, properly speaking, the inter¬ 
vention of the Central Committee began in February of this 
year. Sakharov can convince himself of that if he desires. It 
is true that the intervention of the Central Committee did not 
immediately yield required results. But it would be strange 
to blame the Central Committee for that. 

Conclusions: 

1) the Right danger is a serious danger in our Party, for 
it is rooted in the social and economic situation in our country; 

2) the danger of the Right deviation is aggravated by the 
existence of difficulties which cannot be overcome unless the 
Right deviation and conciliation towards it are overcome; 

3) in the Moscow organisation there were vacillations and 
waverings, there were elements of instability; 

4) the core of the Moscow Committee, with the help of the 
Central Committee and the district actives, took all measures 
to put an end to these vacillations; 

5) there can be no doubt that the Moscow Committee will 
succeed in overcoming the mistakes which began to take shape 
in the past; 

6) our task is to put a stop to the internal struggle, to uni¬ 
te the Moscow organisation into a single whole, and to carry 
through the elections in the Party units successfully on the 
basis of fully developed self-criticism. 


Pravda, No. 247, 
October 23, 1928 
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INDUSTRIALISATION OF THE COUNTRY 
AND THE RIGHT DEVIATION IN THE C.P.S.U.(B.) 

Speech Delivered 

at the Plenum of the C.C., C.P.S,U.(B,)^ 

November 19, 1928 


(Excerpts) 

THE RATE OF DEVELOPMEl^T OF INDUSTRY 


Our theses proceed from the premise that a fast rate of 
development of industry in general, and of the production of the 
means of production in particular, is the underlying principle 
of, and the key to, the industrialisation of the country, the 
underlying principle of, and the key to, the transformation of 
our entire national economy along the lines of socialist deve¬ 
lopment. 

But what does a fast rate of development of industry in¬ 
volve? It involves the maximum capital investment in industry. 
And that leads to a state of tension in all our plans, budgetary 
and nonbudgetary. And, indeed, the characteristic feature of our 
control figures in the past three years, in the period of recon¬ 
struction, is that they have been compiled and carried out at a 
high tension. Take our control figures, examine our budget esti¬ 
mates, talk with our Party comrades—both those who work in 
the Party organisations and those who direct our Soviet, econ¬ 
omic and co-operative affairs—and you will invariably find this 
one characteristic feature everywhere, namely, the state of ten¬ 
sion in our plans. 

The question arises; is this state of tension in our plans 
really necessary for us? Cannot we do without it? Is it not 
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possible to conduct the work at a slower pace, in a more ^^rest- 
ful» atmosphere? Is not the fast raie of industrial development 
that we have adopted due to the restless character of the 
members of the Political Bureau and the Council of People’s 
Commissars? 

Of course not! The members of the Political Bureau and 
the Council of People's Commissars are calm and sober people. 
Abstractly speaking, that is, if we disregarded the external 
and internal situation, we could, of course, conduct the work 
at a slower speed. But the point is that, firstly, we cannot 
disregard the external and internal situation, and, secondly, 
if we take the surrounding situation as our starting-point, it has 
to be admitted that it is precisely this situation that dictates a 
fast rate of development of our industry. 

Permit me to pass to an examination of this situation, of 
these conditions of an external and internal order that dictate 
a fast rate of industrial development. 

ExievTLcil conditions. We have assumed power in a country 
whose technical equipment is terribly backward. Along with 
a few big industrial units more or less based upon modern 
technology, we have hundreds and thousands of mills and fac¬ 
tories the technical equipment of which is beneath all criticism 
from the point of view of modern achievements. At the same 
time we have around us a number of capitalist countries whose 
industrial technique is far more developed and up-to-date 
than that of our country. Look at the capitalist countries and 
you will see that their technology is not only advancing, but 
advancing by leaps and bounds, outstripping the old forrns of 
industrial technique. And so we find that, on the one hand, we 
in our country have the most advanced system, the Soviet sys¬ 
tem, and the most advanced type of state power in the world, 
Soviet power, while, on the other hand, our industry, which 
should be the basis of socialism and of Soviet power, is extreme¬ 
ly backward technically. Do you think that we can achieve the 

final victory of socialism in our country so long as this con¬ 
tradiction exists? 

What has to be done to end this contradiction? To end 
we must overtake and outstrip the advanced technology of 
the developed capitalist countries. We have overtaken and 
outstripped the advanced capitalist countries in the sense of 
establishing a new political system, the Soviet system. That is 
good. But it is not enough. In order to secure the final victory 
of socialism in our country, we must also overtake and out- 
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strip these countries technically and economically. Either we 
do this, or we shall be forced to the wall. 

This applies not only to the building of socialism. It ap¬ 
plies also to upholding the independence of our country in the 
circumstances of the capitalist encirclement. The independence 
of our country cannot be upheld unless we have an adequate 
industrial basis for defence. And such an industrial basis can¬ 
not be created if our industry is not more highly developed 
technically. 

That is why a fast rate of development of our industry is 
necessary and imperative. 

The technical and economic backwardness of our 'country 
was not invented by us. This backwardness is age-old and 
was bequeathed to us by the whole history of our country. 
This backwardness was felt to be an evil both earlier, before 
the revolution, and later, after the revolution. When Peter the 
Great, having to deal with the more highly developed countries 
of the West, feverishly built mills and factories to supply the 
army and strengthen the country’s defences, that was in its 
way an attempt to break out of the grip of this backwardness. 
It is quite understandable, however, that none of the old classes, 
neither the feudal aristocracy nor the bourgeoisie, could solve 
the problem of putting an end to the backwardness of our 
country. More than that, not only were these classes unable to 
solve this problem, they were not even able to formulate the 
task in any satisfactory way. The age-old backwardness of 
our country can be ended only on the lines of successful so¬ 
cialist construction. And it can be ended only by the proletariat, 
which has established its dictatorship and has charge of the 


direction of the country. 

It would be foolish to console ourselves with the thought 
that, since the backwardness of our country was not invented 
by us and was bequeathed to us by the whole history of our 
country, we cannot be, and do not have to be, responsible for 
it That is not true, comrades. Since we have come to power 
and taken upon ourselves the task of transforming the country 
on the basis of socialism, we are responsible, and have to be 
responsible, for everything, the bad as well as the good. And 
lust because we are responsible for everything, we must put an 
end to our technical and economic backwardness. We must 
do so without fail if we really want to overtake and outstrip 
the advanced capitalist countries. And only we Bolsheviks can 
f\n it But precisely in order to accomplish this task, we must 
systematic^y achieve a fast rate of development of our indus- 
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try. And that we are already achieving a fast rate of industrial 
development is now clear to everyone. 

The question of overtaking and outstripping the advanced 
capitalist countries technically and economically is for us Bol¬ 
sheviks neither new nor unexpected. It was raised in our country 
as early as in 1917, before the October Revolution. It was raised 
by Lenin as early as in September 1917, on the eve of the 
October Revolution, during the imperialist war, in his pamphlet 
The Impending Catastrophe and How to Combat It. 

Here is what Lenin said on this score: 

■«rhe result of the revolution has been that the p o Z i f i c a i system 
of Russia has in a few months caught up with that of the advanced 
countries. But that is not enough. The war is inexorable; it puts the alter¬ 
native with ruthless severity: either perish, or overtake and outstrip the 
advanced countries economically as well.... Perish or 
drive full-steam ahead. That is the alternative with which history has 
confronted us- (Vol. XXI. p. 191). 

You see how bluntl}'' Lenin put the question of ending 
our technical and economic backwardness. 

Lenin wrote all this on the eve of the October Revolution, 
in the period before the proletariat had taken power, when the 
Bolsheviks had as yet neither state power, nor a socialised in¬ 
dustry, nor a widely ramified co-operative network embrac¬ 
ing millions of peasants, nor collective farms, nor state farms. 
Today, when we already have something substantial with which 
to end completely our technical and economic backwardness, 
we might paraphrase Lenin’s words roughly as follows: 

"^We have overtaken and outstripped the advanced capital¬ 
ist countries politically by establishing the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. But that is not enough. We must utilise the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, our socialised industry, transport, 
credit system, etc., the co-operatives, collective farms, state 
farms, etc., in order to overtake and outstrip the advanced 
capitalist countries economically as well.» 

The question of a fast rate of development of industry 

. US so acutely as it does now if we had such a 

highly developed industry and such a highly developed tech¬ 
nology as Germany, say, and if the relative importance of 
industry in the entire national economy were as high in our 
country as it is in Germany, for example. If that were the case, 
we could develop our industry at a slower rate without fear¬ 
ing to fall behind the capitalist countries and knowing that 
we could outstrip them at one stroke. But then we should not 
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be so seriously backward technically and economically as we 
are now. The whole point is that we are behind Germany in 
this respect and are still far from having overtaken her tech¬ 
nically and economically. 

The question of a fast rate of development of industry 
would not face us so acutely if we were not the only country 
but one of the countries of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
if there were a proletarian dictatorship not only in our country 
but in other, more advanced countries as well, Germany and 
France, say. 

If that were the case, the capitalist encirclement could 
not be so serious a danger as it is now, the question of the 
economic independence of our country would naturally recede 
into the background, we could integrate ourselves into the 
system of more developed proletarian states, we could receive 
from them machines for making our industry and agriculture 
more productive, supplying them in turn with raw materials 
and foodstuffs, and we could, consequently, expand our indus¬ 
try at a slower rate. But you know very well that that is not 
yet the case and that we are still the only country of the pro¬ 
letarian dictatorship and are surrounded by capitalist countries, 
many of which are far in advance of us technically and eco¬ 
nomically. 

That is why Lenin raised the question of overtaking and 
outstripping the economically advanced countries as one of 
life and death for our development. 

Such are the external conditions dictating a fast rate of 

development of our industry. 

Internal conditions. But besides the external conditions, 

there are also internal conditions which dictate a fast rate of 
development of our industry as the main foundation of our 
entire national economy. I am referring to the extreme ^ck- 
wardness of our agriculture, of its technical and cultural level. 

I am referring to the existence in our country of an over¬ 
whelming preponderance of small commodity producers, witn 
their scattered and utterly backward production, compared 
with which our large-scale socialist industry is like an ^^lan 
in the midst of the sea, an island whose ^ base is expanding 
daily, but which is nevertheless an island m the midst of the 

We are in the habit of saying that industry is the main 
foundation of our entire national economy, including agricul¬ 
ture, that it is the key to the reconstruction of our backward 
and scattered system of agriculture on a collectivist basis. That 
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is perfectly true. From that position we must not retreat for 
a single moment. But it must also be remembered that, while 
industry is the main foundation, agriculture constitutes the ba¬ 
sis for industrial development, both as a market which absorbs 
the products of industry and as a supplier of raw materials and 
foodstuffs, as well as a source of the export reserves essential in 
order to import machinery for the needs of our national econ¬ 
omy. Can we advance industry while leaving agriculture in 
a state of complete technical backwardness, without providing 
an agricultural base for industry, without reconstructing 
agriculture and bringing it up to the level of industry? No, 
we cannot. 

Hence the task of supplying agriculture with the maximum 
amount of instruments and means of production essential in 
order to accelerate and promote its reconstruction on a new 
technical basis. But for the accomplishment of this task a fast 
rate of development of our industry is necessary. Of course, the 
reconstruction of a disunited and scattered agriculture is an 
incomparably more difficult matter than the reconstruction 
of a united and centralised socialist industry. But that is the 
task that confronts us. and we must accomplish it. And it can¬ 
not be accomplished except by a fast rate of industrial develop¬ 
ment. 

We cannot go on indefinitely, that is. for too long a period, 
basing the Soviet regime and socialist construction on two 
different foundations, the foundation of the most large-scale 
and united socialist industry and the foundation of the most 
scattered and backwai'd. small commodity economy of the peas¬ 
ants. We must gradually, but systematically and persistently, 
place our agriculture on a new technical basis, the basis of 
large-scale production, and bring it up to the level of socialist 
industry. Either we accomplish this task—in which case the 
final victory of socialism in our country will be assured, or we 
turn away from it and do not accomplish it—in which case a 
iX’turn to capitalism may become inevitable. 

Here is what Lenin says on this score: 

• 

«As long as we live in a small-peasant country, there is a suVer 
economic basis for capitalism in Russia than for communism. This must 
be borne in mind. Anyone who has carefully observed life in the country¬ 
side, as compared with life in the towns, knows that we have not torn 
out the roots of capitalism and have not undermined the foundation, the 
basis of the internal enemy. The latter depends on small-scale production, 
and there is only one way of undermining it, namely, to place the econ¬ 
omy of the country, including agriculture, on a new technical basis, 
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the technical basis of modern large-scale production. And it is only elec¬ 
tricity that is such a basis. Communism is Soviet power plus the 
electrification of the whole country- (Vol. XXVI, p. 46). 

As you see, when Lenin speaks of the electrification of the 
country he means not the isolated construction of individual 
power stations, but the gradual -«plac’ing of the economy of the 
country, including agriculture* on a new technical basis, the 
technical basis of modem large-scale production,- which in one 
way or another, directly or indirectly, is connected with 
electrification. 

Lenin delivered this speech at the Eighth Congress of 
Soviets in December 1920, on the very eve of the introduction 
of NEP, when he was substantiating the so-called plan of electri¬ 
fication, that is, the GOELRO plan. Some comrades argue on 
these grounds that the views expressed in this quotation have 
become inapplicable under present conditions. Why, we ask? 
Because, they say, much water has flown under the bridges 
since then. It is, of course, true that much water has flown under 
the bridges since then. We now have a developed socialist 
industry, we have collective farms on a mass scale, we have 
old and new state farms, we have a wide network of well- 
developed co-operative organisations, we have machine-hiring 
stations at the service of the peasant farms, we now practise 
the contract system as a new form of the bond, and we can 
put into operation all these and a number of other levers for 
gradually placing agriculture on a new technical basis. All this 
is true. But it is also true that, in spite of all this, we are still 
a small-peasant country where small-scale production predom¬ 
inates. And that is the fundamental thing. And as long as it 
continues to be the fundamental thing. Lenin’s thesis remains 
valid that «as long as we live in a smalLpeasant country, there 
is a surer economic basis for capitalism in Russia than for com¬ 
munism,- and that, consequently, the danger of the restoration 

of capitalism is no empty phrase. 

Lenin says the same thing, but in a sharper form, in the 
plan of his pamphlet. The Tax in Kind, which was written after 
the introduction of NEP (March-April 1921): 

f we have electrification in 10-20 years, then the individualism 
of the small tiller, and freedom for him to trade locally are not 
a whit terrible. If we do not have electrification, a return to capital¬ 
ism will be inevitable anyhow.» 


My italics.— St. 
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And further on he says: 

«Ten or twenty years o£ cort-ect relations with the peasantry and 
victory on a world scale is assured (even if the proletarian i evolution 
which are growing, are delayed); otherwise, 20-40 years nl the torment.s 

of whiteguarci ten-orism*' (Vol. XXVI, p. 313). 


You see how bluntly Lenin puts the question: eilher elec¬ 
trification. that is. the ..placing of the economy of the country, 
including agriculture, on a new technical basis, the technical 
basis of modern large-scale production.» or a return to capital¬ 
ism. . r 4 

That is how Lenin understood the question of -^correct 

relations with the peasantry.>^ 

It is not a matter of coddling the peasant and regarding 

this as establishing correct relations with him, foi coddling 
will not carry you very far. It is a matter of helping the peas¬ 
ant to place his husbandry ■‘■<on a new technical basis, the tech¬ 
nical basis of modern large-scale production-; for that is the 
principal way to rid the peasant of his poverty. 

And it is impossible to place the economy of the country 
On a new technical basis unless our industry and, in the first 
place, the production of means of production, are developed 

st 2i 

Such are the internal conditions dictating a fast rate of 
development of our industry. 

It is these external and internal conditions which are the 
cause of the control figures of our national economy being 

under such tension. 

That explains, too, why our economic plans, both budgetary 
and non-budgetary, are marked by a state of tension, by sub¬ 
stantial investments in capital development, the object of which 
is to maintain a fast rate of industrial development. 

It may be asked where this is said in the theses, in what 
passage of the theses. (A voice: «Yes, where is it said?») Evi¬ 
dence of this in the theses is the sum-total of capital invest¬ 
ments in industry for 1928-29, After all, our theses are called 
theses on the control figures. That is so, is it not, comrades? 
(A voice: «Yes.»). Well, the theses say that in 1928-29 we shall 
be investing 1.650 million rubles in capital construction in in¬ 
dustry. In other words, this year we shall be investing in in¬ 
dustry 330,000,000 rubles more than last year. 

It follows, therefore, that we are not only maintaining the 
rate of industrial development, but are going a step farther 
by investing more in industry than last year, that is, by expand- 
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ing capital construction in industry both absolutely and rela¬ 
tively. 

That is the crux of the theses on the control figures of the 
national economy. Yet certain comrades failed to observe this 
staring fact. They criticised the theses on the control figures 
right and left as regards petty details, but the most important 
thing they failed to observe. 


Pravda, No. 273, 
November 24, 1928 


THE RIGHT DEVIATION IN THE C.P.S,U.(B.) 


Speech Delivered at the Plenum 
of the Central Committee and Central Control Commission 

of the C.P.S.U.(B.) in April 1929 

(Excerpts) 


II 

CLASS CHANGES AND OUR DISAGREEMENTS 

What are our disagreements? What ai'e they connected 
with? 

They are connected, first of all, with the class changes that 
have been taking place recently in our country and in capitalist 
countries. Some comrades think that the disagreements in our 
Party are of an accidental nature. That is wrong, comrades. 
That is quite wrong. The disagreements in our Party have their 
roots in the class changes, in the intensification of the class 
struggle which has been taking place lately and which marks 
a turning point in development. 

The chief mistake of Bukharin’s group is that it fails to 
see these changes and this turning point; it does not see them, 
and does not want to notice them. That, in fact, explains the 
failure to understand the new tasks of the Party and of the 
Comintern which is the characteristic feature of the Bukharin 
opposition. 

Have you noticed, comrades, that the leaders of the Buk¬ 
harin opposition, in their speeches at the plenum of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee and Central Control Commission, completely 
evaded the question of the class changes in our country, that 
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they did not say a single word about the intensification of 
the class struggle and did not even remotely hint at the fact 
that our disagreements are connected with this very intensifi¬ 
cation of the class struggle? They talked about everything, about 
philosophy and about theory, but they did not say a single word 
about the class changes which determine the orientation and 
the practical activity of our Party at the present moment. 

How is this strange fact to be explained? Is it forgetfulness, 
perhaps? Of course not! Political leaders cannot forget the chief 
thing. The explanation is that they neither see nor understand 
the new revolutionary processes now going on both here, in 
our country, and in the capitalist countries. The explanation is 
that they have overlooked the chief thing, they have overlooked 
those class changes, which a political leader has no right to 
overlook. This is the real explanation for the confusion and un¬ 
preparedness displayed by the Bukharin opposition in face of 
the new tasks of our Party. 


Recall the recent events in our Party. Recall the slogans our 
Party has issued lately in connection with the new class changes 
in our country. I refer to such slogans as the slogan of self- 
criticism, the slogan of intensifying the fight against bureau¬ 
cracy and of purging the Soviet apparatus, the slogan of training 
new economic cadres and Red experts, the slogan of stpngthen- 
ine the collective-farm and state-farm movement, the slogan 
of an offensive against the kulaks, the slogan of reducing pro¬ 
duction costs and radically improving the methods of tra^- 
union work; the slogan of purging the Party etc. ^e 
comrades these slogans seemed staggering and dizzying. Yet 
is obvious that these slogans are the most necessary and urge 
slogans of the Party at the present moment. , 

The whole thing began when, as a result of the ^hakh y 
affair we raised in a new way the question of new economic 
cidres, of training Red experts from the ranks of the working 

class to take the place of the old experts. , , ,, f + 1 .^ 
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In this connection the slogan of selj-criticism became 
sharply stressed. Why? Because we cannot improve our econ¬ 
omic, trade-union and Party organisations, we cannot advance 
the cause of building socialism and of curbing the wreck¬ 
ing activities of the bourgeoisie, unless we develop criticism and 
self-criticism to the utmost, unless we place the work of our 
organisations under the control of the masses. It is indeed a 
fact that wrecking has been and is going on not only in the 
coal-fields, but also in the metallurgical industries, in the war 
industries, in the People's Commissariat of Transport, in the 
gold and platinum industries, etc., etc. Hence the slogan of 
self-criticism. 

Further, in connection with the grain-procurement diffi¬ 
culties, in connection with the opposition of the kulaks to the 
Soviet price policy, we stressed the question of developing col¬ 
lective farms and state farms to the utmost, of launching an 
offensive against the kulaks, of organising grain procurements 
by means of pressure on the kulak and well-to-do elements. 

What did the grain-procurement difficulties reveal? They 
revealed that the kulak was not asleep, that the kulak was grow¬ 
ing, that he was busy undermining the policy of the Soviet 
government, while our Party, Soviet and co-operative organ¬ 
isations—at all events, some of them—either failed to see the 
enemy, or adapted themselves to him instead of fighting him. 

Hence the new stress laid on the slogan of self-criticism, 
on the slogan of checking and improving our Party, co-opera¬ 
tive and procurement organisations generally. 

Further, in connection with the new tasks of reconstruct¬ 
ing industry and agriculture on the basis of socialism, there 
arose the slogan of systematically reducing production costs, 
of strengthening labour discipline, of developing socialist emula¬ 
tion, etc. These tasks called for a revision of the entire acti¬ 
vities of the trade unions and Soviet apparatus, for radical 
measures to put new life into these organisations and for purg¬ 
ing them of bureaucratic elements. 

Hence the stress laid on the slogan of fighting bureaucracy 
in the trade unions and in the Soviet apparatus. 

Finally, the slogan of purging the Party. It would be ridi¬ 
culous to think that it is possible to strengthen our Soviet- 
economic, trade-union and co-operative organisations, that it is 
possible to purge them of the dross of bureaucracy, without 
giving a sharp edge to the Party itself. There can be no doubt 
that bureaucratic elements exist not only in the economic and 
co-operative, trade-union and Soviet organisations, but in the 
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organisations of the Party itself. Since the Party is the guiding 
force of all these organisations, it is obvious that purging the 
Party is the essential condition for thoroughly revitalising and 
improving all the other organisations of the working class. 
Hence the slogan of purging the Party. 

Are these slogans a matter of accident? No, they are not 
You see yourselves that they are not accidental. They^are neces¬ 
sary links in the single continuous chain which is called the 
offensive of socialism against the elements of capitalism. 

They are connected, primarily, with the period of the re¬ 
construction of our industry and agriculture on the basis of so¬ 
cialism, And what is the reconstruction of the national econ¬ 
omy on the basis of socialism? It is the offensive of social¬ 
ism against the capitalist elements of the national economy 
along the whole front. It is a most important advance of tne 
working class of our country towards the complete building of 
socialism. But in. order to carry out this reconstruction we must 
first of all improve and strengthen the cadres of socialist con¬ 
struction—the economic-Soviet and trade-union cadres, and also 
Party and co-operative cadres; we must give a sharp edge to 
all our organisations, purge them of dross; we must stimulate 
the activity of the vast masses of the working class and peas- 


Further. these slogans are connected with the fact of the 
resistance of the capitalist elements of the national economy 
to the offensive of socialism. The so-called Shakhty affair can¬ 
not be regarded as something accidental. -Shakhtyists» are at 
present entrenched in every branch of our industry Many of 
them have been caught, but by no means all of them. The 
wrecking activities of the bourgeois intelligentsia are one of 
the most dangerous forms of resistance to developing socialisntn 
The wrecking activities are all the more dangerous because they 
are connected with international capital. Bourgeois wrecking is 
undoubtedly an indication of the fact that the el¬ 

ements have by no means laid down their arms, that they are 
gathering strength for fresh attacks on the Soviet regime. 

^ AsTor the capitelist elements in the countryside there is 

still less reason to regard as accidental the opposition 

why it is that until fe talak g^e h.. S™'" own 

“na~gi’iiL hls fanning properly; 
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he lacked sufficient capital to improve his farm and so he 
obliged to bring all, or nearly all, his surplus gram to the 
market. Now, however, after a number of good harvests, since 
he has been able to build up his farm, since he has succeeded 
in accumulating the necessary capital, he is in a position to 
manoeuvre on the market, he is able to set aside gram, this 
currency of currencies, as a reserve for himself, and prefers to 
bring to the market meat. oats, barley, and other secondary 
crops. It would be ridiculous now to hope that the kulak can 

be made to part with his grain voluntarily. ,,,,,, 

There you have the root of the resistance which the kulak 

is now offering to the policy of the Soviet regime. 

And what does the resistance offered by the capitalist el¬ 
ements of town and country to the socialist offensive represent? 
It represents a regrouping of the forces of the class enemies 
of the proletariat for the purpose of defending the old against 
the new. It is not difficult to understand that these circum¬ 
stances cannot but lead to an intensification of the class strug¬ 
gle. But if we are to break the resistance of the class enemies 
and clear the way for the advance of socialism, we must,^ be¬ 
sides everything else, give a sharp edge to all our oiganisations, 
purge them of bureaucracy, improve their cadres and mobilise 
the vast masses of the working class and labouring strata of 
the countryside against the capitalist elements of town and 

country. , t-» i. » 

It was on the basis of these class changes that our Party s 


present slogans arose. . 

The same must be said about the class changes in capital¬ 
ist countries. It would be ridiculous to think that the stabili¬ 
sation of capitalism has remained unchanged. Still more ridi 
culous would it be to assert that the stabilisation is gaining in 
strength, that it is becoming secure. As a matter of fact, capital¬ 
ist stabilisation is being undermined and shaken month by 
month and day by day. The intensification of the struggle foi 
foreign markets and raw materials, the growth of armaments, 
the growing antagonism between America and Britain, the 
growth of socialism in the U.S.S.R., the swing to the left of the 
working class in the capitalist countries, the wave of strikes and 
class conflicts in the European countries, the growing revolu¬ 
tionary movement in the colonies, including India, the growth 
of communism in all countries of the world-all these are facts 
which indicate beyond a doubt that the elements of a new 
revolutionary upsurge are accumulating in the capitalist coun¬ 
tries. 
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Hence the task of intensifying the fight against Social- 
Democracy and, above all, against its ^<Left» wing, as being 
the social buttress of capitalism. 

Hence the task of intensifying the fight in the Communist 
Parties against the Right elements, as being the agents of 
Social-Democratic influence. 

Hence the task of intensifying the fight against conciliation 
towards the Right deviation, as being the refuge of opportunism 
in the Communist Parties. 

Hence the slogan of purging the Communist Parties of 
Social-Democratic traditions. 

Hence the so-called new tactics of communism in the trade 
unions. 

Some comrades do not understand the significance and 
importance of these slogans. But a Marxist will always under¬ 
stand that, unless these slogans are put into effect, the prepa¬ 
ration of the proletarian masses for new class battles is un¬ 
thinkable, victory over Social-Democracy is unthinkable, and 
the selection of real leaders of the communist movement, ca¬ 
pable of leading the working class into the fight against capital¬ 
ism, is impossible. 

Such, comrades, are the class changes in our country and 
in the capitalist countries, on the basis of which the present 
slogans of our Party both in its internal policy and in relation 
to the Comintern, have arisen. 

Our Party sees these class changes. It understands the sig¬ 
nificance of the new tasks and it mobilises forces for their ful¬ 
filment. That is why it is facing events fully armed. That is why 
it does not fear the difficulties confronting it, for it is prepared 
to overcome them. 

The misfortune of Bukharin’s group is that it does not see 
these class changes and does not understand the new tasks of 
the Party. And it is precisely because it does not understand 
them that it is in a state of complete bewilderment, is ready 
to flee from difficulties, to retreat in the face of the diffi¬ 
culties, to surrender the positions. 

Have you ever seen fishermen when a storm is brewing 

on a big river-such as the Yenisei? I have seen them many a 
time In the face of a storm one group of fishermen will muster 
all their forces, encourage their fellows and boldly guide the 
boat to meet the storm: -Cheer up, lads, keep a tight hold of the 

tiller cut the waves, we’ll win through!». 

But there is another type of fishermen—those who, on sens¬ 
ing a storm, lose heart, begin to snivel and demoralise their own 
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ranks: terrible, a storm is brewing: lie down, lads, in the 

bottom of the boat, shut your eyes, let's hope she’ll make the 
shore somehow.» 

Does it still need proof that the line and conduct of Buk¬ 
harin’s group exactly resembles the line and conduct of the 
second group of fishermen, who retreat in panic in the face 
of difficulties? 

We say that in Europe the conditions are maturing for a 
new revolutionary upsurge, that this circumstance dictates to 
us new tasks along the line of intensifying the fight against the 
Right deviation in the Communist Parties and of driving the 
Right deviators out of the Party, of intensifying the fight against 
conciliation, which screens the Right deviation; of intensifying 
the fight against Social-Democratic traditions in the Communist 
Parties, etc., etc. But Bukharin answers us that all this is non¬ 
sense, that no such new' tasks confront us, that the w'hole fact 
of the matter is that the majority in the Central Committee 
wants to '«haul» him, i.e.. Bukharin, -trover the coals.» 

We say that the class changes in our country dictate to us 
new tasks which call for a systematic reduction of costs of 
production and improvement of labour discipline in industry; 
that these tasks cannot be carried out without radical change 
in the methods of w'ork of the trade unions. But Tomsky answ^ers 
us that all this is nonsense, that no such new tasks confront 
us, that the whole fact of the matter is that the majority in 
the Central Committee wants to «hauh> him, i.e., Tomsky, «over 
the coals.» 

We say that the reconstruction of the national economy 
dictates to us new tasks along the line of intensifying the fight 
against bureaucracy in the Soviet and economic apparatus, of 
purging this apparatus of rotten and alien elements, of wreck¬ 
ers, etc., etc. But Rykov answers us that all this is nonsense, 
that no such new tasks confront us, that the whole fact of 
the matter is that the majority in the Central Committee wants 
to «haul» him, i.e., Rykov, -^<over the coals.» 

Now, is this not ridiculous, comrades? Is it not obvious 
that Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky see nothing but their own 
navels ? 

The misfortune of Bukharin’s group is that it does not 
see the new class changes and does not understand the new 
tasks of the Party. And it is precisely because it does not un¬ 
derstand them that it is compelled to drag in the wake of events 
and to yield to difficulties. 

There you have the root of our disagreements. 
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III 

DISAGREEMENTS IN REGARD TO THE COMINTERN 


I have already said that Bukharin does not see and does 
not understand the new tasks of the Comintern along the line 
of driving the Rights out of the Communist Parties, of curb¬ 
ing conciliation, and of purging the Communist Parties of 
Social-Democratic traditions—tasks which are dictated by the 
maturing conditions for a new revolutionary upsurge. This 
thesis is fully confirmed by our disagreements on Comintern 
questions. 

How did the disagreements in this sphere begin? 

They began with Bukharin’s theses at the Sixth Congress''"® 
on the international situation. As a rule, theses are first exam¬ 
ined by the delegation of the C.P.S.U.(B.). In this case, how¬ 
ever, that condition was not observed. What happened was that 
the theses, signed by Bukharin, were sent to the delegation of 
the C.P.S.U.(B.) at the same time as they were distributed to 
the foreign delegations at the Sixth Congress. But the theses 
proved to be unsatisfactory on a number of points. The delega¬ 
tion of the C.RS.U.(B.) was obliged to introduce about twenty 
amendments to the theses. 

This created a rather awkward situation for Bukharin. But 
who was to blame for that? Why was it necessary for Bukharin 
to distribute the theses to the foreign delegations before they 
had been examined by the delegation of the C.P.S.U.{B.)? Could 
the delegation of the C.RS.U.(B.) refrain from introducing 
amendments if the theses proved to be unsatisfactory? And 
so it came about that the delegation of the C.P.S.U.(B.) issued 
what were practically new theses on the international situation, 
which the foreign delegations began to counterpose to the old 
theses signed by Bukharin. Obviously, this awkward situation 
would not have arisen if Bukharin had not been in a hurry to 

distribute his theses to the foreign delegations. 

I should like to draw attention to four principal amend¬ 
ments which the delegation of the CR.S.U.(B.) introduced into 
Bukharin’s theses. I should like to draw attention to these prin¬ 
cipal amendments in order to illustrate more clearly the charac¬ 
ter of the disagreements on Comintern questions. 
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The first question is that of the character of the stabilisation 
of capitalism. According to Bukharin's theses it appeared that 
nothing new is taking place at the present time to shake capital¬ 
ist stabilisation, but that, on the contrar}^ capitalism is recon¬ 
structing itself and that, on the whole, it is maintaining itself 
more or less securely. Obviously, the delegation of the C.P.S.U. 
(B.) could not agree with such a characterisation of what is 
called the third period, i.e., the period through which we are 
now passing. The delegation could not agree with it because to 
retain such a characterisation of the third period might give 
our critics grounds for saying that we have adopted the point 
of view of so-called capitalist ^<recovery,v> i.e., the point of view 
of Hilferding, a point of view which we Communists cannot 
sdopt. Owing to this, the delegation of the C.P.S.U.(B.) intro¬ 
duced an amendment which makes it evident that capitalist 
stabilisation is not and cannot be secure, that it is being shaken 
Md will continue to be shaken by the march of events, owing 
to the aggravation of the crisis of world capitalism. 

This question, comrades, is of decisive importance for the 
Sections of the Comintern. Is capitalist stabilisation being shaken 
or is it becoming more secure? It is on this that the whole line 
of the Communist Parties in their day-to-day political work 
depends. Are we passing through a period of decline of the 
revolutionary movement, a period of the mere gathering of 
forces, or are we passing through a period when the conditions 
are maturing for a new revolutionary upsurge, a period of 
preparation of the working class for future class battles? It is 
on this that the tactical line of the Communist Parties depends. 
The amendment of the delegation of the C.P.S.U.(B.), subse¬ 
quently adopted by the congress, is a good one for the very 
reason that it gives a clear line based on the latter prospect, 
the prospect of maturing conditions for a new revolutionary 

upsurge. 

The second question is that of the fight against Social- 
Democracy. In Bukharin's theses it was stated that the fight 
against Social-Democracy is one of the fundamental tasks of the 
Sections of the Comintern. That, of course, is true. But it is not 
enough. In order that the fight against Social-Democracy may 
he waged successfully, stress must be laid on the fight against 
the so-called <-<Left» wing of Social-Democracy, that ■<-‘Left^> wing 
which, by playing with «Left» phrases and thus adroitly deceiv- 
^g the workers, is retarding their mass defection from Social- 
Democracy. It is obvious that unless the <^Left» Social-Demo¬ 
crats are routed it will be impossible to overcome Social- 

22 ^ 275 
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Democracy in general. Yet in Bukharin’s theses the question of 
-«Left>> Social-Democracy was entirely ignored. That, of course, 
was a great defect. The delegation of the C.P.S.U.(B.) was there¬ 
fore obliged to introduce into Bukharin’s theses an appropriate 
amendment, which was subsequently adopted by the congress. 

The third question is that of the conciliatory tendency In 
the Sections of the Comintern. Bukharin’s theses spoke of the 
necessity of fighting the Right deviation, but not a word was 
said there about fighting conciliation towards the Right devi¬ 
ation. That, of course, was a great defect. The point is that when 
war is declared on the Right deviation, the Right deviators 
usually disguise themselves as conciliators and place the Party 
in an awkward position. To forestall this manoeuvre of the Right 
deviators we must insist on a determined fight against con¬ 
ciliation. That is why the delegation of the C.P.S.U.(B.) con¬ 
sidered it necessary to introduce into Bukharin’s theses an ap¬ 
propriate amendment, which was subsequently adopted by the 

Gonsrcss. 

The fourth question is that of Party discipline. In Bukha¬ 
rin’s theses no mention was made of the necessity of maintain¬ 
ing iron discipline in the Communist Parties. That also was a 
defect of no little importance. Why? Because in a period when 
the fight against the Right deviation is being intensified, m 
a period when the slogan of purging the Communist Parties of 
opportunist elements is being put into effect, the Right d eyi- 
ators usually organise themselves as a faction, set up their own 
SonS^isclpllne and disrupt and dastroy tha d^cplma of 

Lrs to this discipline. Without that there can ^ no question of 
waging a serious fight against the Right deviation, is w 

to^set'r^pproprlate ^amidri 2 t,“wU'wa^" subsequently 

RiiVharin’s theses? Of course not. In olden times it was saia 

rutTe^P^osopher Plato We ^’3SLa"^!‘’wet^ 
even more. The same must be ^id about Bu^arm. ^i^^ 

Bukharin, but we love .^th, the ^ p 3 U (g) found 

itself obliged to introduce these amendments into Bukharm 
theses. 
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That, so to speak, was the first stage of our disagreements 
on Comintern questions. 

The second stage of our disagreements is connected with 
what is known as the Wittorf and Thalmann case. Wittorf was 
formerly secretary of the Hamburg organisation, and was 
accused of embezzling Party funds. For this he was expelled from 
the Party. The conciliators in the Central Committee of the 
German Communist Party, taking advantage of the fact that 
Wittorf had been close to Comrade Thalmann, although Com¬ 
rade Thalmann was in no way implicated in Wittorf’s crime, 
converted the Wittorf case into a Thalmann case, and set out to 
overthrow the leadership of the German Communist Party. No 
doubt you know from the press that at that time the conciliators 
Ewert and Gerhart succeeded temporarily in winning over a 
majority of the Central Committee of the German Communist 
Party against Comrade Thalmann. And what followed? They 
removed Thalmann from the leadership, began to accuse him 
of corruption and published a <<corresponding» resolution with¬ 
out the knowledge and sanction of the Executive Committee of 
the Comintern. 

Thus, instead of the directive of the Sixth Congress of 
the Comintern about fighting conciliation being carried out, 
instead of a fight against the Right deviation and against con- 
ciLLation, there was, in fact, a most gross violation of this di¬ 
rective, there was a fight against the revolutionary leadership 
the German Communist Party, a fight against Comrade 
Thalmann, with the object of covering up the Right deviation 
and of consolidating the conciliatory tendency in the ranks of 
the German Communists. 

?yid so, instead of swinging the tiller over and correcting 
the sitaation, instead of restoring the validity of the violated 
directive of the Sixth Congress and calling the conciliators to 
order, Bukharin proposed in his well-known letter to sanction 
we conciliators’ coup, to hand over the German Communist 
^rty to the conciliators, and to revile Comrade Thalmann in 
We press again by issuing another statement declaring him to 
be guilty. And this is supposed to be a ^■.leader» of the Comin- 
Wm! Can there really be such -«leaders»-? 

The Central Committee discussed Bukharin’s proposal and 
rejwted it. Bukharin, of course, did not like that. But who is 
W blame? The decisions of the Sixth Congress were adopted 
not m order that they should be violated but in order that 
wey should be carried out. If the Sixth Congress decided to 
eclare war on the Right deviation and conciliation towards it 
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by keeping the leadership in the hands of the main core of 
the German Communist Party, headed by Comrade Thalmann, 
and if it occurred to the conciliators Ewert and Gerhart to upset 
that decision, it was Bukharin’s duty to call the conciliators 
to order and not to leave in their hands the leadership of 
the German Communist Party. It is Bukharin, who «forgot» 
the decisions of the Sixth Congress, who is to blame. 

The third stage of our disagreements is connected with the 
question of the fight against the Rights in the German Commu¬ 
nist Party, with the question of routing the Brandler and Thal- 
heimer faction, and of expelling the leaders of that faction 
from the German Communist Party. The Kposition^ taken up 
by Bukharin and his friends on that cardinal question was 
that they persistently avoided taking part in settling it. At 
bottom, it was the fate of the German Communist Party that 
was being decided. Yet Bukharin and his friends, knowing 
this, nevertheless continually hindered matters by systematically 
keeping away from the meetings of the bodies which had the 
question under consideration. For the sake of what? Presumably, 
for the sake of remaining <-(Clean» in the eyes of both the Comin¬ 
tern and the Rights in the German Communist Party. For the 
sake of being able subsequently to say: -<<11 was not we, the 
Bukharinites, who carried out the expulsion of Brandler and 
Thalheimer from the Communist Party, but they, the majority 
in the Central Committee.» And that is what is called fighting 


the Right danger! . , 

Finally, the fourth stage of our disagreements. It is connected 

with Budarin’s demand prior to the Novemter P^num of 

the Central Committee^^ that Neumann be recalled from 

many and that Comrade Thalmann, who, it was alleged had 

criticised in one of his speeches Bukharin s report at the Sixth 

Congress be called to order. We, of course, could not agree with 

Sarin since there was not a single document in our pos- 

fess^n ruppSing his demand. Bukharin promised to submit 

fsS onf jrid “cu^^ he distributed to the mem- 
SuvSed by Humbert-Droz at the Political Secretariat of the 
fhj pi’sidto of lhrEC.C.1. as an opportunist speech By te- 

signers 
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Thalmann to order. In fact, however, he thereby showed that 
he identified himself with the position taken up by Humbert- 
Droz, a position which the E.C.C.I. regards as opportunist. 

Those, comrades, are the main points of our disagreements 
on Comintern questions. 

Bukharin thinks that by conducting a struggle against the 
Right deviation and conciliation towards it in the Sections of 
the Comintern, by purging the German and Czechoslovak Com¬ 
munist Parties of Social-Democratic elements and traditions, 
and by expelling the Brandlers and the Thalheimers from the 
Communist Parties, we are .<disintegrating» the Comintern, 
«ruining>v the Comintern. We, on the contrary, think that by 
carrying out such a policy and by laying stress on the fight 
against the Right deviation and conciliation towards it, we are 
strengthening the Comintern, purging it of opportunists, bol- 
shevising its Sections and helping the Communist Parties to 
prepare the working class for the future revolutionary battles, 
for the Party is strengthened by purging itself of dross. 

You see that these are not merely shades of difference in 
the ranks of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.), but 
quite serious disagreements on fundamental questions of Com¬ 
intern policy. 


IV 

DISAGREEMENTS IN REGARD TO INTERNAL POLICY 

I have spoken above on the class changes and the class 
struggle in our country. I said that Bukharin’s group is afflicted 
with blindness and does not see these changes, does not under¬ 
stand the new tasks of the Party. I said that this has caused 
bewilderment among the Bukharin opposition, has made it 
fearful of difficulties and ready to yield to them. 

It cannot be said that these mistakes of the Bukharinites 
are purely accidental. On the contrary, they are connected with 
the stage of development we have already passed through and 
which is known as the period of restoration of the national 
economy, a period during which construction proceeded peace¬ 
fully, automatically, so to speak; during which the class changes 
now taking place did not yet exist; and during which the 
intensification of the class struggle that we now observe was not 
yet in evidence. 
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But we are now at a new stage of development, distinct 
from the old period, from the period of restoration. We are now 
in a new period of construction, the period of the reconstruction 
of the whole national economy on the basis of socialism. This 
new period is giving rise to new class changes, to an intensifi¬ 
cation of the class struggle. It demands new methods of struggle, 
the regrouping of our forces, the improvement and strengthen¬ 
ing of all our organisations. 

The misfortune of Bukharin’s group is that it is living in the 
past, that it fails to see the specific features of this new period 
and does not understand the need for new methods of struggle. 
Hence its blindness, its bewilderment, its panic in the face of 
difficulties. 


a) THE CLASS STRUGGLE 


What is the theoretical basis of this blindness and bewilder¬ 
ment of Bukharin’s group? 

I think that the theoretical basis of this blindness and 
bewilderment is Bukharin’s incorrect, non-Marxist approach 
to the question of the class struggle in our country. I have in 
mind Bukharin’s non-Marxist theory of the kulaks growing 
into socialism, his failure to understand the mechanics of the 
class struggle under the dictatorship of the proletariat.^ 

The passage from Bukharin’s book, The Path to Soctalism, 
on the kulaks growing into socialism has t^en quoted several 
times here. But it has been quoted here with some omissions. 
Permit me to quote it in full. This is neces^y, comrade^ in 
order to demonstrate the full extent of Bukharins departure 
from the Marxist theory of the class struggle. 

Listen: 


..The main network of our co-operative P^sant 
consist of co-operative units, not of a ® thu^^ become 

similar, for instance, to the concession enterprises,**- 

Tn Quoting this passage from Bukharin’s pamphlet, some 
comrad”“?r or othor, omitted the laet phreee 


♦ My italics.— J* St, 
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about the concessionaires. Rosit, apparently desiring to help 
Bukharin, took advantage of this and shouted here from his seat 
that Bukharin was being misquoted. And yet, the crux of this 
whole passage lies precisely in the last phrase about the con¬ 
cessionaires. For if concessionaires are put on a par with the 
kulaks, and the kulaks are growing into socialism—what follows 
from that? The only thing that follows is that the concessionaires 
are also growing into socialism; that not only the kulaks, but 
the concessionaires, too, are growing into socialism. 

That is what follows. 

Rosit. Bukharin says, «an alien body.- 

Stalin. Bukharin says not ^-an alien body,- but «to a certain 
extent an alien body.- Consequently, the kulaks and concession¬ 
aires are -"to a certain extent— an alien body in the system of 
socialism. But Bukharin’s mistake is precisely that, according 
to him, kulaks and concessionaires, while being <4o a certain 
extent- an alien body, nevertheless grow into socialism. 

Such is the nonsense to which Bukharin’s theory leads. 

Capitalists in town and country, kulaks and concessionaires, 
growing into socialism—such is the absurdity Bukharin has 

arrived at. 

No, comrades, that is not the kind of «socialism- we want. 

Let Bukharin keep it for himself. 

Until now, we Marxist-Leninists were of the opinion that 

between the capitalists of town and country, on the one hand, 
and the working class, on the other hand, there is an irreconcil¬ 
able antagonism of interests. That is what the Marxist theory of 
the class struggle rests on. But now, according to Bukharin’s 
theory of the capitalists’ peaceful growth into socialism, all this 
is turned upside down, the irreconcilable antagonism of class 
interests between the exploiters and the exploited disappears, 
the exploiters grow into socialism. 

Rosit. That is not true, the dictatorship of the proletariat 

is presumed. 

Stalin. But the dictatorship of the proletariat is the sharpest 
form of the class struggle. 

Rosit. Yes, that is the whole point. 

Stalin. But, according to Bukharin, the capitalists grow 
into this very dictatorship of the proletariat. How is it that you 
cannot understand this, Rosit? Against whom must we fight, 
against whom must we wage the sharpest form of the class 
struggle, if the capitalists of town and country grow into the 
system of the dictatorship of the proletariat? 


The dictatorship of the proletariat is needed for the purpose 
of waging a relentless struggle against the capitalist elements, 
for the purpose of suppressing the bourgeoisie and of uprooting 
capitalism. But if the capitalists of town and country, if the 
kulak and the concessionaire are growing into socialism, is the 
dictatorship of the proletariat needed at all? If it is, then for the 
suppression of what class is it needed? 

Rosit. The whole point is that, according to Bukharin, the 
growing into presumes the class struggle. 

Stalin. I see that Rosit has sworn to be of service to Bukha¬ 
rin. But his service is really like that of the bear in the fable; 
for in his eagerness to save Bukharin he is actually hugging him 
to death. It is not without reason that it is said, -«An obliging 
fool is more dangerous than an enemy.»- 

One thing or the other: either there is an irreconcilable 
antagonism of interests between the capitalist class and the class 
of the workers who have come to power and have organised 
their dictatorship, or there is no such antagonism of interests, 
in which case only one thing remains—namely, to proclaim the 
harmony of class interests. 

One thing or the other: 

either Marx’s theory of the class struggle, or the theory of 
the capitalists growing into socialism; 

either an irreconcilable antagonism of class interests, or the 
theory of harmony of class interests. 

We can understand ^^Socialists» of the type of Brentano or 
Sydney Webb preaching about socialism growing into capitalism 
and capitalism into socialism, for these ■«Socialists» are really 
anti-Socialists, bourgeois liberals. But one cannot understand 
a man who wishes to be a Marxist, and who at the same time 
preaches the theory of the capitalist class growing into social¬ 
ism. 

In his speech Bukharin tried to reinforce the theory of the 
kulaks growing into socialism by referring to a well-known pas¬ 
sage from Lenin. He asserted that Lenin says the saTtie thing as 

Bukharin. 

That is not true, comrades. It is a gross and unpardonable 

slander against Lenin. 

Here is the text of this passage from Lenin: 


-Of course, in our Soviet Republic the social order is based on the 
coUaboration of two classes; the workers and peasants, ^bich the 
’Nepmen,’ i.e., the bourgeoisie, are now permitted to participate on certain 

conditions» (Vol. XXVII, p. 405). 
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You see that there is not a word here about the capitalist 
class growing into socialism. All that is said is that we have 
-«permitted» the Nepmen, i.e., the bourgeoisie, «on certain condi- 
tions>> to participate in the collaboration between the workers 
and the peasants. 

What does that mean? Does it mean that we have thereby 
admitted the possibility of the Nepmen growing into socialism? 
Of course not. Only people who have lost all sense of shame can 
interpret the quotation from Lenin in that way. All that it means 
is that at present we do not destroy the bourgeoisie, that at 
present we do not confiscate their property, but permit them to 
exist on certain conditions, i.e., provided they unconditionally 
submit to the laws of the dictatorship of the proletariat, which 
lead to increasingly restricting the capitalists and gradually 
ousting them from national-economic life. 

Can the capitalists be ousted and the roots of capitalism 
destroyed without a fierce class struggle? No, they cannot. 

Can classes be abolished if the theory and practice of the 
capitalists growing into socialism prevails? No, they cannot. 
Such theory and practice can only cultivate and perpetuate 
classes, for this theory contradicts the Marxist theory of the 
class struggle. 

But the passage from Lenin is wholly and entirely based 
on the Marxist theory of the class struggle under the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat. 

What can there be in common between Bukharin’s theory 
of the kulaks growing into socialism and Lenin’s theory of the 
dictatorship as a fierce class struggle? Obviously, there is not, 
and cannot be, anything in common between them. 

Bukharin thinks that under the dictatorship of the prolet¬ 
ariat the class struggle must die down and come to an end so 
that the abolition of classes may be brought about. Lenin, on 
the contrary, teaches us that classes can be abolished only by 
means of a stubborn class struggle, which under the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat becomes even fiercer than it was before 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

«The abolition of classes,» says Lenin, ^requires a long, difficult and 
stubborn class struggle, which, after the overthrow of the power of capital, 
O'fter the destruction of the bourgeois state, after the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, does not disappear (as the vul¬ 
gar representatives of the old socialism and the old Social-Democracy 
imagine), but merely changes its forms and in many respects becomes 
even fiercer^- (Vol XXIV, p. 315). 
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That is what Lenin says about the abolition of classes. 

The abolition of classes by means of the fierce class struggle 
of the proletariat—such is Lenin’s formula. 

The abolition of classes by means of the extinction of the 
class struggle and by the capitalists growing into socialism—such 
is Bukharin’s formula. 

What can there be in common between these two formulas? 

Bukharin’s theory of the kulaks growing into socialism is 
therefore a departure from the Marxist-Leninist theory of the 
class struggle. It comes close to the theory propounded by 
Katheder-Socialism/*® 

That is the basis of all the errors committed by Bukharin 
and his friends. 

It may be said that it is not worth while dwelling at length 
on Bukharin’s theory of the kulaks growing into socialism, since 
it itself speaks, and not only speaks, but cries out, against 
Bukharin. That is wrong, comrades! As long as that theory was 
kept hidden it was possible not to pay attention to it—there are 
plenty of such stupid things in what various comrades write. 
Such has been our attitude until quite lately. But recently the 
situation has changed. The petty-bourgeois elemental forces, 
which have been breaking out in recent years, have begun to 
encourage this anti-Marxist theory and made it topical. Now it 
cannot be said that it is being kept hidden. Now this stranp 
theory of Bukharin’s is aspiring to become the banner of^e 
Right deviation in our Party, the banner of ooportunism. That 
is why we cannot now ignore this theory. That is why we must 
demolish it as a wrong and harmful thwry, so as to help our 
Party comrades to fight the Right deviation. 


b) THE INTENSIFICATION OF THE CLASS STRUGGLE 

—• 

Bukharin’s second mistake, which follows from his first 
one consists in a wrong, non-Marxist approach to the question 

of the intensification of the class struggle, of 
resistance of the capitalist elements to the socialist policy 

at isaue hare? Is it that the capitalist 
elements are growing faster than the socialist sector of our 

resistanL, undermining socialist cons^ction? No 

point Moreover, it is not true that the capitalist elements are 
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growing faster than the socialist sector. If that were true, social¬ 
ist construction would already be on the verge of collapse. 

The point is that socialism is successfully attacking the 
capitalist elements, socialism is growing faster than the capital¬ 
ist elements; as a result the relative importance of the capitalist 
elements is declining, and for the very reason that the relative 
importance of the capitalist elements is declining the capitalist 
elements realise that they are in mortal danger and are increas¬ 
ing their resistance. 

And they are still able to increase their resistance not only 
because world capitalism is supporting them, but also because, 
in spite of the decline in their relative importance, in spite of 
the decline in their relative growth as compared with the 
gro\\dh of socialism, there is still taking place an absolute growth 
of the capitalist elements, and this, to a certain e^itent, enables 
them to accumulate forces to resist the growth of socialism. 

It is on this basis that, at the present stage of development 
and under the present conditions of the relation of forces, the 
intensification of the class struggle and the increase in the 
resistance of the capitalist elements of town and country are 
taking place. 

The mistake of Bukharin and his friends lies in failing to 
understand this simple and obvious truth. Their mistake lies in 
approaching the matter not in a Marxist, but in a philistine 
way, and trying to explain the intensification of the class 
struggle by all kinds of accidental causes: the -t<incompetence» of 
the Soviet apparatus, the -«imprudent)-> policy of local comrades, 
the -«absence»- of flexibility, -«excesses,» etc., etc. 

Here, for instance, is a quotation from Bukharin’s pamphlet. 
The Path to Socialism, which demonstrates an absolutely non- 
Marxist approach to the question of the intensification of the 
class struggle: 

-«Here and there the class struggle in the countryside breaks out in 
Us former manifestations, and, as a rule, this intensification is provoked 
by the kulak elements. When, for instance, kulaks, or people who are 
growing rich at the expense of others and have wormed their way into 
the organs of Soviet power, begin to shoot village correspondents, that 
is a manifestation of the class struggle in its most acute form. (This is 
not true, for the most acute form of the struggle is rebellion. J. StaliTu) 
Howevet*, such incidents, as a rule, occur in those places where the local 
Soviet apparatus is we^. As this apparatus improves, as all the lower 
units of Soviet power become stronger, as the local, village. Party and 
Young Communist League organisations improve and become stronger, 


such phenomena, it is perfectly obvious, will become more and more rare 
and will finally disappear without a tTace.»* 

It follows, therefore, that the intensification of the class 
struggle is to be explained by causes connected with the charac¬ 
ter of the apparatus, the competence or incompetence, the 
strength or weakness of our lower organisations. 

It follows, for instance, that the wrecking activities of the 
bourgeois intellectuals in Shakhty, which are a form of resistance 
of the bourgeois elements to the Soviet government and a form 
of intensification of the class struggle, are to be explained, not 
by the relation of class forces, not by the growth of socialism, 
but by the incompetence of our apparatus. 

It follows that before the wholesale wrecking occurred in 
the Shakhty area, our apparatus was a good one, but that later, 
the moment wholesale wrecking occurred, the apparatus, for 
some unspecified reason, suddenly became utterly incompetent. 

It follows that until last year, when grain procurements 
proceeded automatically and there was no particular intensifi¬ 
cation of the class struggle, our local organisations were good, 
even ideal; but that from last year, when the resistance of the 
kulaks assumed particularly acute forms, our organisations 
have suddenly become bad and utterly incompetent. 

That is not an explanation, but a mockery of an explana¬ 
tion. That is not science, but quackery. 

What then is the actual reason for this intensification of 
the class struggle? 

There are two reasons. 

Firstly, our advance, our offensive, the growth of socialist 
forms of economy both in industry and in agriculture, a growth 
which is accompanied by a corresponding ousting of certain 
sections of capitalists in town and country. The fact is that 
we are living according to Lenin's formula: -KWho will beat 
whom?» Will we overpower them, the capitalists—engage them, 
as Lenin put it, in the last and decisive fight—or will they over¬ 
power us? 

Secondly, the fact that the capitalist elements have no de¬ 
sire to depart from the scene voluntarily; they are resisting, 
and will continue to resist socialism, for they realise that their 
last days are approaching. And they are still able to resist te- 
cause, in spite of the decline of their relative imp)ortance, they 


• My italics.—J. St. 
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are nevertheless growing in absolute numbers; the petty hour- 
geoisie in town and country, as Lenin said, daily and hourly 
produces from its midst capitalists, big and small, and these 
capitalist elements go to all lengths to preserve their exist¬ 
ence. 

There have been no cases in history where dying classes 
have voluntarily departed from the scene. There have been no 
cases in history where the dying bourgeoisie has not exerted 
all its remaining strength to preserve its existence. Whether our 
lower Soviet apparatus is good or bad, our advance, our offen¬ 
sive will diminish the capitalist elements and oust them, and 
they, the dying classes, will carry on their resistance at all 

costs. 

That is the basis for the intensification of the class struggle 
in our country. 

The mistake of Bukharin and his friends is that they identi¬ 
fy the growing resistance of the capitalists with the growth 
of the latter’s relative importance. But there are absolutely no 
grounds for this identification. There are no grounds because 
the fact that the capitalists are resisting by no means implies 
that they have become stronger than we are. The very opposite 
is the case. The dying classes are resisting, not because they 
have become stronger than we are, but because socialism is 
growing faster than they are, and they are becoming weaker 
than we are. And precisely because they are becoming weaker, 
they feel that their last days are approaching and are compelled 
to resist with all the forces and all the means in their power. 

Such is the mechanics of the intensification of the class 
struggle and of the resistance of the capitalists at the present 
moment of history. 

What should be the policy of the Party in view of this 
state of affairs? 

The policy should be to arouse the working class and the 
exploited masses of the countryside, to increase their fighting 
capacity and develop their mobilised preparedness for the fight 
against the capitalist elements in town and country, for the fight 
against the resisting class enemies. 

The Marxist-Leninist theory of the class struggle is valu¬ 
able, among other reasons, because it facilitates the mobilisation 
of the working class against the enemies of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 

Wherein lies the harm of the Bukharin theory of the capital¬ 
ists growing into socialism and of the Bukharin conception of 
the intensification of the class struggle? 
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It lies in the fact that it lulls the working class to sleep, 
undermines the mobilised preparedness of the revolutionary 
forces of our country, demobilises the working class and fa¬ 
cilitates the attack of the capitalist elements against the Soviet 
regime. 


c) THE PEASANTRY 


Bukharin’s third mistake is on the question of the peasantry. 
As you know, this questions is one of the most important ques¬ 
tions of our policy. In the conditions prevailing in our country, 
the peasantry consists of various social groups, namely, the 
poor peasants, the middle peasants and the kulaks. It is obvious 
that our attitude to these various groups cannot be the same. 
The poor peasant as the support of the working class, the middle 
peasant as the ally, the kulak as the class enemy—such is our 
attitude to these social groups. All this is clear and generally 


known. 

Bukharin, however, regards the matter somewhat differ¬ 
ently. In his description of the peasantry this differentiation is 
omitted, the existence of social groups disappears, and there 
remains but a single drab patch, called the counfryside. Accord¬ 
ing to him, the kulak is not a kulak, and the middle peasant is 
not a middle peasant, but there is a sort of uniform poverty in 
the countryside. That is what he said in his speech here: Can our 
kulak really be called a kulak? he said. Why, he is a pauper. 
And our middle peasant, is he really like a middle^ peasant. Why, 
he is a pauper, living on the verge of starvation. Obviously, 
such a view of the peasantry is a radically wrong view, m- 

compatible with Leninism. . , , .. i 

Lenin said that the individual pe^ntry is the last capital¬ 
ist class. Is that thesis correct? Yes, it is absolutely correct. Why 
is the individual peasantry defined as the last capitalist class? 
Because, of the two main classes of which our society is coin- 
posed, the peasantry is the class whose economy is b^ed on pn- 
vate property and small commodity production. Because the 
peasantry, as long as it remains an individual peasmtry ca^ 
ing on small commodity production, produces ^pi^ts from 
its midst, and cannot help producing them, constantly and con- 


ThiJ'fact is of decisive importance for us in the quesl^n 
of our Marxist attitude to the problem of alliance te- 

working class and the peasantry. This means that 
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we need, not just any kind of alliance with the peasantry, 
but only such an alliance as is based on the struggle against 
the capitalist elements of the peasantry. 

As you see, Lenin’s thesis about the peasantry being the 
last capitalist class not only does not contradict the idea 
of an alliance between the working class and the peasantry, 
but, on the contrary, supplies the basis for this alliance as 
an alliance between the working class and the majority of 
the peasantry directed against the capitalist elements in 
general and against the capitalist elements of the peasantry 
in the countryside in particular. 

Lenin advanced this thesis in order to show that the 
alliance between the working class and the peasantry can be 
stable only if it is based on the struggle against those capital¬ 
ist elements which the peasantry produces from its midst. 

Bukharin’s mistake is that he does not understand and 
does not accept this simple thing, he forgets about the social 
groups in the countryside, he loses sight of the kulaks and 
the poor peasants, and all that remains is one uniform mass 
of middle peasants. 

This is undoubtedly a deviation to the Right on the part 
of Bukharin, in contradistinction to the ■«Left,)-> Trotskyist, 
deviation, which sees no other social groups in the country¬ 
side than the poor peasants and the kulaks, and which loses 
sight of the middle peasants. 

Wherein lies the difference between Trotskyism and Buk¬ 
harin’s group on the question of the alliance with the peasant¬ 
ry? It lies in the fact that Trotskyism is opposed to the pol¬ 
icy of a stable alliance with the middle-peasant masses, 
while Bukharin’s group is in favour of any kind of alliance 
with the peasantry in general. There is no need to prove 
that both these positions are wrong and that they are equally 
worthless. 

Leninism unquestionably stands for a stable alliance 
with the main mass of the peasantry, for an alliance with the 
middle peasants; but not just any kind of alliance, however, 
but such an alliance with the middle peasants as ensures 
the leading role of the working class, consolidates the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat and facilitates the abolition of classes. 

■«Agreement between the working class and the peasantry,«■ says 
^nin, •«may be taken to mean anything. If we do not bear in mind 
that, from the point of view of the working class, agreement is permis¬ 
sible, correct and possible in principle only if it supports the dictator¬ 
ship of the working class and is one of the measures aimed at the abol- 
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ition of classes, then the formula of agreement between the working 
class and the peasantry remains, of course, a formula to which all the 
enemies of the Soviet regime and alJ the enemies of the dictatorship 
subscribe^- fVol. XXVI, p. 387). 

And further: 


-'^At present,'> says Lenin, ■‘•‘the proletariat holds power and guides 
the state. It guides the peasantry. What does guiding the peasantry mean? 
It mean.s, in the first place, pursuing a course towards the abolition 
of classes, and not towards the small producer. If we wandered away 
from this radical and main course we shoulo cease to be Socialists and 
should tind ourselves in the camp of the petty bourgeoisie, in the camp 
of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, who are now the most 
bitter enemies of the proletariat-> {ibid, pp. 399-400). 


There you have Lenin's point of view on the question 
of the alliance with the main mass of the peasantry, of the 
alliance with the middle peasants. 

The mistake of Bukharin’s group on the question of the 
middle peasant is that it does not see the dual nature, the 
dual position of the middle peasant between the working class 
and the capitalists. «The middle peasantry is a vacillating 
class,said Lenin. Why? Because, on the one hand, the middle 


peasant is a toiler, which brings him close to the working 
class, but, on the other hand, he is a property owner, which 
brings him close to the kulak. Hence the vacillations of the 
middle peasant. And this is true not only theoretically. These 
vacillations manifest themselves also in practice, daily and 

hourly. 


•“As a toiler,»• says Lenin, «the peasant gravitates towards socialism, 
preferring tlie dictatorship of the workers to the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie. As a seller of grain, the peasant gravitates towards the 
bourgeoisie, towards freedom of trade, i.e., back to the ’habitual,’ oid, 
’time-hallowed’ oapitalism» (Vol. XXIV, p. 314). 


That is why the alliance with the middle peasant can be 
stable only if it is directed against the capitalist elements, 
against capitalism in general, if it guarantees the leading 
role of the working class in this alliance, if it facilitates the 

abolition of classes. 

Bukharin’s group forgets these simple and obvious things. 
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d) NKP AND MARKET RELATIONS 

Bukharin’s fourth mistake is on the question of NEP (the 
New Economic Policy). Bukharin’s mistake is that he fails to 
see the two-fold character of NEP, he sees only one aspect of 
NEP. When we introduced NEP in 1921, we directed its 
spearhead against War Communism, against a regime and 
system which excluded any and every form of freedom for 
private trade. We considered^ and still consider, that NEP 
implies a certain freedom for private trade. Bukharin remem¬ 
bers this aspect of the matter. That is very good. 

But Bukharin is mistaken in supposing that this is the 
only aspect of NEP, Bukharin forgets that NEP has also an¬ 
other aspect. The point is that NEP by no means implies 
complete fi’eedom for private trade, the free play of prices 
in the market. NEP is freedom for private trade within certain 
limits, within certain boundaries, with the proviso that the role 
of the state- as the regulator of the market is guaranteed. That, 
precisely, is the second aispect of NEP. Moreover, this aspect 
of NEP is more important for us than the first. In our country 
there is no free play of prices in the market, such as is usually 
the case in capitalist countries. We, in the main, determine 
the price of grain. We determine the price of manufactured 
goods. We try to carry out a policy of reducing production 
costs and reducing prices of manufactured goods, while striv¬ 
ing to stabilise the prices of agricultural produce. Is it not 
obvious that such special and specific market conditions do 
not exist in capitalist countries? 

From this it follows that as long as NEP exists, both 
its aspects must be retained: the first aspect, which is directed 
against the regime of War Communism and aims at en¬ 
suring a certain freedom for private trade, and the second 
aspect, which is directed against complete freedom for private 
trade, and aims at ensuring the role of the state as the regu¬ 
lator of the market. Destx’oy one of these aspects, and the 
New Economic Policy disappears. 

Bukharin thinks that danger can threaten NEP only 
■‘<from the Left,» from people who want to abolish all freedom 
of trade. That is not true. It is a gross error. Moreover, such 
a danger is the least real at the present moment, since there 
is nobody, or hardly anybody, in our local and central organ- 
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isations now who does not understand the necessity and ex¬ 
pediency of preserving a certain measure of freedom of trade. 

The danger from the Right, from those who want to 
abolish the role of the state as regulator of the market, who 
want to -<-(emancipate>-> the market and thereby open up an 
era of complete freedom for private trade, is much more real. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that the danger of 
disrupting NEP from the Right is much more real at the pres¬ 


ent time. 

It should not be forgotten that the petty^bourgeois elemen¬ 
tal forces are working precisely in this direction, in the direc¬ 
tion of disrupting NEP from the Right. It should also be borne 
in mind that the outcries of the kulaks and the well-to-do 
elements, the outcries of the speculators and profiteers, to winch 
many of our comrades often yield, bombard NEP from precise¬ 
ly this quarter. The fact that Bukharin does not see this 
second, and very real, danger of NEP being disrupted un¬ 
doubtedly shows that he has yielded to the pressure of the 

petty-bourgeois elemental forces. 

Bukharin proposes to -(mormalise» the market and to 
-«manoeuvre>- with grain-procurement prices according to 
areas, i.e., to raise the price of grain. What does this mean? 
It means that he is not satisfied with Soviet market condi¬ 
tions, he wants to put a brake on the role of the state as the 
regulator of the market and proposes that concessions be made 
to the petty-bourgeois elemental forces, which are disrupting 

NEP from the Right. ^ „ 11 , • * 

Let us assume for a moment that we followed Bukharins 

advice What would be the result? We raise the price of grain 
in the autumn, let us say, at the beginning of the gram- 
purchasing period. But since there are always people on the mar¬ 
ket, all sorts of speculators and profiteers, Who can P^y 
times as much for grain, and since we c^not keep up 
speculators, for they buy some ten million poods in all while 
we have to buy hundreds of millions of poods, those who 
hold grain will all the same continue to hold it in expec^ion 

whL the state’s reil need for grain mainly begins, we 
should again have to raise the price of gram. But what would 
raising tL price of grain in the spring mean? It would mean 

Muuration ^o are themselves obliged to buy gram m the 

in the autumn at a lower pnoe. Can we by 
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such operations obtain any really useful results in the way of 
securing a sufficient quantity of grain? Most probably not, 
for there will always be speculators and profiteers able to pay 
twice and three times as much for the same grain. Consequent¬ 
ly, we would have to be prepared to raise the price of grain 
once again in a vain effort to catch up with the speculators 
and profiteers. 

From this, however, it follows that once having started 
on the path of raising grain prices we should have to con¬ 
tinue down the slippery slope without any guarantee of se¬ 
curing a sufficient quantity of grain. 

But the matter does not end there. 

Firstly, having raised grain-procurement prices, we should 
next have to raise the prices of agricultural raw materials as 
well, in order to maintain a certain proportion in the prices 
of agricultural produce. 

Secondly, having raised grain-procurement prices, we 
should not be able to maintain low retail prices of bread in 
the towns—consequently, we should have to raise the selling 
price of bread. And since we cannot and must not injure the 
workers, we should have to increase wages at an accelerated 
pace. But this is bound to lead to a rise in the prices of 
manufactured goods* for, otherwise, there could be a diversion 
of resources from the towns into the countryside to the detri¬ 
ment of industrialisation. 

As a result, we should have to adjust the prices of manu¬ 
factured goods and of agricultural produce not on the basis 
of falling or, at any rate, stabilised prices, but on the basis 
of rising prices, both of grain and of manufactured goods. 

In other words, we should have to pursue a policy of 

raising the prices of manufactured goods and agricultural pro¬ 
duce. 

It is not difficult to understand that such «manoeuvring>*- 
with prices can only lead to the complete nullification of the 
Soviet price policy, to the nullification of the role of the state 
as the regulator of the market, and to giving a free rein to 
the petty-bourgeois elemental forces. 

Who would profit by this? 

Only the well-to-do strata of the urban and rural popu¬ 
lation, for expensive manufactured goods and agricultural 
produce would necessarily become out of the reach both of 
the working class and of the poor and economically weaker 
strata of the rural population. It would profit the kulaks 
and the well-to-do, the Nepmen and other prosperous classes. 
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That, too, would be a bond, but a peculiar one, a bond 
with the wealthy strata of the rural and urban population. 
The workers and the economically weaker strata of the rural 
population would have every right to ask us: Whose govern¬ 
ment are you: a workers’ and peasants’ government or a kulak 
and Nepmen’s government? 

A rupture with the working class and the economically 
weaker strata of the rural population, and a bond with the 
wealthy strata of the urban and rural population—that is what 
Bukharin s -«normalisation» of the market and ^<manoeuvring» 
with grain prices according to areas must lead to. 
Obviously, the Party cannot take this fatal path. 

The extent to which all conceptions of NEP in Bukharin’s 
mind have become muddled and the extent to which he is 
firmly held captive by the petty-bourgeois elemental forces 
is shown, among other things, by the more than negative atti¬ 
tude he displays to the question of the new forms of trade 
turnover between town and country, between the state and 
the peasantry. He is indignant and cries out against the fact 
that the state has become the supplier of goods for the peas¬ 
antry and that the peasantry is becoming the supplier of grain 
for the state. He regards this as a violation of all the rules 
of NEP, as almost the disruption of NEP. Why? On what 

grounds ? 

What can there be objectionable in the fact that the 
state, state industry, is the supplier, without middlemen, of 
goods for the peasantry, and that the peasantry is the supplier 
of grain for industry, for the state, also without middlemen? 

What can there be objectionable, from the point of view 
of Marxism and a Marxist policy, in the fact that the peasantry 
has alvBady hQCOVfiQ the supplier of cotton, beet and flax for 
the needs of state industry, and that state industry has become 
the supplier of urban goods, seed and instruments of produc¬ 
tion for these branches of agriculture? , . + u 

The contract system is here the principal method of estate 
fishing these new forms of trade turnover between town and 
country. But is the contract system contrary to the principles 

of NEP? ^ . . .u 1 

What can there be objectionable in the fact that, thanks 

to this contract system, the peasantry is becoming the state s 

supplier not only of cotton, beet and flax, but of grai^ 

If trade in small consignments, petty trade, can be term^ 

trade turnover, why cannot trade in large consignment, 

conducted by means of agreements concluded m advance {con- 
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tracts) as to price and quality of goods be regarded as trade 
turnover? 

Is it difficult to understand that it is on the basis of 
NEP that these new, mass forms of trade turnover between 
town and country based on the contract system have arisen, 
that they mark a very big step forward on the part of our 
organisations as regards strengthening the planned, socialist 
direction of our national economy? 

Bukharin has lost the capacity to understand these simple 
and obvious things. 


e) THE SO-CALLED ^TRIBUTE- 

Bukharin’s fifth mistake (I am speaking of his principal 
mistakes) is his opportunist distortion of the Party line on 
the question of the ■«scissors» between town and country, on 
the question of the so-called ^<tribute.» 

What is the point dealt with in the well-known resolution 
of the joint meeting of the Political Bureau and the Presidium 
of the Central Control Commission (February 1929) on the 
question of the ^<scissors»? What is said there is that, in addi¬ 
tion to the usual taxes, direct and indirect, which the peasantry 
pays to the state, the peasantry also pays a certain supertax 
in the form of an over-payment for manufactured goods, and 
in the form of an under-payment received for agricultural 

produce. 

Is it true that this supertax paid by the peasantry actually 
exists? Yes, it is. What other name have we for this supertax? 
We also call it the «scissors,» the ^<diversion» of resources from 
agriculture into industry for the purpose of speeding up our 
industrial development. 

Is this -«diversion«- necessary? We all agree that, as a 
temporary measure, it is necessary if we really wish to main¬ 
tain a speedy rate of industrial development. Indeed, we 
must at all costs maintain a rapid growth of our industry, 
for this growth is necessary not only for industry itself, but 
primarily for agriculture, for the peasantry, which at the pres¬ 
ent time needs most of all tractors, agricultural machinery 
and fertilisers. 

Can we abolish this supertax at the present time? Un¬ 
fortunately, we cannot. We must abolish it at the first oppor¬ 
tunity, in the next few years. But we cannot abolish it at 
the present moment. 
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Now, as you see, this supertax obtained as a result of 
the «scissovs» does constitute -Ksomething in the nature of a 
tribute.» Not a tribute, but -^something in the nature of a 
tribute.«- It is -«soinething in the nature of a tribute»' on 
account of our backwardness. We need this supertax to stimu¬ 
late the development of our industry and to do away with 
our backwardness. 

But does this mean that by levying this additional tax 
we are thereby exploiting the peasantry? No, it does not. 
The very nature of the Soviet regime precludes any sort of 
exploitation of the peasantry by the state. It was plainly stated 
in the speeches of our comrades at the July plenum^® that 
under the Soviet regime exploitation of the peasantry by the 
socialist state is ruled out, for a constant rise in the well-being 
of the labouring peasantry is a law of development of Soviet 
society, and this rules out any possibility of exploiting the 
peasantry. 

Is the peasantry capable of paying this additional tax? 
Yes, it is. Why? 

Firstly, because the levying of this additional tax is ef¬ 
fected under conditions of a constant improvement of the ma¬ 
terial position of the peasantry. 

Secondly, because the peasants have their own private 
husbandry, the income from which enables them to meet the 
additional tax, and in this they differ from the industrial 
workers, who have no private husbandry, but who nonetheless 
devote all their energies to the cause of industrialisation. 

Thirdly^ because the amount of this additional tax is being 

reduced year by year. 

Are we right in calling this additional tax ■c<something 
in the nature of a tribute»? Unquestionably, we are. By our 
choice of words we are pointing out to our comrades that 
this additional tax is detestable and undesirable, and that its 
continuance for any considerable period is impermissible. By 
giving this name to the additional tax on the peasantry we 
intend to convey that we are levying it not because we 
want to, but because we are forced to, and that we, Bolsheviks, 
must take all measures to abolish this additional tax at the 

first oppoi*tunity, as soon as possible. ^ 

Such is the essence of the question of the -Ksczssore,^ the 

4<diversion,>v the -supertax,- of what the above-mentioned dcKU- 

ments designate as ^<something in the nature of a tribute.- 

At first, Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky tried to wrangle 
over the word ^tribute,- and accused the Party of pursuing 
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a policy of military-feudal exploitation of the peasantry. But 
now even the blind can see that this was just an unscrupulous 
attempt of the Bukharinites at gross slander against our Party. 
Now,even they themselves are compelled tacitly to acknow¬ 
ledge that their chatter about military-feudal exploitation was 
a resounding failure. 

One thing or the other: 

either the Bukharinites recognise the inevitability, at the 
present time, of the -«scissors»- and -«diversion» of resources 
from agriculture into industry—in which case they are forced 
to admit that their accusations are of a slanderous nature, 
and that the Party is entirely right; 

or they deny the inevitability, at the present time, of 
the -<<scissors» and -<-<diversion,» but in that case let them say 
it frankly, so that the Party may class them as opponents 
of the industrialisation of our country. 

I could, incidentally, refer to a number of speeches of 
Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky, in which they recognise with¬ 
out any reservations the inevitability, at the present time, of 
the -‘-(Scissors» and -(^diversion» of resources from agriculture 
into industry. And this, indeed, is equivalent to an acceptance 
of the formula ^^something in the nature of a tributes 

Well then, do they continue to uphold the point of view 
with regard to the «diversion,» and the preservation of the 
«sc\ssovs» at the present time, or not? Let them say it frankly. 

Bukharin. The diversion is necessary, but ^4ribute>^ is an 
unfortunate word. 

Stalin. Consequently, we do not differ on the essence of 
the question; consequently, the -«diversion» of resources from 
agriculture into industry, the so-called ■«scissors,» the addition¬ 
al tax, ^<something in the nature of a tribute>>—is a necessary 
though temporary means for industrialising our country at 
the present time. 

Very well. Then what is the point at issue? Why all the 
tumult? They do not like the word ■<4ribute» or the words 
■^something in the nature of a tribute,>> because they believe 
that this expression is not commonly used in Marxist lit¬ 
erature ? 

Well then, let us discuss the word -.<tribute.>> 

I assert, comrades, that this word has long been in use 
in our Marxist literature, in Comrade Lenin’s writings, for 
example. This may surprise some people who do not read 
Lenin’s works, but it is a fact, comrades. Bukharin vehemently 
asserted here that -wtribute^ is an unfitting word to use in 
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Marxist literature. He was indignant and surprised at the 
fact that the Central Committee of the Party, and Marxists 
in general, take the liberty of using the word <4ribute.» But 
what is surprising in this, if there is proof that this word 
has long been in use in the writings of such a Marxist as 
Comrade Lenin. Or perhaps, from Bukharin’s viewpoint, Lenin 
does not qualify as a Marxist? Well, you should be straightfor¬ 
ward about it, dear comrades. 

Take for example the article ^<’Left-Wmg’ Childishness and 
Petty-Bourgeois Mentality» (May 1918), which was written 
by no less a Marxist than Lenin, and read the following pas¬ 
sage: 

-«Tha peliy bourgeois who hoards his thousands is an enemy of 
state capralism; he wants to employ these thousands just for himself, 
against !lie poor, m opposition to any kind of state control; yet the 
sum total oi these thousands amounts to many thousands of millions that ' 
supply a base for speculation, which undermines our socialist construc¬ 
tion Let us assume that a certain number of workers produce in a 
few days values equal to 1,000. Let us then assume that 200 out of this 
total vanishes owing to petty speculation, all kinds of pilfering and of 
•«dodging»> Soviet decrees and Regulations by small property owners. 
Every class-conscious worker would say: If I could give up 300 out 
of the 1,000 for the sake of achieving better order and organisation, I 
would willingly give up 300 instead of 200, because to reduce this «tribute>^ 
later on, to, say, 100 or 50, will be quite an easy matter under the Soviet 
regime, once we have achieved order and organisation and once we have 
completely overcome the disRuption of all state monopoly by small pro¬ 
perty ownerS‘- (Vol. XXII, p. 515). 


That is clear, I think. Should Lenin on this account be 
declared an advocate of the policy of military-feudal exploit¬ 
ation of the working class? Just try, dear comrades! 

A voice. Nevertheless the term «tribute» has never been 

used in relation to the middle peasant. 

Stalin. Do you believe by any chance that the middle 

peasant is closer to the Party than the working class? You 
are some Marxist! If we, the Party of the working class, can 
speak of <4ribute» when it concerns the working class, why 
cannot we do so when it concerns the middle peasantry, which 


is only our ally? . ■ ..u . 

Some of the fault-finding people may imagine that the 

word «tribute» in Lenin’s article «’Left-Wing’ Chddishness>>- is 
just a slip of the pen, an accidental slip. A check-up on this 
point, however, will show that the suspicions of those fault¬ 
finding people are entirely groundless. Tate another arhcl^ 
or rather a pamphlet, written by Lenin: The Tax in Kind 
(ApS 1921) £id read page 324 (Vol. XXVI, p. 324). You will 
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see that the above-quoted passage regarding «tribute» is re¬ 
peated by Lenin word for word. Finally, take Lenin's article 
^The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Powers*- (Vol. XXII, p. 448, 
March-April 1918), and you will see that in it, too, Lenin 
speaks of the <dribute (without quotation marks) which we 
are paying for our backwardness in the matter of organising 
accounting and control from below on a nation-wide scale.>» 

It turns out that the word ^dribute» is very far from being 
a fortuitous element in Lenin’s writings. Comrade Lenin uses 
this word to stress the temporary nature of the -«tribute.^> to 
stimulate the energy of the Bolsheviks and to direct it so 
as, at the first opportunity, to abolish this ^<tribute,» the price 
the working class has to pay for our backwardness and our 
-(-tmuddling.w 

It turns out that when I use the expression -ftsomething in 
the nature of a tribute^- I find myself in quite good Marxist 
company, that of Comrade Lenin. 

Bukharin said here that Marxists should not tolerate the 
word -wtribute^ in their writings. What kind of Marxists was 
he speaking about? If he had in mind such Marxists, if they 
may be so called, as Slepkov, Maretsky, Petrovsky, Rosit, etc., 
who are more like liberals than Marxists, then his indignation 
is perfectly justified. If, on the other hand, he has in mind 
real Marxists, Comrade Lenin, for example, then it must be 
admitted that among them the word <<tribute» has been in 
use for a long time, while Bukharin, who is not well-acquainted 
with Lenin’s writings, is wide of the mark. 

But this does not fully dispose of the question of the 
-wtribute.vv The point is that it was no accident that Bukharin 
and his friends took exception to the word ■«tribute» and began 
to speak of a policy of military-feudal exploitation of 
the peasantry. Their outcry about military-feudal exploitation 
Was undoubtedly meant to express their extreme dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the Party policy toward the kulaks that is being 
applied by our organisations. Dissatisfaction with the Leninist 
policy of the Party in its leadership of the peasantry, dissatis- 
facton with our grain-procurement policy, with our policy of 
developing collective farms and state farms to the utmost, and 
lastly, the desire to «emancipate» the market and to establish 
complete freedom for private trade—that is what was expressed 
in Bukharin’s howling about a policy of military-feudal 
exploitation of the peasantry. 

In the history of our Party I cannot recall any other 
instance of the Party being accused of pursuing a policy of 


military-feudal exploitation. That weapon against the Party 
was not borrowed from the arsenal of Marxists. Where, then, 
•was it borrowed from? From the arsenal of Milyukov, the 
leader of the Cadets. When the Cadets wish to sow dissension 
between the working class and the peasantry, they usually 
say: You, Messieurs the Bolsheviks, are building socialism on 
the corpses of the peasants. When Bukharin raises an outcry 
about the -<<tribute,» he is singing to the tune of Messieurs 
the Miljoikovs, and is following in the wake of the enemies 
of the people. 


f) THE RATE OF DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 
AND THE NEW” FORMS OF THE BOND 


Finally, the question of the rate of development of in¬ 
dustry and of the new forms of the bond between to’Am and 
country. This is one of the most important questions of our 
disagreements. Its importance lies in the fact that it is the 
converging point of all the threads of our practical disagree¬ 
ments about the economic policy of the Party. 

What are the new forms of the bond, what do they signify 


from the point of view of our economic policy? 

They signify, first of all, that besides the old forms of 
the bond between town and country, whereby industry chiefly 
satisfied the personal requirements of the peasant (cotton fab¬ 
rics, footwear, and textiles in general, etc.), we now need new 
forms of the bond, whereby industry will satisfy the pro¬ 
ductive requirements of peasant economy (agricultural ma¬ 
chinery, tractors* improved seed, fertilisers, etc.). 

Whereas formerly we satisfied mainly the personal require¬ 
ments of the peasant, hardly touching the productive require¬ 
ments of his economy, now, while continuing to satisfy the 
personal requirements of the peasant, we must do our utmost 
to supply agricultural machinery, tractors, fertilisers, etc., which 
have a direct bearing on the reconstruction of agricultural pro¬ 
duction on a new technical basis. 

As long as it was a question of restoring agriculture and 

of the peasants putting into use the land for^eriy ^longin^ 
the landlords and kulaks, we could be content with the old for^ 
of the bond. But now, when it is a question of reconstructing 
agriculture, that is not enough. Now we must go further and 
help the peasantry to reorganise agricultural production on the 

basis of new technique and collective labour ^ 

Secondly, they signify that simultaneously with the re- 
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equipment of our industry, we must begin seriously re¬ 
equipping agriculture too. We are re-equipping and have already 
partly re-equipped our industry, placing it on a new technical 
basis, supplying it with new, improved machinery and new, 
improved cadres. We are building new mills and factories 
and are reconstructing and extending the old ones; we are 
developing the iron and steel, chemical and machine-building 
industries. On this basis new towns are springing up, new in¬ 
dustrial centres are multiplying and the old ones are expanding. 
On this basis the demand for food products and for raw materials 
for industry is growing. But agriculture continues to employ 
the old equipment, the old methods of tillage practised by 
our forefathers, the old, primitive, now useless, or nearly use¬ 
less technique, the old, small-peasant, individual forms of 
farming and labour. 

Consider, for example, the fact that before the Revolution 
we had nearly 16,000,000 peasant households, while now there 
are no less than 25,000,000. What does this indicate if not that 
agriculture is becoming more and more scattered and disunited. 
And the characteristic feature of scattered small farms is that 
they are unable properly to employ technique, machines, trac¬ 
tors and scientific agronomic knowledge, that they are farms 
with a small marketable surplus. 

Hence the insufficient output of agricultural produce for 
the market. 


Hence the danger of a rift between town and country, 
between industry and agriculture. 

Hence the necessity for increasing the rate of development 
of agriculture, bringing it up to that of our industry. 

And so, in order to eliminate this danger of a rift, we 
must begin seriosuly re-equipping agriculture on the basis of 
new technique. But in order to re-equip it we must gradually 
unite the scattered individual peasant farms into large farms, 
into collective farms; we must build up agriculture on the basis 
of collective labour, we must enlarge the collectives, we must 
develop the old and new state farms, we must systematically 
employ the contract system on a mass scale in all the princip^ 
branches of agriculture, we must develop the system of ma¬ 
chine and tractor stations which help the peasantry to master 
the new technique and to collectivise labour—in a word, we 


must gradually transfer the small individual peasant farms to 
the basis of large-scale collective production, for only large- 
scale production of a socially-conducted type is capable of 
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making full use of scientific knowledge and modern technique, 
and of advancing the development of our agriculture with giant 
strides. 

This, of course, does not mean that we must neglect in¬ 
dividual poor- and middle-peasant farming. Not at all. Indi¬ 
vidual poor- and middle-peasant fanning plays a predominant 
part in supplying industry with food and raw materials, and 
will continue to do so in the immediate future. For that very 
reason we must continue to assist individual poor- and middle- 
peasant farms which have not yet united into collective farms. 

But this does mean that individual peasant farming alone 
is no longer adequate. That is shown by our grain-procurement 
difficulties. That is why the development of individual poor- 
and middle-peasant farming must be supplemented by the 
widest possible development of collective forms of farming and 
of state farms. 

That is why we must make a bridge between individual 
■ poor- and middle-peasant farming and collective, socially- 
conducted forms of farming by means of the contract system on 
a mass scale, by means of machine and tractor stations and 
by the fullest development of a co-operative communal life 
in order to help the peasants to transfer their small, individual 
farming on to the lines of collective labour. 

Failing this it will be impossible to develop agriculture 
to any extent. Failing this it will be impossible to solve the 
grain problem. Failing this it will be impossible to save the 
economically weaker strata of the peasantry from poverty and 

^^^^Finally they signify that we must develop our industry 
to the utmost as the principal source from which agriculture 
will be supplied with the means required for its reconstru^ion: 
we must develop our iron and steel, chemical and machine- 
building industries; we must build tractor works, agricultural- 

machinery works, etc. i 

There is no need to prove that it is impossible to develop 

collective farms, that it is impossible to develop n^chine and 
tractor stations without drawing the main m^s of the 
ry into collective forms of farming, with the aid the con¬ 
tract system on a mass scale, without supplying agriculture 
with a fairly large quantity of tractors, agricultural machmeiy. 

But it will be impossible to supply the countryside with 
machines and tractors unless we accelerate the development 
of our industry. Hence, rapid development of our industry is 
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the key to the reconstruction of agriculture on the basis of 
collectivism. 

Such is the significance and importance of the new forms 
of the bond. 

Bukharin’s group is obliged to admit, in words, the ne¬ 
cessity of the new forms of the bond. But it is an admission 
only in words, with the intention, under cover of a verbal 
recognition of the new forms of the bond, of smuggling in some¬ 
thing which is the very opposite. Actually, Bukharin is 
opposed to the new forms of the bond. Bukharin’s starting 
point is not a rapid rate of development of industry as the 
lever for the reconstruction of agriculture, but the development 
of individual peasant farming. He puts in the foreground the 
«normalisation» of the market and permission for the free play 
of prices on the agricultural produce market, complete freedom 
for private trade. Hence his distrustful attitude to the collective 
farms which manifested itself in his speech at the July plenum 
of the Central Committee and in his theses prior to that July 
plenum. Hence his disapproval of any form of emergency 
measures against the kulaks during grain procurement. 

We know that Bukharin shuns emergency measures as the 
devil shuns holy water. 

We know that Bukharin is still unable to understand that 
under present conditions the kulak will not supply a sufficient 
quantity of grain voluntarily, of his own accord. 

That has been proved by our two years’ experience of 
grain-procurement work. 

But what if, in spite of everything, there is not enough 
marketable grain? To this Bukharin replies: Do not worry the 
kulaks with emergency measures, import grain from abroad. 
Not long ago he proposed that we import about 50,000,000 poods 
of grain, i.e., to the value of about 100,000,000 rubles in foreign 
currency. But what if foreign currency is required to import 
equipment for industry? To this Bukharin replies: Preference 
must be given to grain imports—thus, evidently, relegating im¬ 
ports of equipment for industry to the background. 

It follows, therefore, that the basis for the solution of the 
grain problem and for the reconstruction of agriculture is not 
a rapid rate of development of industry, but the development 
of individual peasant farming, including kulak farming, on the 
basis of a free market and the free play of prices in the market. 

Thus we have two different plans of economic policy. 

The Party's plan: 

1. We are re-equipping industry (reconstruction). 
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2. We are beginning seriously to re-equip agriculture (re¬ 
construction). 

3. For this we must expand the development of collective 
farms and state farms, employ on a mass scale the contract 
system and machine and tractor stations as means of establish¬ 
ing a bond between industry and agriculture in the sphere of 
production. 

4. As for the present grain-procurement difficulties, we 
must admit the permissibility of temporary emergency measures 
that are backed by the popular support of the middle- and 
poor-peasant masses, as one of the means of breaking the resist¬ 
ance of the kulaks and of obtaining from them the maximum 
grain surpluses necessary for dispensing with imported grain 
and saving foreign currency for the development of industry. 

5. Individual poor- and middle-peasant farming plays, and 
will continue to play, a predominant part in supplying the 
country with food and raw materials; but alone it is no longer 
adequate—the development of individual poor- and middle- 
peasant farming must therefore be supplemented by the dev¬ 
elopment of collective farms and state farms, by the contract 
system on a mass scale, by accelerating the development of 
machine and tractor stations, in order to facilitate the ousting 
of the capitalist elements from agriculture and the gradual 
transfer of the individual peasant farms on to the lines of 
large-scale collective farming, on to the lines of collective 

labour. 

6. But in order to achieve all this, it is necessary first of 
all to accelerate the development of industry, of the metallur¬ 
gical, chemical and machine-building industries, tractor works, 
agricultural-machinery works, etc. Failing this it will be im¬ 
possible to solve the grain problem just as it will be impossible 

to reconstruct agriculture. 

Conclusion: the key to the reconstruction of agriculture is 
a rapid rate of development of our industry. 

Bukharin's plan: 

1 «Normalise» the market; permit the free play of prices 
on the market and a rise in the price of grain, undeterred by 
the fact that this may lead to a rise in the price of manufac¬ 
tured goods, raw materials and bread. 

2 The utmost development of individual peasant faming 
accompanied by a certain reduction of the rate of development 
of coUective farms and state farms (Bukharin’s theses m July 

and his speech at the July plenum). i 

3. Grain procurements to proceed automatically, excluding 
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at any time or under any circumstances even a partial use of 
emergency measures against the kulaks, even though such 
measures are supported by the middle- and poor-peasant masses. 

4. In the event of shortage of grain, to import about 100 
million rubles’ worth of grain. 

5. And if there is not enough foreign currency to pay for 
grain imports and imports of equipment for industry, to reduce 
imports of equipment and, consequently, the rate of develop¬ 
ment of our industry—otherwise our agriculture will simply 
’«mark time,» or even ^<directly decline.» 

Conclusion: the key to the reconstruction of agriculture 
is the development of individual peasant farming. 

That is how it works out, comrades! 

Bukharin’s plan is a plan to reduce the rate of develop¬ 
ment of industry and to undermine the new forms of the 
bond. 

Such are our disagreements. 

Sometimes the question is asked: Have we not been late 
in developing the new forms of the bond, in developing collec¬ 
tive farms, state farms, etc.? 

Some people assert that the Party was at least about two 
years late in starting with this work. That is wrong, comrades. 
It is absolutely wrong. Only noisy -(•<Lefts,» who have no 
conception of the economy of the U.S.S.R., can talk like that. 

What is meant by being late in this matter? If it is a ques¬ 
tion of foreseeing the need for collective farms and state farms, 
then we can say that we began that at the time of the October 
Revolution. There cannot be the slightest doubt that already 
then—at the time of the October Revolution—the Party foresaw 
the need for collective farms and state farms. Lastly, one can 
take our programme, adopted at the Eighth Congress of the 
Party (March 1919). The need for collective farms and state 
farms is recognised there quite clearly. 

But the mere fact that the top leadership of our Party 
foresaw the need for collective farms and state farms was not 
enough for carrying into effect and organising a mass move¬ 
ment for collective farms and state farms. Consequently, it 
is not a matter of foreseeing, but of carrying out a plan of 
collective-farm and state-farm development. But in order to 
carry out such a plan a number of conditions are required which 

did not exist before, and which came into existence only re¬ 
cently. 

That is the point, comrades. 

In order to carry out the plan for a mass movement in fa- 


vour of collective farms and state farms, it is necessary, first 
of all, that the Party’s top leadership should be supported in 
this matter by the mass of the Party membership. As you 
know, ours is a Party of a million members. It was therefore 
necessary to convince the mass of the Party membership of 
the correctness of the policy of the top leadership. That is 
the first point. 

Further, it is necessary that a mass movement in favour 
of collective farms should arise within the peasantry, that the 
peasants—far from fearing the collective farms—should them¬ 
selves join the collective farms and become convinced by ex¬ 
perience of the advantage of collective farming over individual 
farming. This is a serious matter, requiring a certain amount 
of time. That is the second point. 

Further, it is necessary that the state should possess the 
material resources required to finance collective-farm develop¬ 
ment, to finance the collective farms and state farms. And 
this, dear comrades, is a matter that requires many hundreds 
of millions of rubles. That is the third point. 

Finally, it is necessary that industry should be fairly ad¬ 
equately developed so as to be able to supply agriculture with 
machinery, tractors, fertilisers, etc. That is the fourth point. 

Can it be asserted that all these conditions existed here 
two or three years ago? No, it cannot. 

It must not be forgotten that we are a party in power, not 
in opposition. An opposition party can issue slogans—I am 
speaking of fundamental practical slogans of the movement—in 
order to carry them into effect after coming into power. No¬ 
body can accuse an opposition party of not carrying out its 
fundamental slogans immediately, for everybody knows that 
it is not the opposition party which is at the helm, but other 

parties. 

In the case of a party in power, however, such as our 
Bolshevik Party is, the matter is entirely different. The slogans 
of such a party are not mere agitational slogans, but something 
much more than that, for they have the force of practical de¬ 
cision, the jorce of law, and must be carried out immediately. 
Our Party cannot issue a practical slogan and then defer its 
implementation. That would be deceiving the masses. For a 
practical slogan to be issued, especially so serious a slogan as 
transferring the vast masses of the peasantry on to the lines 
of collectivism, the conditions must exist that will enable the 
slogan to be carried out directly; finally, these conditions oiust 
be created, organised. That is why it is not enough for the 
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Party’s top leadership merely to foresee the need for collective 
farms and state farms. That is why we also need the conditions 
to enable us to realise, to carry out, our slogans immediately. 

Was the mass of our Party membership ready for the ut¬ 
most development of collective farms and state farms, say, 
some two or three years ago? No, it was not ready. The serious 
turn of the mass of the Party membership towards the new 
forms of the bond began only with the first serious grain-pro¬ 
curement difficulties. It required those difficulties for the mass 
of the Party membership to become conscious of the full ne¬ 
cessity of accelerating the adoption of the new forms of the 
bond, and primarily, of the collective farms and state farms, 


and resolutely to support its Central Committee in this matter. 
This is one condition which did not exist before, but which 
does exist now. 

Was there any serious movement among the vast masses of 
the peasantry in favour of collective farms or state farms some 
two or three years ago? No, there was not. Everybody knows 
that two or three years ago the peasantry was hostilely dis¬ 
posed to the state farms, while they contemptuously called the 
collective farms the ^^kommunia,» regarding them as something 
utterly useless. And now? Now, the situation is different. Now 
we have whole strata of the peasantry who regard the state 
farms and collective farms as a source of assistance to peasant 
farming in the way of seed, pedigree cattle, machines and trac¬ 
tors. Now we have only to supply machines and tractors, and 
collective farms will develop at an accelerated pace. 

What was the cause of this change of attitude among 
certain, fairly considerable, strata of the peasantry? What hel¬ 
ped to bring it about? 

In the first place, the development of the co-operatives 
and a co-operative communal life. There can be no doubt that 
without the powerful development of the co-operatives, parti¬ 
cularly the agricultural co-operatives, which produced among 
the peasantry a psychological background in favour of the 
collective farms, we would not have that urge towards the 
collective farms which is now displayed by whole strata of 
the peasantry 

An important part in this was also played by the existence 
of well-organised collective farms, which set the peasants good 
examples of how agriculture can be improved by uniting small 
peasant farms into large, collective, farms. 

The existence of well-organised state farms, which helped 
the peasants to improve their methods of farming, also played 
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its part here. I need not mention other facts with which you 
are all familiar. There you have another condition which did 
not exist before, but which does exist now. 

Further, can it be asserted that we were able some two 
or three years ago to give substantial financial aid to the 
collective farms and state farms, to assign hundreds of millions 
of rubles for this purpose? No, it cannot be asserted. You 
know very well that we even lacked sufficient means for de¬ 
veloping that minimum of industry without which no indus¬ 
trialisation at ail is possible, let alone the reconstruction of 
agriculture. Could we take those means from industry, which is 
the basis for the industrialisation of the country, and transfer 
them to the collective farms and state farms? Obviously, we 
could not. But now? Now we have the means for developing 

the collective farms and state farms. 

Finally, can it be asserted that some two or three years 
ago our industry was an adequate basis for supplying agricul¬ 
ture with large quantities of machines, tractors, etc.? No, it 
cannot be asserted. At that time our task was to create the 
minimum industrial basis required for supplying machin^ and 
tractors to agriculture in the future. It was on the creation of 
such a basis that our scanty financial resources were then spent. 
And now? Now we have this industrial basis for agriculture. 
At all events, this industrial basis is being created at a very 

^ It follows that the conditions required for the mass 
ment of the collective farms and state farms were created only 

recently. 

That is how matters stand, comrades. 

That is why it cannot be said that we were late m develop 

ing the new forms of the bond. 


g) BUKHARIN AS A THEORETICIAN 

Such in the main, are the principal mistakes committed 
by the theoretician of the Right opposition, Bukharin, on the 

fundamental questions of our policy. 

It is said that Bukharin is one of the theoreticians of 
Partv Thir is ^e, of course. But the point is that not all 
Z win with his theorising. This is evident if only from the 

UD the heap of mistakes which I have just described. These 
irSstekes, m^takes on Comintern questions, nustakes on ques 
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tions of the class struggle, the intensification of the class struggle, 
the peasantry. NEP, the new forms of the bond—these mistakes 
could not possibly have occurred accidentally. No. these mista¬ 
kes are not accidental. These mistakes of Bukharin's followed 
from his wrong theoretical line, from the defects in his theo¬ 
ries. Yes, Bukharin is a theoretician, but he is not altogether 
a Marxist theoretician; he is a theoretician who has much to 
learn before he can become a Marxist theoretician. 

Reference has been made to the letter in which Comrade 
Lenin speaks of Bukharin as a theoretician. Let us I’ead this 
letter: 

■«Of the younger members of the Central Committee,says Lenin, 
should like to say a few words about Bukharin and Pyatakov, In 
my opinion, they are the most outstanding forces (of the youngest ones), 
and regarding them the following should be borne in mind: Bukharin 
is not only a very valuable and important theoretician in our Party, 
he is also legitimately regarded as the favourite of the whole Party; but 
it is very doubtful whether his theoretical views can be classed as fully 
Marxist, for there is something scholastic in him (he has never studied 
and, I think, has never fully understood dialectics)''-* (Verbatim report of 
the July plenum, 1926, Part IV, p, 66). 

Thus, he is a theoretician without dialectics. A scholastic 
theoretician. A theoretician about whom it was said: ^<It is 
very doubtful whether his theoretical views can be classed as 
fully Marxist.vv That is how Lenin characterised Bukharin’s 
theoretical complexion. 

You can well understand, comrades, that such a theoreti¬ 
cian has still much to learn. And if Bukharin understood that 
he is not yet a full-fledged theoretician, that he still has much 
to learn, that he is a theoretician who has not yet mastered 
dialectics—and dialectics is the soul of Marxism—if he under¬ 
stood that, he would be more modest, and the Party would 
only benefit thereby. But the trouble is that Bukharin is 
wanting in modesty. The trouble is that not only is he wanting 
in modesty, but he even presumes to teach our teacher Lenin 
on a number of questions and, above all, on the question of 
the state. And that is Bukharin’s misfortune. 

Allov/ me in this connection to refer to the well-known theo¬ 
retical controversy which flared up in 1916 between Lenin and 
Bukharin on the question of the state. This is important for 
us in order to expose both Bukharin’s inordinate pretensions 


* My italics.— J. St. 
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to teach Lenin and the roots of his theoretical weaknesses 
on such important questions as the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat, the class struggle, etc. 

As you know, an article by Bukharin appeared in 1916 
in the magazine Internatsional Molodyozhy,^^ signed Nota 
Bene; this article was in point of fact directed against Comrade 
Lenin. In this article Bukharin wrote: 


is quite a mistake to seek the difference between the Social¬ 
ists and the Anarchists in the fact that the former are in favour of 
the state while the latter are against it. The i'eal difference is that 
revolutionary Social-Democracy desires to organise the new social pro¬ 
duction as centralised production, i.e., technically the most advanced 
production; whereas decentralised anarchist production would mean only 
retrogression to old technique, to the old form of enterp'rises....» 

«... Social-Democracy, which is, or at least should be, the educator 
of the masses, must now more than ever emphasise its hostility in 
principle to the state.... The present war has shown how deeply the 
roots of the state idea have penetrated the souls of the workers.^ 


Critcising these views of Bukharin’s, Lenin says in a well- 
known article, published in 1916; 

«This is wrong. The author raises the question of the diftoence in 
the attitude of Socialists and Anarchists towards the state. But he replies 
not to this question, but to another, namely, the difference the atti¬ 
tude of Socialists and Anarchists towards the ecoriomic ° 

future society. That, of course, is a very importarit and 
But it does not follow that the main point of rpup 

of the Socialists and Anarchists towards the 
Socialists are in favou-r of utilising the modern state and 
in the struggle for the emancipation o^^he working class, and y^ 
urge the necessity of utilising the state for P^liar transi^^^^^^ 
from capitalism to socialism. This transitional to ’aboUsh’ 

Socrairsts-uXrtuSe^^^^^^^^ stafe" will '’wnheJ 

must indeed understand it »is entirely muddled, 

lacks. His phrase about the ^oote o clashed 

non-Marxist and J* ® .f state but opportunist policy 

with the repudiation of the ^he ^staje^ towa?L the state) that 

itTWse are entirely different things- (Vol. XIX, p. 296). 
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I think it is clear what the point at issue is, and what a 
semi-anarchist mess Bukharin has got into! 

Sten. At that time Lenin had not yet fully formulated the 
necessity for ^^blowing up» the state. Bukharin, while conamit- 
ting anarchist mistakes, was approaching a formulation of the 
question. 

■ Stalin. No. that is not what we are concerned ■^vith at pre¬ 
sent. What we are concerned with is the attitude towards the 
state in general. The point is that in Bukharin’s opinion the 
working class should be hostile in principle to any kind of state, 
including the working-class state. 

Sten. Lenin then only spoke about utilising the state: he 
said nothing in his criticism of Bukharin regarding the <^blow- 
ing up» of the state. 

Stalin. You are mistaken, the <<blowing up» of the state is 
not a Marxist formula, it is an anarchist formula. Let me assure 
you that the point here is that, in the opinion of Bukharin 
(and of the Anarchists), the workers should emphasise their 
hostility in principle to any kind of state, and, therefore, also 
to the state of the transition period, to the working-class state. 

Just try to explain to our workers that the working class 
must become imbued with hostility in principle to the prole¬ 
tarian dictatorship, which, of course, is also a state. 

Bukharin’s position, as set forth in his article in Inter- 
natsional Molodyozhy, is one of repudiating the state in the 
period of transition from capitalism to socialism. 

Bukharin overlooked a -«trifle» here, namely, the whole 
transition period, during which the working class cannot do 
without its own state if it really wants to suppress the bour¬ 
geoisie and build socialism. That is the first point. 

Secondly, it is not true that at the time Comrade Lenin 
in his criticism did not deal with the theory of «blowing up,» 
of «abolishing» the state in general. Lenin not only dealt with 
this theory, as is evident from the passages I have quoted, 
but he criticised and demolished it as an anarchist theory, and 
counterposed to it the theory of forming and utilising a new state 
after the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, namely, the state 
of the proletarian dictatorship. 

Finally, the anarchist theory of <<blowing-up» and «abol- 
ishing» the state must not be confused with the Marxist theory 
of the -^withering away>> of the proletarian state or the ^<break- 
ing up,» the «smashing» of the bourgeois state machine. There 
are persons who are inclined to confuse these two different 
concepts in the belief that they express one and the same idea. 
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But that is -wrong. Lenin proceeded precisely from the Marx¬ 
ist theory of <<smashing» the bourgeois state machine and the 
-^withering away>^ of the proletarian state when he criticised 
the anarchist theory of -«blowing up» and -<<abolishing» the 
state in general. 

Perhaps it will not be superfluous if, for the sake of greater 
clarity, I quote here one of Comrade Lenin’s manuscripts 
on the state, apparently written at the end of 1916, or the 
beginning of 1917 (before the February Revolution of 1917). 
From this manuscript it is easily seen that: 

a) in criticising Bukharin’s semi-anarchist errors on the 
question of the state, Lenin proceeded from the Marxist theory 
of the ^withering away» of the proletarian state and the «smash- 
ing>> of the bourgeois state machine, 

b) although Bukharin, as Lenin expressed it, «is nearer 
to the truth than Kautsky,-> nevertheless, ^dnstead of exposing 
the Kautskyites, he helps them with his mistakes.- 

Here is the text of this manuscript. 


"■’Of extremely great importance on the question of the state is the 
letter of Engels to Bebel dated March 18-28, 1875. 

«Here is the most important passage in full: 

^<.. . ’The free people’s state is t'ransformed into the free state. 
Taken in its grammatical sense, a free state is one where the state 
is free in relation to its citizens, hence a state with a despotic govern¬ 
ment. The whole talk about the state should be dropped, especially sirice 
the Commune, which was no longer a state in the proper sense of the 
word. The ^<people’s state- has been thrown in our faces by me 
Anarchists to the point of disgust, although already Marxs 
Proudhon and later the Communist Manifesto directly declare that with 
the introduction of the socialist order of society the state will dissolve 
of itself (sich auflbst) and disappear. As, therefore, the state is a 

transitional institution which is used in the struggle in the ’ 

in order to hold down one’s adversaries by 

to talk of a free people’s state: so long as the proletatiat still us^ (Engels 

italics) the state, it does not use it in the interests of Possible 

order to hold down its adversaries, and as soon as it 

to speak of freedom the state as such ceases to enst. -We w^d there 

fore propose to replace the word state „ v^d which 

the word ..community"- (Gemeinwesen), a good old Gerrn 

can very well represent the French word .up most 

«Thi<! is nethaos the most remarkable, and certainly, the most 

pronoun4d"’paCe" so to speak, in the works of Marx and Engels 

’against th® iffte® moper sense 

of the worll ’ What was it, then? A transition form from the state 

to no state, ’’gtate- has been ’thrown in our faces’ (in die 

Zahne^geworfe^ Uterally—thrown in our teeth) by the Anarchists too 
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long (that is, Marx and Engels were ashamed of the obvious mistake 
made by thei'r German friends: but they regarded it, and of course, in 
the circumstances that then existed, correctly regarded it as a far less 
serious mistake than that made by the Anarchists. This NB!!). 

«(4) The slate will 'disintegrate (^dissolve^d (Nota Bene) of itself 
and disappear’... (compare later wither away«-) ’with the intro¬ 

duction of the socialist order of society.*... 

«(5) The state is a 'temporary institution.' which is used ’in the 
struggle, in the revolution'... (used by the proletariat, of course)... . 

The state is needed not for freedom, but for holding dowm. 
(Niederhaltung is not suppression in the proper sense of the word, but 
preventing restoration, keeping in submission) the adversaries of the 
proletariat. 

^<(7) When there will be freedom, there will be no state. 

«(8) ’We' (i.e., Engels and Marx) would propose to replace the word 
’state' everywhere (in the programme) by the word ’community’ (Ge- 
meinwesen). 'commune'!!! 

«This shows how Marx and Engels were vulgarised and defiled 
not only by the opportunists, but also by Kautsky. 

*«The opportunists have not understood a single one of these eight 
rich ideas!! 

«They have taken only what is practically necessary for the present 
time: to utilise the political struggle, to utilise the present state to edu¬ 
cate, to train the proletariat, to ’wrest concessions.’ That is correct (as 
against the Anarchists), but that is only Vuxi part of Marxism, if one can 
thus express it arithmetically. 

«In his propagandist wmrks. and publications generally, Kautsky has 
completely slurred over (Or forgotten? or not understood?) points 1, 2, 
5, 6, 7, 8, and the 'Zerbrechen' of Marx (in his confi'oversy with Pannek- 
oek in 1912 or 1913, Kautsky (see below, pp. 45-47) completely dropped 
into opportunism on this question). 

«What distinguishes us from the Anarchists is (a) the use of the 
state now and (p) during the proletarian revolution (the ’dictatorship of 
the proletariat')—points of very great importance in practice at this 
moment. (But it is these very points that Bukha'rin forgot'.). 

^"What distinguishes us from the opportunists is the more profound, 
’more permanent’ truths regarding (aa) the ’temporary’ nature of the 
state, (pp) the harm of ’chatter’ about it now. (yy) the not entirely state 
character of the dictatorship of the proleta'riat, (66) the contradiction 
between the state and freedom, (ce) the more corTect idea (concept, 
programmatic term) ’community’ instead of state, (^^?^) ’smashing’ (Zer¬ 
brechen) of the bureaucratic-military machine. 

«It must not be forgotten also that the avowed opportunists in 
Germany (Bernstein. Kolb, etc.) directly repudiate the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, while the official programme and Kautsky indirectly 
repudiate, it, by not saying anything about it in their day-to-day agita¬ 
tion and tolerating the renegacy of Kolb and Co. 

■«In August 1916, Bukharin was written to: ’allow your ideas about 
the state to mature. Without, however, allowing them to mature, he 
broke into print, as ’Nota Bene,’ and did it in such a way that, instead 
of exposing the Kautskyites, he helped them with his mistakes!! Yet, as 
a matter of fact, Bukharin is nearer to the truth than Kaustky.”- 
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Such is the brief history of the theoretical controversy on 
the question of the state. 

It would seem that the matter is clear: Bukharin made 
semi-anarchist mistakes—it is time to correct those mistakes 
and proceed further in the footsteps of Lenin. But only Leninists 
can think like that. Bukharin, it appears, does not agree. On 
the contrary, he asserts that it was not he who was mistaken, 
but Lenin; that it was not he who followed, or ought to have 
followed, in the footsteps of Lenin, but, on the contrary, that 
it was Lenin who found himself compelled to follow in the 
footsteps of Bukharin. 

You do not believe this, comrades? In that case, listen-fur¬ 
ther. After the controversy in 1916. nine years later, during 
which interval Bukharin maintained silence, and a year after 
the death of Lenin—namely, in 1925—Bukharin published an 
article in the s 3 anposium Revolutsia Prava, entitled -c<Concern- 
ing the Theory of the Imperialist State,»■ which previously had 
been rejected by the editors of Sbornik Sotsial-Demokrata^^ 
(i.e., by Lenin). In a footnote to this article Bukharin bluntly 
declares that it was not Lenin but he, Bukharin, who was right 
in this controversy. That may seem incredible, comrades, but 
it is a fact. 

Listen to the text of this footnote: 

-«V. I. (i.e., Lenin) wrote a short article containing criticism of 
the article in Internatsional Molodyozhy* The reader will easily see that 
I had not made the mistake attributed to me, for I clearly saw the 
need for the dictatorship of the proletariat; on the other hand, from 
Ilyich’s article it will be seen that at that time he was wrong about the 
thesis on ’blowing up* the state (bourgeois state, of course), and confused 
that question with the question of the withering away of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat* Perhaps I should have enlarged on the subject of 
the dictatorship at that time. But in justification I may say that at that 
time there was such a wholesale exaltation of the bourgeois state by 
the Social-Democrats that it was natural to concentrate all attention 
on the question of blowing up that machine. 

■«When I arrived in Russia from America and saw Nadezhda Kon¬ 
stantinovna (that was at our illegal Sixth Congress and at that time V. I. 
was in hiding) her first words were: ’V. I. asked me to tell you that 
he has no disagreements with you now over the question of the state.’ 
Studying this question, Ilyich came to the same conclusions* regarding 
’blowing up/ but he developed this theme, and later the theory of the 
dictatorship, to such an extent as to create a whole epoch in the develop¬ 
ment of theoretical thought in this field.^' 


♦ My italics.— J. St. 
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That is how Bukharin writes about Lenin a year after 
Lenin’s death. 

There you have a pretty example of the hypertrophied 
pretentiousness of a half-educated theoretician! 

Quite possibly. Nadezhda Konstantinovna did tell Bukharin 
what he writes here. But what conclusions can be drawn from 
this fact? The only conclusion that can be drawn is that Lenin 
had certain grounds for believing that Bukharin had renounced 
or was ready to renounce his mistakes. That is all. But Buk¬ 
harin thought differently. He decided that henceforth, not 
Lenin, but he. i.e., Bukharin must be regarded as the creator, 
or, at least, the inspirer of the Marxist theory of the state. 

Hitherto we have regarded ourselves as Leninists, and we 
continue to do so. But it now appears that both Lenin and 
we, his disciples, are Bukharinites. Rather funny, comrades. 
But that’s what happens when one has to deal with Bukharin’s 
puffed-up pretentiousness. 

It might be thought that Bukharin's footnote to the above- 
mentioned article was a slip of the pen, that he wrote some¬ 
thing silly, and then forgot about it. But it turns out that that 
is not the case. Bukharin, it turns out, spoke in all seriousness. 
That is evident, for example, from the fact that the statement 
he made in this footnote regarding Lenin’s mistakes and Buk¬ 
harin’s correctness was republished recently, namely, in 1927, 
i.€., two years after Bukharin’s first attack on Lenin, in a bio¬ 
graphical sketch of Bukharin written by Maretsky, and it never 
occurred to Bukharin to protest against this . . . boldness of 
Maretsky. Obviously Bukharin’s attack on Lenin cannot be 
regarded as accidental. 

It appears, therefore, that Bukharin is right, and not 
Lenin, that the inspirer of the Marxist theory of the state is 
not Lenin, but Bukharin. 

Such, comrades, is the picture of the theoretical distortions 
and the theoretical pretensions of Bukharin. 

And this man, after all this, has the presumption to say in 
his speech here that there is ^<something rotten» in the theoreti¬ 
cal line of our Party, that there is a deviation towards Trotskyism 
in the theoretical line of our Party! 

And this is said by that same Bukharin who is making 
(and has made in the past) a number of gross theoretical and 
practical mistakes, -who only recently was a pupil of Trotsky’s, 
and who only the other day was seeking to form a bloc with 


the Trotskyists against the Leninists and was paying them visits 
by the backdoor. 

Is that not funny, comrades? 


V 

QUESTIONS OF PARTY LEADERSHIP 


Thus we have reviewed all the principal questions relat¬ 
ing to our disagreements in the sphere of theory as well as 
in the sphere of the policy of the Comintern and the internal 
policy of our Party. From what has been said it is apparent 
that Rykov’s statement about the existence of a single line does 
not correspond to the real state of affairs. From what has been 
said it is apparent that we have in fact two lines. One line is 
the general line of the Party, the revolutionary Leninist line 
of our Party. The other line is the line of Bukharin's group. 
This second line has not quite crystallised yet, partly because 
of the incredible confusion of views within the ranks of Buk¬ 
harin’s group, and partly because this second line, being of little 
importance in the Party, tries to disguise itself in one way or 
another. Nevertheless, as you have seen, this line exists, and 
it exists as a line which is distinct from the Party line, as a 
line opposed to the general Party line on almost all questions 
of our policy. This second line is that of the Right deviation. 

Let us pass now to questions of Party leadership. 


a) THE FACTIONALISM OF BUKHARIN’S GROUP 

Bukharin said that there is no opposition within our Party, 
that Bukharin’s group is not an opposition. That is not true, 
comrades. The discussion at the plenum showed quite clearly 
that Bukharin’s group constitutes a new opposition. The oppo¬ 
sitional work of this group consists in attempts to revise the 
Party line; it seeks to revise the Party line and is preparing 
the ground for replacing the Party line by another line, the 
line of the opposition, which can be nothing but the line of 
the Right deviation. 

Bukharin said that the group of three does not constitute 
a factional group. That is'not true, comrades. Bukharin’s group 
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has all the characteristics of a faction. There is the platform, 
the factional secrecy, the policy of resigning, the organised 
struggle against the Central Committee. What more is requi¬ 
red? Why hide the truth about the factionalism of Bukharin’s 
group, when it is self-evident? The very reason why the ple¬ 
num of the Central Committee and Central Control Commis¬ 
sion has met is to tell all the truth here about our disagreements. 
And the truth is that Bukharin's group is a factional group. 
And it is not merely a factional group. but-I would say—the 
most repulsive and the pettiest of all the factional groups that 

ever existed in our Party. 

This is evident if only from the fact that it is now attempt¬ 
ing to use for its factional aims such an insignificant and petty 
affair as the disturbances in Adjaria. In point of fact, what does 
the so-called ^revolt*-*- in Adjaria amount to m comparison 
with such revolts as the Kronstadt revolt? I believe that in 
comparison with this the so-called «revolt» in Adjaria is not 
even a drop in the ocean. Were there any instances of Trotskyists 
or Zinovievites attempting to make use of the serious revolt 
which occurred in Kronstadt to combat the Cential Committee, 
the Party? It must be admitted, comrades, that there were no 
such instances. On the contrary, the opposition groups which 
existed in our Party at the time of that serious revolt helped 
the Party in suppressing it, and they did not dare to make use 

of it against the Party. 

Well, and how is Bukharin’s group acting now? You have 
already had evidence that it is attempting in the pettiest and 
most offensive way to utilise against the Party the microscopic 
^<revolt» in Adjaria. What is this if not an extreme degree of 
factional blindness and factional degeneration? 

Apparently, it is being demanded of us that no disturbances 
should occur in’our border regions which have common front¬ 
iers with capitalist countries. Apparently, it is being demanded 
of us that we should carry out a policy which would satisfy 
all classes of our society, the rich and the poor, the workers 
and the capitalists. Apparently, it is being demanded of us 
that there should be no discontented elements. Have not these 
comrades from Bukharin’s group gone out of their minds? 

How can anybody demand of us, people of the proletarian 
dictatorship who are waging a struggle against the capitalist 
world, both inside and outside our country, that there should 
be no’ discontented elements in our country, and that distur¬ 
bances should not sometimes occur in certain border regions 
which have common frontiers with hostile countries? For what 
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purpose then does the capitalist encirclement exist, if not to 
enable international capital to apply all its efforts to organise 
actions by discontented elements in our border regions against 
the Soviet regime? Who, except empty-headed literals, would 
raise such demands? Is it not obvious that factional pettiness 
can sometimes produce in people a typically literal blindness 
and narrow-mindedness? 


b) LOYALTY AND COLLECTIVE LEADERSHIP 

Rykov assured us here that Bukharin is one of the most 
-<-(irreproachable» and -«loyal» Party members in his attitude 
towards the Central Committee of our Party. 

I am inclined to doubt it. We cannot take Rykov’s word 
for it. We demand facts. And Rykov is unable to supply facts. 

Take, for example, such a fact as the negotiations Bukha¬ 
rin conducted behind the scenes with Kamenev’s group, which 
is connected with the Trotskyists; the negotiations about set¬ 
ting up a factional bloc, about changing the policy of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee, about changing the composition of the Politi¬ 
cal Bureau, about using the grain-procurement crisis for attack¬ 
ing the Central Committee. The question arises: Where is 
Bukharin’s <<loyal» and ^<irreproachable» attitude towards his 
Central Committee? 

Is not such behaviour, on the contrary, a violation of any 
kind of loyalty to his Central Committee, to his Party, on the 
part of a member of the Political Bureau? If this is called 
loyalty to the Central Committee, then what is the word for 
betrayal of one’s Central Committee? 

Bukharin likes to talk about loyalty and honesty, but why 
does he not try to examine his own conscience and ask him¬ 
self whether he is not violating in the most dishonest manner 
the elementary requirements of loyalty to his Central Commit¬ 
tee when he conducts secret negotiations with Trotskyists 
against his Central Committee and thereby betrays his Central 
Committee? 

Bukharin spoke here about the lack of collective leadership 
in the Central Committee of the Party, and assured us that the 
requirements of collective leadership were being violated by 
the majority of the Political Bureau of the Central Committee. 

Our plenum, of course, has to put up with everything. 

It can even tolerate this shameless and hypocritical assertion of 
Bukharin’s. But one must have really lost all sense of shame 
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to make so bold as to speak in this way at the plenum against 

the majority of the Central Committee. 

In truth, how can we speak of collective leadership if the 
majority of the Central Committee, having harnessed itself to 
the chariot of state, is straining all its forces to move it forward 
and is urging Bukharin’s group to give a helping hand in this 
arduous task, while Bukharin s group is not only not helping 
its Central Committee but, on the contrary, is hampering it 
in every way. is putting a spoke in its wheels, is threatening 
to resign, and comes to terms with enemies of the Paity. with 
Trotskvists, against the Central Committee of our Party? 

Who. indeed, but hypocrites can deny that Bukharin, who 
is setting up a bloc with the Trotskyists against the Party, ^od 
is betraying his Central Committee, does not want to and will 
not implement collective leadership in the Central Committee 

of our Party? , -r i 

Who, indeed, but the blind can fail to see that if Bukharin 

nevertheless chatters about collective leadership in the Central 
Committee, putting the blame on the majority of the Central 
Committee, he is doing so with the object of disguising his 

treacherous conduct? ^ , 

It should be noted that this is not the first time that Bukha¬ 
rin has violated the elementary requirements of loyalty and 
collective leadership in relation to the Central Committee of 
the Party The history of our Party knows of instances when, 
in Lenin’s lifetime, in the period of the Brest Peace, Bukharin, 
being in the minority on the question of peace, rushed to the 
Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, who were the enemies of our 
Party, conducted backstairs negotiations with them, and at¬ 
tempted to set up a bloc with them against Lenin and the Cen¬ 
tral Committee. What agreement he was trying to reach at 
the time with the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries-we, unfort¬ 
unately, do not yet know.^- But we do know that at the time 
the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries were planning to imprison 
Lenin and carry out an anti-Soviet coup d etat. .. . But the most 
amazing thing is that, while rushing to the Left Socialist-Rev¬ 
olutionaries and conspiring with them against the Central Com- 
niittee, Bukharin continued, just as he is doing now, to clamour 
about the necessity of collective leadership. 

The history of our Party knows, too, of instances when, 
in Lenin’.s lifetime, Bukharin, who had a majority in the Mos¬ 
cow Regional Bureau of our Party and the support of a group 
of -Left» Communists, called on all Party members to express 
lack of confidence in the Central Committee of the Party, to 
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refuse to submit to its decisions and to raise the question of 
splitting our Party. That was during the period of the Brest 
Peace, after the Central Committee had already decided that 
it was necessary to accept the conditions Of the Brest Peace. 

Such is the character of Bukharin’s loyalty and collective 
leadership. 

Rykov spoke here about the necessity of collective work. 
At the same time he pointed an accusing finger at the majority 
of the Political Bureau, asserting that he and his close friends 
were in favour of collective-work, while the majority of the 
Political Bureau, consequently, were against it. However, Rykov 
was unable to cite a single fact in support of his assertion. 

In order to expose this fable of Rykov’s, let me cite a few 
facts, a few examples which will show you how Rykov carries 
out collective work. 

First example. You have heard the story about the export 
of gold to America. Many of you may believe that the gold 
was shipped to America by decision of the Council of People’s / 
Commissars or the Central Committee, or with the consent of 
the Central Committee, or with its knowledge. But that is not 
true, comrades. The Central Committee and the Council of 
People’s CJommissars have had nothing to do with this matter. 
There is a ruling which prohibits the export of gold without 
the approval of the Central Committee. But this ruling was 
violated. Who was it that authorised the export? It turns out 
that the shipment of gold was authorised by one of Rykov’s 
deputies with Rykov’s knowledge and consent. 

Is. that collective work? 

Second example. This concerns negotiations with one of 
the big private banks in America, whose property was nation¬ 
alised after the October Revolution, and which is now demand¬ 
ing compensation for its losses. The Central Committee has 
learned that an official of our State Bank has been discussing 
terms of compensation with that bank. 

Settlement of private claims is, as you are aware, a very 
important question inseparably connected -with our foreign 
policy. One might think that these negotiations were conducted 
with the approval of the Council of People’s Commissars or 
the Central Committee. However, that is not the case, comra¬ 
des. The Central Committee and the Council of People’s Com¬ 
missars have had nothing to do with this matter. Subsequently, 
upon learning about these negotiations, the Central Committee 
decided to stop them. But the question arises: Who authorised 
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these negotiations? It turns out that they were authorised by 
one of Rykov's deputies with Rykov’s knowledge and consent. 

Is that collective work? 

Third example. This concerns the supplying of agricultural 
machinery to kulaks and middle peasants. The point is that the 
EKOSO of the R.S.F.S.R.,-"^ which is presided over by one of 
Rykov’s deputies for matters concerning the R.S.F.S.R., decided 
to reduce the supply of agricultural machines to the middle 
peasants and increase the supply of machines to the upper 
strata of the peasantry, i.e.. to the kulaks. Here is the text of 
this anti-Party. anti-Soviet ruling of the EKOSO of the 
R.S.F.S.R.: 

the Kazakh and Bashkir A.S.S.R., the Siberian and Lower Volga 
territories, the Middle Volga and Urals regions, the proportion of sales 
of farm machines and implements set forth in this paragraph shall be 
increased to 20 per cent for the upper strata of the peasantry and 
decreased to 30 per cent for the middle strata.” 

How do you like that? At a time when the Party is inten¬ 
sifying the offensive against the kulaks and is organising the 
masses of the poor and middle peasants against the kulaks, the 
EKOSO of the R.S.F.S.R. adopts a decision to reduce the level 
of deliveries of farm machinery to the middle peasants and 
increase the level of deliveries to the upper strata of the peas¬ 
antry. 

And it is suggested that this is a Leninist, communist 
policy. 

Subsequently, when the Central Committee learned about 
this incident, it annulled the decision of the EKOSO. But who 
was it that authorised this anti-Soviet ruling? It was authorised 
by one of Rykov’s deputies, with Rykov’s knowledge and 

consent. 

Is that collective work? 

I believe that these examples are sufficient to show how 
Rykov and his deputies practise collective work. 


c) THE FIGHT AGAINST THE RIGHT DEVIATION 

Bukharin spoke here of the ^^civil execution^ of three 
members of the Political Bureau, who, he says, «were being 
hauled over the coals» by the organisations of our Party. He 
said that the Party had subjected these three members of the 
Political Bureau—Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky—to «civil 
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€X€Cution>v by criticising their errors in the press and at meet¬ 
ings, while they, the three members of the Political Bureau, 
were ^<compelled» to keep silent. 

All that is nonsense, comrades. Those are the false words 
of a Communist gone liberal who is trying to weaken the Party 
in its fight against the Right deviation. According to Bukharin, 
if he and his friends have become entangled in Right deviation- 
ist mistakes, the Party has no right to expose those mistakes, 
the Party must stop fighting the Right deviation and wait until 
it shall please Bukharin and his friends to renounce their mis¬ 
takes. 

Is not Bukharin asking too much from us? Is he not under 
the impression that the Party exists for him, and not he for the 
Party? Who is compelling him to keep silent, to remain in a 
state of inaction when the whole Party is mobilised against 
the Right deviation and is conducting determined attacks against 
difficulties? Why should not he, Bukharin, and his close friends 
come forward now and engage in a determined fight against 
the Right deviation and conciliation towards it? Can anyone 
doubt that the Party would welcome Bukharin and his close 
friends if they decided to take this not so difficult step? Why 
do they -not decide to take this step, which, after all, is their 
duty? Is it not because they place the interests of their group 
above the interests of the Party and its general line? Whose 
fault is it that Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky are missing in the 
fight against the Right deviation? Is it not obvious that talk 
about the <-<civil execution*-*- of the three members of the Poli¬ 
tical Bureau is a poorly camouflaged attempt on the part of the 
three members of the Political Bureau to compel the Party to 
keep silent and to stop fighting against the Right deviation? 

The fight against the Right deviation must not be regarded 
as a secondary task of our Party. The fight against the Right 
deviation is one of the most decisive tasks of our Party. If 
we, in our own ranks, in our own Party, in the political General 
Staff of the proletariat, which is directing the movement and 
is leading the proletariat forward—if we in this General Staff 
should allow the free existence and the free functioning of the 
Right deviators, who are trying to demobilise the Party, demor¬ 
alise the working class, adapt our policy to the tastes of the 
<-(Soviet» bourgeoisie, and thus yield to the difficulties of our 
socialist construction—if we should allow all this, what would 
it mean ? Would it not mean that we are ready to put a brake 
on the revolution, disrupt our socialist construction, flee from 
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difficulties, and surrender our positions to the capitalist ele 
ments? 

Does Bukharinas group understand that to refuse to fight 
the Right deviation is to betray the working class, to betray 

the revolution? 

Does Bukharin’s group understand that unless we overcome 
the Right deviation and conciliation towards it, it will be impos¬ 
sible to overcome the difficulties facing us, and that unless 
we overcome these difficulties it will be impossible to achieve 

decisive successes in socialist construction? 

In view of this, what is the worth of this pitiful talk about 
the «civil execution» of three members of the Political Bureau? 

No, comrades, the Bukharinites will not frighten the Party 
with liberal chatter about ^<civil execution.» The Party demands 
that they should wage a determined fight against the Right 
deviation and conciliation towards it side by side with all the 
members of the Central Committee of our Party. It demands 
this of Bukharin’s group in order to help to mobilise the 
working class, to break down the resistance of the class 
mies and to organise decisive victory over the difficulties of 

our socialist construction. , . , , r -r, i. 

Either the Bukharinites will fulfil this demand of the Party, 

m which case the Party will welcome them, or they will not do 

so, in which case they will have only themselves to blame. 
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CONCERNING QUESTIONS OF AGRARIAN POLICY 

IN THE U.S.S.R. 


Speech Delivered at a Conference 
of Marocist Students of Agrarian Questions 

December 27, 1929^* 


Comrades, the main fact of our social and economic life 
at the present time, a fact which is attracting universal atten¬ 
tion, is the tremendous growth of the collective-farm movement. 

The characteristic feature of the present collective-farm 
movement is that not only are the collective farms being joined 
by individual groups of poor peasants, as has been the case 
hitherto, but that they are being joined by the mass of the 
middle peasants as well. This means that the collective-farm 
movement has been transformed from a movement of individual 
groups and sections of the labouring peasants into a movement 
of mOlions and millions of the main mass of the peasantry. 
This, by the way, explains the tremendously important fact 
that the collective-farm movement, which has assumed the 
character of a mighty and growing anti-kulak avalanche, is 
sweeping the resistance of the kulak from its path, is shattering 
the kulak class and paving the way for extensive socialist 
construction in the countryside. 

But while we have reason to be proud of the practical 
successes achieved in socialist construction, the same cannot be 
said with regard to our theoretical work in the economic field 
in general, and in that of agriculture in particular. More than 
that, it must be admitted that theoretical thought is not keeping 
pace with our practical successes, that there is a certain gap 
between our practical successes and the development of theoret¬ 
ical thought. Yet it is essential that theoretical work should not 
only keep pace with practical work but should keep ahead of 
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it and equip our practical workers in their fight for the victory 
of socialism. 

I shall not dwell at length here on the importance of theory. 
You are quite well aware of its importance. You know that 
theory, if it is genuine theory, gives practical workers the power 
of orientation, clarity of perspective, confidence in their work, 
faith in the victory of our cause. All this is, and necessarily 
must be, immensely important in our work of socialist constiuc- 
tion. The unfortunate thing is that precisely in this sphere, in 
the sphere of the theoretical treatment of questions of our 

economy, we are beginning to lag behind. 

How else can we explain the fact that in our country, in 
our social and political life, various bourgeois and petty-bour¬ 
geois theories on questions of our economy are still current? 
How can we explain the fact that these theories and would-be 

theories are not yet meeting with a proper rebuff? How can 
we explain the fact that a number of fundamental theses of 
Marxist-Leninist political economy, which are the most effective 
antidote to bourgeois and petty-bourgeois theories, are begin¬ 
ning to be forgotten, are not popularised in our press, are for 
some reason not placed in the foreground? Is it difficult to 
understand that unless a relentless fight against bourgeois 
theories is waged on the basis of Marxist-Leninist theory, it 
will be impossible to achieve complete victory over our class 

enemies? 

New practical experience is giving rise to a new approach 
to the problems of the economy of the transition period. 
Questions of NEP, of classes, of the rate of construction, of the 
bond with the peasantry, of the Party s policy, are now present¬ 
ed in a new way. If we are not to lag behind practice we must 
immediately begin to work on all these problems in the light 
of the new situation. Unless we do this it will be impossible 
to overcome the bourgeois theories which are stuffing the heads 
of our practical workers with rubbish. Unless we do this it 
will be impossible to eradicate these theories which are acquir¬ 
ing the tenacity of prejudices. For only by combating bourgeois 
prejudices in the field of theory is it possible to consolidate 

the position of Marxism-Leninism. 

Permit me now to characterise at least a few of these 
bourgeois prejudices which are called theories, and to demon¬ 
strate their unsoundness in the light of certain key problems 
of our work of construction. 
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1 

THE THEORY OF «EQUILIBRIUM»> 


You know, of course, that the so-called theory of -«equi- 
librium»- between the sectors of our national economy is still 
current among Communists. This theory, of course, has nothing 
in common with Marxism. Nevertheless, it is a theory that is 
being spread by a number of people in the camp of the Right 
deviators. 

This theory assumes that we have, in the first place, a 
socialist sector—which is one compartment, as it were—and that 
in addition we have a non-socialist or, if you like, capitalist 
sector—which is another compartment. These two -«compart- 
ments>v are on different rails and glide peacefully forward, 
without touching each other. Geometry teaches that parallel 
lines do not meet. But the authors of this remarkable theory 
believe that these parallel lines will meet eventually, and that 
when they do, we shall have socialism. This theory overlooks 
the fact that tehind these so-called -<-(Compartments>v there are 
classes, and that the movement of these compartments takes 
place by way of a fierce class struggle, a life-and-death strug¬ 
gle, a struggle on the principle of «who will beat whom?»- 

It is not difficult to realise that this theory has nothing in 
common with Leninism. It is not difficult to realise that, objec¬ 
tively, the purpose of this theory is to defend the position of 
individual peasant farming, to arm the kulak elements with a 
■«new» theoretical weapon in their struggle against the collec¬ 
tive farms, and to discredit the collective farms. 

Nevertheless, this theory is still current in our press. And 
it cannot be said that it has met with a serious rebuff, let alone 
a crushing rebuff, from our theoreticians. How can this incon¬ 
gruity be explained except by the backwardness of our theore¬ 
tical thought? 

And yet, all that is needed is to take from the treasury of 
Marxism the theory of reproduction and set it up against the 
theory of equilibrium of the sectors for the latter theory to be 
wuped out without leaving a trace. Indeed, the Marxist theory 
of reproduction teaches that modem society cannot develop 
without accumulating front year to year, and accumulation is 
impossible unless there is expanded reproduction from year to 
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year. This is clear and comprehensible. Our large-scale, cen¬ 
tralised, socialist industry is developing according to the 
Marxist theory of expanded reproduction; for it is growing in 
volume from year to year, it has its accumulations and is 
advancing with giant strides. 

But our large-scale industry does not constitute the whole 
of the national economy. On the contrary, small-peasant eco¬ 
nomy still predominates in it. Can we say that our small-peasant 
economy is developing according to the principle of expanded 
reproduction? No, we cannot. Not only is there no annual ex¬ 
panded reproduction in the bulk of our small-peasant economy, 
but, on the contrary, it is seldom able to achieve even simple 
reproduction. Can we advance our socialised industry at an 
accelerated rate while we have such an agricultural basis as 
small-peasant economy, which is incapable of expanded repro¬ 
duction, and which, in addition, is the predominant force in 
our national economy? No, we cannot. Can Soviet power and 
the work of socialist construction rest for any length of time 
on two different foundations: on the most large-scale and con¬ 
centrated socialist industry, and the most disunited and back¬ 
ward, small-commodity peasant economy? No, they cannot. 
Sooner or later this would be bound to end in the complete 
collapse of the whole national economy. 

What, then, is the way out? The way out lies in making 
agriculture large-scale, in making it capable of accumulation, 
of expanded reproduction, and in thus transforming the agri¬ 
cultural basis of the national economy. 

But how is it to be made large-scale? 

There are two ways of doing this. There is the capitalist 
way, which is to make agriculture large-scale by implanting 
capitalism in agriculture—a way which leads to the impoverish¬ 
ment of the peasantry and to the development of capitalist 
enterprises in agriculture. We reject this way as incompatible 
with Soviet economy. 

There is another way: the socialist way, which is to intro¬ 
duce collective farms and state farms into agriculture, the way 
which leads to uniting the small-peasant farms into large col¬ 
lective farms, employing machinery and scientific methods of 
farming, and capable of developing further, for such farms 
can achieve expanded reproduction. 

And so, the question stands as follows: either one way or 
the other, either back—to capitalism, or forward~to socialism. 
There is not, and cannot be, any third way. 

The theory of ■(<equilibrium» is an attempt to indicate a 
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third way. And precisely because it is based on a third (non¬ 
existent) way, it is utopian and anti-Marxist. 

You see, therefore, that all that was needed was to 
counterpose Marx’s theory of reproduction to this theory of 
^equilibriums of the sectors for the latter theory to be wiped 
out without leaving a trace. 

Why, then, do our Marxist students of agrarian questions 
not do this? In whose interest is it that the ridiculous theory 
of «equilibrium» should have currency in our press while the 
Marxist theory of reproduction is kept hidden? 


11 

THE THEORY OF ^SPONTANEITY^- 
IN SOCIALIST CONSTRUCTION 


Let us now take the second prejudice in political economy, 
the second bourgeois type of theory. I have in mind the theory 
of «spontaneity>»- in socialist construction—a theory which has 
nothing in common with Marxism, but which is being zealously 
advocated by our comrades of the Right camp. 

The authors of this theory assert approximately the fol¬ 
lowing. There was a time when capitalism existed in our 
country, industry developed on a capitalist basis, and the 
countryside followed the capitalist town spontaneously* auto¬ 
matically, becoming transformed in the image of the capitalist 
town. Since that is what happened under capitalism, why 
should not the same thing happen under the Soviet economic 
system as well? Why should not the countryside, small-ped¬ 
ant farming, automatically follow the socialist town, becoming 
transformed spontaneously in the image of the socialist town? 
On these grounds the authors of this theory assert that the 
countryside can follow the socialist town automatically. Hence, 
the question arises: Is it worth our while bothering atout 
organising state farms and collective farms; is it worth while 
breaking lances over this if the countryside may in any case 

follow the socialist town? , . 

Here you have another theory which, objectively, seeks to 

<niDT)lv the capitalist elements in the countryside with a new 
weapon for their struggle against the collectiw fariM 

The anti-Marxist nature of this theory is beyond all doubt. 
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Is it not strange that our theoreticians have not yet taken 
the trouble to explode this queer theory which is stuffing the 
heads of our practical collective-farm workers with rubbish. 

There is no doubt that the leading role of the socialist 
town in relation to the small-peasant, individualist countryside 
is a great one and of inestimable value. It is indeed upon this 
that the role of industry in transforming agriculture is based. 
But is this factor sufficient to cause the small-peasant country¬ 
side automatically to follow the town in the work of socialist 

construction? No, it is not sufficient. 

Under capitalism the countryside automatically followed 

the town because the capitalist economy of the town and the 
individual small-commodity economy of the peasant are, 
basically, economies of the same type. Of course, smah-pe^ant 
commodity economy is not yet capitalist economy. But it is, 
basically, the same type of economy as capitalist economy since 
it rests on private ownership of the means of produc^on. Lenin 
was a thousand times right when, in his notes on Bukharin s 
Economics of the Transition Period, he referred to the -com¬ 
modity-capitalist tendency of the peasantry.^ m contrast to the 
-socialist tendency of the proletariat.^* It is this that explains 
why -small production engenders capitalism and the bourgeoisie 
continuously, daily, hourly, spontaneously, and on a mass sca- 

\e» (Lenin). „ , 

Is it possible to say that basically small-commodity peasant 

economy is the same type of economy as socialist production 

in the towns? Obviously, it is impossible to ^y so without 

breaking with Marxism. Otherwise Lenin would not have said 

that •'■‘as long as we live in a small-peasant country, there is a 

surer economic basis for capitalism in Russia than for commun- 

ism,» . . 

Consequently, the theory of -spontaneity- in socialist con¬ 
struction is a rotten, anti-Leninist theory. 

Consequently, in order that the small-peasant countryside 
should follow the socialist town, it is necessary, apart from 
everything else, to introduce in the countryside large socialist 
^^rms in the form of state farms and collective farms, as bases 
of socialism, which—headed by the socialist town will be able 

to take the 'lead of the main mass of the peasantry. 

Consequently the theory of .<spontaneity- in socialist con¬ 
struction is an anti-Marxist theory. The socialist town can lead 


• Lenin’s italics.— J. St. 
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the sm^ll-peasant countryside, only by iTitToducing collective 
farms and state farms and by transforming the countryside after 
a new, socialist pattern. 

It is strange that the anti-Marxist theory of -Kspontaneity>»- 
in socialist construction has hitherto not met with a proper 
rebuff from our agrarian theoreticians. 


Ill 

THE THEORY OF THE ^<STABILITY>^ 
OF SMALL-PEASANT FARMING 


Let us now take the third prejudice in political economy, 
the theory of the -wstabilityw- of small-peasant farming. Every¬ 
body is familiar with the argument of bourgeois political eco¬ 
nomy that the well-known Marxist thesis about the advantages 
of large-scale production over small production applies only to 
industry, and does not apply to agriculture. Social-Democratic 
theoreticians like David and Hertz, who advocate this theory, 
have tried to «ba&e themselves» on the fact that the small 
peasant is enduring and patient, that he is ready to bear any 
privation if only he can hold on to his little plot of land, and 
that, as a consequence, small-peasant economy displays stabOity 
in the struggle against large-scale economy in agriculture. 

It is not difficult to understand that such <<stability»- is 
worse than any instability. It is not difficult to understand that 
this anti-Marxist theory has only one aim: to eulogise and 
strengthen the capitalist system which ruins the vast masses 
of small peasants. And it is precisely because this theory pursues 
this aim that it has been so easy for Marxist to shatter it. 

But that is not the point just now. The point is that our 
practice, our reality, is providing new arguments against this 
theory, but our theoreticians, strangely enough, either will not, . 
or cannot, make use of this new weapon against the enemies 
of the working class. I have in mind our practice in abolishing 
private ownership of land, our practice in nationalising the 
land, our practice which liberates the small peasant from his 
slavish attachment to his little plot of land and thereby helps 
the change from small-scale peasant farming to large-scale col¬ 
lective farming. 
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Indeed, what is it that has tied, is still tying and will 
continue to tie the small peasant of Western Europe to his 
small-commodity farming? Primarily, and mainly, the fact that 
he owns his little plot of land, the existence of private owner¬ 
ship of land. For years he saved up money in order to buy 
a little plot of land; he bought it, and of course he does not 
want to part with it, preferring to endure any privation, 
preferring to sink into barbarism and abject poverty, if only 
he can hold on to his little plot of land, the basis of his indi¬ 
vidual economy. 

Can it be said that this factor, in this form, continues to 
operate in our country, under the Soviet system? No, it cannot 
be said. It cannot be said because there is no private ownership 
of land in our country. And precisely because there is no private 
ownership of land in our country, our peasants do not display 
that slavish attachment to a plot of land which is seen in the 
West. And this curcumstance cannot but facilitate the change 
from small-peasant farming to collective farming. 

That is one of the reasons why the large farms, the collec¬ 
tive farms of our contryside, are able in our country, where the 
land is nationalised, to demonstrate so easily their superiority 
over the small peasant farms. 

That is the great revolutionary significance of the Soviet 
agrarian laws which abolished absolute rent, abolished the pri¬ 
vate ownership of land and carried out the nationalisation of 
the land. 

But it follows from this that we now have at our com¬ 
mand a new argument against the bourgeois economists who 
proclaim the stability of small-peasant farming in its struggle 
against large-scale farming. 

Why then is this new argument not sufficiently utilised by 
our agrarian theoreticians in their struggle against all the 
various bourgeois theories? 

When we nationalised the land our point of departure was, 
among other things, the theoretical premises laid down in the 
third volume of Capital, in Marx’s well-known book Theories 
oj Surplus-Value, and in Lenin’s works on agrarian questions, 
which represent an extremely rich treasury of theoretical 
thought, I am referring to the theory of ground rent in general, 
and the theory of absolute ground rent in particular. It is 
now clear that the theoretical principles laid down in these 
works have been brilliantly confirmed by the practical expe¬ 
rience of our work of socialist construction in town and country. 

The only incomprehensible thing is why the anti-scientific 
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theories of -«Soviet» economists like Chayanov should be freely 
current in our press, while Marx’s, Engels’ and Lenin’s works of 
genius dealing with the theory of ground rent and absolute 
ground rent are not popularised and brought into the fore¬ 
ground, are kept hidden. 

You, no doubt, remember Engels’ well-known pamphlet 
The Peasant Question. You, of course, remember with what 
circumspection Engels approaches the question of the transition 
of the small peasants to the path of co-operative farming, to 
the path of collective farming. Permit me to quote the passage 
in question from Engels: 

-KWe are decidedly on the side of the small peasant; we shall do 
everything at all permissible to make his lot more bearable, to facilitate 
his transition to the co-operative should he decide to do so, and even 
to make it possible for him to remain on his little plot of land for a 
protracted length of time to think the matter over, should he still be 
unable to bring himself to this decision.^^* 

You see with what circumspection Engels approaches the 
question of the transition of individual peasant farming to col¬ 
lectivist lines. How are we to explain this circumspection dis¬ 
played by Engels, which at first sight seems exaggerated? What 
did he proceed from? Obviously, he proceeded from the existen¬ 
ce of private ownership of land, from the fact that the f>easant 
has «his little plot of land» which he will find it hard to part 
with. Such is the peasantry in the West. Such is the peasantry 
in capitalist countries, where private ownership of land exists. 
Naturally, great circumspection is needed there. 

Can it be said that such a situation exists in our country, 
in the U.S.S.R.? No, it cannot. It cannot said because here 
we have no private ownership of land chaining the peasant to 
his individual farm. It cannot be said because in our country 
the land is nationalised, and this facilitates the transition of the 

individual peasant to collectivist lines. 

That is one of the reasons for the comperative ease and 
rapidity with which the collective-farm movement has of late 

been developing in our country. . 

It is to be regretted that our agrarian theoreticians h^e 

not yet attempted to bring out with the proper clarity this 
difference between the situation of the peasantry in our country 
and in the West. And yet this would be of the utmost value 
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not only for us, working in the Soviet Union, but for Com¬ 
munists in all countries. For it is not a matter of indifference 
to the proletarian revolution in the capitalist countries whether, 
from the first day of the seizure of power by the proletariat, 
socialism will have to be built there on the basis of the national¬ 
isation of the land or without this basis. 

In my recent article («A Year of Great Change»). I advanc¬ 
ed certain arguments to prove the superiority of large-scale 
farming over small farming; in this I had in mind large state 
farms. It is self-evident that all these arguments fully and 
entirely apply also to collective farms, as large economic units. 
I am speaking not only of developed collective farms, which 
have machines and tractors at their disposal, but also of collec¬ 
tive farms in their primary stage, which represent, as it were, 
the manufacture period of collective-farm development and are 
based on peasant farm implements. I am referring to the collec¬ 
tive farms in their primary stage which are now being formed 
in the areas of complete collectivisation, and which are based 
upon the simple pooling of the peasants implements of produc¬ 
tion. 

Take, for instance, the collective farms of the Khoper area 
in the former Don region. Outwordly. from the point of view 
of technical equipment, these coUective farms scarcely differ 
from small-peasant farms (few machines, few tractors). And 
yet the simple pooling of the peasants’ implements of produc¬ 
tion within the collective farms has produced results of which 
our practical workers have never dreamt. What are these re¬ 
sults? The fact that the transition to collective farming has 
brought about an increase of the crop area by 30, 40 and 50 
per cent. How are these «dizzying» results to be explained? By 
the fact that the peasants, who were powerless under the con¬ 
ditions of individual labour, have been transformed into a 
mighty force once they have pooled their implements and have 
united in collective farms. By the fact that it has become pos¬ 
sible for the peasants to till neglected land and virgin soil, which 
is difficult to cultivate by individual labour. By the fact that 
the peasants have been enabled to avail themselves of virgin 
soil. By the fact that waste-land, isolated plots, field boundaries, 

etc., etc., could now be cultivated. 

The question of cultivating neglected land and virgin soil 
is of tremendous importance for our agriculture. You know 
that the pivot of the revolutionary movement in Russia in the 
old days was the agrarian question. You know that one of the 
uims of the agrarian movement was to do away with the 
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shortage of land. At that time there were many who thought 
that this shortage of land was absolute, i.e., that there was in 
Russia no more free land suitable for cultivation. And what ha? 
actually proved to be the situation? Now it is quite clear that 
scores of millions of hectares of free land were and still are 
available in the U.S.S.R. But the peasants were quite unable 
to till this land with their wretched implements. And precisely 
because they were unable to till neglected land and virgin soil, 
they longed for ^<soft soil,» for the soil which belonged to the 
landlords, for soil which could be tilled with the aid of peas¬ 
ant implements by individual labour. That was at the bottom 
of the <dand shortage.»■ It is not surprising, therefore, that our 
Grain Trust, which is equipped with tractors, is now able to 
place under cultivation some twenty million hectares of free 
land, land unoccupied by peasants and unfit for cultivation by 
individual labour with the aid of small-peasant implements. 

The significance of the collective-farm movement in all its 
phases—both in its primary and in its more developed phase 
when it is equipped with tractors—lies, for one thing, in the 
fact that it is now possible for the peasants to place under cul¬ 
tivation neglected land and virgin soil. That is the secret of 
the tremendous expansion of the crop area attending the 
transition of the peasants to collective labour. That is one of 
the reasons for the superiority of the collective farms over 
individual peasant farms. 

It goes without saying that the superiority of the collec¬ 
tive farms over the individual peasant farms will become even 
more incontestable when our machine and tractor stations 
and tractor columns come to the aid of the newly-formed col¬ 
lective farms in the areas of complete collectivisation, and 
when the collective farms will be in a position to own tractors 
and harvester combines. 


IT 

TOWN AND COUNTRY 


In regard to the so-called •«scissors,» there is a prejudice, 
fostered by bourgeois economists, against which a merciless war 
must be declared, as against all the other bourgeois theories 
that, unfortunately, are circulated in the Soviet press. I have 
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in mind the theor^^ which alleges that the October Revolution 
brought the peasantry fewer benefits than the February Rev¬ 
olution, that, in fact, the October Revolution brought no benefits 
to the peasantry. 

At one time this prejudice was boosted in our press by a 
«Soviet» economist. This «Soviet>> economist, it is true, later 
renounced his theory. (A voice: «Who was it?>v) it was Groman. 
But this theory was seized upon by the Trotsky-Zinoviev op¬ 
position and used against the Party. Moreover, there are no 
grounds for claiming that it is not current even now in -Soviet>> 
public circles. 

This is a very important question, comrades. It touches 
upon the problem of the relations between town and country. 
It touches upon the problem of eliminating the antithesis be¬ 
tween town and country. It touches upon the very urgent ques¬ 
tion of the «scissors.» I think, therefore, that it is worth while 
examining this strange theory. 

Is it true that the October Revolution brought no benefits 
to the peasants? Let us turn to the facts. 

I have before me the table drawn up by Comrade Nemchi- 
nov,’ the well-known statistician, which was published in my 
article «On the Grain Front.From this table it is seen that 
in pre-revolutionary times the landlords «produced» not less 
than 600,000,000 poods of grain. Hence, the landlords were then 
the holders of 600,000,000 poods of grain. 

The kulaks, as shown in this table, at that time «produced» 
1,900,000,000 poods of grain. That represents the very great 
power which the kulaks wielded at that time. 

The poor and middle peasants, as shown in the same table, 
produced 2.500,000,000 poods of grain. 

That was the situation in the old countryside, prior to the 
October Revolution. 

What changes have taken place in the countryside since 
October? I quote the figures from the same table. Take, for 
instance, the year 1927. How much did the landlords produce 
in that year? Obviously, they produced nothing and could not 
produce anything because they had been abolished by the 
October Revolution. You will realise that that must have been 
a great relief to the peasantry; for the peasants were liberated 
from the yoke of the landlords. That, of course, was a great 
gain for the peasantry, obtained as a result of the October 

Revolution. 

How much did the kulaks produce in 1927? Six hundred 
ntillion poods of grain instead of 1,900,000,000. Thus, during the 



period following the October Revolution the kulaks had lost 
more than two-thirds of their power. You will realise that this 
was bound to ease the situation of the poor and middle peas¬ 
ants. 

And how much did the poor and middle peasants produce 
in 1927? Four thousand million poods, instead of 2,500,000,000 
poods. Thus, after the October Revolution the poor and middle 
peasants began to produce 1,500,000,000 poods more grain than 
in pre-revolutionary times. 

There you have facts which show that the October Rev¬ 
olution brought colossal gains to the poor and middle peasants. 

That is what the October Revolution brought to the poor 


and middle peasants. „ . , t, 

How, after this, can it be asserted that the October Rev¬ 
olution brought no benefits to the peasants? 

But that is not all, comrades. The October Revolution 
abolished private ownership of land, did away with the pur¬ 
chase and sale of land, carried out the nationalisation of the 
land. What does this mean? It means that now the peasant has 
no need to buy land in order to produce grain. Formerly he 
saving up for years in order to acquire land; he got into d^t, 
went into bondage, if only he could buy a piece of land. ™e 
expense which the purchase of land involved naturally in¬ 
creased the cost of production of grain. Now, the peasant does 
not have to do that. He can produce grain now without buying 
land. Consequently, the hundreds of millions of rubles that 
formerly were spent by the peasants for the purchase of land 
now remain in their pockets. Does this ease the situation of 

the peasants or not? Obviously, it does. 

Further Until recenUy, the peasant was coxnpellea to dig 

the soil with old-fashioned implements by individual labour. 
Everyone knows that individual labour, equipped with old- 
fashioned, now unsuitable, instruments of production, does not 
bring the gains required to enable one to lead a tolerable exis - 
ence, systematically improve one’s material position, develop 
one’s culture and emerge on to the high road of soci^ist con 

struction. Today, after the accelerated u” I 

lective-farm movement, the pea^nts are able to 
labour with that of their neighbours, to umte in ^llectiye 
farms to plough virgin soil, to utilise neglected land, to obtain 
maSfines Ld tractors and thereby double or even treble the 

F'lv thrS^nt by joining the coUective farm, is able te pro- 
Si^mucrmore’than^ormerly with the same expenditure of 
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labour. It means, therefore, that grain will be produced much 
more cheaply than was the case until quite recently. It means, 
finally, that, with stable prices, the peasant can obtain much 
more for his grain than he has obtained up to now. 

How, after all this, can it be asserted that the October Rev¬ 
olution brought no gains to the peasantry? 

Is it not clear that those who utter such fictions obviously 
slander the Party and the Soviet power? 

But what follows from all this? 

It follows that the question of the ^<scissors,» the question 
of doing away with the --scissors.- must now be approached in a 
new way. It follows that if the collective-farm movement grows 
at the present rate, the -scissors- will be abolished in the near 
future. It follows that the question of the relations between 
town and country is now put on a new basis, that the antithesis 
between town and country will disappear at an accelerated pace. 

This circumstance, comrades, is of very great importance 
for our whole work of construction. It transforms the mentality 
of the peasant and turns him towards the town. It creates the 
basis for eliminating the antithesis between town and country. 
It creates the basis for the slogan of the Party—-face to the 
countryside-—to be supplemented by the slogan of the peasant 
collective farmers: -face to the town.- 

Nor is there anything surprising in this, for the peasant is 
now receiving from the town machines, tractors, agronomists, 
organisers and, finally, direct assistance in fighting and over¬ 
coming the kulaks. The old type of peasant, with his savage 
distrust of the town, which he regarded as a plunderer, is 
passing into the background. His place is being taken by the new 
peasant, by the collective-farm peasant, who looks to the town 
with the hope of receiving real assistance in production. The 
place of the old type of peasant who was afraid of sinking to 
the level of the poor peasants and only stealthily (for he could 
be deprived of the franchise!) rose to the position of a kulak, 
is being taken by the new peasant, with a new prospect before 
him—that of joining a collective farm and emerging from po¬ 
verty and ignorance on to the high road of economic and cul¬ 
tural progress. 

That is the turn things are taking, comrades. 

It is all the more regrettable, comrades, that our agrarian 
theoreticians have not taken all measures to explode and era¬ 
dicate all bourgeois theories which seek to discredit the gains 
of the October Revolution and the growing collective-farm 
Uiovement. 
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V 

THE NATURE OF COLLECTIVE FARMS 


The collective farm, as a type of economy, is one of the 
forms of socialist economy. There can be no doubt whatever 
about that. 


One of the speakers here tried to discredit the collective 
farms. He asserted that the collective farms, as economic organ¬ 
isations, have nothing in common with the socialist form of 
economy. I must say, comrades, that such a characterisation of 
the collective farms is absolutely wrong. There can be no doubt 
that it has nothing in common with the true state of afairs. 

What determines the type of an economy? Obviously, the 
relations between people in the process of production. How else 
can the type of an economy be determined? But is there in the 
collective farms a class of people who own the means of pro¬ 
duction and a class of people who are deprived of these means 
of production? Is there an exploiting class and an exploited 
class in the collective farms? Does not the collective farm 
represent the socialisation of the principal instruments of pro¬ 
duction on land belonging to the state? What grounds are there 
for asserting that the collective farms, as a type of economy, do 
not represent one of the forms of socialist economy? 

Of course, there are contradictions in the collective farms. 
Of course, there are individualistic and even kulak survivals in 
the collective farms, which have not yet disappeared, but which 
are bound to disappear in the course of time as the collective 
farms become stronger, as they are provided with more ma¬ 
chines. But can it be denied that the collective farms as a whole, 


with all their contradictions and shortcomings, the collective 
farms as an econoTnic fact, represent, in the main, a new path of 
development of the countryside, the path of socialist develop¬ 
ment of the countryside in contradistinction to the 
kulak, capitalist path of development? Can it be denied that the 
collective farms (I am speaking of real, not sham collective 
farms) represent, under our conditions, a base and centre of 
socialist construction in the countryside-a base and centre 
which have grown up in desperate clashes with the capitalist 


elements? 

Is it not clear that the attempts of 


some comrades to dis- 
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credit the collective farms and declare them a bourgeois form 
of economy are devoid of all foundation? 

In 1923 we did not yet have a mass collective-farm move¬ 
ment. Lenin, in his pamphlet On Co-operation, had in mind all 
forms of co-operation, both its lower forms (supply and market¬ 
ing co-operatives) and its higher forms (collective farms). What 
did he say at that time about co-operation, about co-operative 
enterprises? Here is a quotation from Lenin’s pamphlet On Co¬ 
operation: 

'«Under our present system, co-operative enterprises differ from pri¬ 
vate capitalist enterprises because they are collective enterprises, but they 
do not differ* from socialist enterprises if the land on which they are 
situated and the means of production belong to the state, i.e., the work¬ 
ing class- (Vol. XXVII, p. 396). 

Hence, Lenin takes the co-operative enterprises not by 
themselves, but in connection with our present S 3 ^stem, in con¬ 
nection with the fact that they function on land belonging to 
the state, in a country, where the means of production belong 
to the state; and, regarding them in this light, Lenin declares 
that co-operative enterprises do not differ from socialist en¬ 
terprises. 

That is what Lenin says about co-operative enterprises in 
general. 

Is it not clear that there is all the more ground for saying 
the same about the collective farms in our period? 

This, by the way, explains why Lenin regarded the <^mere 
growth of co-operation>> under our conditions as ^Identical 
Wth the growth of socialism.» 

As you see, the speaker I referred to above, in trying to 
discredit the collective farms, committed a grave mistake against 
Leninism. 

This mistake led him to another mistake—about the class 
struggle in the collective farms. The speaker portrayed the class 
struggle in the collective farms in such vivid colours that one 
might think that the class struggle in the collective farms does 

differ from the class struggle in the absence of collective 
farms. Indeed, one might think that in the collective farms it 
becomes even fiercer. Incidentally, the speaker mentioned is 
not the only one who has erred in this matter. Idle talk about 
the class struggle, squealing and shrieking about the class 
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struggle in the collective farms, is now characteristic of all our’ 
noisy ■(<Lefts,» The most comical thing about this squealing is" 
that the squealers «see» the class struggle where it does not 
exist, or hardly exists, but fail to see it where it does exist and 
is glaringly manifest. 

Are there elements of the class struggle in the collective 
farms? Yes, there are. There are bound to be elements of the 
class struggle in the collective farms as long as there stiD remain 
survivals of individualistic, or even kulak, mentality, as long 
as there still exists a certain degree of material inequality. Can 
it be said that the class struggle in the collective farms is equiv¬ 
alent to the class struggle in the absence of collective farms? 
No, it cannot. The mistake our ^<Left» phrasemongers make lies 
precisely in not seeing the difference. 

What does the class struggle imply in the absence of collec¬ 
tive farms, prior to the establishment of collective farms? It 
implies a fight against the kulak who owns the instruments and 
means of production and who keeps the poor peasants in bond¬ 
age with the aid of those instruments and means of production. 

It is a life-and-death struggle. 

But what does the class struggle imply with the collective 
farms in existence? It implies, firstly, that the kulak has been 
defeated and deprived of the instruments and means of pro¬ 
duction. It implies, secondly, that the poor and middle peasants 
are united in collective farms on the basis of the socialisation 
of the principal instruments and means of production. It implies, 
finally, that it is a struggle between members of collective farms, 
some of whom have not yet rid themselves of individualistic and 
kulak survivals and are striving to turn the inequality that exists 
to some extent in the collective farms to their own advantage, 
while the others want to eliminate these survivals and this 
inequality. Is it not clear that only the blind can fail to see the 
difference between the class struggle with the collective farms 
in existence and the class struggle in the absence of collective 

farms? 

It would be a mistake to believe that once collective farms 
exist we have all that is necessary for building socialism. It 
would be all the more a mistake to believe that the members 
of the collective farms have already become Socialists. No, a 
great deal of work has still to be done to remould the peasant 
collective farmer, to set right his individualistic mentality and 
to transform him into a real working member of a socialist 
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society. And the more rapidly the collective farms are provided 
with machines, the more rapidly they are supplied with tractors, 
the more rapidly will this be achieved. But this does not in 
the least belittle the very great importance of the collective 
farms as a lever for the socialist transformation of the country¬ 
side. The great importance of the collective farms lies precisely 
in that they represent the principal base for the employment 
of machinery and tractors in agriculture, that they constitute 
the principal base for remoulding the peasant, for changing 
his mentality in the spirit of socialism. Lenin was right when 
he said: 

•«The remaking of the small tiller, the remoulding of his whole 
mentality and habits, is a work of generations. As regards the small 
tiller, this problem can be solved, his whole mentality can be put on 
healthy lines, so to speak, only by the mate'rial base, by technical means, 
by introducing tractors and machines in agriculture on a mass scale, 
by electrification on a mass scale» (Vol. XXVI, p, 239). 

Who can deny that the collective farms are indeed that 
form of socialist economy which alone can draw the vast masses 
of the small individual peasants into large-scale farming, with 
its machines and tractors as the levers of economic progress, 
the levers of the socialist development of agriculture? 

Our ■«Left» phrasemongers have forgotten all that. 

And our speaker has forgotten about it, too. 


VI 

THE CLASS CHANGES AND THE TURN 
IN THE PARTY^S POLICY 


Finally, the question of the class changes in our country 
3Jid the offensive of socialism against the capitalist elements in 
the countryside. 

The characteristic feature in the work of our Party during 
the past year is that we, as a Party, as the Soviet power: 

a) have developed an offensive along the whole front 
against the capitalist elements in the countryside; 

b) that this offensive, as you know, has yielded and con¬ 
tinues to yield very appreciable, positive results. 

What does this mean? It means that we have passed from 
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the policy of restricting the exploiting tendencies of the kulaks 
to the policy of eliminating the kulaks as a class. It means 
that we have carried out, and are continuing to carry out, one 
of the decisive turns in our whole policy. 

Until recently the Party adhered to the policy of restrict^ 
ing the exploiting tendencies of the kulaks. As you know, this 
policy was proclaimed as far back as the Eighth Party Congress. 
It was again announced at the time of the introduction of the 
NEP and at the Eleventh Congress of our Party. We all remem¬ 
ber Lenin’s well-known letter about Preobrazhensky’s theses 
(1922), in which Lenin once again returned to the need for 
pursuing this policy. Finally, this policy was confirmed by 
the Fifteenth Congress of our Party. And it was this policy 
that we -were pursuing until recently. 

Was this policy correct? Yes, it was absolutely correct at 
the time. Could we have undertaken such an offensive against 
the kulaks some five years or three years ago? Could we 
then have counted on success in such an offensive? No, we 
could not. That would have been the most dangerous adven¬ 
turism. It would have been a very dangerous playing at an 
offensive. For we should certainly have failed, and our failure 
would have strengthened the position of the kulaks. Why? Be¬ 
cause we did not yet have in the countryside strong points in 
the form of a wide network of state farms and collective farms 
which could be the basis for a determined offensive against 
the kulaks. Because at that time we were not yet able to replace 
the capitalist production of the kulaks by the socialist pro¬ 
duction of the collective farms and state farms. 

In 1926-1927, the Zinoviev-Trotsky opposition did its ut¬ 
most to impose upon the Party the policy of an immediate offen¬ 
sive against the kulaks. The Party did not embark on that 
dangerous adventure, for it knew that serious people cannot 
afford to play at an offensive. An offensive against the kulaks 
is a serious matter. It should not be confused with declama¬ 
tions against the kulaks. Nor should it be confused with a pol¬ 
icy of pin-pricks against the kulaks, which the Zinoviev-Trotsky 
opposition did its utmost to impose upon the Party. To launch 
an offensive against the kulaks means that we must smash the 
kulaks, eliminate them as a class. Unless we set ourselves these 
aims, an offensive would be mere declamation, pin-pncks, 
phrasemongering, anything but a real Bolshevik offensive. To 
launch an offensive against the kulaks means that we must 
nreoare for it and then strike at the kulaks, strike so hard as 
to prevent them from rising to their feet again. That is what we 
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Bolsheviks call a real offensive. Could we have undertaken 
such an offensive some five years or three years ago v/ith 
any prospect of success? No, we could not. 

Indeed, in 1927 the kulaks produced over 600,000.000 poods 
of grain, about 130,000,000 poods of which they marketed out¬ 
side the rural districts. That was a rather serious power, which 
had to be reckoned with. How much did our collective farms 
and state farms produce at that time? About 80,000.000 poods, 
of which about 35.000.000 poods were sent to the market 
(marketable grain). Judge for yourselves, could we at that time 
have replaced the kulak output and kulak marketable grain by 
the output and marketable grain of our collective farms and 
state farms? Obviousl 3 ^ we could not. 

What would it have meant to launch a determined offen¬ 
sive against the kulaks under such conditions? It would have 
meant certain failure, strengthening the position of the kulaks 
and being left without grain. That is why we could not and 
should not have undertaken a determined offensive against the 
kulaks at that time, in spite of the adventurist declamations 
of the Zinoviev-Trotsky opposition. 

But today? What is the position now? Today, we have an 
adequate material base for us to strike at the kulaks, to break 
their resistance, to eliminate them as a class, and to replace 
their output by the output of the collective farms and state 
farms. You know that in 1929 the grain produced on the collec¬ 
tive farms and state farms has amounted to not less than 
400,000,000 poods (200,000,000 poods less than the gross output 
of the kulak farms in 1927). You also know that in 1929 the 
collective farms and state farms have supplied more than 
130,000,000 poods of marketable grain (i.e., more than the kulaks 
hi 1927). Lastly, you know that in 1930 the gross output of 
the collective farms and state farms will amount to not less 
than 900,000,000 poods of grain (i.e., more than the gross out¬ 
put of the kulaks in 1927), and their output of marketable 
grain will be not less than 400,000,000 poods (i.e., incomparably 
^ore than the kulaks supplied in 1927). 

That is how matters stand with us now, comrades. 

There you have the change that has taken place in the 
economy of our country. 

Now, as you see, we have the material base which enables 
Us to replace the kulak output by the output of the collective 
farms and state farms. It is for this very reason that our deter¬ 
mined offensive against the kulaks is now meeting with un¬ 
deniable success. 
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That is how an offensive against the kulaks must be carried 
on, if we mean a genuine and determined offensive and not 
mere futile declamations against the kulaks. 

That is why we have recently passed from the policy of 
restricting the exploiting tendencies of the kulaks to the policy 
of eliminating the kulaks as a class. 

Well, and what about the policy of dekulakisation? Can we 
permit dekulakisation in the areas of complete collectivisation? 
This question is asked in various quarters. A ridiculous question! 
We could not permit dekulakisation as long as we were pur¬ 
suing the policy of restricting the exploiting tendencies of the 
kulaks, as long as we were unable to go over to a determined 
offensive against the kulaks, as long as we were unable to 
replace the kulak output by the output of the collective farms 
and state farms. At that time the policy of not permitting de¬ 
kulakisation was necessary and correct. But now? Now things are 
different. Now we are able to carry on a determined offensive 
against the kulaks, break their resistance, eliminate them as 
a class and replace their output by the output of the collective 
farms and state farms. Now, dekulakisation is being carried 
out by the masses of poor and middle peasants themselves, who 
are putting complete collectivisation into practice. Now, deku¬ 
lakisation in the areas of complete collectivisation is no longer 
just an administrative measure. Now, it is an integral part of 
the formation and development of the collective farms. Con¬ 
sequently it is now ridiculous and foolish to discourse at length 
on dekulakisation. When the head is off, one does not mourn 

for the hair. 

There is another question which seems no less ridiculous: 
whether the kulaks should be permitted to join the collective 
farms. Of course not, for they are sworn enemies of the 

collective-farm movement. 


VII 

CONCLUSIONS 


The above, comrades, are six key questions which the 
theoretical work of our Marxist students of agrarian questions 

^^^The^^mportance of these questions lies, above all, in the 
fact that a Marxist analysis of them makes it possible to eradi¬ 
cate all the various bourgeois theories which sometimes—to 
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our shame—are circulated by our own comrades, by Commun¬ 
ists, and which stuff the heads of our practical workers with 
rubbish. And these theories should have been eradicated and 
discarded long ago. For only in a relentless fight against these 
and similar theories can theoretical thought among Marxist 
students of agrarian questions develop and grow strong. 

The importance of these questions lies, lastly, in the fact 
that they give a new aspect to the old problems of the economy 
of the transition period. 

Questions of NEP, of classes, of the collective farms, of the 
economy of the transition period, are now presented in a new 
way. 

The mistake of those who interpret NEP as a retreat, and 
only as a retreat, must be exposed. As a matter of fact, even 
when the New Economic Policy -was being introduced,^ Lenin 
said that it was not only a retreat, but also the preparation for 
a new, determined offensive against the capitalist elements in 

town and country. 

The mistake of those who think that NEP is necessary 
only as a link between town and country must be exposed. It 
is not just any kind of link between town and country that 
we need What we need is a link that will ensure the victory 
of socialism And if we adhere to NEP it is because it serves 
the cause of socialism. When it ceases to serve the cause of 
socialism we shall get rid of it. Lenin said that NEP had been 
introduced in earnest and for a long time. But he never said 
it had been introduced for all time. 

We must also raise the question of popularising the Marxist 
theory of reproduction. We must examine the question of the 
structure of the balance sheet of our national economy. What 
the Central Statistical Board published in 1926 as the balance 
sheet of the national economy is not a balance sheet, but a jug¬ 
gling with figures. Nor is the manner in which Bazarov and 
■Groman treat the problem of the balance sheet of the national 
economy suitable. The structure of the balance sheet of the 
national economy of the U.S.S.R. must be worked out by the 
revolutionary Marxists if they desire at all to devote themselves 
to the questions of the economy of the transition period. 

It would be a good thing if our Marxist economists were to 
appoint a special group to examine the problems of the econ¬ 
omy of the transition period in the new way in which they 
are presented at the present stage of development. 

Pravda, No, 309, 

December 29, 1929. 
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(Excerpts) 


I 


THE CONTINUING CRISIS OF WORLD CAPITALISM 

AND THE EXTERNAL SITUATION 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Comrades, more than three years have passed since the 
Sixteenth Congress. That is not a very long period. But it has 
been fuller in content than any other period. I do not think 
that any period in the last decade has been so rich in events as 
this one. 

In the economic sphere these years have been years of 
continuing world economic crisis. The crisis has affected not 
only industry, but also agriculture as a whole. The crisis has 
raged not only in the sphere of production and trade; it has 
also extended to the sphere of credit and money circulation, 
and has completely upset the established credit and currency 
relations among countries. While formerly people here and 
there still disputed whether there was a world economic crisis 
or not, now they no longer do so, for the existence of the 
crisis and its devastating effects are only too obvious. Now 
the controversy centres around another question: Is there a way 
out of the crisis or not; and if there is, then what is to be done? 

In the political sphere these years have been years of fur- 
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ther tension both in the relations between the capitalist coun¬ 
tries and in the relations within them. Japan’s war against China 
and the occupation of Manchuria, which have strained relations 
in the Far East; the victory of fascism in Germany and the 
triumph of the idea of revenge, which have strained relations 
in Europe; the withdrawal of Japan and Germany from the 
League of Nations, which has given a new impetus to the 
growth of armaments and to the preparations for an imperialist 
war; the defeat of fascism in Spain,which is one more indi¬ 
cation that a revolutionary crisis is maturing and that fascism 
is far frorh being long-lived—such are the most important events 
of the period under review. It is not surprising that bourgeois 
pacifism is breathing its last and that the trend towards dis¬ 
armament is openly and definitely giving way to a trend towards 
armament and rearmament. 

Amid the surging waves of economic perturbations and 
military-political catastrophes, the U.S.S.R. stands out like a 
rock, continuing its work of socialist construction and its fight to 
preserve peace. Whereas in the capitalist countries the econ¬ 
omic crisis is still raging, in the U.S.S.R. the advance continues 
both in industry and in agriculture. Whereas in the capitalist 
countries feverish preparations are in progress for a new war 
for a new redivision of the world and of spheres of influence, 
the U.S.S.R. is continuing its systematic and persistent struggle 
against the menace of war and for peace; and it cannot be said 
that the efforts of the U.S.S.R. in this direction have had no 
success. 

Such is the general picture of the international situation at 
the present moment. 

Let us pass to an examination of the principal data on the 
economic and political situation in the capitalist countries. 


1. THE COURSE OF THE ECONOMIC CRISIS 
IN THE CAPITALIST COUNTRIES 

The present economic crisis in the capitalist countries dif¬ 
fers from all analogous crises, among other things, in that it 
IS the longest and most protracted crisis. Formerly crises would 
come to an end in a year or two; the present crisis, however, 
IS now in its fifth year, devastating the economy of the capital¬ 
ist countries year after year and draining it of the fat accumu¬ 
lated in previous years. It is not surprising that this is the most 
severe of all the crises that have taken place. 
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How is this unprecedentedly protracted character of the 
present industrial crisis to be explained? 

It is to be explained, first of all, by the fact that the indus¬ 
trial crisis has affected every capitalist country without excep¬ 
tion, which has made it difficult for some countries to ma¬ 
noeuvre at the expense of others. 

Secondly, it is to be explained by the fact that the indus¬ 
trial crisis has become interwoven with the agrarian crisis 
which has affected all the agrarian and semi-agrarian countries 
without exception, which could not but make the industrial 
crisis more complicated and more profound. 

Thirdly, it is to be explained by the fact that the agrarian 
crisis has grown more acute in this period, and has affected 
all branches of agriculture, including livestock farming; that it 
has brought about a retrogression of agriculture, a reversion 
from machines to hand labour, a substitution of horses for 
tractors, a sharp reduction in the use of artificial fertilisers, 
and in some cases a complete abandonment of them—all of 
which has caused the industrial crisis to become still more 
protracted. 

Fourthly, it is to be explained by the fact that the mon¬ 
opolist cartels which dominate industry strive to maintain high 
commodity prices, a circumstance which makes the crisis par¬ 
ticularly painful and hinders the absorption of commodity stocks. 

Lastly-and this is the chief thing-it is to be explained 
by the fact that the industrial crisis broke out in the conditions 
of the general crisis of capitalism, when capitalism no longer 
has, nor can have, either in the major countries or in the col¬ 
onial and dependent countries, the strength and stability it had 
before the war and the October Revolution; when industry in 
the capitalist countries has acquired, as a heritage from the 
imperialist war, chronic under-capacity operation of plants, 
and armies of millions of unemployed of which it is no longer 

able to rid itself. . . . 

Such are the circumstances that have given rise to the extre¬ 
mely protracted character of the present industrial crisis. 

It is these circumstances also that explain the fact that 
the crisis has not been confined to the sphere of production 
and trade, but has also affected the credit system, foreign ex¬ 
change the debt settlements, etc., and has broken down the 
traditionally established relations both between countries and 

between social groups in the various countries. 

An important part was played by the fall in commodity 
prices. In spite of the resistance of the monopolist cartels, the 
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fall in prices increased with elemental force, affecting primarily 
and mainly the commodities of the unorganised commodity 
owners—peasants, artisans, small capitalists—and only gradually 
and to a smaller degree those of the organised commodity 
owners—the capitalists united in cartels. The fall in prices made 
the position of debtoi's (manufacturers, artisans, peasants, etc.) 
intolerable, while, on the other hand, it placed creditors in an 
unprecedentedly privileged position. Such a situation was bound 
to lead, and actually did lead, to the mass bankruptcy of firms 
and of individual capitalists. As a result, tens of thousands of 
joint-stock companies have failed in the United States, Germany, 
Britain and France during the past three years. The bankruptcy 
of joint-stock companies was followed by a depreciation of 
currency, which slightly alleviated the position of debtors. The 
depreciation of currency was followed by the non-payment of 
debts, both foreign and internal, legalised by the state. The 
collapse of such banks as the Darmstadt and Dresden banks 
in Germany and the Kreditanstalt in Austria, and of concerns 
like Kreuger's in Sweden, the Insull corporation in the United 
States, etc., is well known to all. 

Naturally, these phenomena, which shook the foundations 
oT the credit system, were bound to be followed, and actually 
■were followed, by the cessation of payments on credits and 
foreign loans, the cessation of payments on inter-Allied debts, 
the cessation of export of capital, a further decline in foreign 
trade, a further decline in the export of commodities, an in¬ 
tensification of the struggle for foreign markets, trade war 
between countries, and—dumping. Yes, comrades, dumping. I 
am not referring to the alleged Soviet dumping, about which 
only very recently certain honourable members of honourable 
parliaments in Europe and America were shouting themselves 
hoarse. I am referring to the real dumping that is now being 
practised by almost all <<civilised» states, and about which these 
gallant and honourable members of parliaments maintain a 
prudent silence. 

Naturally, also, these destructive phenomena accompany¬ 
ing the industrial crisis, which took place outside the sphere of 
production, could not but in their turn influence the course 
of the industrial crisis, aggravating it and complicating the 
situation still further. 

Such is the general picture of the course of the industrial 

crisis. 
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Here are a few figures, taken from official data, that illus¬ 
trate the course of the industrial crisis during the period under 
review. 


Volume of Industrial Output 
(Per cent of 1929) 



1929 

1 

U.S.S.R. 

100 ! 

1 

U.S.A. 

100 

Britain. i 

100 

Germany. 

100 

France . 

100 i 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1 1933 

129.7 

161.9 

184.7 

201.6 

80.7 

68.1 

53.8 

64.9 

92.4 

83.8 

83.8 

86.1 

88.3 

71.7 

59.8 

66.8 

100.7 

89.2 

69.1 

77.4 


As you see, this table speaks for itself. 

While industry in the principal capitalist countries declined 
from year to year, compared with 1929, and began to recover 
somewhat only in 1933—although still far from reaching the 
level of 1929—industry in the U.S.S.R. grew from year to year, 
experiencing an uninterrupted rise. 

While industry in the principal capitalist countries at the 
end of 1933 shows on the average a reduction of 25 per cent 
and more in volume of output compared with 1929, industrial 
output in the U.S.S.R. has more than doubled during this period, 
i.e., it has. increased more than 100 per cent. 

Judging by this table, it may seem that of these four capital¬ 
ist countries Britain is in the most favourable position. But that 
is not quite true. If we compare industry in these countries 
•with its pre-war level we get a somewhat different picture. 

Here is the corresponding table: 


Volume of Industrial OutpiU 
(Per cent of pre-war level) 



1 

1913 

1929 

1 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

U S.S.R. 

100 

194.3' 

252.1 

314.7 

359.0 

391.9 

USA. 

100 

170.2 

137.3 

115.9 

91.4 

110.2 


1 100 

99.1 

91.5 

83.0 

82.5 

85.2 


100 

113.0 

99.8 

81.0 

67.6 

75.4 

France . 

100 

! 139.0 

140.0 

124.0 

96.1 

107.6 
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As you see, industry in Britain and Germany has not yet 
reached the pre-war level, while the United States and France 
have exceeded it by several per cent, and the U.S.S.R. has raised, 
increased its industrial output during this period by more than 
290 per cent over the pre-war level. 

But there is still another conclusion to be drawn from these 
tables. 

While industry in the principal capitalist countries de¬ 
clined steadily after 1930, and particularly after 1931, and 
reached its lowest point in 1932, in 1933 it began to recover and 
pick up somewhat. If we take the monthly returns for 1932 and 
1933 we find still further confii'mation of this conclusion; for 
they show that, despite fluctuations of output in the course 
of 1933, industry in these countries revealed no tendency to 
fall to the lowest point reached in the summer of 1932. 

What does this mean? 

It means that, apparently, industry in the principal capital¬ 
ist countries had already reached the lowest point of decline 
and did not return to it in the course of 1933. 

Some people are inclined to ascribe this phenomenon exclus¬ 
ively to the influence of artificial factors, such as the war- 
inflation boom. There can be no doubt that the war-inflation 
boom plays no small part in it. This is particularly true in re¬ 
gard to Japan, where this artificial factor is the principal and 
decisive force stimulating a certain revival in some industries, 
mainly war industries. But it would be a gross mistake to explain 
everything by the war-inflation boom. Such an explanation 
would be incorrect, if only for the reason that the changes in 
industry which I have described are observed, not in separate 
and chance areas, but in all, or nearly all, the industrial coun¬ 
tries, including the countries with a stable currency. Apparently, 
in addition to the war-inflation boom, the internal economic 
forces of capitalism are also operating here. 

Capitalism has succeeded in somewhat alleviating the posi¬ 
tion of industry at the expense of the workers, by heightening 
their exploitation through increased intensity of labour; at the 
expense of the farmers, by pursuing a policy of paying the 
lowest prices for the products of their labour, for foodstuffs 
^d, partly, raw materials; and at the expense of the peasants in 
the colonies and economically weak countries, by still further 
forcing down prices for the products of their labour, principally 
for raw materials, and also foodstuffs. 

Does this mean that we are witnessing a transition from a 
crisis to an ordinary depression, to be followed by a new up- 
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swing and flourishing of industry? No, it does not. At any rate, 
at the present time there is no evidence, direct or indirect, to 
indicate the approach of an upswing of industry in the capitalist 
countries. More than that, judging by all things, there can be 
no such evidence, at least in the near future. There can be 
no such evidence, because all the unfavourable conditions which 
prevent industry in the capitalist countries from making any 
considerable advance continue to operate. I have in mind the 
continuing general crisis of capitalism, in the circumstances of 
which the economic crisis is proceeding; the chronic under- 
capacity operation of the enterprises; chronic mass unemploy¬ 
ment; the interweaving of the industrial crisis with an agricul¬ 
tural crisis; the absence of tendencies towards a more or less 
serious renewal of fixed capital, which usually heralds the 
approach of a boom, etc., etc. 

Evidently, what we are witnessing is a transition from the 
lowest point of decline of industry, from the lowest point of 
the industrial crisis, to a depression—not an ordinary depression, 
but a depression of a special kind, which does not lead to a new 
upswing and flourishing of industry, but which, on the other 
hand, does not force industry back to the lowest point of de¬ 
cline. 


2 THE GROWING TENSION IN THE POLITICAL SITUATION 

IN THE CAPITALIST COUNTRIES 

A result of the protracted economic crisis has been an un¬ 
precedented increase in the tension of the political situation in 
the capitalist countries, both within those countries and in their 

mutual relations. ^ ^ 

The intensified struggle for foreign markets, the abolition 

of the last vestiges of free trade, the prohibitive tariffs, the 
trade war, the foreign currency war, dumping, and many other 
analogous measures which demonstrate extreme nationalism in 
economic policy have strained to the utmost the relations among 
the various countries, have created the basis for military con¬ 
flicts and have put war on the order of the day as a means for 
a new redivision of the world and of spheres of influence in 

^^^^Japan’s^wa^r ^against China, the occupation of Manchuria, 
Jaoan’s withdrawal from the League of Nations, and her advance 
in^North China, have made the situation still more tense. The 
Stensified struggle for the Pacific and the growth of naval ar- 
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maments in Japan, the United States, Britain and France are 
results of this increased tension. 

Germany’s withdrawal from the League of Nations and 
the spectre of revanchism have further added to the tension 
and have given a fresh impetus to the growth of armaments in 
Europe. 

It is not surprising that bourgeois pacifism is now dragging 
out a miserable existence, and that idle talk of disarmament 
is giving way to «business-like- talk about armament and re¬ 
armament. 

Once again, as in 1914, the parties of bellicose imperialism, 
the parties of war and revanchism are coming into the fore¬ 
ground. 

Quite clear things are heading for a new war. 

The internal situation of the capitalist countries, in view 
of the operation of these same factors, is becoming still more 
tonse. Four years of industrial crisis have exhausted the work¬ 
ing class and reduced it to despair. Four years of agricul¬ 
tural crisis have utterly ruined the poorer strata of the peasan¬ 
try, not only in the principal capitalist countries, but also—and 
particularly—in the dependent and colonial countries. It is a fact 
that, notwithstanding all kinds of statistical trickery designed to 
niinimise unemployment, the number of unemployed, according 
to the official figures of bourgeois institutions, reaches 3,000,000 
in Britain, 5,000,000 in Germany and 10,000,000 in the United 
States, not to mention the other European countries. Add to this 
the more than ten million partially unemployed; add the vast 
niasses of ruined peasants—and you will get an approximate 
picture of the poverty and despair of the labouring masses. The 
Masses of the people have not yet reached the stage when they 

ready to storm capitalism; but the idea of storming it is 
Maturing in the minds of the masses—of that there can hardly 
any doubt. This is eloquently testified to by such facts as, 
say, the Spanish revolution which overthrew the fascist regime, 

the expansion of the Soviet districts in China, which the 
yuited counter-revolution of the Chinese and foreign bourgeoisie 

unable to stop. 

This, indeed, explains why the ruling classes in the capitalist 
countries are so zealously destroying or nullifying the last ves- 
hges of parliamentarism and bourgeois democracy which might 
oe Used by the working class in its struggle against the oppres¬ 
sors, why they are driving the Communist Parties underground 
^ud resorting to openly terrorist methods of maintaining their 

dictatorship. 
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Chauvinism and preparation of war as the main elements 
ot toreign policy; repression of the working class and terrorism 
m the sphere of home policy as a necessary means for strength- 
ening the rear of future war fronts—that is what is now particu- 
larly engagmg the minds of contemporary imperialist politic- 

idns« 

is not surprising that fascism has now become the most 
fashionable commodity among war-mongering bourgeois politi¬ 
cians I am referring not only to fascism in general, but, pri- 
marily, to fascism of the German type, which is wrongly called 
national-socialism wrongly because the most searching ex¬ 
amination will fail to reveal even an atom of socialism in it 

In this connection the victory of fascism in Germany must 
be regarded not only as a symptom of the weakness of the 
working class and a result of the betrayals of the working 
class by Social-Democracy, which paved the way for fascism; 
it must also be regarded as a sign of the weakness of the 
bourgeoisie, a sign that the bourgeoisie is no longer able to 
rule by the old methods of parliamentarism and bourgeois 
democracy, and, as a consequence, is compelled in its home 
policy to resort to terrorist methods of rule^as a sign that it 
is no longer able to find a way out of the present situation 
on the basis of a peaceful foreign policy, and, as a consequence, 
is compelled to resort to a policy of war. 

Such is the situation. 

As you see, things are heading towards a new imperialist 
war as a way out of the present situation. 

Of course, there are no grounds for assuming that war 
can provide a real way out. On the contrary, it is bound to 
confuse the situation still more. More than that, it is sure to 
unleash revolution and jeopardise the very existence of capital¬ 
ism in a number of countries, as happened in the course of 
the first imperialist war. And if, in spite of the experience 
of the first imperialist war, the bourgeois politicians clutch 
at war as a drowing man clutches at a straw, that shows 
that they have got into a hopeless muddle, have landed in an 
impasse, and are ready to rush headlong into the abyss. 

It is worth while, therefore, briefly to examine the plans 
for the organisation of war which are now being hatched in 
the circles of bourgeois politicians. 

Some think that war should be organised against one of 
the great powers. They think of inflicting a crushing defeat 
upon that power and of improving their affairs at its expense. 
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Let us assume that they organise such a war. What may be 
the result of that? 

As is well known, during the first imperialist war it was 
also intended to destroy one of the great powers, viz., Germany, 
and to profit at her expense. But what was the upshot of this? 
They did not destroy Germany; but they sowed in Germany 
such a hatred of the victors, and created such a rich soil for 
revenge, that even to this day they have not been able to 
clear up the revolting mess they made, and will not, perhaps, 
be able to do so for some time. On the other hand, the result 
they .obtained was the smashing of capitalism in Russia, the 
victory of the proletarian revolution in Russia, and—of course— 
the Soviet Union. What guarantee is there that a second im¬ 
perialist war will produce ^<better» results for them than the 
first? Would it not be more correct to assume that the opposite 
will be the case? 

Others think that war should be organised against a country 
that is weak in the military sense, but represents an extensive 
market—for example, against China, which, it is claimed, can¬ 
not even be described as a state in the strict sense of the 
word, but is merely -wunorganised territory» which needs to 
be seized by strong states. They evidently want to divide her 
up completely and improve their affairs at her expense. Let 
us assume that they organise such a war. What may be the 
result of that? 

It is well known that at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Italy and Germany were regarded in the same light 
as China is today, i.e., they were considered ^unorganised 
territories^ and not states, and they were subjugated. But 
what was the result of that? As is well known, it resulted in 
wars for independence waged by Germany and Italy, and the 
union of these countries into independent states. It resulted in 
increased hatred for the oppressors in the hearts of the peoples 
of these countries, the effects of which have not been removed 
to this day and will not, perhaps, be removed for some time. 
The question arises: What guarentee is there that the same 
thing will not result from a war of the imperialists against 
China? 

Still others think that war should be organised by a -«su- 
perior race», say, the German -«race», against an -«inferior race», 
primarily against the Slavs; that only such a war can provide 
a way out of the situation, for it is the mission of the ^superior 
Tace» to render the -«inferior race» fruitful and to rule over it. 
Let us assume that this queer theory, which is as far removed 
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from science as the sky from the earth, let us assume that 
this queer theory is put into practice. What may be the 
result of that? 

It is well known that ancient Rome looked upon the an¬ 
cestors of the present-day Germans and French in the same 
way as the representatives of the ^<superior race» now look 
upon the Slav races. It is well kno^Am that ancient Rome treated 
them as an <<inferior race», as -«barbarians», destined to live in 
eternal subordination to the -^superior race»-, to -«great Rome»; 
and, between ourselves be it said, ancient Rome had some 
grounds for this, which cannot be said of the representatives 
of the ^-(Superior race» of today. But what was the upshot of 
this? The upshot was that the non-Romans, i.e., all the «bar- 
barians^>, united against the common enemy and brought Rome 
down with a crash. The question arises: What guarantee is 
there that the claims of the representatives of the -(-(superior 
race»- of today will not lead to the same lamentable results? 
What guarantee is there that the fascist literary politicians in 
Berlin will be more fortunate than the old and experienced 
conquerors in Rome? Would it not be more correct to assume 
that the opposite will be the case? 

Finally, there are others who think that war should be 
organised against the U.S.S.R. Their plan is to defeat the 
U.S.S.R., divide up its territory, and profit at its expense. It 
would be a mistake to believe that it is only certain military 
circles in Japan who think in this way. We know that similar 
plans are being hatched in the circles of the political leaders 
of certain states in Europe. Let us assume that these gentlemen 
pass from words to deeds. What may be the result of that? 

There can hardly be any doubt that such a war would be 
the most dangerous war for the bourgeoisie. It would be the 
most dangerous war, not only because the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. would fight to the death to preserve the gains of 
the revolution; it would be the most dangerous war for the 
bourgeoisie for the added reason that it would be waged not 
only at the fronts, but also in the enemy’s rear. The bourgeoisie 
need have no doubt that the numerous friends of the working 
class of the U.S.S.R. in Europe and Asia will endeavour to 
strike a blow in the rear at their oppressors who have launched 
a criminal war against the fatherland of the working class of 
all countries. And let not Messieurs the bourgeoisie blame us 
if some of the governments near and dear to them, whicn 
today rule happily •«by the grace of God»-, ore missing on the 

morrow after such a war. 
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There has already been one such war against the U.S.S.R., 
if you remember, fifteen years ago. As is well known, the 
universally estemed Churchill clothed that war in a poetic for¬ 
mula—^<the campaign of fourteen states^. You remember, of 
course, that that war rallied all the working people of our 
country into one united camp of self-sacrificing warriors, who 
with their lives defended their workers’ and peasants’ mother¬ 
land against the foreign foe. You know how it ended. It ended 
in the ejection of the invaders from our country and the for¬ 
mation of revolutionary Councils of Action^^ in Europe. It can 
hardly be doubted that a second war against the U.S.S.R. will 
lead to the complete defeat of the aggressors, to revolution 
in a number of countries in Europe and in Asia, and to the 
destruction of the bourgeois landlord governments in those 

countries. 

Such are the war plans of the perplexed bourgeois politi¬ 
cians. 

As you see, they are not distinguished either for their 
brains or for their valour. 

But while the bourgeoisie chooses the path of war, the 
working class in the capitalist countries, brought to despair 
by four years of crisis and unemployment, is beginning to 
take the path of revolution. This means that a revolutionary 
crisis is maturing and will continue to mature. And the more 
the bourgeoisie becomes entangled in its war schemes, the 
niore frequently it resorts to terrorist methods of fighting 
against the working class and the labouring peasantry, the 
more rapidly will the revolutionary crisis develop. 

Some comrades think that, once there is a revolutionary 
crisis, the bourgeoisie is bound to get into a hopeless position, 
that its end is therefore a foregone conclusion, that the victory 
of the revolution is thus assured, and that all they have to do 
is to wait for the fall of the bourgeoisie and to draw up vic¬ 
torious resolutions. That is a profound mistake. The victory 
of the revolution never comes of itself. It must be prepared for 
^nd won. And only a strong proletarian revolutionary party can 
prepare for and win victory. Moments occur when the situation 
is revolutionary, when the rule of the bourgeoisie is shaken to 
its very foundations, and yet the victory of the revolution 
does not come, because there is no revolutionary party of the 
proletariat with sufficient strength and prestige to lead the 
masses and to take power. It would be unwise to believe that 
such «cBses» cannot occur. 



It is worth while in this connection to recall Lenin’s pro¬ 
phetic words on revolutionary crises, uttered at the Second 
Congress of the Communist International^^: 

■«We have now come to the question of the revolutionary crisis as 
the basis of our revolutionary action. And here we must first of all 
note two widespread errors. On the one hand, the bourgeois economists 
depict this crisis as mere ’unrest/ as the English so elegantly express it 
Op the other hand, revolutionaries sometimes try to prove that the 
crisis is absolutely hopeless. That is a mistake. There is no such thing 
as an absolutely hopeless situation. The bourgeoisie behaves like an 
arrogant brigand who has lost his head; it commits blunder aftet* blun¬ 
der, making the situation more acute and hastening its own doom. AU 
this is true. But it cannot be ’proved’ that there is absolutely no chance 
of its gulling some minority of the exploited with some kind of minor 
concessions, or of suppressing some movement or uprising of some sec¬ 
tion or another of the oppressed and exploited. To try to ’prove’ before¬ 
hand that a situation is ’absolutely’ hopeless would be sheer pedantry, 
or juggling with concepts and catchwords. In this and similar questions 
the only real ’proof’ is practice. The bourgeois system all over the world 
is experiencing a most profound revolutionary crisis. The revolutionary 
parties must now ’prove’ by their practical actions that they are sufficiently 
intelligent and organised, are sufficiently in contact with the exploited 
masses, are sufficiently determined and skilful, to utilise this crisis for 
a successful and victorious revolution^- (Lenin, Vol. XXV, pp. 340-41). 


m 

THE PARTY 

I pass to the question of the Party. 

The present congress is taking place under the flag of the 
complete victory of Leninism, under the flag of the liquidation 
of the remnants of the anti-Leninist groups. 

The anti-Leninist group of Trotskyists has been smashed 
and scattered. Its organisers are now to be found in the back¬ 
yards of the bourgeois parties abroad. 

The anti-Leninist group of the Right deviators has been 
smashed and scattered. Its organisers have long ago renounced 
their views and are now trying in every way to expiate the 
sins they committed against the Party. 

The groups of nationalist deviators have been smashed 
and scattered. Their organisers have either completely merged 
with the interventionist emigres, or else they have recanted. 

The majority of the adherents to these anti-revolutionary 
groups had' to admit that the line of the Party was correct 
and they have capitulated to the Party. 
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At the Fifteenth Party Congress'"’^ it was still necessary 
to prove that the Party line was correct and to wage a struggle 
against certain anti-Leninist groups; and at the Sixteenth Par¬ 
ty Congress we had to deal the final blow to the last adherents 
of these groups. At this congress, however, there is nothing 
to prove and, it seems, no one to fight. Everyone sees that the 
line of the Party has triumphed. 

The policy of industrialising the country has triumphed. 
Its results are obvious to everyone. What arguments can be 
advanced against this fact? 

The policy of eliminating the kulaks and of complete col¬ 
lectivisation has triumphed. Its results are also obvious to 
everyone. What arguments can be advanced against this fact? 

The experience of our country has shown that it is fully 
possible for socialism to achieve victory in one country taken 
separately. What arguments can be advanced against this fact? 

It is evident that all these successes, and primarily the 
victory of the five-year plan, have utterly demoralised and 
smashed all the various anti-Leninist groups. 

It must be admitted that the Party today is united as it 
has never been before. 

1. QUESTIONS OF IDEOLOGICAL AND POLITICAL 

LEADERSHIP 

Does this mean, however, that the fight is ended, and that 
the offensive of socialism is to be discontinued as superfluous? 

No, it does not. 

Does it mean that all is well in our Party; that there will 
he no more deviations in the Party, and that, therefore, we may 
now rest on our laurels? 

No, it does not. 

We have smashed the enemies of the Party, the opportun- 

of all shades, the nationalist deviators of all kinds. But 
remnants of their ideology still live in the minds of individual 
members of the Party, and not infrequently they find expres- 
Sion. The Party must not be regarded as something isolated 
from the people who surround it. It lives and works in its 
environment. It is not surprising that at times unhealthy moods 
penetrate into the Party from outside. And the ground for such 
moods undoubtedly exists in our country, if only for the reason 
fnat there still exist in town and country certain intermediary 
strata of the population who constitute a medium which breeds 

such moods. 
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The Seventeenth Conference of our Party^ declared that 
one of the fundamental political tasks in fulfilling the Second 
Five-Year Plan is «to overcome the survivals of capitalism in 
economic life and in the minds of people.^ That is an absolu¬ 
tely correct idea. But can we say that we have already over¬ 
come all the survivals of capitalism in economic life? No, we 
cannot say that. Still less can we say that we have overcome 
the survivals of capitalism in the minds of people. We can¬ 
not say that, not only because in development the minds of 
people lag behind their economic position, but also because 
the capitalist encirclement still exists, which endeavours to re¬ 
vive and sustain the survivals of capitalism in the economic life 
and in the minds of the people of the U.S.S.R., and against which 
we Bolsheviks must always keep our powder dry. 

Naturally, these survivals cannot but be a favourable 
ground for a revival of the ideology of the defeated anti-Leninist 
groups in the minds of individual members of our Party. Add 
to this the not very high theoretical level of the majority of 
our Party members, the inadequate ideological work of the 
Party bodies, and the fact that our Party functionaries are 
overburdened with purely practical work, which deprives them 
of the opportunity of augmenting their theoretical knowledge, 
and you will understand the origin of the confusion on a num¬ 
ber of questions of Leninism that exists in the minds of indi¬ 
vidual Party members, a confusion which not infrenquently 
penetrates into our press and helps to revive the survivals of 
the ideology of the defeated anti-Leninist groups. 

That is why we cannot say that the fight is ended and 
that there is no longer any need for the policy of the socialist 

offensive. 

It would be possible to take a number of questions of 
Leninism and demonstrate by means of them how tenaciously 
the survivals of the ideology of the defeated anti-Leninist 
groups continue to exist in the minds of certain Party members. 

Take, for example, the question of building a classless 
socialist society. The Seventeenth Party Conference declared 
that we are advancing towards the formation of a classless 
socialist society. Naturally, a classless society cannot come 
of its own accord, as it were. It has to be achieved and built 
by the efforts of all the working people, by strengthening 
the organs of the dictatorship of the proletariat, by intensify¬ 
ing the class struggle, by abolishing classes, by eliminating 
the remnants of the capitalist classes, and in battles with ene¬ 
mies, both internal and external. 
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The point is clear, one would think. 

And vet, who does not know that the enunciation of this 
clear and elementary thesis of Leninism has given rise to not 
a little confusion in the minds of a section of Party members 
and to unhealthy sentiments among them? The thesis that we 
are advancing towards a classless society—put forward as a 
slogan—was interpreted by them to mean a spontaneous process. 
And they began to reason in this way: If it is a classless society, 
then we can relax the class struggle, we can relax the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat, and get rid of the state altogether, since 
it is fated to wither away soon in any case. And they fell into 
a state of foolish rapture, in the expectation that soon there 
would be no classes, and therefore no class struggle, and there¬ 
fore no cares and worries, and therefore it is possible to lay 
down one’s arms and go to bed—to sleep in expectation of the 
advent of a classless society. 

There can be no doubt that this confusion of mind and 
these sentiments are exactly like the well-known views of the 
Right deviators, who believed that the old must automatically 
grow into the new. and that one fine day we shall wake up 
and find ourselves in a socialist society. 

As you see, remnants of the ideology of the defeated anti- 
Leninist groups are capable of revival, and are far from having 
lost their vitality. 

Naturally, if this confusion of views and these non-Bolshe¬ 
vik sentiments obtained a hold over the majority of our Party, 
the Party would find itself demobilised and disarmed. . . 

Or take, for example, the nationaZ question. Here, too, in 
the sphere of the national question, just as in the sphere of other 
questions, there is in the views of a section of the Party a 
confu.^sion which creates a certain danger. I have spoken of the 
tenacity of the survivals of capitalism. It should be observed 
that the survivals of capitalism in people’s minds are much 
more tenacious in the sphere of the national question than in 
any other sphere. They are more tenacious because they are able 
to disguise themselves well in national costume. Many think 
that Skrypnik’s fall from grace was an individual case, an 
exception to the rule. This is not true. The fall from grace of 
Skrypnik and his group in the Ukraine is not an exception. 
Similar aberrations are observed among certain comrades in 
other national republics as well. 

What is the deviation towards nationalism—regardless 
whether it is a matter of the deviation towards Great-Russian 
nationalism or the deviation towards local nationalism? The 


deviation towards nationalism is the adaptation of the interna¬ 
tionalist policy of the working class to the nationalist policy 
of the bourgeoisie. The deviation towards nationalism reflects 
the attempts of tone’s own,» «nationah>- bourgeoisie to under¬ 
mine the Soviet system and to restore capitalism. The source 
of both these deviations, as you see, is the same. It is a departure 
from Leninist internationalism. If you want to keep both devia¬ 
tions under fire, then aim primarily against this source, against 
those who depart from internationalism—regardless whether it 
is a matter of the deviation towards local nationalism or the 
deviation towards Great-Russian nationalism. 

There is a controversy as to which deviation represents the 
chief danger: the deviation towards Great-Russian nationalism, 
or the deviation towards local nationalism. Under present condi¬ 
tions, this is a formal and, therefore, a pointless controversy. 
It would be foolish to attempt to give ready-made recipes 
suitable for all times and for all conditions as regards the chief 
and the lesser danger. Such recipes do not exist. The chief 
danger is the deviation against which we have ceased to fight, 
thereby allowing it to grow into a danger to the state. 

In the Ukraine, only very recently, the deviation towards 
Ukrainian nationalism did not represent the chief danger; but 
when the fight against it ceased and it was allowed to grow 
to such an extent that it linked up with the interventionists, 
this deviation became the chief danger. The question as to which 
is the chief danger in the sphere of the national question is 
determined not by futile, formal controversies^ but by a Marxist 
analysis of the situation at the given moment, and by a study 
of the mistakes that have been committed in this sphere. 

The same should be said of the Right and «Lejt» deviations 
in the sphere of general policy. Here, too, as in other spheres, 
there is no little confusion in the views of certain members of 
our Party. Sometimes, while fighting against the Right deviation, 
they turn away from the «Left» deviation and relax the fight 
against it, on the assumption that it is not dangerous, or hardly 
dangerous. This is a .grave and dangerous error. It is a concession 
to the «Left» deviation which is impermissible for a memter of 
the Party. It is all the more impermissible foi; the reason that oi 
late the ..Lefts>^ have completely slid over to the position of 
Rights, so that there is no longer any essential difference be¬ 
tween them. ^ . T,- t-i 

We have always said that the «Lefts» are in fact Rights who 

mask their Rightness by Left phrases. Now the -KLefts- th^- 
selves confirm the correctness of our statement. Take last years 
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issues of the Trotskyist Bulletin. What do Messieurs the Trotsky¬ 
ists demand, what do they write about, in what does their 
programme find expression? They demand: the dissolu¬ 
tion of the state farms, on the grounds that they do not pay: 
the dissolution of the majority of the collective farms, on the 
grounds that they are fictitious: the abandonment of the policy 
of eliminating the kulaks; reversion to the policy of concessions, 
and the leasing to concessionaii'cs of a number of our industrial 
enterprises, on the grounds that they do not pay. 

There you hav'e the prugramme of these contemptible 
cowards and capitulators—their counter-revolutionary program¬ 
me of restoring capitalism in the U.S.S.R.! 

What difference is there between this programme and that 
of the extreme Rights? Clearly, there is none. It follows that 
the ■(^Lefts» have openly associated themselves with the counter¬ 
revolutionary programme of the Rights in order to enter into 
a bloc with them and to wage a joint struggle against the Party. 

How can it be said after this that the ^^Lefts» are not 
dangerous, or hardly dangerous? Is it not clear that those who 
talk such rubbish bring grist to the mill of the sworn enemies 
of Leninism? 

As you see, here too, in the sphere of deviations from the 
line of the Party—regardless of whether we are dealing with 
deviations on general policy or with deviations on the national 
question—the survivals of capitalism in people’s minds, including 
the minds of certain members of our Party, are quite tenacious. 

There you have some of the serious and urgent problems 
of our ideological-political work on which there is lack of 
clarity, confusion, and even direct departure from Leninism in 
Certain strata of the Party. Nor are these the only questions 
which could serve to demonstrate the confusion in the views of 
Certain members of the Party. 

After this, can it be said that all is well in the Party? 

Clearly, it cannot. 

Our tasks in the sphere of ideological and political work 

are: 

To raise the theoretical level of the Party to the proper 

2) To intensify ideological work in all the organisations of 
Ihe Party. 

3) To carry on unceasing propaganda of Leninism in the 
ranks of the Party. 

To train the Party organisations and the non-Party 
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active which surrounds them in the spirit of Leninist interna¬ 
tionalism. 

5) Not to gloss over, but boldly to criticise the deviations 
of certain comrades from Marxism-Leninism. 

6) Systematically to expose the ideology and the remnants 
of the ideology of trends that are hostile to Leninism. 


2. QUESTIONS OF ORGANISATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


I have spoken of our successes. I have spoken of the victory 
of the Party line in the sphere of the national economy and of 
culture, and also in the sphere of overcoming anti-Leninist 
groups in the Party. I have spoken of the historic significance 
of our victory. But this does not mean that we have achieved 
victory everywhere and in all things, and that all questions 
have already been settled. Such successes and such victories do 
not occur in real life. We still have plenty of unsolved problems 
and defects of all sorts. Ahead of us is a host of problems 
demanding solution. But it does undoubtedly mean that the 
greater part of the urgent and immediate problems has already 
been successfully solved, and in this sense the very great victory 


of our Party is beyond doubt. 

But here the question arises: how was this victory brought 
about, how was it actually achieved, as the result of what fight, 

as the result of what efforts? 

Some people think that it is sufficient to draw up a correct 

Party line, proclaim it for all to hear, state it in the form of 
general theses and resolutions, and have it voted for unani¬ 
mously, for victory to come of itself, automatically, as it were. 
That, of course, is wrong. It is a gross delusion. Only incorrigible 
bureaucrats and red-tapists can think so. As a matter of fact, 
these successes and victories did not come automatically, but 
as the result of a fierce struggle for the application of the 
Party line. Victory never comes of itself—it is usually 
effort Good resolutions and declarations in favour of the 
general line of the Party are only a beginning; they merely 
Express the desire for victory, but not the victory itself After 
the correct line has been laid down, after a correct solution ot 
the problem has been found, success depends on how the work 
is organised; on the organisation of the struggle for carrying ou 
the Party line; on the proper selection of personnel; on checking 
the fulfilment of the decisions of the leading bodies. Otherwise 
the correct line of the Party and the correct solutions are m 
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danger of being seriously prejudiced. More than that, after the 
correct political line has been laid down, organisational work 
decides everything, including the fate of the political line itself, 
its success or failure. 

As a matter of fact, victory was achieved and won by a 
systematic and fierce struggle against all sorts of difficulties 
in the way of carrying out the Party line: by overcoming these 
difficulties; by mobilising the Party and the working class for 
the task of overcoming the difficulties; by organising the struggle 
to overcome the difficulties; by removing inefficient executives 
and choosing better ones, capable of waging the struggle against 
difficulties. 

What are these difficulties; and where do they lie? 

They are difficulties of our organisational work, difficulties 
of our organisational leadership. They lie in us ourselves, in our 
leading people, in our organisations, in the apparatus of our 
Party, Soviet, economic, trade-union. Young Communist League 
and all other organisations. 

We must realise that the strength and prestige of our Party 
and Soviet, economic and all other organisations, and of their 
leaders, have grown to an unprecedented degree. And precisely 
because their strength and prestige have grown to an unpre¬ 
cedented degree, it is their work that now determines every¬ 
thing, or nearly everything. There can be no justification for 
references to so-called objective conditions. Now that the cor¬ 
rectness of the Party’s political line has been confirmed by the 
experience of a number of years, and that there is no longer 
any doubt as to the readiness of the workers and peasants to 
support this line, the part played by so-called objective condi¬ 
tions has been reduced to a minimum; whereas the part played 
by our organisations and their leaders has become decisive, 
exceptional. What does this mean? It means that from now on 
nineteenths of the responsibility for the failures and defects in 
our work rest, not on «objective» conditions, but on ourselves, 
and on ourselves alone. 

We have in our Party more than 2,000,000 members and 
candidate members. In the Young Communist League we have 
niore than 4,000,000 members and candidate members. We have 
Wer 3,000,000 worker and peasant correspondents. The Society 
for the Promotion of Air and Chemical Defence has more than 
12,000,000 members. The trade unions have a membership of 
over 17,000,000. It is to these organisations that we are indebted 
for our successes. And if, in spite of the existence of such organ- 
^tions and of such possibilities, which facilitate the achieve- 
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merit of successes, we still have quite a number of shortcomings 
in our work and not a few failures, then it is only we ourselves, 
our organisational work, our bad organisational leadership, that 
are to blame for this. 

Bureaucracy and red tape in the administrative apparatus; 
idle chatter about ^deadership in general^ instead of real and 
concrete leadership; the functional structure of our organisa¬ 
tions and lack of individual responsibility; lack of personal 
responsibility in work, and wage equalisation; the absence of a 
systematic check on the fulfilment of decisions; fear of self- 
criticism—these are the sources of our difficulties; this is where 
our difficulties now lie. 

It would be naive to think that these difficulties can be 
overcome by means of resolutions and decisions. The bureau¬ 
crats and red-tapists have long been past masters in the art of 
demonstrating their loyalty to Party and Government decisions 
in words, and pigeon-holing them in deed. In order to overcome 
these difficulties it was necessary to put an end to the disparity 
between our organisational work and the requirements of the 
political line of the Party; it was necessary to raise the level of 
organisational leadership in all spheres of the national economy 
to the level of political leadership; it was necessary to see to 
it that our organisational work ensured the practical realisation 
of the political slogans and decisions of the Party. 

In order to overcome these difficulties and achieve success 
it was necessary to organise the struggle to eliminate them; it 
was necessary to draw the masses of the workers and peasants 
into this struggle; it was necessary to mobilise the Party itself; 
it was necessary to purge the Party and the economic organi¬ 
sations of unreliable, unstable and degenerate elements. 

What was needed for this? 


We had to organise: - , ^ 

1) Full development of self-criticism and exposure of snort- 

)mings in our work. ^ 

2) The mobilisation of the Party, Soviet, economic, trad^ 

nion, and Young Communist League organisations for the 
TUggle against difficulties. 

3) The mobilisation of the masses of the workers and peas- 
ats to fight for the application of the slogans and decisions of 

le Party and of the Government. , , , v • j i, 

4) Full development of emulation and shock-brigade work 

Tionfi the working people. 

5) A wide network of Political Departments of machine 
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and tractor stations and state farms and the bringing of the 
Party and Soviet leadership closer to the villages. 

6) The subdivision of the People’s Commissariats, chief 
boards, and trusts, and the bringing of economic leadership 
closer to the enterprises. 

7) The abolition of lack of personal responsibility in work 
and the elimination of wage equalisation. 

8) The elimination of the <Tunctional» system, the extension 
of individual responsibility, and a policy aiming at the abolition 
of collegium management. 

9) An increase in checking the fulfilment of decisions, and 
a policy aiming at the reorganisation of the Central Control 
Commission and the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection with 
a view to a further increase in checking the fulfilment of 

decisions. 

10) The transfer of skilled personnel from offices to posts 
closer to production. 

11) The exposure and expulsion from the administrative 
apparatus of incorrigible bureaucrats and red-tapists. 

12) The removal from their posts of people who violate the 
decisions of the Party and the Government, of ^^window-dres- 
sers» and windbags, and the promotion to their place of new 
people—business-like people, capable of concretely directing the 

entrusted to them and of strengthening Party and Soviet 

discipline. 

13) The purging of Soviet and economic organisations and 
the reduction of their staffs. 


14) Lastly, the purging of the Party of unreliable and 

degenerate people. 

These, in the main, are the measures which the Party has 
had to adopt in order to overcome difficulties, to raise the level 
^f our organisational work to that of political leadership, and 
thus ensure the application of the Party line. 

You know that it was precisely in this way that the Central 
yommittee of the Party carried on its organisational work dur- 
hig the period under review. 

In this the Central Committee was guided by Lenin’s 
nlliant thought that the chief thing in organisational work is 
detection of personnel and checking fulfilment. 

, ^ regard to selecting the right people and dismissing those 
ho fail to justify the confidence placed in them, I should like 
a few words. 

, ^^ides the incorrigible bureaucrats and red-tapists, as to 
hose removal there are no differences of opinion among us, 
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there are two other types of executive who retard our work, 
hinder our work, and hold up our advance. 

One of these types of executive consists of people who 
rendered certain services in the past, people who have become 
big-wigs, who consider that Party decisions and Soviet laws 
are not written for them, but for fools. These are the people 
who do not consider it their duty to fulfil the decisions of the 
Party and of the Government, and who thus destroy the foun¬ 
dations of Party and state discipline. What do they count upon 
when they violate Party decisions and Soviet laws? They 
presume that the Soviet Government will not venture to touch 
them, because of their past services. These overconceited big¬ 
wigs think that they are irreplaceable, and 'that they can violate 
the decisions of the leading bodies with impunity. What is to 
be done with executives of this kind? They must unhesitatingly 
be removed from their leading posts, irrespective of past servi¬ 
ces. (Voices: «Quite right!») They must be demoted to lower 
positions and this must be announced in the press. (Voices: 
«Quite right!») This is essential in order to bring those conceited 
big-wig bureaucrats down a peg or two, and to put them in their 
proper place. This is essential in order to strengthen Party and 
Soviet discipline in the whole of our work. (Voices: ■«Quite 

right!») ^ L- T i_ 

And now about the second type of executive. I have in 

mind the windbags, I would say honest windbags, people who 
are honest and loyal to the Soviet power, but who are incapable 
of leadership, incapable of organising anything. Last year I had 
a conversation with one such comrade, a very respected com¬ 
rade but an incorrigible windbag, capable of drowning any live 
undertaking in a flood of talk. Here is the conversation. 

I: How are you getting on with the sowing.' 

He: With the sowing. Comrade Stalin? We have mobilised 


ourselves. 

1: Well, and what then? 

He: We have put the question squarely. 

I: And what next? , ^ ,xnU hf> a 

He: There is a turn, Comrade Stalin; soon there will be a 


turn. 

I‘ But still? 

He: We can see an indication of some , 

I: But still, how are you getting on with the • 

He: So far, Comrade Stalin, we have not made any headway 

with the sowing. . -x ^ + 1 .^ ^nnHhaff Thev have 

There you have the portrait of the windbag. 1 y 
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mobilised themselves, they have put the question squarely, they 
have a turn and some improvement, but things remain as they 
were. 

This is exactly how a Ukrainian worker recently described 
the state of a certain organisation when he was asked whether 
that organisation had any definite line: ^<Well,» he said, «as 
to a line . . . they have a line all right, but they don’t seem to 
be doing any work.» Evidently that organisation also has its 
honest windbags. 

And when such windbags are dismissed from their posts 
and are given jobs far removed from operative work, they 
shrug their shoulders in perplexity and ask: «Why have we 
been dismissed? Did we not do all that was necessary to get 
the work done? Did we not organise a rally of shock brigaders? 
Did we not proclaim the slogans of the Party and of the Gov¬ 
ernment at the conference of shock brigaders? Did we not elect 
the whole of the Political Bureau of the Central Committee to 
the Honorary Presidium? Did we not send greetings to Comrade 
Stalin—what more do you want of us?» 

What is to be done with these incorrigible windbags? Why, 
if they were allowed to remain on operative work they are 
capable of drowning every live undertaking in a flood of watery 
and endless speeches. Obviously, they must be removed from 
loading posts and given work other than operative work. There 
la no place for windbags on operative work. {Voices: <<Quite 

right!») 

I have already briefly reported how the Central Committee 
handled the selection of personnel for the state and economic 
organisations, and how it strengthened the checking on the 
fulfilment of decisions. Comrade Kaganovich will deal with 
this in greater detail in his report on the third item of the 

congress agenda. 

I should like to say a few words, however, about further 
^vork in connection with increased checking on the fulfilment 
of decisions. 

The proper organisation of checking the fulfilment of 
oecisions is of decisive importance in the fight against bureau¬ 
cracy and red tape. Are the decisions of the leading bodies 
carried out, or are they pigeon-holed by bureaucrats and red- 
^pists? Are they carried out properly, or are they distorted? 
is the apparatus working conscientiously and in a Bolshevik 
Planner, or is it working to no purpose? These things can be 
promptly found out only by a well-organised check on the 
lUifilment of decisions. A well-organised check on the fulfilment 
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of decisions is the searchlight which helps to reveal how the 
apparatus is functioning at any moment and to bring bureau¬ 
crats and red-tapists into the light of day. We can say with 
certainty that nine-tenths of our defects and failures are due 
to the lack of a properly organised check on the fulfilment of 
decisions. There can be no doubt that with such a check on 
fulfilment, defects and failures would certainly have been 
averted. 

But if checking fulfilment is to achieve its purpose, two 
conditions at least are required: firstly, that fulfilment is 
checked systematically and not spasmodically; secondly, that 
the work of checking fulfilment in all sections of the Party, 
Soviet and economic organisations is entrusted not to second- 
rate people, but to people with sufficient authority, to the' 
leaders of the organisations concerned. 

The proper organisation of checking fulfilment is most im¬ 
portant of all for the central leading bodies. The organisational 
structure of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection does not meet 
the requirements of a well-devised system for checking fulfil¬ 
ment. Several years ago, when our economic work was simpler 
and less satisfactory, and when we could count on the possibility 
of inspecting the work of all the People’s Commissariats and 
of all the economic organisations, the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection was adaquate. But now, when our economic work 
has expanded and has become more complicated, and when it 
is no longer necessary, or possible, to inspect it from one centre, 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection must be reorganised. 
What we need now is not an inspection, but a check bn the ful¬ 
filment of the decisions of the centre—what we need now is 
control over the fulfilment of the decisions of the centre. We 
now need an organisation that would not set itself the universal 
aim of inspecting everything and everybody, but which could 
concentrate all its attention on the work of control, on the work 
of checking fulfilment of the decisions of the central bodies of 
the Soviet power. Such an organisation can be only a Soviet 
Control Commission under the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the U.S.S.R., working on assignments of the Council of 
People’s Commissars, and having representatives in the localito 
who are independent of the local bodies. And in order that this 
organisation may have sufficient authority and be able, if 
necessary, to take proceedings against any responsible executive, 
candidates for the Soviet Control Commission must be nomi¬ 
nated by the Party Congress and endorsed by the Council of 
People’s Commissctre and the Central Executive Committee o 
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^ organisation could 

strengthen Soviet control and Soviet discipline 

Control Commission, it is well known 
that It was set up primarily and mainly for the purpose of 
averting a split in the Party. You know that at one 
really was a danger of a split. You know that the Central Con¬ 
trol Commission and its organisations succeeded in averting the 

isatio^tSf J '^'’gently in need of an organ- 

Ihi riru f concentrate its attention mainly on checking 

Comm t its Central 

Commhtee. Such an organisation can be only a Party Control 

Commission under the Central Committee of the C P S U fB ) 
working on assignments of the Party and its Central Commitlee 

of Ih^/''' localities who are independent 

isation m ^^g^'^'^^tions. Naturally, such a responsible organ- 
^tion must have great authority. In order that it may have 

^ t° proceedings against any 
m«n.tes ct th. Centra] Committee, the righ” to eTcl'orSSrs! 

doubt that such an organisation will be quite capable of ensuring 

of th?P T the decisions of the central organ! 

of the P^ty and of strengthening Party discipline. ^ 

orga„?sa1loMMr.dei‘hS* 

Our tasks in the sphere of organisational work are ■ 

y continue to adapt organisational work to the require¬ 
ments of the political line of the Party require- 

leadersh?pforganisational leadership’to the level of political 

3) To secure that organisational leadership fully ensures 
tte ^implementation of the political slogans and LcisiL of tlS 


coming to the end of my report, comrades 
what conclusions must be drawn from it'^ 

Everybody now admits that our successes are ereat and 
extraordinary. In a relatively short snare 
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has been transferred on to the lines of industrialisation and col¬ 
lectivisation. The First Five-Year Plan has been successfully 
carried out. This arouses a feeling of pride among our workers 
and increases their self-confidence. 


4 


That is very good, of course. But successes sometimes have 
their seamy side. They sometimes give rise to certain dangers, 
v;hich, if allowed to develop, may wreck the v^hole work. There 
is, for example, the danger that some of our comrades may be¬ 
come dizzy with successes. There have been such cases among 
us, as you know. There is the danger that certain of our com¬ 
rades, having become intoxicated with success, will get swelled 
heads and begin to lull themselves with boastful songs, such as: 
<dt’s a walkover,>^ ^<We can knock anybody into a cocked hat,>y 
etc. This is not precluded by any means, comrades. There is 
nothing more dangerous than sentiments of this kind, for they 
disarm the Party and demobilise its ranks. If such sentiments 
gain the upper hand in our Party we may be faced with the 
danger of all our successes being wrecked. 

Of course, the First Five-Year Plan has been successfully 
carried out. That is true. But the matter does not and cannot 
end there, comrades. Before us is the Second Five-Year Plan, 
which we must also carry out, and successfully too. You know 
that plans are carried out in the course of a struggle against 
difficulties, in the process of overcoming difficulties. That means 
that there will be difficulties and there will be a struggle against 


them. Comrades Molotov and Kuibyshev will report to you on 
the Second Five-Year Plan. From their reports you will see 
what great difficulties we shall have to overcome in order w 
carry out this great plan. This means that we must not lull the 
Party, but sharpen its vigilance; we must not lull it to sleep, but 
keep it ready for action; not disarm it, but arm it; 
bilise it, but keep it in a state of mobilisation for the fulfilment 

of the Second Five-Year Plan. 

Hence, the first conclusion: We must not become infatuatea 

with the successes achieved, and must not become concete . 

We have achieved successes because we have had the 
rect guiding line of the Party, and because we have 
to organise^the masses for putting hne into efjet. Needl^ 
rn <;av without these conditions we should not have acme 
the successes that we have achieved, and of which we are ]ust y 
p'j'ouT bS 1 i, a rare thlag tor .ruling P-f- •« “ 

norrect line and to be able to put it into effect. 

Look at the countries which surround us: can you fin 
manviSing parties there that have a coirect line and are put- 
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ting it into effect? Actually, there are now no such parties in 
the world; for they are all 'living without prospects; they are 
floundering in the chaos of the crisis, and see no way of getting 
out of the swamp. Our Party alone knows in what direction 
to steer its course, and it is going forward successfully. To what 
does our Party owe its superiority? To the fact that it is a Marx¬ 
ist Party, a Leninist Party. It owes it to the fact that it is 
guided in its work by the teaching of Marx, Engels, Lenin. There 
can be no doubt that as long as we remain true to this teach¬ 
ing, as long as we have this compass, we shall achieve successes 
in our work. 

It is said that in some countries in the West Marxism has 
already been destroyed. It is said that it has been destroyed 
by the bourgeois-nationalist trend known as fascism. That, of 
course, is nonsense. Only people who are ignorant of history 
can talk like that. Marxism is the scientific expression of the 
fundamental interests of the working class. To destroy Marx¬ 
ism, the working class must be destroyed. But it is impossible 
to destroy the working class. More than 80 years have passed 
since Marxism came into the arena. During this time scores 
and hundreds of bourgeois governments have tried to destroy 
Marxism. And what has happened? Bourgeois governments have 
come and gone, but Marxism has remained. Moreover, Marx¬ 
ism has achieved complete victory on one-sixth of the globe; 
moreover, it has achieved it in the very country in which Marx¬ 
ism was considered to have been utterly destroyed. It cannot be 
regarded as an accident that the country in which Marxism has 
achieved complete victory is now the only country in the world 
which knows no crises and unemployment, whereas in all other 
countries, including the fascist countries, crisis and unemploy¬ 
ment have been reigning for four years now. No, comrades, that 
is no accident. 

Yes, comrades, our successes are due to the fact that we have 
worked and fought under the banner of Marx, Engels, Lenin. 

Hence, the second conclusion: We must remain true to the 
end to the great banner of Marx, Engels, Lenin. 

The working class of the U.S.S.R. is strong not only be¬ 
cause it has a Leninist Party that has been tried and tested in 
battle; further, it is strong not only because it enjoys the sup¬ 
port of the vast masses of the labouring peasants; it is strong 
also because it is supported and assisted by the world prolet¬ 
ariat The working class of the U.S.S.R. is part of the world 
proletariat, its advanced detachment, and our republic is the 
cherished child of the world proletariat. There can be no doubt 
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that if our working class had not had the support of the 
working class in the capitalist countries it would not have 
b^n able to retain power, it would not have secured the con¬ 
ditions for socialist construction, and, consequently, it would 
not have achieved the successes that it has achieved. Inter¬ 
national ties between the working class of the U.S.S.R. and 
the workers of the capitalist countries, the fraternal alliance 
between the workers of the U.S.S.R. and the workers of all 
countries—this is one of the cornerstones of the strength and 
might of the Republic of Soviets. The workers in the West 
say that the working class of the U.S.S.R. is the shock bri¬ 
gade of the world proletariat. That is very good. It means that 
the world proletariat is prepared to continue rendering all 
the support it can to the working class of the U.S.S.R. But 
it imposes serious duties upon us. It means that we must 
prove by our work that we deserve the honourable title 
of shock brigade of the proletarians of all countries. It im¬ 
poses upon us the duty of working better and fighting better 
for the final victory of socialism in our country, for the vic¬ 
tory of socialism in all countries. 

Hence, the third conclusion: We must he true to the end 
to the cause of proletarian internationalism, to the cause of 
the fraternal alliance of the proletarians of all countries. 

Such are the conclusions. 
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DEFECTS IN PARTY WORK AND MEASURES FOR 
LIQUIDATING TROTSKYITES AND OTHER 

DOUBLE-DEALERS 


(Report and Speech in Reply to Debate of the Plenum of the 
Central Committee of the C.P.S.UfB.), March 3, I937/I 


Comrades, from the reports and the debates on these 
reports heard at this Plenum it is evident that we are dealing 
with the following three main facts. ° 

First, the wrecking, diversionist and espionage work of 

the agents of foreign countries, among whom a rather active 

role was played by the Trotskyites, affected more or less all, 

or nearly all, our organisations-economic, administrative and 
Party. 

Second, the agents of foreign countries, among them the 
Trotskyites, not only penetrated into our lower organisations, 
but also into a number of responsible positions. 

Third, some of our leading comrades, at the centre and 
in the districts, not only failed to discern the real face of 
these wreckers, diversionists, spies and assassins, but proved 
to be so careless, complacent and naive that not infrequently 
they themselves helped to promote agents of foreign powers 
to responsible positions. 

Such are the three incontrovertible facts which naturally 
emerge from the reports and the debates on these reports. 


I. POLITICAL CARELESSNESS 

How are we to explain the fact that our leading comrades 
Who have rich experience in the fight against all sorts of anti- 
«rty and anti-Soviet trends, proved in this case to be so naive 
and blind that they were unable to see the real face of the 
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enemies of the people, were unable to discern the wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, unable to tear off their masks? 

Can it be said that the wrecking, diversionist and espion¬ 
age work of the agents of foreign powers operating in the 
territory of the U.S.S.R. can’be anything unexpected and unpre¬ 
cedented for us? No, that cannot be said. This is shown by the 
wrecking activities in various branches of national economy 
during the past ten years, beginning with the Shakhty period, 
activities which are registered in official documents. 

Can it be said that in this past period there were no warn¬ 
ing signals and warning signs about the wrecking, espionage or 
terrorist activities of the Trotskyite-Zinovievite agents of fas¬ 
cism? No, that cannot be said. We had such signals, and Bolshe¬ 
viks have ho right to forget about them. 

The foul murder of Comrade Kirov ®2 the first serious 
warning which showed that the enemies of the people would 
resort to duplicity, and resorting to duplicity would disguise 
themselves as Bolsheviks, as Party members, in order to worm 
their way into our confidence and gain access to our organisa¬ 
tions. 

The trial of the -'•(Leningrad Centre»-®^ as well as the -«Zino- 
viev-Kamenev» trial gave fresh grounds for the lessons which 
followed from the foul murder of Comrade Kirov. 

The trial of the ^<Zinovievite-Trotskyite hloc» broadened the 
lessons of the preceding trials^^ and strikingly demonstrated that 
the Zinovievites and Trotskyites had united around themselves 
all the hostile bourgeois elements, that they had become trans¬ 
formed into an espionage, diversionist and terrorist agency- of 
the German secret police, that duplicity and camouflage are the ^ 
only means by which the Zinovievites and Trotskyites can l^n- 
etrate into our organisations, that vigilance and political insight 
are the surest means of preventing such penetration, of liquidat¬ 
ing the Zinovievite-Trotskyite gang. 

The Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) in its confiden¬ 
tial letter of January 18, 1935, on the foul murder of Comrade 
Kirov emphatically warned the Party organisations agains 
political complacency and philistine heedlessness. In the conii- 

dential letter it was stated: 


«We must put a stop to opportunist complacency be-o^ 

the mistaken assumption that as we grow in strength 
tamer and more innocuous. Such an assumption is 

is an echo of the Right deviation which assured all and sundry that the 

enemy would quietly creep into socialism, that in the end 

become real socialist. Bolsheviks cannot rest on their laurels and become 
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heedless We do not want complacency, but vigilance, real Bolshevik, 
revolutionary vigilance. We must remember that the more hopeless the 
position of the enemies becomes the more eagerly will they clutch at 
♦^extreme methods*'*^ as the only methods of the doomed in their sUuRgle 
against the Soviet power. We must remember this and be vigilant.‘- 

In its confidential letter of July 29, 1936, on the espionage- 
terrorist activities of the Trotskyite-Zinovievite bloc the Central 
Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) once again called upon the Party 
organisations to display the utmost vigilance, to acquire the abi¬ 
lity to discern the enemies of the people no matter how well dis¬ 
guised they may be. In that confidential letter it was stated: 

^Now that it has been proved that the Trotskyite-Zinovievite mon¬ 
sters are uniting in their struggle against the Soviet power all the most 
enraged and sworn enemies of the toilers of our country—spies, provo¬ 
cateurs, dive‘rsionists, whiteguards, kulaks, etc.—when between these el¬ 
ements and the Trotskyites and Zinovievites all lines of demarcation have 
been obliterated, all our Party organisations, all members of the Party, 
must understand that the vigilance of Communists is needed on every 
sector and under all circumstances. An inalienable quality of every Bol¬ 
shevik under present conditions must be the ability to discern the enemy 
of the Party no matter how well he may disguise himself.-- 

And so there were signals and warnings. 

What did these signals and warnings call for? 

They called for the elimination of the weakness of Party 
organisational work and for the transformation of the Party into 
an impregnable fortress into which not a single double-dealer 
could penetrate. 

They called upon us to put a stop to the underestimation of 
Party political work and to make an emphatic turn in the direc¬ 
tion of intensifying this work to the utmost, of intensifying 
political vigilance. 

But what happened? The facts show that our comrades re¬ 
acted to these signals and warnings very slowly. 

This is eloquently shown by all the known facts that have 
emerged from the campaign of verifying and exchanging Party 
documents. 

How are we to explain the fact that these warnings and 
signals did not have the required effect? 

How are we to explain the fact that our Party comrades, 
notwithstanding their experience in the struggle against anti- 
Soviet elements, notwithstanding the numerous warning signals 
and warning signs, proved to be politically short-sighted in face 
of the wrecking, espionage and diversionist work of the enemies 
of the people? 
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Perhaps our Party comrades have deteriorated, have become 
less class-conscious and less disciplined? No, of course not! 

Perhaps they have begun to degenerate? Again, of course 
not! There are no grounds whatever for such an assumption. 

What is the matter then? Whence this heedlessness, careless¬ 
ness, complacency, blindness? 

The matter is that our comrades, carried away by economic 
campaigns and by colossal successes on the front of economic 
construction, simply forgot about certain very important facts 
which Bolsheviks have no right to forget. They forgot about the 
main fact in the international position of the U.S.S.R. and 
failed to notice two very important facts which have direct 
relation to the present-day wreckers, spies, diversionists and 
assassins who are concealing themselves behind Party member¬ 
ship cards and disguising themselves as Bolsheviks. 

n. THE CAPITALIST ENCIRCLEMENT 

What are the facts which our Party comrades forgot about, 
or simply failed to notice? 

They forgot that the Soviet power is victorious only on 
one-sixth of the globe, that five-sixths of the globe lare in the 
possession of capitalist states. They forgot that the Soviet Union 
is encircled by capitalist states. It is an accepted thing among 
us to chatter about capitalist encirclement, but people refuse to 
ponder over what sort of thing this capitalist encirclement is. 
Capitalist encirclement is not an empty phrase, it is a very real 
and unpleasant thing. Capitalist encirclement means that there 
is a country, the Soviet Union, which has established the social¬ 
ist system, and that there are, besides, many other countries, 
bourgeois countries, which continue to lead the capitalist mode 
of life and which surround the Soviet Union, waiting for an 
opportunity to attack her, to crush her, or, at all events, to 
undermine her might and weaken her. 

It is this main fact that our comrades forgot. But it is pre¬ 
cisely this fact that determines the basis of the relations between 
the capitalist encirclement and the Soviet Union. 

Take the bourgeois states, for example. Naive people might 
think that exceptionally good relations exist between them, as 
between states of the same type. But only naive people can 
think like that. As a matter of fact relations far from neighbourly 
exist between them. It has been proved as definitely as twice 
two are four that the bourgeois states send to each other spies, 
wreckers, diversionists, and sometimes also assassins, instruct 
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them to penetrate into the institutions and enterprises of these 
smtes, set up their agencies and «in case of necessity» disrupt 
their rear in order to weaken them and to undermine their 
strength. Such is the case at the present time. Such, also, was 
rase in the past. For example, take the states in Europe at 
the time of Napoleon the First. At that time France was swarm¬ 
ing with spies and diversionists from the side of the Russians 
^rmans, Austrians and English. On the other hand, England’ 
the German states, Austria and Russia, had in their .rear a no 
smaller number of spies and diversionists from the French side. 
English agents twice made an attempt on the life of Napoleon 
and several times they roused the peasants of the Vendee in 
France against the Napoleon government. And what was this 

government? A bourgeois government, which strang- 
led the French Revolution and preserved only those results 
of the revolution which were of advantage to the big bourgeoi- 
sie. Needless to say the Napoleon government did not remain in 
debt to Its neighbours and also undertook diversionist measures 

now ® m the past. 130 years ago. That is the case 

now, 130 years after Napoleon the First. Today France and Eng- 

land are swarming with German spies and diversionists, and, on 

the other hand, Anglo-French spies and diversionists are busy 

in Germany; America is swarming with Japanese spies and 

diversionists’ swarming with American spies and 

Such is the law of the relations between bourgeois states. 

tv, c ■ arises, why should the bourgeois states treat 

tne Soviet socialist state more gently and in a more neighbourly 

manner than they treat bourgeois states of their own type? 
Why should they send to the Soviet Union fewer spies, wreckers 
^versiomsts and assassins than they send to their kindred 
bourgeois states? Why should you think so? Would it not be 

from the point of view of Marxism to assume that 
tne bourgeois states would send twice and three times as manv 

wreckers, spies, diversionists and assassins to the Soviet Union 
as tney send to any bourgeois state? 

^ capitalist encirclement 

? wreckers, spies, diversionists and assassins 
sent to us by agents of foreign states? 

Pu"" Party comrades forgot about all this, and having forgot- 
ten about it, they were caught unawares. ^ 

espionage and diversionist work of the 

to be\^,m Japano-German secret police proved 

to be quite unexpected for some of our comrades 


in. PRESENT-DAY TROTSKYISM 


Further, while fighting the Trotskyite agents, our Party 
comrades failed to notice, overlooked the fact that present-day 
Trotskyism is not what it was, say, seven or eight years ago, 
that during this period Trotskyism and the Trotskyites had 
undergone an important evolution which radically changed the 
face of Trotskyism, that in view of this, the struggle against 
Trotskyism, the methods of fighting it, have to be radically 
changed. Our Party comrades failed to notice that Trotskyism 
had ceased to be a political trend in the working class, that from 
the political trend in the working class that it was seven or 
eight years ago Trotskyism had become transformed into a 
wild and unprincipled gang of wreckers, diversionists, spies and 
assassins acting on the instructions of the intelligence services 


of foreign states. 

What is a political trend in the working class? A political 
trend in the working class is a group, or party, which has a 
definite political face, a platform, a program, which does not 
and cannot hide its views from the working class, but on the 
contrary, advocates its views openly and honestly before the 
working class, which is not afraid of showing its political face 
to the working class, which is not afraid of demonstrating its 
real aims and objects to the working class, but on the contrary, 
goes to the working class with open visor in order to convince 
it of the correctness of its views. In the past, seven or eight 
years ago. Trotskyism was such a political trend in the working 
class, an anti-Leninist and, therefore, a profoundly mistaken 
trend, it is true, but a political trend, nevertheless. 

Can it be said that present-day Trotskyism, Trotskyism, 
say, of 1936, is a political trend in the working class? No, this 
cannot be said. Why? Because the present-day Trotskyites are 

afraid to show their real face to the working class are aM to 

reveal to it their real aims and objects, carefully 
ical face from the working class, fearing that if the g 

cSsslSrns about their rial intentions ft wil curse them ^ 
neople alien to it and drive them away. This, m fact, explaim 

srs S ‘ VoS.'rX'sr.i '-rrh/po cK 

trampling of its own views in the mud. 
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At the trial in 1936, if you remember, Kamenev and Zinoviev 
emphatically denied that they had any political platform. They 
had every opportunity of unfolding their political platform at 
the trial. But they did not do this, declaring that they had no 
political platform. There can be no doubt that both of them 
were lying when they denied that they had a political platform. 
Now even the blind can see that they had a political platform. 
But why did they deny that they had a political platform? 
Because they were afraid to reveal their real political face, they 
were afraid to demonstrate their real platform of restoring 
capitalism in the U.S.S.R., they were afraid, because such a plat¬ 
form would cause revulsion in the ranks of the working class. 
At the trial in 1937, Pyatakov, Radek and Sokoinikov took a 
different line. They did not deny that the Trotskyites and Zino- 
vievites had a political platform. They admitted that they had a 
definite political platform, admitted it and unfolded it in their 
evidence. But they unfolded it not in order to call upon the 
working class, to call upon the people, to support the Trotskyite 
platform, but in order to curse and brand it as an anti-people 
and anti-proletarian platform. The restoration of capitalism, 
the liquidation of the collective farms and state farms, the resto¬ 
ration of the system of exploitation, alliance with the fascist 
forces of Germany and Japan to bring nearer war against the 
Soviet Union, the fight for war and against the policy of peace, 
the territorial dismemberment of the Soviet Union in which the 
Ukraine was to be surrendered to the Germans and the Maritime 
Region to the Japanese, preparation for the military defeat of 
the Soviet Union in the event of an attack on her by hostile states 
and, as a means of achieving these aims, wrecking, diversion, 
individual acts of terrorism against the leaders of the Soviet 
government, espionage on behalf of the Japano-German fascist 
forces—such was the political platform of present-day Trotsky¬ 
ism unfolded by Pyatakov, Radek and Sokoinikov. Naturally 
the Trotskyites could not but hide such a platform from the 
people, from the working class. And they hid it not only from 
the working class, but also from the rank-and-file Trotskyites, 
and not only from the rank-and-file Trotskyites, but even from 
tEe leading Trotskyite group consisting of a small clique of thirty 
or forty people. When Radek and Pyatakov demanded from 
Trotsky permission to convene a small conference of thirty or 
forty Trotskyites for the purpose of informing them about the 
character of this platform, Trotsky forbade them on the ground 
that it was inexpedient to tell even a small clique of Trotskyites 
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about the real character of this platform, for such an operation- 
might cause a split. 

-Political figures,- hiding their views and their platform 
not only from the working class, but also from the Trotskyite 
rank-and-file, and not only from the Trotskyite rank-and-file, 

but from the leading group of the Trotskyites-such is the face 
of present-day Trotskyism. 

But it follows from this that present-day Trotskyism can 
no longer be called a political trend in the working class. 

Present-day Trotskyism is not a political trend in the work¬ 
ing class, but a gang without principles and without ideals, a 
gang of wreckers, diversionists, intelligence service agents, spies, 
assassins, a gang of sworn enemies of the working class, work¬ 
ing in the pay of the intelligence services of foreign states. 

Such is the incontrovertible result of the evolution of 
Trotskyism in the last seven or eight years. 

Such is the difference between Trotskyism in the past and 
Trotskyism at the present time. 

The mistake our Party comrades made is that they failed to 
notice this profound difference between Trotskyism in the past 
and Trotskyism at the present time. They failed to notice that 
the Trotskyites have long ceased to be people devoted to an 
ideal, that the Trotskyites long ago became highway robbers, 
capable of any foulness, capable of all that is disgusting, to the 
point of espionage and the downright betrayal of their country, 
if only they can harm the Soviet state and Soviet power. They 
failed to notice this and therefore were unable to adapt them¬ 
selves in time to fight the Trotskyites in a new way, more de¬ 
terminedly. 

That is why the abominable work of the Trotskyites during 
the last few years was quite unexpected for some of our Party 
comrades. 

To proceed. Finally, our Party comrades failed to notice 
that there is an important difference between the present-day 
wreckers and diversionists, among whom the Trotskyite agents 
of fascism play rather an active part, and the wreckers and 
diversionists of the time of the Shakhty®^ case. 

Firstly, the Shakhty and -.Industrial Party66» wreckers were 
people openly alien to us. They were for the most part former 
factory owners, former managers for the old employers, former 
share holders in joint stock companies, or simply old bourgeois 
specialists who were openly hostile to us politically. None of 
our people had any doubt about the real political face of these 
gentlemen. And the Shakhty wreckers themselves did not con- 
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ceal their dislike for the Soviet system. The same cannot be said 
about the present-day wreckers and diversionists, the Trotsky- 
ites. The present-day wreckers and diversionists, the Trotsky- 
ites, are for the most part Party people with a Party card in their 
pocket, consequently, people who. formally, are not alien to us. 
The old wreckers opposed our people, but the new wreckers 
fawn upon our people, praise them, toady to them in order to 
worm their way into their confidence. As you see, the difference 
is an important one. 

Secondly, the strength of the Shakhty and ^.Industrial Party^> 
wreckers was that they, more or less, possessed the necessary 
technical knowledge, whereas our people, not possessing such 
knowledge, were compelled to learn from them. This circum¬ 
stance put the wreckers of the Shakhty period in an advanta¬ 
geous position, it enabled them to carry on their wrecking work 
freely and unhindered, enabled them to deceive our people tech¬ 
nically. This is not the case with the present-day wreckers, 
with the Trotskyites. The present-day wreckers are not superior 
to our people in technical knowledge. On the contrary, our 
people are technically better trained than the present-day 
wreckers, than the Trotskyites. During the period from the 
Shakhty case to the present-day tens of thousands of genuine, 
technically well-equipped Bolshevik cadres have grown up 
among us. One could mention thousands and tens of thousands 
of technically educated Bolshevik leaders, compared with whom 
people like Pyatakov and Livshitz, Shestov and Boguslavsky, 
Muralov and Drobnis are empty windbags and mere tyros from 
the standpoint of technical training. That being the case, wherein 
lies the strength of the present-day wreckers, the Trotskyites? 
Their strength lies in the Party card, in the possession of a 
Party card. Their strength lies in the fact that the Party card 
enables them to be politically trusted and gives them access to 
all our institutions and organisations. Their advantage lies in 
that, holding a Party card and pretending to be friends of the 
Soviet power, they deceived our people politically, abused their 
confidence, did their wrecking work furtively and disclosed our 
state secrets to the enemies of the Soviet Union. The political 
^d moral value of this .<advantage» is a doubtful one, but still, 
it is an «advantage.» This -«advantage» explains 'why the 
Trotskyite wreckers, having a Party card, having access to aU 
places in our institutions and organisations, were a real windfall 
for the intelligence services of foreign states. 

The mistake some of our Party comrades made is that they 
failed to notice, did not understand this difference between the 
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old and the new wreckers, between the Shakhty wreckers and 
the Trotskyites, and, not noticing this, they were unable to adapt 
themselves in time to fight the new wreckers in a new way. 


IV. THE BAD SIDES OF ECONOMIC SUCCESSES 

Such are the main facts of our international and internal 
situation which many of our Party comrades forgot, or which 
they failed to notice. 

That is why our people were taken unawares by the events 
of the last few years as regards wrecking and diversion. 

It may be asked: But why did our people fail to notice all 
this, why did they forget about all this? 

Where did all this forgetfulness, blindness, carelessness, 

complacency, come from? 

Is it an organic defect in the work of our people? 

No, it is not an organic defect. It is a temporary phenomenon 
which can be rapidly removed if our people make some effort. 

What is the matter then? 

The matter is that during the last few years our Party com¬ 
rades have been totally absorbed in economic work, have been 
carried away to the extreme by economic successes, and being 
absorbed in all this, they forgot about everything else, neglected 
everything else. 

The matter is that, being carried away by economic suc¬ 
cesses, they began to regard this as the beginning and end of all 
things, and simply ceased to pay attention to such things as the 
international position of the Soviet Union, the capitalist encir¬ 
clement, increasing the political work of the Party, the struggle 
against wrecking, etc., assuming that all these were second-rate 
or even third-rate matters. 

Successes and achievements are a great thing, of course. 
Our successes in the sphere of socialist construction are truly 
enormous. But successes, like everything else in the world, have 
their bad side. Among people who are not very skilled in politics, 
big successes and big achievements not infrequently give rise 
to carelessness, complacency, self-satisfaction, excessive self- 
confidence, swelled-headedness and boastfulness. You cannot 
deny that lately braggarts have multiplied among us enormously. 
It is not surprising that in this atmosphere of great and impor¬ 
tant successes in the sphere of socialist construction boastfulness 
should arise, that showy demonstrations of our success^, under¬ 
estimation of the strength of our enemies, overestimation of our 
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own strength, and, as a result of all this, political blindness, 
should arise. 

Here I must say a few words about the dangers connected 
with successes, about the dangers connected with achievements. 

We know by experience about the dangers connected with 
difficulties. We have been fighting against such dangers for a 
number of years and, I may say, not without success. Among 
people who are not staunch, dangers connected with difficulties 
not infrequently give rise to despondency, lack of confidence in 
their own strength, feelings of pessimism. When, however, it is 
a matter of combating dangers which arise from difficulties, 
people are hardened in this struggle and emerge from the strug¬ 
gle really granite Bolsheviks. Such is the nature of the dangers 
connected with difficulties. Such are the results of overcoming 
difficulties. 

But there is another kind of danger, the danger connected 
with successes, the danger connected with achievements. Yes, 
yes, comrades, dangers connected with successes, with achieve¬ 
ments. These dangers are that among people not very skilled 
in politics and not having seen much, the atmosphere of succes- 
ses-success after success, achievement after achievement, over- 
folfilment of plans after overfulfilment of plans—gives rise to 
carelessness and self-satisfaction, creates an atmosphere of 
showy triumphs and mutual congratulations, which kills the 
sense of proportion and dulls political intuition, takes the spring 
out of people and causes them to rest on their laurels. 

It is not surprising that in this intoxicating atmosphere of 
swelled-headedness and self-satisfaction, in this atmosphere of 
showy demonstrations and loud self-praise, people forget cer¬ 
tain essential facts of first-rate importance for the fate of our 
country; people begin not to notice such unpleasant facts as the 
capitalist encirclement, the new forms of wrecking, the dangers 
connected with our successes, and so forth. Capitalist encircle¬ 
ment? Oh, that’s nothing! What does capitalist encirclement 
matter if we are fulfilling and overfulfilling our economic 
plans? The new forms of wrecking, the struggle against Trotsky- 
ism? Mere trifles! What do these trifles matter if we are ful¬ 
filling and overfulfilling our economic plans? The Party Rules 
electing Party bodies. Party leaders reporting to the Party 
members? Is there really any need for all this? Is it worth 
while bothering about all these trifles if our economy is grow¬ 
ing and the material conditions of the workers and peasants are 
becoming better and better? Mere trifles! The plans are being 
overfulfilled, our Party is not a bad one, the Central Committef 
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of the Party is also not a bad one—what else do we need? They 
are some funny people sitting there in Moscow, in the CfentrJ 
Committee of the Party, inventing all sorts of problems talk 

people TleTp^^"®’ themselves and don’t let other 

This is a striking example of how easily and «simply>. some 
of our inexperienced comrades are infected with political blind¬ 
ness as a result of dizzying rapture over economic successes. 

buch are the dangers connected with successes, with 
achievements. 


Such are the reasons why our Party comrades, having been 
carried away by economic successes, forgot about facts of an 
international and internal character which are of vital import¬ 
ance for the Soviet Union, and failed to notice a number of dan¬ 
gers surrounding our country. 

Such are the roots of our carelessness, forgetfulness, com¬ 
placency, political blindness. 

Such are the roots of the defects in our economic and Party 
work. 


V. OUR TASKS 

How can these defects in our work be removed? 

What must be done to achieve this? 

The following measures must be carried out: 

1) First of all the attention of our Party comrades who 
have become submerged in -(-(Current qu€stions» in some depart¬ 
ment or other must be turned towards the big political inter¬ 
national and internal problems. 

2) The political work of our Party must be raised to the 
proper level, making the cornerstone the task of politically 
educating and giving Bolshevik hardness to the Party, Soviet 
and economic cadres. 

3) It must be explained to our Party comrades that the 
economic successes, the significance of which is undoubtedly 
very great and which we shall go on striving to achieve, day 
after day, year after year, are nevertheless not the whole of our 

work of socialist construction. 

It must be explained that the bad sides connected with 
economic successes which are expressed in self-satisfaction, 
carelessness, the dulling of political intuition, can be removed 
only if economic successes are combined with successes in Party 
construction and extensive political work of our Party. 
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It must be explained that economic successes, their stability 
and dui'ation wholly and entirely depend on the successes of 
Party organisational and Party political work, that without this 
economic successes may prove to have been built on sand. 

4) We must remember and never forget that the capitalist 
encirclement is the main fact which determines the international 
position of the Soviet Union. 

We must remember and never forget that as long as the 
capitalist encirclement exists there will be wreckers, diversion- 
ists, spies, terrorists, sent to the Soviet Union by the intelligence 
services of foreign states: this must be borne in mind and a 
struggle must be waged against those comrades who underesti¬ 
mate the significance of the capitalist encirclement, who under¬ 
estimate the strength and significance of wrecking. 

It must be explained to our Party comrades that no econ¬ 
omic successes, no matter how great, can annul the capitalist 
encirclement and the consequences arising from it. 

The necessary measures must be taken to enable our com¬ 
rades, both Party and non-Party Bolsheviks, to become familiar 
with the aims and objects, with the practice and technique of 
the wrecking, diversionist and espionage work of the foreign 
intelligence services. 

5) It must be explained to our Party comrades that the 
Trotskyites, who are the active elements in the diversionist, 
wrecking and espionage work of the foreign intelligence services, 
have long ceased to be a political trend in the working 
class, that they have long ceased to serve any ideal compatible 
with the interests of the working class, that they have become a 
gang of wreckers, diversionists, spies, assassins, without prin¬ 
ciples and ideals, working in the pay of foreign intelligence 
services. 

It must be explained that in the struggle against present-day 
Trotskyism, not the old methods, the methods of discussion, 
must be used, but new methods, uprooting and smashing me¬ 
thods. 

6) We must explain to our Party comrades the difference 
between the present-day wreckers and the wreckers of the 
Shakhty period; we must explain that whereas the wreckers 
of the Shakhty period deceived our people in the sphere of 
technique, taking advantage of their techmical backwardness, 
the present-day wreckers, with Party cards in their possession, 
deceive our people by taking advantage of the political confi¬ 
dence shown towards them as Party members, by taking advant¬ 
age of the political carelessness of our people. 
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The old slogan of the mastery of technique which corres¬ 
ponded to the Shakhty period must be supplemented by the new 
slogan of political training of cadres, the mastery of Bolshevism 
and abandonment of our political trustfulness, a slogan which 
fully corresponds to the period we are now passing through. 

It may be asked: Was it not possible ten years ago, during 
the Shakhty period, to advance both slogans simultaneously, the 
first slogan on the mastery of technique, and the second slogan 
on the political training of cadres? No, it was not possible. 
Things are not done that way in the Bolshevik Party. At the 
turning points of the revolutionary movement some basic slogan 
is always advanced as the key slogan which we grasp in order 
to pull the whole chain. That is what Lenin taught us: find the 
main link in the chain of our work, grasp it, pull it and thus 
pull the whole chain and march for^vard. The history of the 
revolutionary movement shows that this is the only correct tac¬ 
tic. In the Shakhty period the weakness of our people lay in their 
technical backwardness. Technical questions and not political 
ones were our weak spot at that time. Our political attitude 
towards the wreckers of that time was perfectly clear, it was 
the attitude of Bolsheviks towards politically alien people. We 
eliminated our technical weakness by advancing the slogan on 
the mastery of technique and by educating during this period 
tens and hundreds of thousands of technically equipped Bolshe¬ 
vik cadres. It is a different matter now when we have technically 
equipped Bolshevik cadres and when the part of wreckers is 
being played by people who are not openly alien to us and 
who moreover are not technically superior to us, but who pos¬ 
sess Party cards and enjoy all the rights of Party members. The 
weakness from which our people suffer now is not technical 
backwardness but political carelessness, blind faith in people 
who have accidentally obtained Party cards, the failure to 
judge people not by their political declarations, but by the 
results of their work. The key question now facing us is not the 
elimination of the technical backwardness of our ^dres for, in 
the main, this has already been done, but the elimination of the 
political carelessness and political trustfulness in wreckers who 

have accidentally obtained Party cards. 

Such is the radical difference between the key question 
in the struggle for cadres in the Shakhity period and the key 
question at the present time. 

That is why we could and should not have issued both 
slogans ten years ago; the one on the mastery of technique and 
the one on the political training of cadres. 
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That is why the old slogan on the mastery of technique 
must now be supplemented by the new slogan on the mastery 
of Bolshevism, the political training of cadres and the abandon- 
ment of our political carelessness. 

7) iA^e must smash and cast aside the rotten theory that 

with every advance we make the class struggle here must 

subside, the more successes w'e achieve the tamer will the class 
enemy become. 

This is not only a rotten theory but a dangerous one, for it 

lulls our people, leads them into a trap, and enables the class 

enemy to recuperate for the struggle against the Soviet govern¬ 
ment. ^ 

On the contrary, the further forward we advance, the 
greater the successes we achieve, the greater will be the’fury 
of the remnants of the defeated exploiting classes, the more 
ready will they be to resort to sharper forms of struggle, the 
more will they seek to harm the Soviet state, and the more’ will 

they clutch at the most desperate means of struggle as the last 
resort of the doomed. 

It must be borne in mind that the remnants of the defeated 
Classes in the U.S.S.R. do not stand alone. They have the direct 
support of our enemies beyond the frontiers of the U S S R It 
would be a mistake to think that the sphere of the class strug¬ 
gle IS limited to the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. One end of the 
class struggle operates within the frontiers of the U.S.S.R but 
ite other end stretches across the frontiers of the bourgeois 
states surrounding us. The remnants of the defeated classes 
cannot but be aware of this. And precisely because they are 
aware of it, they will continue their desperate sorties. 

This is what history teaches us. This is what Leninism 
teaches us. 

We must remember all this and be on the alert. 

8) We must smash and cast aside another rotten theory to 

the effect that a person who is not always engaged in wrecking 

and who even occasionally shows successes in his work cannot 
oe a wrecker. 

This strange theory exposes the naivete of its authors. No 

wrecker will engage in wrecking all the time if he wants to 

^oid being exposed in the shortest possible time. On the con- 

frury, the real wrecker must from time to time show successes 

in his work, for this is his only means of preservation as a 

pecker, of winning the confidence of people and of continuing 
bis Wrecking work. 
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I think that this question is clear and requires no further 
explanation. 

9) We must smash and cast aside the third rotten theory to 
the effect that the systematic fulfilment of economic plans nul¬ 
lifies wrecking and its consequences. 

Such a theory can only have one purpose, namely to tickle 
the self-esteem of our departmental officials, to lull them and 
to weaken their struggle against wrecking. 

What does ^<the systematic fulfilment of our economic 
plans» mean? 

Firstly, it has been proved that all our economic plans are 
too low, for they do not take into account the enormous reserves 
and possibilities lying hidden in our national economy. 

Secondly, the total fulfilment of economic plans by the res¬ 
pective People’s Commissariats does not mean that there are not 
some very important branches which fail to fulfil their plans. 
On the contrary, the facts go to show that quite a number of 
People’s Commissariats which have fulfilled or even more than 
fulfilled the annual economic plans, systematically fail to fulfil 
the plans in several very important branches of national econ¬ 


omy. 

Thirdly, there can be no doubt that had the wreckers not 
been exposed and ejected, the position in respect to the fulfil¬ 
ment of economic plans would have been far worse. This is 
something which the short-sighted authors of the theory under 
review ought to remember. 

Fourthly, the wreckers usually time the main part of their 
wrecking work not for peace time, but for the eve of war, or 
for war itself. Suppose we lulled ourselves with this rotten «sys- 
tematic fulfilment of economic plans^> theory and did not touch 
the wreckers. Do the authors of this rotten theory appreciate 
what an enormous amount of harm the wreckers would do to 
our country in case of war if we allowed them to remain within 
the body of our national economy, sheltered by the rotten -(Sys¬ 
tematic fulfilment of economic plans» theory? 

Is it not clear that this ^systematic fulfilment of economic 
plans^ theory is a theory which is advantageous to the wrec 


crs ? 

10) We must smash and cast aside the fourth rotten theory 
to the effect that the Stakhanov movement is the principal 

means for the liquidation of wrecking. 

This theory has been invented in order, amidst the noisy 

chatter about Stakhanovites and the Stakhanov movement, to 

parry the blow against the wreckers. 
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In his report Comrade Molotov quoted a number of facts 
which show how the Trotskyite and non-Trotskyite wreckers 
in the Kuznetsk and Donetz Basins abused the confidence of 
our politically careless comrades, systematically led the Stak- 
hanovites by the nose, put spokes in their wheel, so to speak, 
deliberately created numerous obstacles to prevent them from 
working successfully and finally succeeded in disorganising 
their work. What can the Stakhanovites do alone if capital 
construction as carried on by the wreckers, let us say, in the 
Donetz Basin, caused the preparatory work of coal mining to 
lag behind all other branches of the work? 

Is it not clear that the Stakhanov movement itself is 
in need of our real assistance against the various machina¬ 
tions of the wreckers so as to advance the movement and 
enable it to fulfil its great mission? Is it not clear that the 
struggle against wrecking, the fight to liquidate it. to curb 
this wrecking is a necessary condition to enable the Stakhanov 
movement to expand to the full? 

I think that this question is also clear and needs no further 
comment. 

11) We must smash and cast aside the fifth rotten theory 
to the effect that the Trotskyite wreckers have no more re¬ 
serves, that they are mustering their last cadres. 

This is not true, comrades. Only naive people could invent 
such a theory. The Trotskyite wreckers have their reserves. 
These consist first of all of the remnants of the defeated ex¬ 
ploiting classes in the U.S.S.R. They consist of a whole num¬ 
ber of groups and organisations beyond the frontiers of the 
U.S.S.R. which are hostile to the Soviet Union. 

Take, for example, the Trotskyite counter-revolutionary 
Fourth International,^^ two-thirds of which is made up of 
spies and diversionist agents. Is not this a reserve? Is it not 
clear that this international of spies will provide forces for 
the spying and wrecking work of the Trotskyites? 

Or take, for example, the group of that rascal, Scheflo, 
in Norway who provided a haven for the arch-spy Trotsky 
and helped him to harm the Soviet Union. Is not this group 
a reserve? Who can deny that this counter-revolutionary group 
will continue to render services to the Trotskyite spies and 
wreckers? 

Or take, for example, the group of another rascal like 
Scheflo, the Souvarine group in France.^® Is not this a reserve? 
Can it be denied that this group of rascals will also help the 
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Trotskyites in their espionage and wrecking work against the 
Soviet Union ? 

Those ladies and gentlemen from Germany, the Ruth 
Fischers, Maslovs, and Urbahns who have sold themselves 
body and soul to the fascists—are they not reserves for the 
espionage and wrecking work of the Trotskyites? 

Or take, for example, the well-known gang of writers 
in America headed by the well-known crook Eastman, all 
these pen pirates who live by slandering the working class of 
the Soviet Union—are they not reserves for Trotskyism? 

No, the rotten theory that the Trotskyites are mustering 
their last forces must be cast aside. 

12) Finally we must smash and cast aside still another 
rotten theory to the effect that since we Bolsheviks are many, 
while the wreckers are few, since we Bolsheviks have the sup¬ 
port of tens of millions of people, while the Trotskyite wreckers 
can be numbered in tens and units, then we Bolsheviks can 
afford to ignore this handful of wreckers. 

This is wrong, comrades. This more than strange theory 
has been invented for the consolation of certain of our lead¬ 
ing comrades who have failed in their work because of their 
inability to combat wrecking. It has been invented to lull their 
vigilance, to enable them to sleep peacefully. 

Of course it is true that the Trotskyite wreckers have the 
support of individuals, while the Bolsheviks have the support 
of tens of millions of people. But it by no means follows from 
this that the wreckers are not able to inflict very serious 
damage on us. It does not need a large number of people to do 
harm and to cause damage. To build a Dnieper Dam tens of 
thousands of workers have to be set to work. But to blow it 
up, only a score or so would be required. To win a battle in 
a war several Red Army corps may be required. But to nullify 
this gain at the front only a few spies are needed at Army 
Headquarters, or even at Divisional Headquarters, to steal the 
plan of operations and pass it on to the enemy. To build a big 
railway bridge thousands of people are required. But to blow 
it up a few are sufficient. Scores and hundreds of similar exam¬ 
ples could be quoted. 

Consequently, we must not comfort ourselves with the 
fact that we are many, while they, the Trotskyite wreckers, 
are few. 

We must see to it that not a single Trotskyite wrecker 
is left in our ranks. 

This is how the matter stands with the question of how 
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to remove the defects in our work, which are common to all 
our organisations—economic. Soviet, administrative and Party. 

Such are the measures that are necessary to remove these 
defects. 

As regards the Party organisations in particular, and the 
defects in their work, the measures necessary to remove these 
defects are indicated in sufficient detail in the Draft Resolution 
submitted for your consideration. I think, therefore, that there 
is no need to enlarge on this aspect of the question here. 

I -would like to say just a few words on the question of 
political training and of improving our Party cadres. 

I think that if we were able, if we succeeded in giving 
our Party cadres, from top to bottom, ideological training and 
in hardening them politically so that they could easily find 
their bearings in the internal and international situation, if 
we succeeded in making of them fully mature Leninists, Marx¬ 
ists, capable of solving the problems of leading the country 
without serious error, we would thereby solve nine-tenths 
of our problems. 

What is the situation in regard to the leading forces of 
our Party? 

In our Party, if we have in mind its leading strata, there 
■are 3,000 to 4,000 first rank leaders. These are what I would 
call the generals of our Party. 

Then there are 30,000 to 40,000 middle rank leaders, who 
are our Party’s commissioned officers. 

Then there are about 100.000 to 150,000 lower Party lead¬ 
ers who are, so to speak, our Party’s non-commissioned of¬ 
ficers. 

The task is to raise the ideological level of these command¬ 
ing cadres, to harden them politically, to infuse them with new 
forces which are awaiting promotion, and thus enlarge the 
ranks of these leading cadres. 

What is needed for this? 

First of all we must instruct each of our Party leaders, 
from secretaries of Party cells to secretaries of Regional and 
Republic Party organisations, to select within a certain time 
two persons, two Party workers, who are capable of acting 
as his effective deputies. It might be asked: where are we to 
get these two deputies for each secretary, we have no such 
people, no workers who answer these requirements. This is 
Wrong, comrades. We have tens of thousands of capable and 
talented people. All we have to do is to get to know them 
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and promote them in time so as not to keep them in one place 
too long, until they begin to rot. Seek and ye shall find. 

Further. For the Party instruction and re-training of secre¬ 
taries of Party cells, four months’ <^Party courses» should be 
established in every Regional centre. The secretaries of all 
primary Party organisations (cells) should be sent to these 
courses, and when they finish and return home, their deputies 
and the most capable members of the primary Party organi¬ 
sations should be sent to these courses. 

Further. For the political re-training of first secretaries 
of District organisations, eight months’ «Lenin courses^> should 
be established in, say, ten of the most important centres in 
the U.S.S.R. The first secretaries of District and Regional 
Party organisations should be sent to these courses, and when 
they finish and return home, their deputies and the most 
capable members of the District and Regional organisations 
should be sent. 

Further. For the ideological re-training and political im¬ 
provement of secretaries of city organisations, six months’ 
«Courses /or the study of Party history and policy>y under the 
C.C. of the C.P.S.U.(B.) should be established. The first or 
second secretaries of city Party organisations should be sent 
to these courses, and when they finish and return home, the 
most capable members of the city Party organisations should 
be sent. 

Finally, a six months’ ^Conference on questions of inter¬ 
nal and international policy^> under the C.C. of the C.P.S.U.(B.) 
should be established. The first secretaries of Regional and 
Territorial organisations and of Central Committees of national 
Communist Parties should be sent here. These comrades should 
provide not one but several relays, capable of replacing the 
leaders of the Central Committee of our Party. This should 
and must be done. 

I now conclude, comrades. 

We have thus indicated the main defects in our work, 
those which are common to all our organisations—economic, 
administrative and Party, and also those which are peculiar 
only to the Party organisations, defects which the enemies of 
the working class have taken advantage of in their diversionist 
and wrecking, espionage and terrorist work. 

We have also indicated the principal measures that have 
to be adopted to remove these defects and to render harmless 
the diversionist, wrecking, espionage and terrorist sorties of 
the Trotskyite-fascist agents of the foreign intelligence services. 
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The question arises: can we carry out all these measures, 
have we all the necessary means for this? 

Undoubtedly we can. We can because we have all the 
means necessary to carry out these measures. 

What do we lack? 

We lack only one thing, the readiness to rid ourselves 
of our carelessness, our complacency, our political short¬ 
sightedness. 

There’s the rub. 

Cannot we. who have overthrown capitalism, who, in the 
main, have built Socialism and have raised aloft the great 
banner of world Communism, get rid of this ridiculous and 
idiotic disease? 

We have no reason to doubt that we shall certainly get 
rid of it, if, of course, we want to do so. We will not just get 
rid of it. but get rid of it in the Bolshevik way. in real earn¬ 
est. 

And when we get rid of this idiotic disease we shall be 
able to say with complete confidence that we fear no enemies 
from within or without, we do not fear their sorties, for we 

y 

shall smash them in the future as we are smashing them now 
and as we have smashed them in the past. 

SPEECH IN REPLY TO DEBATE 

Comrades, in my report I dealt with the main problems 
of the subject we are discussing. The debate has shown that 
there is now complete clarity among us, that we understand 
the tasks and that we are ready to remove the defects in 
our work. But the debate has also shown that there are several 
definite questions of our organisational and political practice 
^ on which there is not yet complete and clear understanding. 
I have counted seven such questions. 

Permit me to say a few words about these questions. 

1) We must assume that everybody now understands and 
realises that excessive absorption in economic campaigns and 
allowing ourselves to be carried away by economic successes 
while Party political problems are underestimated and forgotten, 
lead into a cul de sac. Consequently, the attention of Party 
workers must be turned in the direction of Party political 
problems so that economic successes may be combined and 
march side by side with successes in Party political work. 

How, practically, can the task of reinforcing Party politi- 


cal work, the task of freeing Party organisations from minor 
economic details, be carried out? As is evident from the de¬ 
bate, some comrades are inclined to draw from this the 
wrong conclusion that economic work must now be abandoned 
entirely. At all events, there were voices which said in effect: 
Well, now, thank god, we shall be free from economic affairs, 
now we shall be able to devote our attention to Party political 
work. Is this conclusion correct? No, it is not correct. When 
our Party comrades who were carried away by economic suc¬ 
cesses abandoned politics, it meant going to the extreme, for 
which we had to pay dearly. If, now, some comrades, 
in setting to work to reinforce Party political work, think of 
abandoning economic work, this will be going to the other 
extreme, for which we shall pay no less dearly. You must not 
rush from one extreme to the other. Politics cannot be separ¬ 
ated from economics. We can no more abandon economics 
than we can abandon politics. For convenience of study people 
usually, methodologically separate problems of economy from 
problems of politics. But this is only done methodologically, 
artificially, only for convenience of study. In real life, how¬ 
ever, in practice, politics are inseparable from economics. They 
exist together and operate together. And whoever thinks of 
separating economics from politics in our practical work, of 
reinforcing economic work at the expense of pK)liticaI work, 
or, on the contrary, of reinforcing political work at the ex¬ 
pense of economic work, will inevitably find himself in a 
cul de sac. 

The meaning of the point in the draft resolution on 
freeing Party organisations from minor economic details and 
increasing Party political work is not that we must abandon 
economic work and economic leadership, but merely that we 
must no longer permit our Party organisations to supersede 
the business organisations, particularly the land departments, 
and deprive them of personal responsibility. Consequently, we 
must learn the Bolshevik method of leading business organis¬ 
ations, which is, systematically to help these organisations, 
systematically to strengthen them and to guide economy, not 
over the heads of these organisations, but through the me¬ 
dium of them. We must give the business organisations, and 
primarily the land departments, the best people, we must fill 
the staffs of these organisations with fresh workers of the 
best type who are capable of carrying out the duties entrusted 
to them. Only after this has been done can we count on the 
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P^ty organisations being quite free from minor economic de¬ 
tails. Of course, this is a serious matter and requires a certain 
amount of time. But until it is done the Party organisations 
will have to continue for a short period to deal very closely 
with agricultural affairs, with all the details of ploughing, 
so'vlng, harvesting, etc. 

2) Two words about wreckers, diversionists. spies, etc. 
I think it is clear to everybody now that the present-day 
wreckers and diversionists, no matter what disguise they may 
adopt, either Trotskyite or Bukharinite. have long ceased to 
be a political trend in the labour movement, that they have 
become transformed into a gang of professional 'vreckers, 
diversionists, spies and assassins, without principles and without 
ideals. Of course, these gentlemen must be ruthlessly smashed 
and uprooted as the enemies of the working class, as betrayers 

of our country. This is clear and requires no further explana¬ 
tion. 

But the question arises: how is this task of smashing and 
uprooting the Japano-German Trotskyite agents to be carried 
out in practice? Does that mean that we must strike at and 
uproot, not only real Trotskyites, but also those who at some 
time or other wavered in the direction of Trotskyism and 
then, long ago, abandoned Trotskyism; not only those who 
are really Trotskyite wrecking agents, but also those who, 
at some time or other, had occasion to walk down a street 
through which some Trotskyite had passed? At all events, 
such voices were heard at this Plenum. Can such an inter¬ 
pretation of the resolution be regarded as correct? No, it 
<:^nnot be regarded as correct. In this matter, as in all others, 
an individual, discriminate approach is required. You cannot 
nieasure everybody with the same yardstick. Such a wholesale 
approach can only hinder the fight against the real Trotskyite 
Wreckers and spies. 

Among our responsible comrades there are a number of 
former Trotskyites who abandoned Trotskyism long ago and 
are fighting Trotskyism not less and perhaps more effectively 
than some of our respected comrades who have never wavered 
in the direction of Trotskyism. It would be foolish to cast a slur 
^pon such comrades now. 

Among our comrades there are some who ideologically 
Were always opposed to Trotskyism, but who, notwithstanding 
this, maintained personal connections with individual Trotskv- 
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ites which they did not hesitate to dissolve as soon as the 
practical features of Trotskyism became clear to them. Of 
course, it would have been better had they broken off their 
personal friendly connections with individual Trotskyi.tes at 
once, and not only after some delay. But it would be foolish 
to lump such comrades with the Trotskyites. 

3) What does choosing the right people and putting them 
in the right place mean? 

It means, firstly, choosing workers according to political 
principle, i.e., whether they are worthy of political confidence, 
and secondly, according to business principle, z.e., whether they 
are fit for such and such a definite job. 

This means that the business approach must not be 
transformed into a narrow business approach, when people 
interest themselves in the business qualifications of a worker 
but do not interest themselves in his political face. 

It means that the political approach must not be trans¬ 
formed into the sole and exclusive approach, when people inter¬ 
est themselves in the political face of the worker but do not 
interest themselves in his business qualifications. 

Can it be said that this Bolshevik rule is adhered to by 
our Party comrades? Unfortunately, this cannot be said. Re¬ 
ference was made to this at this Plenum. But not everything 
was said about it. The point is that this tried and tested rule 
is frequently violated in our practical work, and violated in 
the most flagrant manner. Most often, workers are chosen not 
for objective reasons, but for casual, subjective, philistine, petty- 
bourgeois reasons. Most often, so-called acquaintances, friends, 
fellow-townsmen, personally devoted people, masters in the 
art of praising their chiefs are chosen without regard for their 
political and business fitness. 

Naturally, instead of a leading group of responsible workers 
we get a little family of intimate people, an artel, the members 
of which try to live in peace, try not to offend each other, 
not to wash dirty linen in public, to praise each other, and 
from time to time send vapid and sickening reports to the 
centre about successes. 

It is not difficult to understand that in such a family atmos¬ 
phere there can be no place for criticism of defects in the 
work, or for self-criticism by leaders of the work. 

Of course, such a family atmosphere creates a favourable 
medium for the cultivation of toadies, of people who lack a 
sense of self-respect, and therefore, have nothing in common 
with Bolshevism. 
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Take for example Mirzoyan and Vainov. The first is the 
secretary of the Kazakhstan Territorial Party Organisation, and 
the second is the secretary of the Yaroslavl Regional Party 
Organisation. These people ai’e not the worst in our midst. 
But how do they choose workers? The first dragged with 
him to Kazakhstan from Azerbaidjan and the Urals, where 
he had worked formerly, thirty to forty of his «own» people 
and placed them in responsible positions in Kazakhstan. The 
second dragged with him to Yaroslavl from the Donetz Basin, 
where he had worked formerly, over a dozen of his 
people and also placed them in responsible positions. And so 
Comrade Mirzoyan has his own artel. And Comrade Vainov 
also has his own artel. Guided by the Bolshevik method of 
choosing and placing people, could they not choose workers 
from among the local people? Of course they could. Why. then, 
did they not do so? Because the Bolshevik method of choosing 
workers precludes the possibility of a philistine petty-bourgeois 
approach, precludes the possibility of choosing workers on 
the family and artel principle. Moreover, in choosing as work¬ 
ers people who were personally devoted to them these com¬ 
rades evidently wanted to make themselves, to some extent, 
independent of the local people and independent of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee of the Party. Let us assume that Comrades 
Mirzoyan and Vainov, owing to some circumstance or other, 
are transferred from their present place of work to some 
other place. What, in such a case, will they do with their 
■‘<tails»? Will they drag them again to the new places where they 
are going to work? 

This is the absurd position to which the violation of the 
Bolshevik rule of properly choosing and placing people leads. 

4) What does testing workers, verifying the fulfilment of 
tasks mean? 

Testing workers means testing them, not by their promises 
and declarations, but by the results of their work. 

Verifying the fulfilment of tasks means verifying and 
testing, not only in offices and only by means of formal reports, 
but primarily at the place of work, according to actual results. 

Is such testing and verification r^uired at all? Undoubtedly 
it is required. It is required, firstly, because only such 
testing and verification enables us to get to know the worker, 
to determine his real qualifications. It is required, secondly,' 
because only such testing and verification enables us to de¬ 
termine the virtues and defects of the executive apparatus. 
It IS required, thirdly, because only such testing and verification 
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enables us to determine the virtues and defects of the tasks 
that are set. 

Some comrades think that people can be tested only from 
above, when leaders test those who are led by the results of their 
work. That is not true. Of course, testing from above is needed 
as one of the effective measures for testing people and verify¬ 
ing the fulfilment of tasks. But testing from above far from 
exhausts the whole business of testing. There is another kind 
of test, the test from below, when the masses, when those, 
who are led, test the leaders, draw attention to their mistakes 
and indicate the way in which these mistakes may be rectified. 

This sort of testing is one of the most effective methods of 
testing people. 

The Party membership tests its leaders at meetings of 
Party actives, at conferences and at congresses by hearing their 
reports, by criticising defects and, finally, by electing or not 
electing this or that leading comrade to leading bodies. The 
strict adherence to democratic centralism in the Party, as the 
Rules of our Party demand, the obligatory election of Party 
bodies, the right to nominate and to object to candidates, se¬ 
cret ballot, freedom of criticism and self-criticism-all these 
and similar measures must be carried out in order, among 
other things, to facilitate the testing and control of Party 
leaders by the Party membership. 

The non-Party masses test their business, trade union 
and other leaders at meetings of non-Party actives, at mass 
conferences of all kinds, at which they hear the reports of 
their leaders, criticise defects and indicate the way in which 
these defects may be removed. 

Finally, the people test the leaders of the country dur¬ 
ing elections of the government bodies of the Soviet Union 
by means of universal, equal, direct and secret suffrage. 

The task is to combine testing from above with testing 
from below. 

5) What does educating cadres on their own mistakes 
mean? 

Lenin taught that conscientiously exposing the mistakes of 
the Party, studying the causes which gave rise to these mistakes 
and indicating the way in which these mistakes may be 
rectified are one of the surest means of properly training and 
educating Party cadres, of properly training and educating the 
working class and the toiling masses. Lenin says: 


•«The attitude of a political party toward its own mistakes is one 
of the most important and surest criteria of the seriousness of the party 
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and of how it fulfils in practice its obligations toward its class and toward 

the toiling masses. To admit a mistake openly, to disclose its reasons 

to analyse the conditions which gave rise to it, to study attentively the 

means of correcting it—these are the signs of a serious party; this means 

the performance of its duties, this means educating and training the 
class, and then the masses.*^^'^ 

This means that it is the duty of Bolsheviks, not to gloss 
over their mistakes, not to wriggle out of admitting their 
mistakes, as often happens among us. but honestly and openly 
to admit their mistakes, honestly and openlv to^ indicate the 
way in which these mistakes may be rectified, honestly and 
openly to rectify their mistakes. 

I would not say that many of our comrades would cheer- 
fully agree to do this. But Bolsheviks, if they really want 
to be Bolsheviks, must have the courage openly to admiit their 
imstakes. to reveal their causes, indicate the way in which 
they may be rectified, and in that way help the Party to give 
■ fee cadres a proper training and proper political education. 
For only in this way, only in an atmosphere of open and 
honest self-criticism, is it possible to educate real Bolshevik 
cadres, is it possible to educate real Bolshevik leaders. 

Two examples to demonstrate the correctness rof Lenin’s 
thesis. 

Take, for example, our mistakes in collective farm con¬ 
struction. You, no doubt, remember 1930, when our Party com¬ 
rades thought they could solve the very complicated problem 
ot transferring the peasantry to collective farm construction 
m a matter of three or four months, and when the Central 
Lommittee of the Party found itself obliged to curb these 
over-^alous comrades.™ This was one of the most dangerous 
periods in the life of our Party. The mistake was that our Party 
comrades forgot about the voluntary nature of collective farm 
construction, forgot that the peasants could not be transferred 
to the collective farm path by administrative pressure, they 
lorgot that collective farm construction required, not several 
months, but several years of careful and thoughtful work, 
they forgot about this and did not want to admit their mis¬ 
takes. You, no doubt, remember that the Central Committee’s 
reference to comrades being dizzy with success and its wam- 
mg to our comrades in the districts not to run too far ahead 
and Ignore the real situation were met with hostility But this 
did not restrain the Central Committee from going against the 

P^^ty comrades to the right path, 
well? It IS now clear to everybody that the Party achieved 
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its aim by turning our Party comrades to the right path. Now 
we have tens of thousands of excellent peasant cadres for 
collective farm construction and for collective farm leader¬ 
ship. These cadres were educated and trained on the mistakes 
of 1930. But we would not have had these cadres today had 
not the Party realised its mistakes then, and had it not rectified 
them in time. 

The other example is taken from the sphere of industrial 
construction. I have in mind our mistakes in the period of 
the Shakhty wrecking. Our mistakes were that we did not 
fully appreciate the danger of the technical backwardness 
of our cadres in industry, we were reconciled to this back¬ 
wardness and thought that we could develop extensive social¬ 
ist industrial construction with the aid of specialists who 
were hostile to us, dooming our own business cadres to the 
role of bad commissars attached to bourgeois specialists. You, 
no doubt, remember how unwillingly our business cadres ad¬ 
mitted their mistakes at that time, how un-^villingly they ad¬ 
mitted their technical backwardness, and how slowly they as¬ 
similated the slogan, -^master technique.» Well? The facts show 
that the slogan -^master technique» had good effects and 
produced good results. Now we have tens and hundreds of 
thousands of excellent Bolshevik business cadres who 
ready mastered technique and are advancing our 
we would not have had these cadres now had the Pariy yield^ 
to the stubbornness of the business leaders v^o wou 
not admit their technical backwardness, had not the P^riy rea - 
ised its mistakes then, and had it not rectified them m me. 

Some comrades say that it is inexpedient to 
about our mistakes, as the open adnussion of our 
may be construed by our enemies as our weakness^ may 

be utiUsed by them. That is nonsense, 

sense. On the contrary, the open admission of our mis^y 
and their honest rectification can only strengthen our Pgy, 
rai<;p the nrestise of our Party in the eyes of the worK^, 

peasant and wirking intelligentsia the 

might of our state. And that is the main thing. ^ o"ty in 
workers, peasants and working intelligentsia are wit 

OtheT^oiS^es say that the 
must ^pare and take care of 

their self-esteem and peace of mind. Ana so u ^ y 
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that we gloss over the mistakes of our comrades, relax criti¬ 
cism, and still better, ignore these mistakes. Such a line is 
not only radically wrong but extremely dangerous, dangerous 
first of all for the cadres whom they want to -spare» and 
-«take care of.» To spare and take care of cadres by glossing 
over their mistakes means killing these very cadres for cer¬ 
tain. We would certainly have killed our collective farm 
Bolshevik cadres had we not exposed the mistakes of 1930, 
and had we not educated them on these mistakes. We would 
certainly have killed our industrial Bolshevik cadres had we 
not exposed the mistakes of our comrades in the period of 
the Shakhty wrecking, and had we not educated our industrial 
cadres on these mistakes. Whoever thinks of sparing the self¬ 
esteem of our cadres by glossing over their mistakes is killing 
the cadres and the self-esteem of cadres, for by glossing over 
their mistakes he helps them to make fresh and perhaps even 
more serious mistakes, which, we may assume, will lead to 
the_ complete breakdown of the cadres, to the detriment of 
their ^<self-esteem>^ and ^<peace of mind.» 

6) Lenin taught us not only to teach the masses, but also 
to learn from the masses. 

What does that mean? 

It means that we, the leaders, must not get swelled heads, 
must not think that because we are members of the Central 
Committee, or People’s Commissars, we possess all the know¬ 
ledge necessary to lead properly. Rank alone does not give 
knowledge and experience. Still less does title. 

It means that our experience alone, the experience of 
the leaders, is not sufficient to enable us to lead properly, that 
consequently, we must supplement our experience, the experi¬ 
ence of the leaders, with the experience of the masses, the 
experience of the Party membership, the experience of the 
working class, the experience of the people. 

It means that we must not for a moment relax, let alone 
sever our ties with the masses. 

And finally, it means that we must listen attentively to 
the voice of the masses, to the voice of the rank-and-file mem¬ 
bers of the Party, to the voice of the so-called ^<little people » 
to the voice of the people. ’ 

What does leading properly mean? 

It does not in the least mean sitting in offices and writ- 
mg instructions. 

Leading properly means: 

Firstly, finding the proper solution to a problem; but it is 
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impossible to find the proper solution to a problem without 
taking into account the experience of the masses who feel 
the results of our leadership on their own backs; 

Secondly, organising the application of the correct solu¬ 
tion, which, however, cannot be done without the direct as¬ 
sistance of the masses; 

Thirdly, organising the verification of the fulfilment of 
this solution, which again cannot be done without the direct 
assistance of the masses. 


We, the leaders, see things, events and people only from 
one side, I would say, from above; consequently, our field of 
vision is more or less limited. The masses, on the other hand, 
see things, events and people from the other side, I would say, 
from below; consequently, their field of vision is also to some 
extent limited. In order to find the proper solution to a prob¬ 
lem these two experiences must be combined. Only then will 
the leadership be correct. 

This is what not only teaching the masses but also learning 
from the masses means. 

Two examples to demonstrate the correctness of Lenin’s 


thesis. 

This happened several years ago. We, the members of 
the Central Committee, were discussing the question of improv¬ 
ing the situation in the Donetz Basin. The measures proposed 
by the People’s Commissariat of Heavy Industry were obviously 
unsatisfactory. Three times we sent the proposals back to 
the People’s Commissariat of Heavy Industry. And tl^ times 
we got different proposals from the People’s Commiss^i^ of 
Heavy Industry. But even then we could not regard them 
as satisfactory. Finally, we decided to call several workera and 
lower business and trade union officials from the Donetz 
For three days we discussed matters with these comrades. 
And all of us members of the Central Committee had to admn 
that only these ordinary workers, these ^little 
able to suggest the proper solution to us. You no ^oubt 
member the decision of the Central Committee 1 ^- 

Council of People’s Commissars on .^^^he 

coal output in the Donetz Basm. 

Central Committee and the Council of ^^P^^ . ^ 

which all our comrades admHt^ was a 

____ T.roo ciicfooct^ tn US bv simple peopic 


the ranks. 

The other example. I have m 
Nikolayenko. Who is Nikolayenko 


mind the case of Comrade 
? Nikolayenko is a rank- 
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and-file member of the Party. She is an ordinary ^<little per¬ 
son.For a whole year she had been giving signals that all 
was not well in the Party organisation in Kiev; she exposed 
the family spirit, the philistine petty-bourgeois approach to 
workers, the suppression of self-criticism, the prevalence of 
Trotskyite wreckei’s. But she was constantly brushed aside as 
]f she were a pestiferous fly. Finally, in order to get rid of 
her they expelled her from the Party. Neither the Kiev organ¬ 
isation nor the Central Committee of the C.P.(B.) of the 
Ukraine, helped her to bring the truth to light. The interven¬ 
tion of the Central Committee of the Party alone helped to 
unravel the knot. And what transpired after the case was 
investigated? It transpired that Nikolayenko was right and 
the Kiev organisation was wrong. Neither more nor less. And 
yet, who is Nikolayenko? Of course, she is not a member of 
the Central Committee, she is not a People's Commissar, she 
is not the secretary of the Kiev Regional Organisation, she is 
not even the secretary of a Party cell, she is only a simple 
rank-and-file member of the Party. 

As you see, simple people sometimes prove to be much 
nearer to the truth than some high institutions. 

I could quote scores and hundreds of similar examples. 

Thus you see that our experience alone, the experience 
of the leaders, is far from enough for the leadership of our 
cause. In order to lead properly the experience of the leaders 
must be supplemented by the experience of the Party member- 
smp, the experience of the working class, the experience of 
the toilers, the experience of the so-called -little people.» 

But when is it possible to do that? 

It is possible to do that only when the leaders are most 
closely connected with the masses, when they are connected 
With the Party membership, with the working class, with the 
peasantry, with the working intelligentsia. 

Connection with the masses, strengthening this connec¬ 
tion, readiness to heed the voice of the masses—herein lies the 
strength and invincibility of Bolshevik leadership. 

We may take it as the rule that as long as the Bolsheviks 
maintain connection with the broad masses of the people they 
Will be invincible. And, on the contrary, as soon as the Bol- 
sneviks become severed from the masses and lose their con- 
i^ection with them, as soon as they become covered with bureau¬ 
cratic rust, they will lose all their strength and become 
a mere squib. 

In the mythology of the ancient Greeks there is the cel- 
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ebrated hero Antaeus who, so the legend goes, was the son of 
Poseidon, god of the seas, and Gaea, goddess of the earth. 
Antaeus was particularly attached to his mother who gave birth 
to him, suckled him and reared him. There was not a hero 
whom this Antaeus did not vanquish. He was regarded as 
an invincible hero. Wherein lay 'his strength? It lay in the 
fact that every time he was hard pressed in the fight against 
his adversary he touched the earth, his mother, who gave 
birth to him and suckled him, and that gave him new strength. 
But he had a vulnerable spot—the danger of being detached 
from the earth in some way or other. His enemies took this 
into account and watched for it. One day an enemy appeared 
who took advantage of this vulnerable spot and vanquished 
Antaeus. This was Hercules. How did Hercules vanquish 
Antaeus? He lifted him off the ground, kept him suspended, 
prevented him from touching the ground and throttled him. 

1 think that the Bolsheviks remind us of the hero of 
Greek mythology, Antaeus. They, like Antaeus, are strong 
because they maintain connection with their mother, the mas¬ 
ses, who gave birth to them, suckled them reared them. 
And as long as they maintain connection with their mother, 
■with the people, they have every chance of remaining invin¬ 
cible. 

This is the key to the invincibility of Bolshevik leader- 

1 • 

^ 7) Lastly, one more question. I have in mind the question 
of the formal and heartlessly bureaucratic attitude of some ot 
our Party comrades towards the fate of individual membe 
of the Party, to the question of expelling members from toe 
Party, or the question of reinstating expelled members o 
Party. The point is that some of our Pa^ for 

workers. More than that, they do not study ^ 

LJjpmg; generaJl, they do 

Party workers. And because they have no 
to appraising Party 

act in a haphazard y ^ wholesale and 

without measure, or roundly Jc arid tens of thousands 

SSti; r.liro?1Sfp"u* d,eh They 
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the expulsion of thousands and tens of thousands of people 

from the Party as a mere trifle and console themselves with 

the thought that our Party has two million members and that 

the expulsion of tens of thousands cannot in any way affect 

the Party’s position. But only those who are in fact profoundly 

anti-Party can have such an approach to members of the 
Party. 

As a result of this heai’tless attitude towards people, towards 
members of the Party and Party workers, discontent and 
bitterness is artificially created among a section of the Party, 
and the Trotskyite double-dealers cunningly hook on to such 
embittered comrades and skilfully drag them into the bog of 
Trotskyite wrecking. 

Taken by themselves, the Trotskyites never represented 
a big force in our Party. Recall the last discussion in our Party 
in 1927. That was a real Party referendum. Of a total of 
854,000 members of the Party, 730,000 took part in the voting. 
Of these, 724,000 members of the Party voted for the Bol¬ 
sheviks, for the Central Committee of the Party and against 
the Trotskyites, while 4,000 members of the Party, i.e., about 
one-half per cent, voted for the Trotskyites, and 2,600 members 
of the Party abstained from voting. One hundred and twenty- 
three thousand members of the Party did not take part in 
the voting. They did not take part in the voting either because 
they Were away, or because they were working on night shift. 
If to the 4,000 who voted for the Trotsk 3 dtes we add all those 
who abstained from voting, on the assumption that they, too, 
sympathised with the Trotskyites, and if to this number we 
sdd, not half per cent of those who did not take part in the 
voting, as we should do by right, but five per cent, i.e., about 
6,000 Party members, we will get about 12,000 Party members 
who, in one way or another, sympathised with Trotskyism. This 
is the whole strength of Messieurs the Trotskyites. Add to' 
fhis the fact that many of them became dissillusioned .^vith 
^I^tskyism and left it, arid you will get an idea of the 
^significance of the Trotskyite forces. And if in spite 
<^f this the Trotskyite wreckers have some reserves around 
our Party it is because the wrong policy of some of our 
comrades on the question of expelling and reinstating members 
cf the Party, the heartless attitude of some of our comrades 
towards the fate of individual members of the Party and in¬ 
dividual workers, artificially creates a number of discontented 
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and embittered people, and thus creates these reserves for 
the Trotskyites. 

For the most part people are expelled for so-called passivity. 
What is passivity? It transpires that if a member of the Party 
has not thoroughly mastered the Party program he is regarded 
as passive and subject to expulsion. But that is wrong, comrades. 
You cannot interpret the rules of our Party in such a pedantic 
fashion. In order to thoroughly master the Party program one 
must be a real Marxist, a tried and theoretically trained 
Marxist. I do not know whether we have many members of 


the Party who have thoroughly mastered our program, who 
have become real Marxists, theoretically trained and tried. If 
we continued further along this path we would have to leave 
only intellectuals and learned people generally in our Party, 
Who wants such a Party? We have Lenin’s thoroughly tried 
and tested formula defining a member of the Party. According 
to this formula a member of the Party is one who accepts the 
program of the Party, pays membership dues and works in one 
of its organisations. Please note: Lenin’s formula does not speak 
about thoroughly mastering the program, but about accepting 
the program. These are two very different things. It is not nec¬ 
essary to prove that Lenin is right here and not our Party 
comrades who chatter idly about thoroughly mastering the 
program. That should be clear. If the Party had proceeded from 
the assumption that only those comrades who have thorough^ 
mastered the program and have become theoretically trmned 
Marxists could be members of the Party it would not have 
created thousands of Party circles, hundreds of Party schools 
where the members of the Party are taught Marxism, and 
where they are assisted to master our program It is quite c^^ 
that if our Party organises such schools and circles for memb^ 
of the Party it is because it knows that the members ® 

Party have not yet thoroughly mastered the Party progra , 
have not yet become theoretically trained Marxists 

Consequently, in order to rectify our policy on qu^ 

must^ut a stTto the present blodkhead interpretation of the 


-“S .tr'I?..™ ^ ^ 

offence, to come la some reason or other, to be 

£ied lut oTthe Tarty in a trice. No interest is taken in the 
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degree to which he is to blame, the reason while he failed to 
attend a meeting, the reason why he did not pay membership 
dues. The bureaucratic approach displayed on these questions 
is positively unprecedented. It is not difficult to understand 
that it is precisely the result of this heartless policy that 
excellent, skilled workers, excellent Stakhanovites, found 
themselves expelled from the Party. Was it not possible to 
caution them before expelling them from the Party, or if that 
had no effect, to reprove or reprimand them, and if that had 
no effect, to put them on probation for a certain period, or, as 
an extreme measure, to reduce them to the position of candi¬ 
dates, but not expel them from the Party at one stroke? Of 
course it was. But this calls for concern for people, for the 
members of the Party, for the fate of members of the Party. 
And this is exactly what some of our comrades lack. 

It is time, comrades, high time, to put a stop to this 
disgraceful state of affairs. 


Pravda, Nos. 87 and 90, 
March 29 and April 1, 1937 
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DIALECTICAL AND HISTORICAL MATERIALISM’! 

(September 1938) 


Dialectical materialism is the world outlook of the Marxist- 
Leninist party. It is called dialectical materialism because its 
approach to the phenomena of nature, its method of studying 
and apprehending them, is dialectical, while its interpretation 
of the phenomena of nature, its conception of these phenomena, 
its theory, is matenalistic. 

Historical materialism is the extension of the principles of 
dialectical materialism to 'the study of social life, an application 
of the principles of dialectical materialism to the phenomena 
of the life of society, to the study of society and of its 'history. 

When describing their dialectical meth^, Marx and Engels 
usually refer to Hegel as the philosopher who formulated the 
main features of dialectics. This, however, does not mean that 
the dialectics of Marx and Engels is identical with the dialectics 
of Hegel. As a matter of fact, Marx and Engels took from the 
Hegelian dialectics only its ^rational kernel,»■ casting aside its 
idealistic shell, and developed it further so as to lend it a 
modern scientific form. 


«My dialectic method,«- says Marx, ^is not only different from the 
Hegelian, but is its direct opposite. To Hegel, the ... process of g, 

which, under the name of ’the Idea,* he even transforms into an ind^ena 
ent subject, is the demiurges [creator] of the re^ world, ^d re^ 

world is only the external, phenomenal form of the reflected 

the contrary, the ideal is nothing else than the 

by the human mind, and translated into fofms of thought.- (Karl Marx, 
Capital, Vol. 1, p. XXX, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1938.] 


When describing their materialism, Marx and Engels 

usually refer to Feuerbach as the philosopher who 
materialism to its rights. This, however, does not mean that the 
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materialism of Marx and Engels is identical with Feuerbach’s 
materialism. As a matter of fact, Marx and Engels took from 
Feuerbach’s materialism its dinner kernel,» developed it into 
a scientific-philosophical theory of materialism and cast aside 
its idealistic and religious ethical encumbrances. We know that 
Feuerbach, although he was fundamentally a materialist, 
objected to the name materialism. Engels more than once 
declared that «m spite of the materialist foundation'-> Feuerbach 
-^remained. . . bound by the traditional idealist fetters,» and that 
«the real idealism of Feuerbach becomes evident as soon as we 
come to his philosophy of religion and ethics.»■ (Karl Marx, 
Selected Works, Vol. I, pp. 439, 442.) 

Dialectics comes from the Greek dialego, to discourse, to 
debate. In ancient times dialectics was the art of arriving at the 
truth by disclosing the contradictions in the argument of an 
opponent and overcoming these contradictions. There were phi¬ 
losophers in ancient times who believed that the disclosure of 
contradictions in thought and the clash of opposite opinions was 
the best method of arriving at the truth. This dialectical method 
of thought, later extended to the phenomena of nature, devel¬ 
oped into the dialectical method of apprehending nature, 
which regards the phenomena of nature as being in constant 
movement and undergoing constant change, and the devel¬ 
opment of nature as the result of the development of the 
contradictions in nature, as the result of the interaction of op¬ 
posed forces in nature. 

In its essence, dialectics is the direct opposite of meta¬ 
physics. 

1) The principal features of the Marxist dialectical method 
are as follows: 

a) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics does not regard nature 
as an accidental agglomeration of things, of phenomena, uncon¬ 
nected with, isolated from, and independent of each other, 
but as a connected and integral whole, in which things, pheno¬ 
mena are organically connected with, dependent on, and deter¬ 
mined by each other. 

The dialectical method therefore holds that no phenomenon 
in nature can be understood if taken by itself, isolated from 
surrounding phenomena, inasmuch as any phenomenon in any 
realm of nature may become meaningless to us if it is not con¬ 
sidered in connection with the surrounding conditions, but 
divorced from them; and that, vice versa, any phenomenon can 
be understood and explained if considered in its inseparable 
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connection with surrounding phenomena, as one conditioned by 
surrounding phenomena. 

b) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics holds that nature is 

not a state of rest ^d immobility, stagnation and immutability, 

but a state of continuous movement and change, of continuous 

renewal and development, where something is always arising 

and developing, and something always disintegrating and dying 
away. 


llhe dialectical method therefore requires that phenomena 
should be considered not only from the standpoint of their 
interconnection and interdependence, but also from the stand¬ 
point of their movement, their change, their development, their 
coming into being and going out of being. 

The dialectical method regards as important primarily not 
that which at the given moment seems to be durable and yet 
is already beginning to die away, but that which is arising and 
developing, even though at the given moment it may appear to 
be not durable, for the dialectical method considers invincible 
only that which is arising and developing. 


«A11 nature,»’ says Engels, ^<from the smallest thing to the biggest, 
from a grain of sand to the sun, from the protista [the primary living 
cells— J, S.] to man, is in a constant state of coming into being and going 
out of being, in a constant flux, in a ceaseless state of movement and 
change.>► (F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature.) 

Therefore, dialectics, Engels says, -•■(takes things and their 
perceptual images essentially in their inter-connection, in their 
concatenation, in their movement, in their rise and disappear¬ 
ance.» (Ibid.) 

c) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics does not regard the 
process of development as a simple process of growth, where 
quantitative changes do not lead to qualitative changes, but as 
a development which passes from insignificant and impercep¬ 
tible quantitative changes to open, fundamental changes, to 
qualitative changes; a development in which the qualitative 
changes occur not gradually, but rapidly and abruptly, taking 
the form of a leap from one state to another; they occur not 
accidentally but as the natural result of an accumulation of im¬ 
perceptible and gradual quantitative changes. 

The dialectical method therefore holds that the proce^ of 
development should be understood not as movement in a circle, 
not as a simple repetition of what has already occurred, but as 
an onward and upward movement, as a transition from an old 
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qualitative state to a new qualitative state, as a development 
from the simple to the complex, from the lower to the higher: 

*'<Nature,«- says Engels, «is the test of dialectics, and it must be said 
for modern natural science that it has furnished extremely rich and daily 
incl'easing materials for this test, and has thus proved that in the last 
analysis nature’s process is dialectical and not metaphysical, that it does 
not move in an eternally uniform and constantly repeated circle, but 
passes through a real history. Here prime mention should be made of 
Darwin, who dealt a severe blow to the metaphysical conception of nature 
by proving that the organic world of today, plants and animals, and 
consequently man too, is aU a product of a process of development that 
has been in progress for millions of years.”' (F. Engels, Anti-Duhring.) 

Describing dialectical development as a transition from 
quantitative changes to qualitative changes, Engels says: 

«In physics ... every change is a passing of quantity into quality, as 
a result of a quantitative change of some form of movement either in¬ 
herent in a body or imparted to it. For example, the temperature of 
water has at first no effect on its liquid state; but as the temperature 
of liquid water rises or falls, a moment arrives when this state of 
cohesion changes and the water is converted in one case into steam and 
in the other into ice.... A definite minimum current is required to make 
a platinum wire glow; every metal has its melting temperature; every 
liquid has a definite freezing point and boiling point at a given pressure, 
as far as we are able with the means at our disposal to attain the required 
temperatuhres; finally, every gas has its critical point at which, by proper 
pressure and cooling, it can be converted into a liquid state. .. . What 
are known as the constants of physics [the point at which one state passes 
into another—J. S.] are in most cases nothing but designations for the nodal 
points at which a quantitative [change,] increase or decrease of movement 
causes a qualitative change in the state of the given body, and at which, 
consequently, quantity is transformed into quality.» (Dialectics of Na¬ 
ture.) 

Passing to chemistry Engels continues: 

■“Chemistry may be called the science of the qualitative changes which 
take place in bodies as the effect of changes of quantitative composition. 
This was already known to Hegel. ... Take oxygen: if the molecule con¬ 
tains three atoms instead of the customary two, we get ozone, a body 
definitely distinct in odour and ’reaction from ordinary oxygen. And what 
shall we say of the different proportions in which oxygen combines with 
nitrogen or sulphur, and each of which produces a body qualitatively dif¬ 
ferent from all other bodies !*■> (Ibid,) 

Finally, criticizing Duhring, who scolded Hegel for all he 
was worth but surreptitiously borrowed from him the well- 
known thesis that the transition from the insentient world to the 
sentient world, from the kingdom of inorganic matter to the 
kingdom of organic life, is a leap to a new state, Engels says: 
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-'^This is precisely the Hegelian nodal line of measure relations, in 
which, at certain definite nodal points, the purely quantitative increase 
or decrease gives 'rise to a qualitative leap, for example, in the case of 
water which is heated or cooled, where boiling-point and freezing-point 
are the nodes at which—under normal pressure—the leap to a new 
aggregate state takes place, and where consequently quantity is trans¬ 
formed into quality.(F. Engels, Anti-Duhring, p. 54.) 

d) Contrary to nmetaphysics, dialectics holds that internal 
contradictions are inherent in all things and phenomena of 
nature, for they all have their negative and positive sides, a 
past and a future, something dying away and something devel¬ 
oping; and that the struggle between these opposites, the strug¬ 
gle between the old and the new, between that which is dying 
away and that which is being bom, between that which is 
disappearing and that which is developing, constitutes the In¬ 
ternal conteni; of the process of development, the internal con¬ 
tent of the transformation of quantitative changes into qualit¬ 
ative changes. 

The dialectical method therefore holds that the process of 
development from the lower to the higher takes p'lace not as 
a harmonious unfolding of phenomena, but as a disclosure of the 
contradictions inherent in things and phenomena, as a -«strug- 
g[e» of opposite tendencies which operate on the basis of these 
contradictions. 

-^In its proper meaning,>»■ Lenin says, ^dialectics is the study of the 
contradiction within the very essence of things,*^ (Lenin, Philosophical 
Notebooks, Russian edition, p. 263.) 


And further; 

-«Development is the ’struggle’ of opposites.>*- (Lenin, Selected Works, 
Vol. Xi, pp. 81-82.) 


Such, in brief, are the principal features of the Marxist 

dialectical method. . + • 

It is easy to understand how immensely important is me 

extension of the principles of the dialectical meth^ to the 
study of social life and the history of society, and how immense¬ 
ly important is the application of these principles to the history 
of society and to the practical activities of the party of 

the proleteriat. u -i- 

If there are no isolated phenomena in the world, it an 

phenomena are interconnected and interdependent, then it is 

clear that every social system and every social movement m 
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history must be evaluated not from the standpoint of ^^etemal 
justice^> or some other preconceived idea, as is not infrequently 
done by historians, but from the standpoint of the conditions 
which gave rise to that system or that social movement and 
with which they are connected. 

The slave system would be senseless, stupid and unnatural 
under modern conditions. But under the conditions of a disin¬ 
tegrating primitive communal system, the slave system is a 
quite understandable and natural phenomenon, since it repre¬ 
sents an advance on the primitive communal system. 

The demand for a bourgeois-democratic republic when 
tsardom and bourgeois society existed, as, let us say, in Russia 
in 1905. was a quite understandable, proper and revolutionary 
demand, for at that time a bourgeois republic would have 
meant a step forv^ard. But now, under the conditions of the 
U.S.S.R., the demand for a bourgeois-democratic republic 
would be a senseless and counter-revolutionary demand, for a 
bourgeois republic would be a retrograde step compared with 
the Soviet republic. 

Everything depends on the conditions, time and place. 

It is clear that without such a historical approach to social 
phenomena, the existence and development of the science of 
history is impossible, for only such an approach saves the 
science of history from becoming a jumble of accidents and an 
agglomeration of most absurd mistakes. 

Further, if the world is in a state of constant movement 
and development, if the dying away of the old and the upgrowth 
of the new is a law of development, then it is clear that there 
can be no «immutable» social systems, no ^<etemal principles^> 
of private property and exploitation, no -«etemal ideas>v of the 
subjugation of the peasant to the landlord, of the worker to the 
capitalist. 

Hence, the capitalist system can be replaced by the Social¬ 
ist system, just as at one time the feudal system was replaced 
by the capitalist system. 

Hence, we must not base our orientation on the strata of 
society which are no longer developing, even though they at 
present constitute the predominant force, but on those strata 
which are developing and have a future before them, even 
though they at present do not constitute the predominant force. 

In the eighties of the past century, in the period of the 
struggle between the Marxists and the Narodniks, the proletariat 
in Russia constituted an insignificant minority of the popu¬ 
lation, whereas the individual peasants constituted the vast 
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majority of the population. But the proletariat was developing 
as a class, whereas the peasantry as a class was disintegrating. 
And just because the proletariat was developing as a class the 
Marxists based their orientation on the proletariat. And they 
were not mistaken, for, as we know, the proletariat subsequently 
grew from an insignificant force into a first-rate historical and 
political force. 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, one must look forward, 
not backward. 

Further, if the passing of slow quantitative changes into 
rapid and abrupt qualitative changes is a law of development, 
then it is clear that revolutions made by oppressed classes are 
a quite natural and inevitable phenomenon. 

Hence, the transition from capitalism to Socialism and 
the liberation of the working class from the yoke of capitalism 
carmot be effected by slow changes, by reforms, but only by a 
qualitative change of the capitalist system, by revolution. 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, one must be a rev¬ 
olutionary, not a reformist. 

Further, if development proceeds by way of the disclosure 
of internal contradictions, by way of collisions between opposite 
forces on the basis of these contradictions and so as to overcome 
these contradictions, then it is clear that the class struggle of 
the proletariat, is a quite natural and inevitable phenomenon. 

Hence, we must not cover up the contradictions of the 
capitalist system, but disclose and unravel them; we must not 
try to cheek the class struggle but cmry it to its conclusion. 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, one must pursue an 
uncompromising proletarian class pohcy, not a reformist policy 
of harmony of the interests of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, 
not a compromisers’ policy of -«the grooving of capitalism into 


"is the Marxist dialectical method when applied to 

social life, to the history of society. 

As to Marxist philosophical matenalism, it is fundamentaJiy 

the direct opposite of philosophical idealism. , ■„i 

2) The pSicipal features of Marxist philosophical matenal- 

arc^trSyTo idealism, which regards the WOTld ^ 

embodiment o/an .absolute idea,» a 

rmeni of the world constitute different f^ of natter m 
" interconnection and interdependence of phenome- 
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na, as established by the dialectical method, are a law of the 
development of moving matter, and that the world develops in 
accordance with the laws of movement of matter and stands 
in no need of a -^universal spirit.» 

^<The materialistic outlook on nature,says Engels, «means no more 
than simply conceiving nature just as it exists, without any foreign ad¬ 
mixture.”^ (F. Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, p. 79.) 

Speaking of the materialist views of the ancient philo¬ 
sopher Heraclitus, who held that «\he world, the all in one, 
was not created by any god or any man. but was. is and ever 
will be a living flame, systematically flaring up and systema¬ 
tically dying down.- Lenin comments: «A very good exposition 
of the rudiments of dialectical materialism.- (Lenin, Philoso¬ 
phical Notebooks, Russian edition, p. 318.) ' 

b) Contrary to idealism, which asserts that only our mind 
really exists, and that the material world, being, nature, exists 
only in our mind, in our sensations, ideas and perceptions, the 
Marxist materialist philosophy holds that matter, nature, being, 
is an objective reality existing outside and independent of our 
mind; that matter is primary, since it is the source of sensa¬ 
tions, ideas, mind, and that mind is secondary, derivative, since 
it is a reflection of matter, a reflection of being; that thought 
is a product of matter which in its development has reached a 
high degree of perfection, namely, of the biatn, and the brain 
is the organ of thought; and that therefore one cannot separate 
thought from matter without committing a grave error. Engels 
says: 


•‘<The question of the relation of thinking to being, the relation of 
spirit to nature is the paramount question of the whole of philosophy.... 
The answers which the philosophers gave to this question split them into 
two great camps. Those who asserted the primacy of spirit to nature ... 
comprised the camp of idealism. The others, who regarded nature as 
primary, belong to the various schools of materialism.»- (Karl Marx, 
Selected Works, Vol. I, pp. 430-31.) 

And further: 

■«The material, sensuously perceptible world to which we ourselves 
belong is the only reality.... Our consciousness and thinking, however 
supra-sensuous they may seem, are the product of a material, bodily 
organ, the brain. Matter is not a product of mind, but mind itself is merely 
the highest product of matter.- {Ibid., p. 435.') 
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Concerning the question of matter and thought, Marx says: 

is impossible to separate thought from matter that thinks. Matter 
is the subject of all changes.>" {Ibid., p, 397.) 

Describing the Marxist philosophy of materialism, Lenin 
says; 

^Materialism in general recognizes objectively real being (matter) as 
independent of consciousness, sensation, experience.... Consciousness is 
only the reflection of being, at best an approximately true (adequate, 
ideally exact) reflection of it.- (Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. XI, p. 377.) 


And further: 

— -Matter is that which, acting upon our sense-organs, produces 
sensation; matter is the objective reality given to us in sensation.... 
Matter nature, being, the physical—is primary, and spirit, consciousness, 
sensation, the psychical—is secondary.- (Ibid, pp. 207, 208.) 

— -The world picture is a picture of how matter moves and of how 

^matter thinks.'»- (Ibid., p. 402.) 

_«The brain is the organ of thought.- (Ibid,, p. 214.) 

c) Contrary to idealism, which denies the possibility of 
knowing the world and its laws, which does not believe in the 
authenticity of our knowledge, does not recognize objective 
truth, and holds that the world is full of .<things-in-themselves.> 
that can never be known to science, Marxist phil^phical 
materialism holds that the world and its laws are 
able, that our knowledge of the laws of nat^, ^ 

not known, but which will be disclosed and made known by 

the efforts of science and practice. tbp 

Criticizing the thesis of Kant and o^er 

ist thesis that our knowledge is authentic knowledge, Engels 
writes; 

..The most telling refutation of this ^ of ^1 other^ P.’fjr pmvi 

fancies is practice, viz., experiment by making It 

the correctness of our conc^tion of a natw^ prweM^^^y^ 

ourselves. Wringing it mto being “ut ^ ^ pf the Kantian 

own purposes into the phemical substances produced in 

incomprehensible .uch >things-in-themselves’ 

l‘’n^til^or?a^ni?ch^r^^^ to pro^ce t^m on^ 
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in the madder roots in the field, but produce much more cheaply and 
simply from coal tar. For three hundred years the Copernican solar system 
was a hypothesis, with a hundred, a thousand or ten thousand chances 
to one in its favour, but still always a hypothesis. But when LeverTier, 
by means of the data provided by this system, not only deduced the 
necessity of the existence of an unknown planet, but also calculated the 
position in the heavens which this planet must necessarily occupy, and 
when Galle really found this planet, the Copernican system was proved.'^ 
(Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol. I, pp. 432-33.) 

Accusing Bogdanov, Bazarov, Yushkevich and the other 
followers of Mach^^ of fideism (a reactionary theory, which 
gives preference to reliance on faith rather than on science), 
and defending the well-known materialist thesis that our 
scientific knowledge of the laws of nature is authentic know¬ 
ledge, and that the laws of science represent objective truth, 
Lenin says: 

•^Contemporary fideism does not at all reject science; all it rejects is 
the ’exaggerated claims’ of science, to wit, its claim to objective truth. If 
objective truth exists (as the materialists think), if natural science, reflect¬ 
ing the outer world in human ’experience,’ is alone capable of giving us 
objective truth, then all fideism is absolutely refuted.>*- (Lenin, Selected 
Works, Vol. XI, p. 188.) 

Such, in brief, are the characteristic features of the Marxist 
philosophical materialism. 

It is easy to understand how immensely important is the 
extension of the principles of philosophical materialism to the 
study of social life, of the history of society, and how immensely 
important is the application of these principles to the history of 
society and to the practical activities of the party of the pro¬ 
letariat. 

If the connection between the phenomena of nature and 
their interdependence are laws of the development of nature, 
it follows, too, that the connection and interdependence of the 
phenomena of social life are laws of the development of society, 
and not something accidental. 

Hence, social life, the history of society, ceases to be an 
agglomeration of -«accidents,»- and becomes the history of the 
development of society according to regular laws, and the study 
of the history of society becomes a science. 

Hence, the practical activity of the party of the proletariat 
must not be based on the good wishes of ^outstanding indivi¬ 
duals,not on the dictates of -(treason,«- ^universal morals,» etc., 

but on the laws of development of society and on the study of 
these laws. 
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Further, if the world is knowable and our knowledge of 
the laws of development of nature is authentic knowledge, 
having the validity of objective truth, it follows that social 
life, the development of society, is also knowable, and that the 
data of science regarding the laws of development of society 
are authentic data having the validity of objective truths. 

Hence, the science of the history of society, despite all the 
complexity of the phenomena of social life, can become as pre¬ 
cise a science as, let us say, biology, and capable of making 
use of the laws of development of society for practical purposes. 

Hence, the party of the proletariat should not guide itself 
in its practical activity by casual motives, but by the laws of 
development of society, and by practical deductions from these 

laws. 

Hence, Socialism is converted from a dream of a better 
future for humanity into a science. 

Hence, the bond between science and practical activity, 
between theory and practice, their unity, should be the guiding 
star of the party of the proletariat. 

Further, if nature, being, the material world, is primary, 
and mind, thought, is secondary, derivative; if the material 
world represents objective reality existing independently of fte 
mind of men, while the mind is a reflection of this objective 
reality, it follows that the material life of society, its being, is 
also primary, and its spiritual life secondary, derivative, and 
that the material life of society is an objective reality existing 
independently of the will of men, while the spiritual life of so¬ 
ciety is a reflection of this objective reality, a reflection of being. 

Hence, the source of formation of the spiritu^ life of 
society the origin of social ideas, social theories, political views 
and political institutions should not be sought for in the id^, 
theories, views and political institutions themselves, but in the 
conditions of the material life of society, in soci^ being, of 
which these ideas, theories, views, etc., are the reflection. 

Hence, if in different periods of the history of society clii- 
ferent social ideas, theories, views and political institutions are 
to be observed; if under the slave system we encounter ceri^ 
social ideas, theories, views and poHtical institution, under 

feudalism othem, and under capit^m ot^ 
to be explained by the ^.nature,- the «properties» of the i^, 
theories views and political institutions themselves, but by 
the diff^ent conditions of the material life of society at dif¬ 
ferent periods of social development. 
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Whatever is the being of a society, whatever are the con¬ 
ditions of material life of a society, such are the ideas, theories, 
political views and political institutions of that society. 

In this connection. Marx says: 

«It is not the consciousness of men that detenriines their being but 

the contiarj’’, their social being that determines their conscioasness >*• 
(Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol. I, p. 356.) 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, in order not to find 
Itself in the position of idle dreamers, the party of the prolet¬ 
ariat must not base its activities on abstract ^principles of 
human reason,., but on the concrete conditions of the material 
hfe of society, as the determining force of social development; 
not on the good wishes of «great men,., but on the real needs 
of development of the material life of society. 

The fall of the Utopians, including the Narodniks, Anar¬ 
chists and Socialist-Revolutionaries, was due, among other 
things, to the fact that they did not recognize the primary role 
which the conditions of the material life of society play in the 
development of society, and, sinking to idealism, did not base 
tlteu- practical activities on the needs of the development of 
tr^ material life of society, but, independently of and in spite of 
mese needs, on ^ddeal plans., and «all-embracing proiects.. 
divorced from the real life of society. 

The strength and vitality of Marxism-Leninism lies in the 
met that It does base its practical activity on the needs of the 

development of the material life of society and never divorces 
Itself from the real life of society. 

It does not foUow from Marx’s words, however, that social 
Ideas, theories, political views and political institutions are of 
no signific^ce in the life of society, that they do not recipro- 
^y affect social bemg, the development of the material con¬ 
ations of the life of society. We have been speaking so far of 
the origin of social ideas, theories, views and political institu¬ 
tions, of the way they arise, of the fact that the spiritual life 
of society is a reflection of the conditions of its material life 
^ reg^ds the sigmficavee of social ideas, theories, views and 
^htical institutions, as regards their role in history, historical 
^terialism, mr from denying them, stresses the role and im- 
port^ce of th^ factom in the life of society, in its history. 

arv. la a differ^t lands of social ideas and theories. There 
^ oH ideas ^d theories which have outlived their day and 

;^ich ^e the interests of the moribund forces of soriety 
Their significance lies in the fact that +u^ j_i ’ 
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opment, the progress of society. Then there are new and ad¬ 
vanced ideas and theories which serve the interests of the ad¬ 
vanced forces of society. Their significance lies in the fact that 
they facilitate the development, the progress of society; and their 
significance is the greater the more accurately they reflect the 
needs of development of the material. life of society. 

New social ideas and theories arise only after the devel¬ 
opment of the material life of society has set new tasks before 
society. But once they have arisen they become a most potent 
force which facilitates the carrying out of the new tasks set 
by the development of the material life of society, a force 
which facilitates the progress of society. It is precisely here 
that the tremendous organizing, mobilizing and transforming 
value of new ideas, new theories, new political views and new 
political institutions manifests itself. New social ideas and 
theories arise precisely because they are necessary to society, 

' because it is impossible to carry out the urgent tasks of devel¬ 
opment of the material life of society without their organiz¬ 
ing, mobilizing and transforming action. Arising out of the 
new tasks set by the development of the material life of society, 
the new social ideas and theories force their way through, be- 
come the possession of the masses, mobilize and organize 
against the moribund forces of society, and thus facilitate the 
overthrow of these forces, which hamper the development of 


the material life of society. 

Thus social ideas, theories and political mstitutions, havmg 
arisen on the basis of the urgent tasks of the development of 
the material life of society, the development of social being, 
themselves then react upon social being, upon the material life 
of society, creating the conditions necessary for completely c^- 
r^ng out the urgent tasks of the material life of society, and 

for rendering its further development possible. 


In this connection Marx says: 

^Theory becomes a material force as griPPed * ® 

masses.- (Zur Kritik der Hegelschen Rechtsphilosophie.) 

of motl broad riUse, of the 

S prSaSSnIarty, p»par.d to amaah the reacUonary 
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forces and to clear the way for the advanced forces of society. 

The fall of the <-<Economists» and Mensheviks was due 
among other things to the fact that they did not recognize the 
mobilizing, organizing and transforming role of advanced theory, 
of advanced ideas and, sinking to vulgar materialism, reduced 
the role of these factors almost to nothing, thus condemning 
the Party to passivity and inanition. 

The strength and vitality of Marxism-Leninism is derived 
from the fact that it relies upon an advanced theory which 
correctly reflects the needs of development of the material 
life of society, that it elevates theory to a proper level, and 
that it deems it its duty to utilize every ounce of the mobiliz¬ 
ing, organizing and transforming power of this theory. 

That is the answer historical materialism gives to the 
question of the relation between social being and social con¬ 
sciousness, between the conditions of development of material 
life and the development of the spiritual life of society. 

3) Historical Materialism. 

It now remains to elucidate the following question: what, 
from the viewpoint of historical materialism, is meant by the 
^conditions of material life of society^ which in the final ana¬ 
lysis determine the physiognomy of society, its ideas, views, 
political institutions, etc.? 

What, after all, are these ^conditions of material life of 
society,» what are their distinguishing features? 

There can be no doubt that the concept -<-<conditions of 
material life of society» includes, first of all, nature which 
surrounds society, geographical environment, which is one of 
the indispensable and constant conditions of material life of 
society and which, of course, influences the development of 
society. What role does geographical environment play in the 
development of society? Is geographical environment the chief 
force determining the physiognomy of society, the character of 
the social system of man, the transition from one system to 
another? 

Historical materialism answers this question in the negative. 

Geographical environment is unquestionably one of the 
constant and indispensable conditions of development of society 
and, of course, influences the development of society, accelera¬ 
tes or retards its development. But its influence is not the 
determining influence, inasmuch as the changes and develop¬ 
ment of society proceed at an incomparably faster rate than the 
changes and development of geographical environment. In the 
space of three thousand years three different social systems 

I 
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have been successively superseded in Europe: the primitive 
communal system, the slave system and the feudal system. In 
the eastern part of Europe, in the U.S.S.R., even four social 
systems have been superseded. Yet during this period geogra¬ 
phical conditions in Europe have either not changed at all, 
or have changed so slightly that geography takes no note of 
them. And that is quite natural. Changes in geographical envi¬ 
ronment of any importance require millions of years, whereas 
a few hundred or a couple of thousand years are enough for 
even very important changes in the system of human society. 

It follows from this that geographical environment cannot 
be the chief cause, the determining cause of social development, 
for that which remains almost unchanged in the course of tens 
of thousands of years cannot be the chief cause of development 
of that which undergoes fundamental changes in the course 
of a few hundred years. 

Further, there can be no doubt that the concept ^<conditions 
of material life of society^ also includes growth of population, 
density of population of one degree or another, for people are 
an essential element of the conditions of material life of so¬ 
ciety, and without a definite minimum number of people there 
can be no material life of society. Is not growth of population 
the chief force that determines the ch^acter of the social 
system of man? 

Historical materialism answers this question too in the 
negative. 

Of course, growth of population does influence the devel¬ 
opment of society, does facilitate or retard the development of 
society, but it cannot be the chief force of development of 
society, and its influence on the development of society cannot 
be the determining influence because, by itself, growth of 
population does not furnish the clue to the question why a 
given social system is replaced precisely by such and such a 
new system and no-t by another, why the primitive communal 
system ds succeeded precisely by the slave system, the slave 
system by the feudal system, and the feudal system by the 

bourgeois system, and not by some other. 

If growth of population were the determining force of social 
development, then a higher density of population would be 
bound to give rise to a correspondingly higher type of social 
system But we do not find this to be the case. The density of 
population in China is four times as great as in the U.S.A., yet 
the U S A stands higher than China in the scale of social devel¬ 
opment for in China a semi-feudal system still prevails, whereas 
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the U.S.A. has long ago reached the highest stage of develop¬ 
ment of capitalism. The density of population in Belgium is 
nineteen times as gi’eat as in the U.S.A., and twenty-six times 
as great as in the U.S.S.R. Yet the U.S.A. stands higher than 
Belgium in the scale of social development; and as for the 
U.S.S.R., Belgium lags a whole historical epoch behind this 
country, for in Belgium the capitalist system prevails, whereas 
the U.S.S.R. has already done away with capitalism and has set 
up a Socialist system. 

It follows from this that growth of population is not, and 
cannot be, the chief force of development of society, the force 
which determines the character of the social system, the phy¬ 
siognomy of society. 

a) What, then, is the chief force in the complex of condi¬ 
tions of material life of society which determines the physiogno¬ 
my of society, the character of the social system, the develop¬ 
ment of society from one system to another? 

This force, historical materialism holds, is the method of 
procuring the means of life necessary for human existence, the 
mode of production of material values—food, clothing, footwear, 
houses, fuel, instruments of production, etc.—which are indis¬ 
pensable for the life and development of society. 

In order to live, people must have food, clothing, footwear, 
shelter, fuel, etc.; in order to have these material values, people 
must produce them; and in order to produce them, people must 
have the instruments of production with which food, clothing, 
footwear, shelter, fuel, etc., are produced; they must be able 
to produce these instruments and to use them. 

The instruments of production wherewith material values 
are produced, the people who operate the instruments of pro¬ 
duction and carry on the production of material values thanks 
to a ceilain production experience and labour skill—all these 
elements jointly constitute the productive forces of society. 

But the pr^uctive forces are only one aspect of production, 
only one aspect of the mode of production, an aspect that 
expresses the relation of men to the objects and forces of 
nature which they make use of for the production of material 
values. Another aspect of production, another aspect of the 
mode of production, is the relation of men to each other in the 
process of production, men’s relations of production. Men carry 
on a struggle against nature and utilize nature for the produc¬ 
tion of material values not in isolation from each other, not 
as separate individuals, but in common, in groups, in societies. 
Production, therefore, is at all times and imder all conditions 
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social production. In the production of material values men 
enter into mutual relations of one kind or another within pro¬ 
duction, into relations of production of one kind or another. 
These may be relations of co-operation and mutual help between 
people who are free from exploitation; they may be relations 
of domination and subordination; and, lastly, they may be 
transitional from one form of relations of production to another. 
But whatever the character of the relations of production may 
be, always and in every system, they constitute just as essential 
an element of production as the productive forces of society. 

■«In production,» Marx says, -^men not only act on nature but also on 
one another. They produce only by co-operating in a certain way and 
mutually exchanging their activities. In order to produce, they enter into 
definite connections and relations with one another and only within these 
social connections and relations does their action on nature, does produc¬ 
tion, take place.>- (Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol. I, p. 264.) 

Consequently, production, the mode of production, embraces 
both the productive forces of society and men’s relations of 
production, and is thus the embodiment of their unity in the 
process of rproduction of material values. 

b) The first feature of production is that it never stays at 
one point for a long time and is always 'in a state of change 
and development, and that, furthermore, changes in the mode 
of production inevitably call forth changes in the whole social 
system, social ideas, political views and political institutions— 
they call forth a reconstruction of the whole social and political 
order. At different stages of development people make use of 
different modes of production, or, to put it more crudely, lead 
different manners of life. In the primitive commune there is 
one mode of production, under slavery there is another mode 
of production, under feudalism a third mode of production, and 
so on. And, correspondingly, men’s social system, the spiritual 
life of men, their views and political institutions also vary. 

Whatever is the mode of production of a society, such in 
the main is the society itself, its ideas and theories, its political 
views and institutions. 

Or, to put it more crudely, whatever is man’s manner of 
life, such is his manner of thought. 

This means that the history of development of society is 
above all the history of the development of production, the his¬ 
tory of the modes of production which succeed each other in 
the course of centuries, the history of the development of pro¬ 
ductive forces and of people’s relations of production. 
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Hence, the history of social development is at the same 
time the history of the producers of material values themselves, 
the history of the labouring masses, who are the chief force in 
the process of production and who carry on the production of 
material values necessary for the existence of society. 

Hence, if historical science is to be a real science, it can no 
longer reduce the history of social development to the actions 
of kings and generals, to the actions of -«conquerors» and ^<sub- 
jugators»- of states, but must above all devote itself to the his¬ 
tory of the producers of material values, the history of the 
labouring masses, the history of peoples. 

Hence, the clue to the study of the laws of history of society 
must not be sought in men’s minds, in the views and ideas of 
society, but in the mode of production practised by society in 
any given historical period; it must be sought in the economic 
life of society. 

Hence, the prime task of historical science is to study and 
disclose the laws of production, the laws of development of the 
productive forces and of the relations of production, the laws 
of economic development of society. 

Hence, if the party of the proletariat is to be a real party, 
it must above all acquire a knowledge of the laws of develop¬ 
ment of production, of the laws of economic development of 
society. 

Hence, if it is not to err in policy, the party of the prolet¬ 
ariat must both in drafting its program and in its practical acti¬ 
vities proceed primarily from the laws of development of pro¬ 
duction, from the laws of economic development of society. 

c) The second jeature of production is that its changes and 
development always begin with changes and development of the 
productive forces, and in the first place, with changes and deve¬ 
lopment of the instruments of production. Productive forces are 
therefore the most mobile and revolutionary element of pro¬ 
duction. First the productive forces of society change and 
develop, and then, depending on these changes and in confor- 
viity with them, men’s relations of production, their economic 
relations, change. This, however, does not mean that the rela¬ 
tions of production do not influence the development of the 
productive forces and that the latter are not dependent on the 
former. While their development is dependent on the develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces, the relations of production in 
their turn react upon the development of the productive forces, 
accelerating or retarding it. In this connection it should be noted 
that the relations of production cannot for too long a time 
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lag behind and be in a state of contradiction to the growth of 
the productive forces, inasinuch as the productive forces can 
develop in full measure only when the relations of production 
correspond to the character, the state of the productive forces 
and allow full scope for their development. Therefore, however 
much the relations of production may lag behind the develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces, they must, sooner or later, come 
in'to correspondence with-^and actually do come (into correspond¬ 
ence with—the level of development of the productive forces, 
the character of the productive forces. Otherwise we would 
have a fundamental violation of the unity of the i>roductive 
forces, and the relations of production within the system of 
production, a disruption of production as a whole, a crisis of 
production, a destruction of productive forces. 

An instance in which the relations of production do not 
correspond to the character of the productive forces, conflict 
with them, is the economic crises in capitalist countries, where 
private capitalist ownership of the means of production is in 
glaring incongruity with the social character of the process of 
production, with the character of the productive forces. This 
results in economic crises, which lead to the destruction of 
productive forces. Furthermore, this incongruity itself consti¬ 
tutes the economic basis of social revolution, the purpose of 
which is to destroy the existing relations of production and 
to create new relations of production corresponding to the 
character of the productive forces. 

In contrast, an instance in wliich the relations of produc¬ 
tion completely correspond to the character of the productive 
forces is the Socialist national economy of the U.S.S.R., where 
the social ownership of the means of production fully corres¬ 
ponds to the social character of the process of production, and 
where, because of this, economic crises and the detsruction of 
productive forces are unknown. 

Consequently, the productive forces are not only the most 
mobile and revolutionary element in production, but are also 
the determining element in the development of production. 

Whatever are the productive forces such must be the re¬ 
lations of production. 

While the state of the productive forces furnish^ an 
answer to the question—with what instruments of production do 
men produce the material values they need?—the state of the 
relations of production furnishes the answer to another ques¬ 
tion—who owns the means of production (the land, for^ts, 
waters, mineral resources, raw materials, instruments of produc- 
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tion, production premises, means of transportation and com¬ 
munication, etc.), who commands the means of production, 
whether the whole of society, or individual persons, groups, 
or classes which utilize them for the exploitation of other per¬ 
sons, groups or classes? 

Here is a rough picture of the development of productive 
forces from ancient times to our day. The transition from crude 
stone tools to the bow and arrow, and the accompanying 
transition from the life of hunters to the domestication of 
animals and primitive pasturage; the transition from stone tools 
to metal tools (the iron axe, the wooden plough fitted with 
an iron colter, etc.), with a corresponding transition to tillage 
and agriculture; a further improvement in metal tools for the 
working up of materials, the introduction of the blacksmith’s 
bellows, the introduction of pottery, with a corresponding deve¬ 
lopment of handicrafts, the separation of handicrafts from 
agriculture, the development of an independent handicraft in¬ 
dustry and, subsequently, of manufacture; the transition from 
handicraft tools to machines and the transfoimation of handi¬ 
craft and manufacture into machine industry; the transition 
to the machine system and the rise of modern large-scale ma¬ 
chine industry—such is a general and far from complete picture 
of the development of the productive forces of society in the 
course of man’s history. It will be clear that the development 
and improvement of the instruments of production was effected 
by men who were related to production, and not independently 
of men; and, consequently, the change and development of the 
instruments of production was accompanied by a change and 
development of men, as the most important element of the 
productive forces, by a change and development of their pro¬ 
duction experience, their labour skill, their ability to handle 
the instruments of production. 

In conformity with the change and development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces of society in the course of history, men’s relations 

of production, their economic relations also changed and deve¬ 
loped. 

Five main types of relations of production are known to 

history: pri^mitive communal, slave, feudal, capitalist and So¬ 
cialist. 

The basis of the relations of production under the primi¬ 
tive communal system is that the means of production are 
socially owned. This in the main corresponds to the character 
of the productive forces of that period. Stone tools, and, later, 
the bow and arrow, precluded the possibility of men indivi- 
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du^ly combating the forces of nature and beasts of prey. In 

order to gather the fruits of the forest, to catch fish, to build 

some sort of habitation, men were obliged to work in common 

if they did not want to die of starvation, or fall victim to 

beasts of prey or to neighbouring societies. Labour in common 

led to the common ownership of the means of production, as 

well as of the fruits of production. Here the conception of pri- 

vate ownership of the means of production did not yet exist, 

except for the personal ownership of certain implements of 

production which were at the same time means of defence 

against beasts of prey. Here there was no exploitation, no 
classes. 

The basis of the relations of production under the slave 
system is that the slave owner owns the means of production; 
he also owns the worker in production—the slave, whom he can 
sell, purchase, or kill as though he were an animal. Such rela¬ 
tions of production in the main correspond to the state of the 
productive forces of that period. Instead of stone tools, men now 
have metal tools at their command; instead of the wretched and 
primitive husbandry of the hunter, who knew neither pasturage 
nor tillage, there now appear pasturage, tillage, handicrafts, and 
a division of labour between these branches of production. There 
appears the possibility of the exchange of products between in¬ 
dividuals and between societies, of the accumulation of wealth 
in the hands of a few, the actual accumulation of the means 
of production in the hands of a minority, and the possibility of 
subjugation of the majority by a minority and the conversion of 
the majority into slaves. Here we no longer find the common 
and free labour of all members of society in the production 
process—here there prevails the forced labour of slaves, who are 
exploited by the non-labouring slave owners. Here, therefore, 
there is no common ownership of the means of production or 
of the fruits of production. It is replaced by private ownership. 
Here the slave owner appears as the prime and principal pro¬ 
perty owner in the full sense of the term. 

Rich and poor, exploiters and exploited, people with full 
rights and people with no rights, and a fierce class struggle 
between them—such is the picture of the slave system. 

The basis of the relations of production under the feudal 
system is that the feudal lord owns the means of production 
and does not fully own the worker in production—the serf, 
whom the feudal lord can no longer kill, but whom he can 
buy and sell. Alongside of feudal ownership there exists indi¬ 
vidual ownership by the peasant and the handicraftsman of 
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his implements of production and his private enterprise based 
on his personal labour. Such relations of production in the main 
correspond to the state of the productive forces of that period. 
Further improvements in the smelting and working of iron; the 
spread of the iron plough and the loom; the further develop¬ 
ment of agriculture, horticulture, viniculture and dairying; the 
appearance of manufactories alongside of the handicraft work¬ 
shops—such are the characteristic features of the state of the 
productive forces. 

The new productive forces demand that the labourer shall 
display some kind of initiative in production and an inclination 
for work, an interest in work. The feudal lord therefore dis¬ 
cards the slave, as a labourer who has no interest in work and 
is entirely without initiative, and prefers to deal with the serf, 
who has his own husbandry, implements of production, and a 
certain interest in work essential for the cultivation of the land 
and for the payment in kind of a part of his harvest to the 
feudal lord. 

Here private ownership is further developed. Exploitation 
is nearly as severe as it was under slavery—it is only slightly 
mitigated. A class struggle between exploiters and exploited is 
the principal feature of the feudal system. 

The basis of the relations of production under the capitalist 
system is that the capitalist owns the means of production, but 
not the workers in production—the wage labourers, whom the 
capitalist can neither kill nor sell because they are personally 
free, but who are deprived of means of production and, in order 
not to die of hunger, are obliged to sell their labour power 
to the capitalist and to bear the yoke of exploitation. Along¬ 
side of capitalist property in the means of production, we find, 
at first on a wide scale, private property of the peasants and 
handicraftsmen in the means of production, these peasants and 
handicraftsmen no longer being serfs, and their private property 
being based on personal labour. In place of the handicraft work¬ 
shops and manufactories there appear huge mills and factories 
equipped with machinery. In place of the manorial estates tilled 
by the primitive implements of production of the peasant, there 
now appear large capitalist farms run on scientific lines and 
supplied with agricultural machinery. 

The new productive forces require that the workers in pro¬ 
duction shall be better educated and more intelligent than the 
downtrodden and ignorant serfs, that they be able 
to understand machinery and operate it properly. There¬ 
fore, the capitalists prefer to deal with wage workers, who 


are free from the bonds of serfdom and who are educated 
enough to be able properly to operate machinery. 

But having developed productive forces to a tremendous 
extent, capitalism has become enmeshed in contradictions which 
it is unable to solve. By producing larger and larger quantities 
of commodities, and reducing their prices, capitalism intensifies 
competition, rums the mass of small and medium private owners, 
converts them into proletarians and reduces their purchasing 
power, with the result that it becomes impossible to dispose 
of the commodities produced. On the other hand, by expanding 
production and concentrating millions of workers in huge mills 
and factories, capitalism lends the process of production a social 
character and thus undermines its own foundation, inasmuch 
as the social character of the process of production demands 
the social ownership of the means of production; yet the means 
of production remain private capitalist property, which is in¬ 
compatible with the social character of the process of produc¬ 
tion. 

These irreconcilable contradictions between the character 
of the productive forces and the relations of production make 
themselves felt in periodical crises of overproduction, when the 
capitalists, finding no effective demand for their goods owing 
to the ruin of the mass of the population which they themselves 
have brought about, are compelled to bum products, des¬ 
troy manufactured goods, suspend production, and destroy pro¬ 
ductive forces at a time when millions of people are forced to 
suffer imemployment and starvation, not because there are not 
enough goods, but because there is an overproduction of goods. 

This means that the capitalist relations of production have 
ceased to correspond to the state of productive forces of society 
and have come into irreconcilable contradiction with them. 

This means that capitalism is pregnant with revolutiOT, 
whose mission it is to replace the existing capitalist owership 
of the means of production by Socialist ownership. 

This means that the main feature of the capitalist system 
is a most acute class struggle between the exploiters and the 

exploited. 

The basis of the relations of production under the Soaamt 
system, which so far has been established only in the U.S.S.R., 
is the social ownership of the means of production. Here there 
are no longer exploiters and exploited. The goods produc^ 
are distributed according to labour performed, on the principle: 

who does not work, neither sh^l he eat.» Here the 
relations of people in the process of production are marked by 
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comradely co-operation and the Socialist mutual assistance of 
workers who are free from exploitation. Here the relations of 
production fully correspond to the state of productive forces, 
for the social character of the process of production is reinforced 
by the social ownership of the means of production. 

For this reason Socialist production in the U.S.S.R. knows 
no periodical crises of overproduction and their accompanying 
absurdities. 

For this reason, the productive forces here develop at an 
accelerated pace, for the relations of production that correspond 
to them offer full scope for such development. 

Such is the picture of the development of men’s relations 
of production in the course of human history. 

Such is the dependence of the development of the relations 
of production on the development of the productive forces of 
society, and primarily, on the development of the instruments 
of production, the dependence by virtue of which the changes 
and development of the productive forces sooner or later lead 
to corresponding changes and development of the relations of 
production. 

•«The use and fabrication of instruments of labour,says Marx, 
■^although existing in the germ among certain species of animals, is 
specifically characteristic of the human labour-process, and Franklin 
therefore defines mamas a tool-making animal. Relics of by-gone instru¬ 
ments of labour possess the same importance for the investigation of 
extinct economical forms of society, as do fossil bones for the determi¬ 
nation of extinct species of animals. It is not the articles made, but how 
they are made, and by what instruments, that enables us to distinguish 
different economical epochs. Instruments of labour not only supply a 
standard of the degree of development to which human labour has at¬ 
tained, but they are also indicators of the social conditions under which 
that labour is carried or\.» (Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 159 .) 

And further: 

— ^Social relations are closely bound up with productive forces. In 
acquiring new productive forces men change their mode of production; 
and in changing their mode of production, in changing the way of earn¬ 
ing their living, they change all their social relations. The hand-mill 
gives you society with the feudal lord; the steam-mill, society with the 
industrial capitalist.^** (Karl Marx, The Poverty o/ Philosophy, p 92) 

— ""There is a continual movement of growth in productive forces 
destruction in social relations, of formation in ideas; the only immu¬ 
table thing is the abstraction of movement.^* {Ibid,, p, 93 .) 


nf instruments of labour Marx has in mind primarily instruments 

Of production.—J. St. 
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Speaking of historical materialism as formulated in the 
Communist Manifesto, Engels says; 

■«Economic production and the structure of society of every historical 
epoch necessarily arising therefrom constitute the foundation for the 
political and intellectual history of that epoch; ... consequently, ever 
since the dissolution of the primeval communal ownership of land all 
history has been a history of class struggles, of struggles between ex¬ 
ploited and exploiting, between dominated and dominating classes at 
various stages of social evolution; ... this struggle, however, has now 
reached a stage where the exploited and oppressed class (the proletariat) 
can no longer emancipate itself from the class which exploits and oppres¬ 
ses it (the bourgeoisie), without at the same time forever freeing the 
whole of society from exploitation, oppression and class struggles.» (Pre¬ 
face to the German edition of the Communist Manifesto—Karl Mat-x, Se¬ 
lected Works, Vol. I, pp. 192-93.) 

d) The third feature of production is that the rise of new 
productive forces and of the relations of productio-n correspond¬ 
ing to them does not take place separately from the old system, 
after the disappearance of the old system, but within the old 
system; it takes place not as a result of the deliberate and 
conscious activity of man, but spontaneously, unconsciously, 
independently of the will of man. It takes place spontaneously 
and independently of the will of man for two reasons. - 

Firstly, because men are not free to choose one mode of 
production or another, because as every new generation enters 
life it finds productive forces and relations of production already 
existing as the result of the work of former generations, owing 
to which it is obliged at first to accept and adapt itself to 
everything it finds ready made in the sphere of production 
in order to be able to produce material values. 

Secondly, because, when improving one instrument of pro¬ 
duction or another, one element of the productive forces or 
another, men do not realize, do not understand or stop to 
reflect what social results these improvements will lead to, but 
only think of their everyday interests, of lightening their labour 
and of securing some direct and tangible advantage for them¬ 
selves. 

When, gradually and gropingly, certain members of primi¬ 
tive communal society passed from the use of stone tools to the 
use of iron tools, they, of course, did not know and did not stop 
to reflect what social results this innovation would lead to; they 
did not understand or realize that the change to metal tools 
meant a revolution in production, that it would in the long run 
lead to the slave system. They simply wanted to lighten their 
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labour and secure an immediate and tangible advantage; their 
conscious activity was confined within the narrow bounds of 
this everyday personal interest. 

When in the period of the feudal system, the young bour¬ 
geoisie of Europe began to erect, alongside of the small guild 
wortehops, large manufactories, and thus advanced the pro- 
ductiye forces of society, it, of course, did not know and did 

wonld^^L^tconsequences this innovation 
ould lead to, it did not realize or understand that this «small» 

innovation would lead to a regrouping of social forces which was 
w end m a revolution both against the power of kings, whose 

higWy valued, and against the nobihty, to whose 
ranks its foremost representatives not infrequently aspired. It 
simply wanted to lower the cost of producing goods, to throw 
larger quantities of goods on the markets of Asia and of recently 
d^coyered America, and to make bigger profits. Its conscious 

ctivity was confined within the narrow bounds of this com- 
monplace practical aim. 

When the Russian capitalists, in conjunction with foreign 
^pitehsts, energetically implanted modern large-scale machiL 
mdustry m Russia, while leaving tsardom intact and turning 
the peasants over to the tender mercies of the landlords thev 
of course, did not know and did not stop to reflect what’ social 
consequences this extensive growth of productive forces would 
lead to; they did not realize or understand that this big leap 
m the realm of the productive forces of society would lead to 
a regroupmg of social forces that would enable the proletariat 
to effect a umon with the peasantry and to bring about a vic- 

revolution. They simply wanted to expand in- 
dustnal production to the limit, to gain control of ike huge 
home market, to become monopolists, and to squeeze as much 

Sid ® national economy. Their conscious 

actiyity did not extend beyond their commonplace strictlv 
practical interests. Accordingly, Marx says: ’ ^ 


-^In the social production which men carry on 
non of t^e material values necessary to the life of 

relations that axe indispensable and 
Will; these relations of production correspond to a 
ompent of their material forces of production >>• 
Works, Vol. I, p. 356.) 


[that is, in the produc- 
men— j,St.] they enter 
independent* of their 
definite stage of devel- 
(Karl Marx, Selected 


of not m^ that changes in the relations 

ot producti on, and the transition from old relations of pro- 

* My italics.—J. St. 
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duction to new relations of production proceed smoothly, with¬ 
out conflicts, without upheavals. On the contrary, such a tran¬ 
sition usually takes place by means of the revolutionary over¬ 
throw of the old relations of production and the establishment 
of new relations of production. Up to a certain period the devel¬ 
opment of the productive forces and the changes in the realm 
of the relations of production proceed spontaneously, independ¬ 
ently of the will of men. But that is so only up to a certain 
moment, until the new and developing productive forces have 
reached a proper state of maturity. After the new productive 
forces have matured, the existing relations of production and 
their upholders—the ruling classes—become that <dnsuperable» 
obstacle which can only be removed by the conscious action of 
the new classes, by the forcible acts of these classes, by rev¬ 
olution. Here there stands out in bold relief the tremendous role 
of new social ideas, of new political institutions, of a new polit¬ 
ical power, whose mission it is to abolish by force the old 
relations of production. Out of the conflict between the new 
productive forces and the old relations of production, out of 
the new economic demands of society, there arise new social 
ideas; the new ideas organize and mobilize the masses; the 
masses become welded into a new political army, create a new 
revolutionary power, and make use of it to abolish by force 
the old system of relations of production, and tO' firmly establish 
the new system. The spontaneous process of development yields 
place to the conscious actions of men, peaceful development 
to violent upheaval, evolution to revolution. 

■‘^The proletariat,» says Marx, ^during its contest with the bourgeoisie 
is comnelled, by the force of circumstances, to organize itself as a class... 
bv means of a revolution it makes itself the ruling class, ar^ as such, 
sweeps away by force the old conditions of production .(The Commumst 
Manifesto—Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol. I, p. 228.) 


And further: 

_ ~The proletariat will use its political supremacy to wresl^ by de¬ 
grees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralize 

production in the hands of the state, i.e of the proletanat orgamzed as 
the ruling class; amd to increase the total of productive forces as rapidly 

as of every old society pregnant with a new 

one.- (Kari MaVx, Capital, Vol. 1, p. 776.) 

Here is the briUiant formulation of the e^nce of histone^ 
materialism given by Marx in 1859 in his histone Preface 
famous book. Critique of Political Economy. 
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^ 1 production which men carry on they enter in to definite 

independent of their will; these re¬ 
lations of production correspond to a definite stage of development of 

their rnatenal forces of producUon. The sum total of these relations of 

production constitutes the economic structure of society—the 'real found- 

coresp°ond''dif^Ue"loL'"""/ """ political superstruc^re and" to which 
conespond definite forms of social consciousness. The mode of nroduc- 

nrnr^^ material hie determines the social, political and intellectual lif^e 

thpiv h general. It is not the consciousness of men that determines 

contrary, their social being that dete'rmines their 
consciousness. At a certain stage of their development, the material forces 
of pioduction in society come in conflict with the existing relation'^ nf 
production or-what is but a legal expression foi thelaml [hlnllwith 

within which they have been at work before From 
development of the forces of production these relations tur^ 
into then fetters. Then begins an epoch of social revolution With th^ 

foundation the entire immense superstructure is 
j. - ^ l^ss lapidly tiansformed. In considering such transfnrmAtinnc 
dis mction should always be made between the^maSrial tra^^orlHlon 
f the economic conditions of production, which can be determined with 
he precision of natural science, and the legal, polit^car relTgous aes 
thetic oi philosophic—in short, ideological forms in whirh 

^d"uar" Sut. jistTs oCr"Srn?on"o?an"ri! 

vidual IS not based on w’hat he thinks of himself so can wp nnt h^r^a^ f 

thfi’transformation by Us own consciousness; on the^ conlrlrv^ 
mis consciousness must be explained rather from the contr3Hirtirir.c 
material life, from the existing conflict between the social forc^ nf 
production and the relations of production No social ordrt- 
pears befm-e all the productive forces for which there is room in it'^havO 
before the mat ’ new higher relations of production never appear 

.iE & --;„s 

« «„ .iwis su's .ST.kT,2ki;!s/.*nV“w\rs 

S”of =r,2„!v.”t"S liifivsiss SS-- 

Ih. hw'’ “ materiaHsra as applied to social life, to 

*'iie nistory of society. 

mate?iSism"" principal features of dialectical and historical 
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REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
TO THE EIGHTEENTH CONGRESS OF THE C.P.S.U.{B.)^3 

(Delivered March 10, 1939) 

(Excerpts) 



THE SOVIET UNION AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Comrades, five years have elapsed since the Seventeenth 
Party Congress. No small period, as you see. During this period 
the world has undergone considerable changes. States and coun¬ 
tries, and their mutual relations, are now in many respects to¬ 


tally altered. 

What changes exactly have taken place in the international 
situation in this period? In what way exactly have the foreign 
and internal affairs of our country changed? 

For the capitalist countries this period was one of very pro¬ 
found perturbations in both the economic and 
In the economic sphere these were years of 

from the beginning of the latter half of 1937, by a P^od of 
new econorSc crisis, of a new decline of industry m 
the ulSed States, Great Britain and Fran^; consequently, 
these were years of new economic oomphcatio^. In the 

from SlLighai to Gibraltar and involving over five hundred 
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million people. The map of Europe, Africa and Asia is being 
forcibly re-drawn. The entire post-war system, the so-called 
regime of peace, has been shaken to its foundations. 

For the Soviet Union, on the contrary, these were years 
of growth and prosperity, of further economic and cultural 
progress, of further development of political and military 
might, of struggle for the preservation of peace throughout 
the world. 

Such is the general picture. 

Let us now examine the concrete data illustrating the 
changes in the inlcrnalional situation. 


1. NEW ECONOMIC CRISIS IN THE CAPITALIST COUNTRIES. 

INTENSIFICATION OF THE STRUGGLE FOR MARKETS AND 
SOURCES OF RAW MATERIAL, AND FOR A NEW REDIVISION 

OF THE WORLD 

The economic crisis which broke out in the capitalist 
countries in the latter half of 1929 lasted until the end of 
1933, After that the crisis passed into a depression, and was 
then followed by a certain revival, a certain upward trend 
of industry. But this upward trend of industry did not de¬ 
velop into a boom, as is usually the case in a period of 
revival. On the contrary, in the latter half of 1937 a new 
economic crisis began which seized the United States first of 
all and then England, France and a number of other countries. 

The capitalist countries thus found themselves faced with 
a new economic crisis before they had even recovered from 
the ravages of the recent one. 

This circumstance naturally led to an increase of unem¬ 
ployment. The number of unemployed in capitalist countries, 
which had fallen from thirty million in 1933 to fourteen 
million in 1937, has now again risen to eighteen million as 
a result of the new economic crisis. 

A distinguishing feature of the new crisis is that it differs 
in many respects from the preceding one, and, moreover, dif¬ 
fers for the worse and not for the better. 

Firstly, the new crisis did not begin after an industrial 
boom, as v/as the case in 1929, but after a depression and 
a certain revival, which, however, did not develop into a 
boom. This means that the present crisis will be more severe 
and more difficult to cope with than the previous crisis. 

Further, the present crisis has broken out not in time 
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of peace, but at a time when a second imperialist war has al¬ 
ready begun; at a time when Japan, already in the second 
year of her war with China, is disorganizing the immense 
Chinese market and rendering it almost inaccessible to the 
goods of other countries; when Italy and Germany have al¬ 
ready placed their national economy on a war footing, squan- 
c^ring their reserves of raw material and foreign currency for 
this purpose; and when all the other big capitalist powers are 
beginning to reorganize themselves on a war footing. This 
means that capitalism will have far less resources at its dispo¬ 
sal for a normal way out of the present crisis than during 
the preceding crisis. 


Lastly, as distinct from the preceding crisis, the present 
crisis is not a general one, but as yet involves chiefly the 
economically powerful countries which have not yet placed 
themselves on a war economy basis. As regards the aggressive 
countries, such as Japan, Germany and Italy, who have al¬ 
ready reorganized their economy on a war footing, they, 
because of the intense development of their war industry, 
are not yet experiencing a crisis of overproduction, although 
they are approaching it. This means that by the time the 
economically powerful, non-aggressive countries begin to 
emerge from the phase of crisis the aggressive countries, having 
exhausted their reserves of gold and raw material in 
the course of the war fever, are bound to enter a phase of 
very severe crisis. 


This is clearly illustrated, for example, by the figures for 
the visible gold reserves of the capitalist countries. 


Visible gold reserves of the capitalist countries 
(In millions of former gold dollars) 




End of 1936 

Setember 1938 

Total . 

« • « • 

12,980 

14.301 

U.S.A. . .. 

• • « • • 

6,649 

8,126 

Great Britain , . . . 

• « • • 9 

2.029 

2,396 

France . 

• • • • • 

1.769 

1,435 

Holland. 

• • • • # 

289 

595 

Belgium. • .. 

• • « • • 

373 

318 

Switzerland. 

• 9 • • • 

387 

407 

Germany. 

» • • • 4 

16 

17 

Italy. 


123 

124 

Japan.. 

• • t • e 

273 

97 
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This table shows that the combined gold reserves of Ger¬ 
many, Italy and Japan amount to less than the reserves of 
Switzerland alone. 

Here are a few figures illustrating the state of crisis of 
industry in the capitalist countries during the past five years 
and the trend of industrial progress in the U.S.S.R. 


Volume of industrial output compared with 1929 

(1929 = 100) 



1934 

1 

1935 

1 1936 ! 

1937 

1 

' 1938 

1 

U.S.A. 

4 • • « • 

1 

• « . • 1 

(6A 

1 75.6 

1 

88.1 

1 

92.2 

1 72.0 

Great Britain . . 

• « 4 • • 

• • « 

98.8 

105.8 

115.9 

123.7 

1 

112.0 

France . 

# • » • 4 

4 • • • 

71.0 

67.4 

79.3 

82.8 

1 

70.0 

Italy . 

• 4 • • • 

4 • • • 

80.0 

93.8 

1 87.5 

; 99.6 

96.0 

Germany . 

• • • • 4 

• • • • 

79.8 

94.0 

106.3 

117.2 

125.0 

Japan ... • . . 


« • • « 

128.7 

: 141.8 

i 151.1 

170.8 

165.0 

U.S.S.R . 

• • • • • 

• • • • 

238.3 

1 1 

1 

293.4 

' 382.3 ' 

1 

424.0 

477.0 


This table shows that the Soviet Union is the only country 
in the world where crises are unknown and where industry is 
continuously on the upgrade. 

This table also shows that a serious economic crisis has 
already begun and is developing in the United States, Great 
Britain and France. 

F\irther, this table shows that in Italy and Japan, who 
placed their national economy on a war footing earlier than 
Germany, the downward course of industry already began 
in 1938. 

Lastly, this table shows that in Germany, who reorgan¬ 
ized her economy on a war footing later than Italy and Japan, 
industry is still experiencing a certain upward trend— 
although a small one, it is true—corresponding to that which 
took place in Japan and Italy until recently. 

There can be no doubt that unless something unforeseen 
occurs, Gernoan industry must enter the same downward path 
as Japan and Italy have already taken. For what does placing 
the economy of a country on a war footing mean? It means 
giving industry a one-sided, war direction; developing to the 
utmost the production of goods necessary for war and not 
for consumption by the population; restricting to the utmost 
the production and, especially, the sale of articles of general 
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Such is the concrete picture of the trenH ef tv,^ 
economic crisis in the capitalist coistoL 

Naturally, such an unfavourable turn of economic affairs 

could not but aggravate relations among th^TowS-s Sie 

preceding crisis had already mixed the cards and i^tensiSd 
the struggle for markets and sources of raw materials The 
s«zure of Manchuria and North China by Japan, the seizure 
f Abyssinia by I^taly—all this reflected the acuteness of the 
s ruggle among the ipowers. The new economic crisis must 
lead, and IS actuMly leading, to a further sharpening of the 
imperialist struggle. It is no longer a question of competition 
in the nwkets, of a commercial war, or dumping. ^ These 
methods of struggle have long been recognized as inadequate. 
It IS now a question of a new redivisdon of the world, of 
spheres of influence and colonies, by military action. 

Japan tried to justify her aggressive actions by the argu¬ 
ment that she had been cheated when the Nine-Power Pact 
was concluded and had not been allowed to extend her ter¬ 
ritory at the expense of China, whereas Britain and France 
possess wast colonies. Italy recalled that she had been cheated 
during the division of the spoils after the first imperialist 
war and that she must recompense herself at the expense of 
the spheres of influence of Britain and France. Germany, 
who had suffered severely as a result of the first imperialist 
war and the Peace of Versailles, joined forces with Japan and 
Italy, and demanded an extension of her territory in Europe 
and the return of the colonies of which the victors in the 
first imperialist war had deprived her. 

Thus the bloc of three aggressor states came to be formed. 

A new redivision of the world by means of war became 
imminent. 


2. acJgravation of the international political 

SITUATION. COLLAPSE OF THE POST-WAR SYSTEM OF PEACE 
TREATIES. BEGINNING OF A NEW IMPERIALIST WAR 


Here is a list of the most important events during the 
period under review which mark the beginning of the new 
imperialist war. In 1935 Italy attacked and seized Abyssinia. 
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Li the summer of 1936 Germany and Italy organized military 
intervention in Spain, Germany entrenching herself in the 
north of Spain and in Spanish Morocco, and Italy in the 
south of Spain and in the Balearic Islands. Having seized 
Manchuria, Japan in 1937 invaded North and Central China, 
occupied Peking, Tientsin and Shanghai and began to oust her 
foreign competitors from the occupied zone. In the begin- 
ning of 1938 Germany seized Austria, and in the autumn of 
1938 the Sudeten region of Czechoslovakia. At the end of 
1938 Japan seized Canton, and at the beginning of 1939 the 
Island of Hainan. 

Thus the war, which has stolen so imperceptibly upon 
the nations, has drawn over five hundred million people into 
its orbit and has extended its sphere of action over a vast 
territory, stretching from Tientsin, Shanghai and Canton, 
through Abyssinia, to Gibraltar. 

After the first imperialist war the victor states, primarily 
Britain, France and the United States, had set up a new re¬ 
gime in the relations between countries, the post-war regime of 
peace. The main props of this regime were the Nine-Power 
Pact^^ in the Far East, and the Versailles Treaty*^^ and a 
number of other treaties in Europe. The League of Nations 
was set up to regulate relations between countries within the 
framework of this regime, on the basis of a united front of 
states, of collective defence of the security of states. However, 
thiree aggressive states, and the new imperialist war launched 
by them, have upset the entire system of this, post-war 
peace regime. Japan tore up the Nine-Power Pact, and Ger¬ 
many and Italy the Versailles Treaty. In order to have their 

hands free, these three states withdrew from the League of 
Nations. 


The new imperialist war became a fact. 

It is not so easy in our day to suddenly break loose and 
^unge straight into war without regard for treaties of any 
kind or for public opinion. Bourgeois politicians know this 
very well. So do the fascist rulers. That is why the fascist 
rulers decided, before plunging into war, to frame public 
opmion to suit their ends, that is, to mislead it, to deceive it 

A military bloc of Germany and Italy against the interests 
ot England and France in Europe? Bless us, do you call that 
a bloc? ^.We» have no military bloc. All ^.we» 'have is an 
innocuous «Berlin-Rome axis»; that is, just a geometrical 
equation for an axis. 

A military bloc of Germany, Italy and Japan against the 
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interests of the United States, Great Britain and France in 
ihe Far East? Nothing of the kind! «We»- have no military 
bloc. All ^<we» have is an innocuous -<-<Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
triangle»; that is, a slight penchant for geometry. 

A war against the interests of England, France, the United 
States? Nonsense! -^We^ are waging war on the Comin¬ 
tern, not on these states. If you don’t believe it, read the 
^<anti“Comintern pact»^^* concluded between Italy, Germany 
and Japan. 

That is how Messieurs the aggressors thought of fram¬ 
ing public opinion, although it was not hard to see how pre¬ 
posterous this whole clumsy game of camouflage was; for 
it is ridiculous to look for Comintern <<hotbeds» in the deserts 
of Mongolia, in the mountains of Abyssinia, or in the wilds 
of Spanish Morocco. 

But war is inexorable. It cannot be hidden under any 
guise. For no ^<axes,» -Mtriangles» or «anti-Comintern pacts» 
can hide the fact that in this period Japan has seized a vast 
stretch of territory in China, that Italy has seized Abyssinia, 
that Germany has seized Austria and the Sudeten region, that 
Germany and Italy together have seized Spain—and all this 
in defiance of the interests of the non-aggressive states. The 
war remains a war; the military bloc of aggressors remains 
a military bloc; and the aggressors remain aggressors. 

It is a distinguishing feature of the new imperialist war 
that it nas not yet become universal, a world war. The war 
is being waged by aggressor states, who in every way infringe 
upon the interests of the non-aggressive states, primarily 
England, France and the U.S.A., while the latter draw back 
and retreat, making concession after concession to the aggres¬ 
sors. 

Thus we are witnessing an open redivision of the world 
and spheres of influence at the expense of the non-aggres¬ 
sive states, without the least attempt at resistance, and even 
wth a certain amount of connivance, on the part of the lat¬ 
ter. 

Incredible, but true. 

To what are we to attribute this one-sided and strange 

character of the new imperialist war? 

How is it that the non-aggressive countries, which pos¬ 
sess such vast opportunities, have so easily, and without any 
resistance, abandoned their positions and their obligations to 

please the aggressors? , ^ 

Is it to be attributed to the weakness of the non^ggressive 
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states? Of course not! Combined, the non-aggressive, demo¬ 
cratic states are unquestionably stronger than the fascist 
states, both economically and in the military sense. 

To what then are we to attribute the systematic conces¬ 
sions made by these states to the aggressors? 

It might be attributed, for example, to the fear that a rev¬ 
olution might break out if the non-aggressive states were to 
go to war and the war were to assume -world-wide proportions. 
The bourgeois politicians know, of course, that the first impe¬ 
rialist world war led to the victory of the revolution in one 
of the largest countries. They are afraid that the second im¬ 
perialist world war may also lead to the victory of the rev¬ 
olution in one or several countries. 

But at present this is not the sole or even the chief 
reason. The chief reason is that the majority of the non- 
^ggressive countries, particularly England and France, have 
rejected the policy of collective security, the policy of collec¬ 
tive resistance to the aggressors, and have taken up a position 
of non-intervention, a position of ^<neutrality». 

Formally speaking, the policy of non-intervention might 
be defined as follows: ^<Let each country defend itself from 
the aggressors as it likes and as best it can. That is not our 
affair. We shall trade both with the aggressors and with their 
victims-. But actually speaking, the policy of non-interven¬ 
tion means conniving at aggression, giving free rein to war, 
and, consequently, transforming the war into a world war. The 
policy of non-intervention reveals an eagerness, a desire, not 
to hinder the aggressors in their nefarious work; not to hinder 
Japan, say, from embroiling herself in a war with China, or, 
better still, with the Soviet Union; not to hinder Germany,’ 
say, from enmeshing herself in European affairs, from embroil- 
mg herself in a war with the Soviet Union; to allow all the 
belligerents to sink deeply into the mire of war, to encourage 
them surreptitiously in this; to allow them to weaken and 
exhaust one another; and then, when they have become weak 
enough, to appear on the scene with fresh strength, to appear 
of course, .<in the interests of peace-, and to dictate conditions 
to the enfeebled belligerents. 

Cheap and easy! 

Take Japan, for instance. It is characteristic that before 
Japan invaded North China all the influential French and 
British newspapers shouted about China’s weakness and her 
inability to offer resistance, and declared that Japan with 
ner army could subjugate China in two or three months Then 
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the European and American politicians began to watch and 
wait. And then, when Japan started military operations, they 
let her have Shanghai, the vital centre of foreign capital in 
China; they let her have Canton, a centre of Britain’s monopoly 
influence in South China; they let her have Hainan, and 
they allowed her to surround Hongkong. Does not this look 
very much like encouraging the aggressor? It is as though 
they were saying; ^Embroil yourself deeper in war; then we 
shall see». 

Or take Germany, for instance. They let her have Austria, 
despite the undertaking to defend her independence; they let 
her have the Sudeten region; they abandoned Czechoslovakia 
to her fate, thereby violating all their obligations; and then 
began to lie vociferously in the press about -«the weakness of 
the Russian army»-, «the demoralization of the Russian air 
force)->, and «riots» in the Soviet Union, egging the Germans 
on to march farther east, promising them easy pickings, and 
prompting them: «Just start war on the Bolsheviks, and every¬ 
thing will be all right». It must be admitted that this too 
looks very much like egging on and encouraging the aggressor. 

The hullabaloo raised by the British, French and Amer¬ 
ican press over the Soviet Ukraine is characteristic. The gentle¬ 
men of the press there shouted until they were hoarse that 
the Germans were marching on Soviet Ukraine, that they 
now had what is called the Carpathian Ukraine, with a po¬ 
pulation of some seven hundred thousand, and that not later 
than this spring the Germans would annex the Soviet Ukraine, 
which has a population of over thirty million, to this so-called 
Carpathian Ukraine. It looks as if the object of this suspicious 
hullabaloo was to incense the Soviet Union against Germany, 
to poison the atmosphere and to provoke a conflict with 
Germany without any visible grounds. 

It is quite possible, of course, that there are madmen in 
Germany who dream of annexing the elephant, that is, the 
Soviet Ukraine, to the gnat, namely, th^ Carpa¬ 

thian Ukraine. If there really are such lunatics in Germany, 
rest assured that we shall find enough straitjackets for them 
in our country. But if we ignore the madmen and turn to 
normal people, is it not clearly absurd and foolish to seriously 
talk of annexing the Soviet Ukraine to this so-called Carpa¬ 
thian Ukraine? Imagine: The gnat comes to the elephant and 
says perkily: -Ah, brother, how sorry I am for you.... Here 
you are without any landlords, without any capitalists, with 
no national oppression, without any fascist bosses. Is that 
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a way to live?. , . As I look at you I can’t help thinking 
that there is no hope for you unless you annex yourself to 
me. . . . Well, so be it: I allow you to annex your tiny domain 
to my vast territories. . . 

Even more characteristic is the fact that certain European 
and American politicans and pressmen, having lost patience 
waiting for «the march on the Soviet Ukraine», are them¬ 
selves beginning to disclose what is really behind the policy 
of non-intervention. They are saying quite openly, putting 
it down in black on white, that the Germans have cnielly «dis- 
appointed» them, for instead of marching farther east, against 
the Soviet Union, they have turned, you see, to the west 
and are demanding colonies. One might think that the dis¬ 
tricts of Czechoslovakia were yielded to Germany as the 
price of an undertaking to launch war on the Soviet Union, 
but that now the Germans are refusing to meet their bills 
and are sending them to Hades. 

Far be it from me to moralize on the policy of non-inter¬ 
vention, to talk of treason, treachery and so on. It would 
be naive to preach morals to people who recognize no human 
moralty. Politics is politics, as the old, case-hardened bour¬ 
geois diplomats say. It must be remarked, however, that the 
big and dangerous political game started by the supporters 
of the policy of non-intervention may end in a serious fiasco 
for them. 

Such is the true face of the prevailing policy of non¬ 
intervention. 

Such is the political situation in the capitalist countries. 


3. THE SOVIET UNION AND THE CAPITALIST COUNTRIES 

The war has created a new situation with regard to the 
relations between countries. It has enveloped them in an 
atmosphere of alarm and uncertainty. By undermining the 
post-war peace regime and overriding the elementary princi¬ 
ples of international law, it has cast doubt on the value of 
international treaties and obligations. Pacifism and disarma- 
^'^^t schemes are dead and buried. Feverish arming has 
faken their place. Everybody is aiming, small states and big 
states, including primarily those which practise the policy of 
non-intervention. Nobody believes any longer in the unctuous 
speeches which claim that the Munich concessions to the 
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aggressors and the Mundoh agreement”' opened a new era of 
-«appeasement». They are disbelieved even by the signatories 
to the Munich agreement, Britain and PYance, who are in¬ 
creasing their armaments no less than other countries. 

Naturally, the U.S.S.R. could not ignore these ominous 
events. There is no doubt that any war, however small, started 
by the aggressors in any remote comer of the world 
constitutes a danger to the peaceable countries. All the more 
serious then is the danger arising from the new imperialist 
war, which has already drawn into its orbit over five hun¬ 
dred million people in Asia, Africa and Europe. In view of 
this, while our country is unswervingly pursuing a policy of 
preserving peace, it is at the same time doing a great deal 
to increase the preparedness of our Red Army and our Red 
Navy. 

At the same time, in order to strengthen its internation¬ 
al position, the Soviet Union decided to take certain other 
steps. At the end of 1934 our country joined the League of 
Nations, considering that despite its weakness the League 
might nevertheless serve as a place where aggressors can 
be exposed, and as a certain instrument of peace, however 
feeble, tlaat might hinder the outbreak of war. The Soviet 
Union considers that in alarming times like these even so 
weak an international organization as the League of Nations 
should not be ignored. In May 1935 a treaty of mutual assis¬ 
tance against possible attack by aggressors was signed be¬ 
tween France and the Soviet Union. A similar treaty was 
simultaneously concluded with Czechoslovakia. In March 
1936 the Soviet Union concluded a treaty of mutual assistance 
with the Mongolian People's Republic. In August 1937 the 
Soviet Union concluded a pact of non-aggression with the 
Chinese Republic. 

It was in such difficult international conditions .that the 
Soviet Union pursued its foreign policy of upholding the 
cause of peace. 

The foreign policy of the Soviet Union is clear and 
explicit. 

1. We stand for peace and the strengthening of business 
relations with all countries. That is our position; and we 
shall adhere to this position as long as these countries main¬ 
tain like relations with the Soviet Union, and as long as 
they make no attempt to trespass on the interests of our 

country. 
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2. We stand for peaceful, close .and friendly relations 
with all the neighbouring countries which have common 
frontiers whh the U.S.S.R. That is our position; and we 
shall adhere to this position as long as these countries main¬ 
tain like relations with the Soviet Union, and as long as 
they make no attempt to trespass, directly or indirectly, on 

the integrity and inviolability of the frontiers of the Soviet 
state. 

3. We stand for the support of nations which are the 
victims of aggression and are fighting for the independence 
of their country. 

4. We are not afraid of the threats of aggressors, and 
are ready to deal two blows for every blow delivered by 
instigators of war who attempt to violate the Soviet borders. 

Such is the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 

In its foreign policy the Soviet Union relies upon: 

1. Its growing economic, political and cultural might; 

2. The moral and political unity of our Soviet society; 
ddie mutual friendship of the nations of our country; 

4. Its Red Army and Red Navy; 

5. Its policy of peace; 

6. The moral support of the working people of all coun¬ 
tries, who are vitally concerned in the preservation of peace; 

7. The good sense of the countries which for one reason 
or another have no interest in the violation of peace. 



The tasks of the Party in the sphere of foreign policy are: 

- 1. To continue the policy of peace and of strengthening 

Dusmess relations with all countries; ^ 

2. To be cautious and not allow our country to be drawn 
into conflicts by warmongers who are accustomed to have 
others pull the chestnuts out of the fire for them; 

3. To strengthen the might of our Red Army and Red 
iNavy to the utmost; 


strengthen the international bonds of friendship 
with the .working people of all countries, who are interested 
m peace and friendship among nations. 



FURTHER STRENGTHENING OF THE C.P.S*U.(B,) 


From the standpoint of the political line and day-to-day 
practical work, the period under review was one of complete 
victory for the general line of our Party. 

The principal achievements demonstrating the correctness 
of the policy of our Party and the correctness of its leader¬ 
ship are the firm establishment of the Socialist system in 
the entire national economy, the completion of the recon¬ 
struction of industry and agriculture on the basis of a new 
technique, the fulfilment of the Second Five-Year Plan in 
industry ahead of time, the increase of the annual grain har¬ 
vest to a level of 7,000,000,000 poods, the abolition of poverty 
and unemployment, and the raising of the material and cul¬ 
tural standard of the people. 

In the face of these imposing achievements, the oppo-- 
nents of the general line of our Party, all the various -wLeftv*- 
and <<Right» trends, all the Trotsky-Pyatakov and Bukhariii- 
Rykov degenerates were forced to creep into their shells, to 
tuck away their -hackneyed -«platforms»-, and to go into hid¬ 
ing. Lacking the manhood to submit to the will of the people, 
they preferred to merge with the Mensheviks, Socialist-Rev¬ 
olutionaries and fascists, to become the tools of foreign 
espionage services, to hire themselves out as spies, and to 
obligate themselves to help the enemies of the Soviet Union 
to dismember our country and to restore capitalist slavery 

in it. 

Such was the inglorious end of the opponents of the line 
of our Party, who finished up as enemies of the people. 

When it had smashed the enexnies of the people 
purged the Party and Soviet organizations of degenerates, the 
Party became still more united in its political and organiza¬ 
tional work and rallied even more solidly around its Central 

Committee. 

Let us examine the concrete facts illustrating the^ de¬ 
velopment of the internal life of the Party and its organizational 
and propaganda work during the period under review. 
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1. MEASURES TO IMPROVE THE COMPOSITION OF THE PARTY. 

DIVISION OF ORGANIZATIONS. CLOSER CONTACT BETWEEN 
the LEADING PARTY BODIES AND THE WORK OF THE LOWER 

BODIES 

The strengthening of the Party and of its leading bodies 
during the period under review proceeded chiefly along two 
lines; along the line of regulating the composition of the Party, 
ejecting unreliable elements and selecting the best elements, 
and along the line of dividing up the organizations, reducing 
their size, and bringing the leading bodies closer to the 
concrete, day-to-day work of the lower bodies. 

There were 1,874,488 Party members represented at the 
Seventeenth Party Congress. Comparing this figure with the 
number of Party members represented at the preceding con¬ 
gress, the Sixteenth Party Congress, we find that in the inter¬ 
val between these two congresses 600,000 new members joined 
the Party. The Party could not but feel that in the conditions 
prevailing in 1930-33 such a mass influx into its ranks was 
an unhealthy and undesirable expansion of its membership. 
The Party knew that its ranks were being joined not only by 
honest and loyal people, but also by chance elements and 
careerists, who were seeking to utilize the badge of the Party 
for their own personal ends. The Party could not but know 
that its strength lay not only in the size of its membership, 
but, and above all, in the quality of its members. This raised 
the question of regulating the composition of the Party. It 
• was decided to continue the purge of Party members and 
candidate members begun in 1933; and the purge actually was, 
continued until May 1935. It was further decided to suspend 
the admission of new members into the Party; and the ad¬ 
mission of new members actually was suspended until Sep¬ 
tember 1936, the admission of new members being resumed 
only on November 1, 1936. Further, in connection with the 
dastardly murder of Ckimrade Kirov, which showed that there 
were quite a number of suspicious elements in the Party, it 
was decided to undertake a verification of the records of 
Party members and an exchange of old Party cards for 
new ones, both these measures being completed only in 
September 1936. Only after this was the admission of new 
members and candidate members into the Party resumed. 
As a result of all these measures, the Party succeeded in 
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weeding out chance, passive, careerist and directly hostile ele¬ 
ments, and in selecting the most staunch and loyal people. It 
caiinot be said that the purge was not accompanied by grave 
mistakes. There were unfortunately more mistakes than might 
have been expected. Undoubtedly, we shall have no fur¬ 
ther need of resorting to the method of mass purges. Never¬ 
theless, the purge of 1933-36 was unavoidable and its results, 
on the whole, were beneficial. The number of Party members 
represented at this, the Eighteenth Congress is about 1,600,000, 
which is 270,000 less than were represented at the Seventeenth 
Congress. But there is nothing bad in that. On the contrary, 
it is all to the good, for the Party strengthens itself by clear¬ 
ing its ranks of dross. Our Party is now somewhat smaUer 
in membership, but on the other hand it is better in quality. 


That is a big achievement. 

As regards the improvement of the day-to-day leadership 
of the Party by bringing it closer to the work of the lower 
bodies and by making it more concrete, the Party came to the 
conclusion that the best way to make it easier for the Party 
bodies to guide the organizations and to make the leadership 
itself concrete, alive and practical was to divide up the organ¬ 
izations to reduce their size. People’s Commissariats as well 
as the administrative organizations of the various territorial 
divisions, that is, the Union Republics, territories, regions, dis¬ 
tricts etc were divided up. The result of the measures adopted 
is that instead of 7 Union Republics, we now have 11; instead 
of 14 People’s Commissariats of the U.S.S.R. we now have 34; 
instead of 70 territories and regions we now have 110; instead 
of 2 559 urban and rural districts we now have 3,815. Corres¬ 
pondingly, within the system of leading Party bodies, we now 
have 11 central committees, headed by the Central Committee 
of the C P S U (B ), 6 territorial committees, 104 regional com¬ 
mittees, 30 ari 'committees, 212 city committees, 336 city 
district committees, 3,479 rural district committees, and 113,060 

USSX division of organizations is al^ady 
is already yielding good results both in the .mprov^ 

iKidiS I need not mention that the division of organi^tions h^ 
made it possible to promote hundreds and thousands of new 

people to leading posts. 

That, too, is a big achievement. 
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2. SELECTION, PROMOTION AND ALLOCATION OF CADRES 

The regulation of the composition of the Party and the 
bringing of the leading bodies closer to the concrete work of the 
lower bodies was not, and could not be, the only means of 
further strengthening the Party and its leadership. Another 
means adopted in the period under review was a radical impro¬ 
vement in the training of cadres, an improvement in the work 
of selecting, promoting and allocating cadres and of testing 
them in the process of work. 

The Party cadres constitute the commanding staff of the 
Party; and since our Party is in power, they also constitute the 
commanding staff of the leading organs of state. After a correct 
political line has been worked out and tested in practice, the 
Party cadres become the decisive force in the work of guiding 
the Party and the state. A correct political line is, of course, 
the primary and most important thing. But that in itself is not 
enough. A correct political line is not needed as a declaration, 
but as something to be carried into effect. But in order to carry 
a correct political line into effect, we must have cadres, people 
who understand the political line of the Party, who accept it as 
their own line, who are prepared to carry it into effect, who 
are able to put it into practice and are capable of answering for 
it, defending it and fighting for it. Failing this, a correct political 
line runs the risk of being purely nominal. 

And here arises the question of the correct selection of 
cadres, the training of cadres, the promotion of new people, 
the correct allocation of cadres, and the testing of cadres by 
work accomplished. 

What is meant by the correct selection of cadres? 

The correct selection of cadres does not mean just gathering 
around one a lot of assistants and subs, setting up an office and 
issuing order after order. Nor does it mean abusing one's 
powers, switching scores and hundreds of people back and forth 
from one job to another without rhyme or reason and con¬ 
ducting endless ^reorganizations.^v 

The proper selection of cadres means: 

Firstly, valuing cadres as the gold reserve of the Party and 
the state, treasuring them, respecting them. 

Secondly, kno'ving cadres, carefully studying their indivi¬ 
dual merits and shortcomings, knowing in what post the capa¬ 
cities of a given worker are most likely to develop. 

Thirdly, carefully fostering cadres, helping every promis- 


ing worker to advance, not grudging time on patiently «bother- 
ing»- with such workers and accelerating their development. 

Fourthly, boldly promoting new and young cadres in time, 
so as not to allow them to stagnate in their old posts and grow 
stale. 

Fifthly, allocating workers to posts in such a way that each 
feels he is in the right place, that each may contribute to our 
common cause the maximum his personal capacities enable him 
to contribute, and that the general trend of the work of allocat¬ 
ing cadres may fully answer to the demands of the political 
line for the carrying out of which this allocation of cadres is 
designed. 

Particularly important in this respect is the bold and timely 
promotion of new and young cadres. It seems to me that our 
people are not quite clear on this point yet. Some think that in 
selecting people we must chiefly rely on the old cadres. Others, 
on the contrary, think that we must chiefly rely on young 
cadres. It seems to me that both are mistaken. The old cadres, 
of course, represent a valuable asset to the Party and the state. 
They possess what the young cadres lack, namely, tremendous 
experience in leadership, a schooling in Marxist-Leninist prin¬ 
ciples, knowledge of affairs, and a capacity for orientation. But, 
firstly, there are never enough old cadres, there are far less than 
required, and they are already partly going out of commission 
owing to the operation of the laws of nature. Secondly, part 
of the old cadres are sometimes inclined to keep a too persistent 
eye on the past, to cling to the past, to stay in the old rut and 
fail to observe the new in life. This is called losing the sense 
of the new. It is a very serious and dangerous shortcoming. 
As to the young cadres, they, of course, have not the experience, 
the schooling, the knowledge of affairs and the capacity of 
orientation of the old cadres. But, firstly, the young cadres con¬ 
stitute the vast majority; secondly, they are young, and as yet 
are not subject to the danger of going out of commission; 
thirdly they possess in abundance the sense of the new, which 
is a valuable quality in every Bolshevik worker; and, fourthly, 
they develop and acquire knowledge so rapidly, they press 
upward so eagerly, that the time is not far off when they will 
overtake the old fellows, take their stand side by side with 
them and become worthy of replacing them. Consequently, the 
thing is not whether to rely on the old cadres or on the new 
cadres but to steer for a combination, a union of the old and 
the young cadres in one common symphony of leadership of the 

Party and the state. 
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That is why we must boldly and in good time promote 
young cadres to leading posts. 

One of the important achievements of the Party during 
the period under review in the matter of strengthening the 
Party leadership is that, when selecting cadres, it has success¬ 
fully pursued, from top to bottom, just this course of combin¬ 
ing old and young workers. 

Data in the possession of the Central Committee of the 
Party show that during the period under review the Party suc¬ 
ceeded in promoting to leading state and Party posts over five 
hundred thousand young Bolsheviks, members of the Party 

and people standing close to the Party, over twenty per cent 
of whom were women. 

What is our task now? 

Our task now is to concentrate the work of selecting 
cadres, from top to bottom, in the hands of one body and to 
raise it to a proper, scientific, Bolshevik level. 

This entails putting an end to the division of the work of 
studying, promoting and selecting cadres among various depart¬ 
ments and sectors, and concentrating it in one body. 

This body should be the Cadres Administration of the 
Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) and a corresponding 

cadres department in each of the republican, territorial and 
regional Party organizations. 


3. PARTY PROPAGANDA. MARXIST-LENINIST TRAINING OF 

PARTY IVTEMBERS AND PARTY CADRES 

There is still another sphere of Party work, a very important 
and very responsible sphere, in which the work of strength¬ 
ening the Party and its leading bodies has been carried on 
during the period under review. I am referring to Party pro¬ 
paganda and agitation, oral and printed, the work of training 
the Party members and the Party cadres in the spirit of 
Marxism-Leninism, the work of raising the political and theo¬ 
retical level of the Party and its workers. 

There is hardly need to dwell on the cardinal importance 
of Party propaganda, of the Marxist-Leninist training of our 
people. I am referring not only to Party functionaries. I am 
^so referring to the workers in the Young Communist League, 
trade union, trade, cooperative, economic, state, educational’ 
military and other organizations. The work of regulating the 
composition of the Party and of bringing the leading bodies 


closer to the activities of the lower bodies may be organized 
satisfactorily; the work of promoting, selecting and allocating 
cadres may be organized satisfactorily; but, with all this, if our 
Party propaganda for some reason or other goes lame, if the 
Marxist-Leninist training of our cadres begins to languish, if 
our work of raising the political and theoretical level of these 
cadres flags, and the cadres themselves cease on account of this 
to show interest in the prospect of our further progress, cease 
to understand the truth of our cause and are transformed into 
narrow plodders with no outlook, blindly and mechanically 
carrying out instructions from above—then our entire state 
and Party work must inevitably languish. It must be accepted 
as an axiom that the higher the political level and the Marxist- 
Leninist knowledge of the workers in any branch of state or 
Party work the better and more fruitful will be the work itself, 
and the more effective the results of the work: and, vice versa, 
the lower the political level of the workers, and the less they 
are imbued with the knowledge of Marxism-Leninism, the grea¬ 
ter will be the likelihood of disruption and failure in the work, of 
the workers themselves becoming shallow and deteriorating 
into paltry plodders, of their degenerating altogether It 
be confidently stated that if we succeeded in training the cadres 
in all branches of our work ideologically, and in schooling them 
politically, to such an extent as to enable them easily to orientate 
themselves in the internal and international situation; if we 
succeeded in making them quite mature Marxist-Leninists 
capable of solving the problems involved in the guidance of the 
country without serious error, we would have every re^on 
to consider nine-tenths of our problems already settled. And 
we certainly can accomplish this, for we have all the means 

and opportunities for doing so. 

The training and moulding of our young cadres usually 

proceeds in some particular branch of science Jectaology. 
along the line of specialization. This is necessary and 
There is no reason why a man who specializes m "lediane 
Should at the same time specialize or bot^y, orjice 

all branches of science are in duty bound ^"of^odM 

the Marxist-Leninist science of society, of the la j 
ri^wlnnmpnt of the laws of development of the proletarian 

revolution, of the laws of development of Socialist 

himself UP in his speciality, m mathematics, botany or chemis 
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try, let us say, and sees nothing beyond that speciality. A 
Leninist cannot be just a specialist in his favourite science; he 
must also be a political and social worker, keenly interested in 
the destinies of his country, acquainted with the laws of social 
development, capable of applying these laws, and striving to 
be an active participant in the political guidance of the country. 
This, of course, will be an additional burden on specialists who 
are Bolsheviks. But it will be a burden more than compensated 
for by its results. 

The task of Party propaganda, the task of the Marxist- 
Leninist training of cadres, is to help our cadres in all branches 
of work to become versed in the Marxist-Leninist science of 

the laws of social development. 

Measures for improving the work of propaganda and of 
the Marxist-Leninist training of cadres have been discussed 
many times by the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) jointly 
with propagandists from various regional Party organizations. 
The publication, in September 1938, of the History of the 
C.P.S.U.(B.)^Short Course was taken into account in this con¬ 
nection. It was ascertained that the publication of the History 
of the C.P,S.U.(B.) had given a new impetus to Marxist-Leninist 
propaganda in our country. The results of the work of the 
Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) have been published in 
its decision, -«On the Organization of Party Propaganda in Con¬ 
nection with the Publication of the History of the C.P.S.U.fBJ— 
Short Course.» 

On the basis of this decision and with due reference to the 
decisions of the Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U.(B.) of March 1937, «On Defects in Party Work,» the 
Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. (B.) has outlined the follow¬ 
ing major measures for eliminating the defects in Party propa¬ 
ganda and improving the work of the Marxist-Leninist training 
of Party members and Party cadres: 

1. To concentrate the work of Party propaganda and agita¬ 
tion in one body and to merge the propaganda and agitation de¬ 
partments and the press departments into a single Propaganda 
and Agitation Administration of the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U.(B.), and to organize corresponding propaganda and 
agitation departments in each republican, territorial and regional 
Party organization; 

2. Recognizing as incorrect the infatuation for the system 
of propaganda through study circles, and considering the method 
of individual study of the principles of Marxist-Leninism by 
Party members to be more expedient, to centre the attention of 
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the Party on propaganda through the press and on the organ¬ 
ization of a system of propaganda by lectures; 

3. To organize one-year Courses of Instruction for our 
lower cadres in each regional centre; 

4. To organize two-year Lenin Schools for our middle 
cadres in various centres of the country; 

5. To organize a Higher School of Marxism-Leninism under 
the auspices of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) with 
a three-year course for the training of highly qualified Party 
theoreticians; 

6. To set up one-year Courses of Instruction for propa¬ 
gandists and journalists in various centres of the country; 

7. To set up in connection with the Higher School of 
Marxism-Leninism six-month Courses of Instruction for tea¬ 
chers of Marxism-Leninism in the higher educational establish¬ 
ments. 

There can be no doubt that the realization of these mea¬ 
sures, which are already being carried out, although not yet 
sufficiently, will soon yield beneficial results. 


r 


MARXISM AND PROBLEMS OF LINGUISTICS 


CONCERNING MARXISM IN LINGUISTICS 


A group of younger comrades have asked me to give my 
opinion in the press on problems relating to linguistics, parti¬ 
cularly in reference to Marxism in linguistics. I am not a linguis¬ 
tic expert and, of course, cannot fully satisfy the request of the 
comrades. As to Marxism in linguistics, as in other social 
sciences, this is something directly in my field. I have therefore 
consented to answer a number of questions put by the comrades. 


QUESTION. Is it true that language is a superstructure on the 
base? 

ANSWER. No, it is not true. 

The base is the economic structure of society at the given 
stage of its development. The superstructure is the political, 
legal, religious, artistic, philosophical views of society and the 
political, legal and other institutions corresponding to them. 

Every base has its own corresponding superstructure. The 
base of the feudal system has its superstructure, its political, 
legal and other views, and the corresponding institutions; the 
capitalist base has its own superstructure, so has the socialist 
tese. If the base changes or is eliminated, then, following this, 
its superstructure changes or is eliminated; if a new base 
^ses, then, following this, a superstructure arises correspond¬ 
ing to it. 

In this respect language radically differs from the super¬ 
structure. Take, for example, Russian society and the Russian 
language. In the course of the past thirty years the old, cap¬ 
italist base has been eliminated in Russia and a new, socialist 
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base has been built. Correspondingly, the superstructure on 
the capitalist base has been eliminated and a new superstructure 
created corresponding to the socialist base. The old political, 
legal and other institutions, consequently, have been supplanted 
by new, socialist institutions. But in spite of this the Russian 
language has remained basically what it was before the October 
Revolution. 

What has changed in the Russian language in this period? 
To a certain extent the vocabulary of the Russian language 
has changed, in the sense that it has been replenished with 
a considerable number of new words and expressions, which 
have arisen in connection with the rise of the new socialist 
production, the appearance of a new state, a new socialist 
culture, new social relations and morals, and, lastly, in con¬ 
nection with the development of technology and science; a 
number of words and expressions have changed their meaning, 
have acquired a new signification; a number of obsolete words 
have dropped out of the vocabulary. As to the basic stock 
of words and the grammatical system of the Russian language, 
which constitute the foundation of a language, they, after the 
elimination of the capitalist base, far from having been elimi¬ 
nated and supplanted by a new basic word stock and a new 
grammatical system of the language, have been preserved in 
their entirety and have not undergone any serious changes — 
they have been preserved precisely as the foundation of the 
modern Russian language. 

Further, the superstructure is a product of the base, but this 
by no means implies that it merely reflects the base, that it is 
passive, neutral, indifferent to the fate of its base, to the fate 
of the classes, to the character of the system. On the contrary, 
having come into being, it becomes an exceedingly active 
force, actively assisting its base to take shape and consolidate 
itself! and doing its utmost to help the new system to finish 
off and eliminate the old base and the old classes. 

It cannot be otherwise. The superstructure is created by the 
base precisely in order to serve it. to actively help it to teke 
shape and consolidate itself, to actively fight for the elimina¬ 
tion of the old, moribund base together with its old super¬ 
structure. The superstructure has only to renounce tms role 
of auxiliary, it has only to pass from a position of active 
defence of its base to one of indifference towards it, to adopt 
an equal attitude to all classes, and it loses its virtue and 

ceases to be a superstructure. 
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In this respect language radically differs from the super¬ 
structure. Language is not a product of one or another base, 

old or new, within the given society, but of the whole course 

of the history of the society and of the history of the bases 
for many centuries. It was created not by some one class, but 
by the entire society, by all the classes of the society, by the 
efforts of hundreds of generations. It was created for the 
satisfaction of the needs not of one particular class, but of 
the entire society, of all the classes of the society. Precisely 

for this reason it was created as a single language for the 

society, common to all members of that society, as the com¬ 
mon language of the whole people. Hence the functional role 
of language, as a means of intercourse between people, con¬ 
sists not in serving one class to the detriment of other classes, 
but in equally serving the entire society, all the classes of 
society. This in fact explains why a language may equally 
serve both the old, moribund system and the new, rising 
system; both the old base and the new base; both the ex¬ 
ploiters and the exploited. 

It is no secret to anyone that the Russian language served 
Russian capitalism and Russian bourgeois culture before the 
October Revolution just as well as it now serves the socialist 
system and socialist culture of Russian society. 

The same must be said of the Ukrainian, Byelorussian, 
Uzbek, Kazakh, Georgian, Armenian, Estonian, Latvian, 
Lithuanian, Moldavian, Tatar, Azerbaijanian, Bashkirian, Turk¬ 
menian and other languages of the Soviet nations; they served 
the old, bourgeois system of these nations just as well as they 
serve the new, socialist system. 

It cannot be otherwise. Language exists, language has been 
created precisely in order to serve society as a whole, as a 
means of intercourse between people, in order to be common 
to the members of society and constitute the single language 
of society, serving members of society equally, irrespective of 
their .class status. A language has only to depart from this 
position of being a language common to the whole people, it 
has only to give preference and support to some one social 
group to the detriment of other social groups of the society, 
and it loses its virtue, ceases to be a means of intercourse be¬ 
tween the people of the society, and becomes the jargon of 
some social group, degenerates and is doomed to disappear. 

In this respect, while it differs in principle from the super¬ 
structure, language does not differ from instruments of pro¬ 
duction, from machines, let us say, which are as indifferent 
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to classes as is language and may, like it, equally serve a cap¬ 
italist system and a socialist system. 

Further, the superstructure is the product of one epoch, 
the epoch in which the given economic base exists and 
operates. The superstructure is therefore short-lived; it is 
eliminated and disappears with the elimination and disap¬ 
pearance of the given base. 

Language, on the contrary, is the product of a whole 
number of epochs, in the course of which it takes shape, is 
enriched, develops and is smoothened. A language therefore 
lives immeasurably longer than any base or any superstruc¬ 
ture. This in fact explains why the rise and elimination not 
only of one base and its superstructure, but of several bases 
and their corresponding superstructures, have not led in 
history to the elimination of a given language, to the elimina¬ 
tion of its structure and the rise of a new language with a 
new stock of words and a new grammatical system. 

It is more than a hundred years since Pushkin died. In this 
period the feudal system and the capitalist system were 
eliminated in Russia, and a third, a socialist system has arisen. 
Hence two bases, with their superstructures, were eliminated, 
and a new, socialist base has arisen, with its new superstruc¬ 
ture. Yet, if we take the Russian language, for example, it 
has not in this long span of time undergone any fundamental 
change, and the modern Russian language differs very little 
in structure from the language of Pushkin. 

What has changed in the Russian language in this period? 
The Russian vocabulary has in this period been greatly re¬ 
plenished; a large number of obsolete words have dropped 
out of the vocabulary; the meaning of a great many words has 
changed; the grammatical system of the language has im¬ 
proved. As to the structure of Pushkin’s language, with its 
grammatical system and its basic stock of words, in all essen¬ 
tials it has remained as the basis of modem Russian. 

And this is quite understandable. Indeed, what necessity 
is there, after every revolution, for the existing structure of 
the language, its grammatical system and basic stock of words 
to be destroyed and supplanted by new ones, as is usually 
the case with the superstructure? What object would there 
be in calling ■«water,» -«earth,» -«mountain,» -cdorestjw* -wfishjw- 
.Kman » «to walk,v> «to do,» ^<to produce,» -Kto trade,» etc., not 
water earth, mountain, etc., but something else? What object 
would there be in having the modification of words in a 
language and the combination of words in sentences follow 
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not the existing grammar, but some entirely different gram¬ 
mar? What would the revolution gain from such an upheaval 
m language? History in general never does anything of any 
importance without some special necessity for it. What, one 
^ks, can be the necessity for such a linguistic revolution, if 
it has been demonstrated that the existing language and its 
structure are fundamentally quite suited to the needs of the 
new system? The old superstructure can and should be de¬ 
stroyed and replaced by a new one in the course of a few years, 
in order to give free scope for the development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces of society; but how can an existing language 
be destroyed and a new one built in its place in the course of 
a few years without causing anarchy in social life and without 
creating the threat of the disintegration of society? Who but 
a Don Quixote could set himself such a task? 

Lastly, one other radical distinction between the superstruc¬ 
ture and language. The superstructure is not directly con¬ 
nected with production, with man’s productive activity. It is 
connected with production only indirectly, through the econ¬ 
omy, through the base. The superstructure therefore reflects 
changes in the level of development of the productive forces 
not immediately and not directly, but only after changes in 
the base, through the prism of the changes wrought in the 
base by the changes in production. This means that the 
sphere of action of the superstructure is narrow and restricted. 

Language, on the contrary, is connected with man’s pro¬ 
ductive activity directly, and not only with man’s productive 
activity, but with all his other activity in all his spheres of 
work, from production to the base, and from the base to the 
superstructure. For this reason language reflects changes in 
production immediately and directly, without waiting for 
changes in the base. For this reason the sphere of action of 
language, which embraces all fields of man’s activity, is far 
broader and more comprehensive than the sphere of action of 
the superstructure, More, it is practically unlimited. 

It is this that primarily explains why language, or rather its 
vocabulary, is in a state of almost constant change. The 
continuous development of industry and agriculture, of trade 
and transport, of technology and science, demands that 
language should replenish its vocabulary with new words and 
expressions needed for their functioning. And language, directly 
reflecting these needs, does replenish its vocabulary with new 
words, and perfects its grammatical system. 
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Hence: 

a) A Marxist cannot regard language as a superstructure 
on the base; 

bj To confuse language and superstructure is to commit 
a serious error. 


QUESTION. Is it true that language always was and is class 
language, that there is no such thing as language which is the 
single and common language of a society, a non-class language 
common to the whole people? 


ANSWER. No, it is not true. 

It is not difficult to understand that in a society which has 
no classes there can be no such thing as a class language. 
There were no classes in the primitive communal clan system, 
and consequently there could be no class language — the 
language was then the single and common language of the 
whole community. The objection that the concept class should 
be taken as covering every human community, including the 
primitive communal community, is not an objection but a 
playing with words that is not worth refuting. 

As to the subsequent development from clan languages to 
tribal languages, from tribal languages to the languages of 
nationalities, and from the languages of nationalities to na¬ 
tional languages — everywhere and at all stages of develop¬ 
ment, language, as a means of intercourse between the people 
of a’society, was the common and single language of that 
society, serving its members equally, irrespective of their so¬ 


cial status. , . ^ xt. 1 j 

I am not referring here to the empires of the slave and 

mediaeval periods, the empires of Cyrus or Alexander the 
Great let us say, or of Caesar or Charles the Great, which 
had no economic foundations of their own and were transient 
and unstable military and administrative associations. Not 
only did these empires not have, they could not have had 
A single language common to the whole empire and under¬ 
stood by all the members of the empire. They were con¬ 
glomerations of tribes and nationalities, each of which li e 
its own life and had its own language. 

not these or similar empires I have in mind, but the tribes 

^mic foundations and their own languages, evolved in ^ 
SSSSt past. History tells us that the languages of these tnbes 
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and nationalities were not class languages, but languages 
common to the whole of a tribe or nationality, and understood 
by all its people. 

Side by side with this, there were, of course, dialects, local 
vernaculars, but they were dominated by and subordinated 
to the single and common language of the tribe or nationality. 

Later, with the appearance of capitalism, the elimination 
of feudal division and the formation of national markets, na¬ 
tionalities developed into nations, and the languages of na¬ 
tionalities into national languages. History shows that 
national languages are not class, but common languages, 
common to all the members pf each nation and constituting 
the single language of that nation. 

It has been said above that language, as a means of inter¬ 
course between the people of a society, serves all classes of 
society equally, and in this respect displays what may be 
called an indifference to classes. But people, the various so¬ 
cial groups, the classes, are far from being indifferent to 
language. They strive to utilize the language in their own 
interests, to impose their own special lingo, their own special 
terms, their own special expressions upon it. The upper strata 
of the propertied classes, who have divorced themselves from 
and detest the people — the aristocratic nobility, the upper 
strata of the bourgeoisie — particularly distinguish themselves 
in this respect. ^<Class^^ dialects, jargons, high-society -<4an- 
guages» are created. These dialects and jargons are often 
incorrectly referred to in literature as languages — the ^<aristo- 
cratic language>^ or the ^bourgeois language^- in contra¬ 
distinction to the -(-fproletarian language^- or the ^peasant 
language.» For this reason, strange as it may seem, some of 
our comrades have come to the conclusion that national 
language is a fiction, and that only class languages exist in 
reality. 

There is nothing, I think, more erroneous than this conclu¬ 
sion. Can these dialects and jargons be regarded as lan¬ 
guages? Certainly not. They cannot, firstly, because these 
dialects and jargons have no grammatical systems or basic 
word stocks of their own — they borrow them from the 
national language. They cannot, secondly, because these 
dialects and jargons are confined to a narrow sphere, are 
current only among the upper strata of a given class and are 
entirely unsuitable as a means of human intercourse for so¬ 
ciety as a whole. What, then, have they? They have a 
collection of specific words reflecting the specific tastes of 



the aristocracy or the upper strata of the bourgeoisie; a 
certain number of expressions and turns of phrase distin¬ 
guished by refinement and gallantry and free of the «coarse» 
expressions and turns of phrase of the national language; 
lastly, a certain number of foreign words. But all the 
fundamentals, that is, the overwhelming majority of the 
words and the grammatical system, are borrowed from the 
common, national language. Dialects and jargons are there¬ 
fore offshoots of the common national language, devoid of 
all linguistic independence and doomed to stagnation. To 
believe that dialects and jargons can develop into independ¬ 
ent languages capable of ousting and supplanting the na¬ 
tional language means losing one’s sense of historic^ perspec¬ 
tive and abandoning the Marxist position. 

References are made to Marx, and the passage from his 
article St. Max is quoted which says that the bourgeois have 
«their own language,»- that this language «is a product of the 
bourgeoisie^ that it is permeated with the spirit of mercan¬ 
tilism and huckstering. Certain comrades cite this passage 
with the idea of proving that Marx believed in the -«class 
character^ of language and denied the existence of a single 
national language. If these comrades were impartial, they 
should have cited another passage from this same article 
St. Max, where Marx, touching on the ways single national 
languages arose, speaks of -wthe concentration of dialects into 
a single national language resulting from economic and politi¬ 
cal concentration.» 

Marx, consequently, did recognize the necessity of a single 
national language, as a higher form, to which dialects, as 

lower forms, are subordinate. 

What, then, can this bourgeois language be which Marx 
says -«is a product of the bourgeoisie» ? Did Marx consider 
it as much a language as the national language, with a specific 
linguistic structure of its own? Could he have considered it 
such a language? Of course, not. Marx merely wanted to say 
that the bourgeois had poUuted the single national language 
with their hucksters’ lingo, that the bourgeois, in other words, 

have their hucksters’ jargon. 4. . j Tv,r 

It thus appears that these comrades have distorted Marx. 

And they distorted him because they quoted Marx not like 
Marxists but like dogmatists, without delving into the essence 


of the matter. , , , , , . . 

References are made to Engels, and the words from his 

The Condition of the Working Class in England are cited 
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where he says that in Britain . . the working class has 
gradually become a race wholly apart from the English bour¬ 
geoisie,» that -< 4 he workers speak other dialects, have other 
thoughts and ideals, other customs and moral principles, a 
different religion and other politics than those, of the bour¬ 
geoisie.» Certain comrades conclude from this passage that 
Engels denied the necessity of a common, national language, 
that He believed, consequently, in the -class character» of 
language. True, Engels speaks here of dialects, not languages, 
fully i:ealizing that, being ar offshoot of the national language, 
a dialect cannot supplant the national language. But appar¬ 
ently, these comrades regard the existence of a difference 
between a language and a dialect with no particular enthu¬ 
siasm .... 

It is obvious that the quotation is inappropriate, because 
Engels here speaks not of «class languages^ but chiefly of 
class thoughts, ideals, customs, moral principles, religion, 
politics. It is .perfectly true that the thoughts, ideals, customs, 
moral principles, religion and politics of bourgeois and pro¬ 
letarians are directly antithetical. But what has this to do 
with national language, or the -class character-> of language? 
Can the existence of class antagonisms in society serve as an 
argument in favour of the -<class character» of language, or 
against the necessity of a single national language? Marxism 
says that a common language is one of the cardinal ear¬ 
marks of a nation, although knowing very well that there are 
class antagonisms within the nation. Do the comrades referred 
to recognize this Marxist thesis? 

References are made to Lafargue, and it is said that in 
his pamphlet The French Language Before and After the Rev¬ 
olution he recognizes the -class characters of language and 
denies the necessity of a national language common to the 
whole people. That is not true. Lafargue does indeed speak 
of a -nobler or -^istocratic language» and of the -jargons» 
of various strata of society. But these comrades forget that 
Lafargue, who was not interested in the difference between 
l^guages and jargons and referred to dialects now as -artifi¬ 
cial languages,^)- now as -jargons,>v definitely says in this 
pamphlet that -the artificial language which distinguished the 
aristocracy . . . arose out of the language common to the whole 

people, which was spoken both by bourgeois and artisan, by 
town and country.»- 

Consequently, Lafargue recognizes the existence and neces¬ 
sity of a common language of the whole people, and fully 

34 — 275 
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realizes that the «aristocratic language» and other dialects 
and jargons are subordinate to and dependent o-n the language 
common to the whole people. 

It follows that the reference to Lafargue is wide of the 
mark. 

References are made to the fact that at one time in 
England the feudal lords spoke -«for centuries» in French, 
while the English people spoke English, and this is alleged to 
be an argument in favour of the -«class character»- of language 
and against the necessity of a language common to the whole 
people. But this is not an argument, it is rather an anecdote. 
Firstly, not all the feudal lords spoke French at that time, but 
only a small upper stratum of English feudal lords attached 
to the court and at county seats. Secondly, it was not some 
-«class language-^ they spoke, but the ordinary language com¬ 
mon to all the French people. Thirdly, we know that in the 
course of time this French language fad disappeared without 
a trace, yeilding place to the English language common to 
the whole people. Do these comrades think that the English 
feudal lords -'<for centuries» held intercourse with the English 
people through interpreters, that they did not use the English 
language, that there was no language common to all the 
English at that time, and that the French language in England 
was then anything more than the language of high 
current only in the restricted circle of the upper English 
aristocracy? How can one possibly deny the existence and 
the necessity of a language common to the whole people on 

the basis of anecdotic -t<arguments» like these? ^ 

There was a time when Russian aristocrats at the tsar s 

court and in high society also made a fad of the 
language. They prided themselves on the fact that when 
spoke Russian they often lapsed into French, that they coula 
only speak Russian with a French accent. Does this in^ 
that there was no Russian language common to the w 
people at that time in Russia, that a language common to me 
whole people was a fiction, and -class languag^» a reality - 

Our coinrades are here cammitting at least two 

superstructure. They think that since the ha^a 

ferent^concepts, and that a Marxist ffhey coniTve 

The second mistake of these comrades is that they conceive 
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the opposition of interests of the bourgeoisie and the pro¬ 
letariat, the fierce class struggle between them, as meaning the 
disintegration of society, as a break of all ties between the 
hostile classes. They believe that, since society has disintegrated 
and there is no longer a single society, but only classes, a 
single language of society, a national language, is unnecessary. 
If society has disintegrated and there is no longer a language 
common to the whole people, a national language, what re¬ 
mains? There remain classes and <<class languages.» Na¬ 
turally, every ^<class language- will have its ^<class» grammar 
— a ^-^proletarian- grammar or a -bourgeois- grammar. True, 
such grammars do not exist anywhere. But that does not 
worry these comrades: they believe that such gi'ammars will 
appear in due course. 

At one time there were -Marxists- in our country who 
asserted that the railways left to us after the October Revolu¬ 
tion were bourgeois railways, that it would be unseemly for 
us Marxists to use them, that they should be torn up and 
new, -proletarian- railways built. For this they were nick¬ 
named -troglodytes-. ... 

It goes without saying that such a primitive-anarchist view 
of society, of classes, of language has nothing in common with 
Marxism. But it undoubtedly exists and continues to prevail 
in the minds of certain of our muddled comrades. 

It is of course wrong to say that, because of the existence 
of a fierce class struggle, society has split up into classes which 
are no longer economically connected with one another in one 
society. On the contrary, as long as capitalism exists, the 
bourgeois and the proletarians will be bound together by 
every economic thread as parts of a single capitalist society. 
The bourgeois cannot live and enrich themselves unless they 
have wage—labourers at their command; the proletarians can¬ 
not survive unless they hire themselves to the capitalists. If 
all economic ties between them were to cease, it would mean 
the cessation of all production, and the cessation of all pro¬ 
duction would mean the doom of society, the doom of the 
classes themselves. Naturally, no class wants to incur self- 
destruction. Consequently, however sharp the class struggle 
niay be, it cannot lead to the disintegration of society. Only 
ignorance of Marxism and complete failure to understand the 
nature of language could have suggested to some of our com¬ 
rades the fairy-tale about the disintegration of society, about 
■<-^class» languages, and «class- grammars. 

Reference is further made to Lenin, and it is pointed out 
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that Lenin recognized the existence of two cultures under 
capitalism — bourgeois and proletarian — and that the slogan 
of national culture under capitalism is a nationalist slogan. 
AH this is true and Lenin is absolutely right here. But what 
has this to do with the ^^class character» of language? When 
these comrades refer to what Lenin said about two cultures 
under capitalism, it is evidently with the idea of suggesting 
to the reader that the existence of two cultures, bourgeois and 
proletarian, in society means that there must also be two 
languages, inasmuch as language is linked with culture — and, 
consequently, that Lenin denies the necessity of a single na¬ 
tional language, and. consequently, that Lenin believes in 
-«class» languages. The mistake these comrades make here is 
that they identify and confuse language with culture. But 
culture and language are two different things. Culture may 
be bourgeois or socialist, but language, as a means of inter¬ 
course, is always a language common to the whole people and 
can serve both bourgeois and socialist culture. Is it not a fact 
that the Russian, the Ukrainian, the Uzbek languages are 
now serving the socialist culture of these nations just as well 
as they served their bourgeois cultures before the October 
Revolution? Consequently, these comrades are profoundly 
mistaken when they assert that the existence of two different 
cultures leads to the formation of two different languages and 
to the negation of the necessity of a single language. 

When Lenin spoke of two cultures, he proceeded precisely 
from the thesis that the existence of two cultures cannot lead 
to the negation of a single language and to the formation of 
two languages, that there must be a single language. When 
the Bundists accused Lenin of denying the necessity of a 
national language and of regarding culture as ^•non-national,» 
Lenin, as we know, vigorously protested and declared that 
he was fighting against bourgeois culture, and not against 
national languages, the necessity of which he regard^ as 
indisputable. It is strange that some of our comrades should 

be trailing in the footsteps of the Bundists. , . ^ . . 

As to a single language, the necessity of which Lemn is 
alleged to deny, it would be well to pay heed to the following 

words of Lenin: 


•«Language is the most important means of human intercourse 
of language and its unimpeded development form one of the most 
important 1:onditions for genuinely free and extensive commercial 
c^ur^ appropriate to modern capitalism, for a free and broad grouping 
of the population in all its separate classes.- 
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It follows that our highly I’espected comrades have dis¬ 
torted the views of Lenin. 

Reference, lastly, is made to Stalin. The passage from 
Stalin is quoted which says that -the bourgeoisie and its na¬ 
tionalist parties were and remain in this period the chief 
directing force of such nations.- This is all true. The bour¬ 
geoisie and its nationalist party really do direct bourgeois 
culture, just as the proletariat and its internationalist party 
direct proletarian culture. But what has this to do with the 
«class character- of language? Do not these comrades know 
that national language is a form of national culture, that a 
national language may serve both bourgeois and socialist 
culture? Are our comrades unaware of the well-known formula 
of the Marxists that the present Russian, Ukrainian, Byelo¬ 
russian and other cultures are socialist in content and national 
in form, i.e., in language? Do they agree with this Marxist 
formula? 

The mistake our comrades commit here is that they do not 
see the difference between culture and language, and do not 
understand that culture changes in content with every new 
period in the development of society, whereas language re¬ 
mains basically the same through a number of periods, equally 
serving both the new culture and the old. 

Hence: 

a) Language, as a means of intercourse, always was and 
remains the single language of a society, common to all its 
members; 

b) The existence of dialects and jargons does not negate 
but confirms the existence of a language common to the whole 
of the given people, of which they are offshoots and to which 
they are subordinate; 

c) The -class character- of language formula is erroneous 
and non-Marxist. 

QUESTION. What are the characteristic features of language? 

answer. Language is one those social phenomena which 
operate throughout the existence of a society. It arises and 
develops with the rise and development of a society. It dies 
when the society dies. Apart from society there is no lan¬ 
guage. Accordingly, language and its laws of development can 
be understood only if studied in inseparable connection with 
the history of society, with the history of the people to whom 

the language under study belongs, and who are its creators 
and repositories. 
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Language is a medium, an instrument with the help of 
. which people communicate with one another, exchange 
thoughts and understand each other. Being directly con¬ 
nected with thinking, language registers and fixes in words, 
and in words comMned into sentences, the results of the 
process of thinking and achievements of man’s cognitive activity, 
and thus makes possible the exchange of thoughts in human 
society. 

Exchange of thoughts is a constant and vital necessity, for 
without it, it ds impossible to co-ordinate the joint actions of 
people in the struggle against the forces of nature, in the 
struggle to produce the necessary material values; without it, 
it is impossible to ensure the success of society’s productive 
activity, and, hence, the very existence of social production 
becomes impossible. Consequently, without a language under¬ 
stood by a society and common to all its members, that society 
must cease to produce, must disintegrate and cease to exist 
as a society. In this sense, language, while it is a medium 
of intercourse, is at the same time an instrument of struggle 
and development of society. 

As we know, all the words in a language taken together 
constitute what is known as its vocabulary. The chief thing 
in the vocabulary of a language is -its -basic stock cf words, 
which includes also all the root words, as its kernel. It is far 
less extensive than the language’s vocabulary, but it persists 
for a very long time, for centuries, and provides the language 
with a basis for the formation of new words. The vocabulary 
reflects the state of the language: the richer and more diver¬ 
sified the vocabulary, the richer and more developed the 


language. 

However, by itself, the vocabulary does not constitute the 
language - it is rather the building material of the language. 
Just as in construction work the building materials do not 
constitute the building, although the latter cannot be con¬ 
structed without them, so too the vocabu ary of a anguage 
does not constitute the language itself, although no language 
is conceivable without it. But the vocabulary of a language 
assumes tremendous importance when it comes under the 

Sificatioi? of words and the combination of words into 
Sntences, and thus makes the language a coherent ^d 
significant function. ^-Grammar (morphology, syntax) is the 
Sction of rules governing the modification of words and 
their combination into sentences. It is therefore thanks to 
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grammar that it becomes possible for language to invest man’s 
thoughts in a material linguistic integument. 

The distinguishing feature of grammar is that it gives rules 
for the modification of words not in reference to concrete 
words, but to words in general, not taken concretely; that it 
gives rules for the formation of sentences not in reference to 
particular concrete sentences — with, let us say, a concrete 
subject, a concrete predicate, etc. — but to all sentences in 
general, iiTespective of the concrete form of any sentence in 
particular. Hence, abstracting itself, as regards both words 
and sentences, from the particular and concrete, grammar 
takes that which is common and basic in the modification of 
words and their combination into sentences and builds it into 
grammatical rules, grammatical laws. Grammar is the outcome 
of a process of abstraction performed by the human mind over 
a long period of time'- it is an indication of the tremendous 
achievement of thought. 

In this respect grammar resembles geometry, which in 
giving its laws abstracts itself from concrete objects, regard- 
ing objects as bodies devoid of concreteness, and defining 
the relations between them not as the concrete relations of 
concrete objects but as the relations of bodies in general, 
devoid of all concreteness. 

Unlike the superstructure, which is connected with produc¬ 
tion not directly, but through the economy, language is directly 
connected with man’s productive activity, as well as with all 
his other activity in all his spheres of work without exception. 
That is why the vocabulary of a language, being the most 
sensitive to change, is in a state of almost constant change, 
and. unlike the superstructure, language does not have to 
wait until the base is eliminated, but makes changes in its 
vocabulary before the base is eliminated and irrespective of 
the state of the base. 

However, the vocabulary of a language does not change 
in the way the superstructure does, that is, by abolishing the 
old and building something new, but by replenishing the 
existing vocabulary with new words which arise with changes 
in the social system, with the development of production, of 
culture, science, etc. Moreover, although a certain number 
of obsolete words usually drop out of the vocabulary of a 
language, a far larger number of new words are added. As 
to the basic word stock, it is preserved in all its fundamentals 
and is used as the basis for the vocabulary of the language. 

This is quite understandable. Ther^ is no necessity to 
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destroy the basic word stock when it can be effectively used 
through the course of several historical periods; not to speak 
of the fact that, it being impossible to create a new basic 
word stock in a short time, the destruction of the basic word 
stock accumulated in the course of centuries would result in 
paralysis of the language, in the complete disruption of in¬ 
tercourse between people. 

_ _ • 

The grammatical system of a language changes even more 

slowly than its basic word stock. Elaborated in the course 
of epochs, and having become part of the flesh and blood of 
the language, the grammatical system changes still more 
slowly than the basic word stock. With the lapse of time 
it, of course, undergoes changes, becomes more perfected, 
improves its rules, makes them more specific and acquires 
new rules; but the fundamentals of the grammatical system 
are preserved for a very long time, since, as history shows, 
they are able to serve society effectively through a succession 
of epochs. 

Hence, grammatical system and basic word stock con¬ 
stitute the foundation of language, the essence of its specific 
character. 

History shows that languages possess great stability and 
a tremendous power of resistance to forcible assimilation. 
Some historians, instead of explaining this phenomenon, 
confine themselves to expressing their surprise at it. But 
there is no reason for surprise whatsoever. Languages owe 
their stability to the stability of their grammatical systems 
and basic word stocks. The Turkish assimilators strove for 
hundreds of years to mutilate, shatter and destroy the languages 
of the Balkan peoples. During this period the vocabulary of 
the Balkan languages underwent considerable change; quite 
a few Turkish words and expressions were absorbed; there 
were «convergencies» and ■«diverg€ncies.» Nevertheless, the 
Balkan languages held their own and survived. Why? Because 
their grammatical systems and basic word stocks were in the 

main preserved. 

It follows from all this that a language, its structure, cannot 
be regarded as the product of some one epoch. The structure 
of a language, its grammatical system and basic word stock, 

is the product of a number of epochs. 

We may assume that the rudiments of modern language 
already exsdted in hoary antiquity, before the epoch of slavery. 

It was a rather simple language, with a very meagre stock 
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of words, but with a grammatical system of its own — true, 
a primitive one, but a grammatical system nonetheless. 

The further development of production, the appearance 
of classes, the introduction of writing, the rise of the state, 
which needed a more or less well-regulated correspondence 
for its administration, the development of trade, which needed 
a well-regulated correspondence still more, the appearance- 
of the printing press, the development of literature — all this 
caused big changes in the development of language. During 
this time, tribes and nationalities broke up and scattered, 
intermingled and intercrossed; later there arose national 
languages and states, revolutions took place, and old social 
systems were replaced by new ones. All this caused even 
greater changes in language and its development. 

However, it would be a profound mistake to think that 
language developed in the way the superstructure devel¬ 
oped — by the destruction of that which existed and the build¬ 
ing of something new. In point of fact, languages did not 
develop by the destruction of existing languages and the 
creation of new ones, but by extending and perfecting the 
basic elements of existing languages. And the transition of 
the language from one quality to another did not take the 
form of an explosion, of the destruction at one blow of the 
old and the creation of the new, but of the gradual and long- 
continued accumulation of the elements of the new quality, 
of the new linguistic structure, and the gradual dying away 
of the elements of the old quality. 

It is said that the theory that languages develop by stages 
is a Marxist theory, since it recognizes the necessity of sudden 
explosions as a condition for the transition of a language from 
an old quality to a new. This is of course untrue, for it is 
difficult to find anything resembling Marxism in this theory. 
And if the theory of stages really does recognize sudden 
explosions in the history of the development of languages, 
so much the worse for that theory. Marxism does not rec¬ 
ognize sudden explosions in the development of languages, 
the sudden death of an existing language and the sudden 
erection of a new language. Lafargue was wrong when he 
spoke of a ^<sudden linguistic revolution which took place 
^tween 1789 and 1794» in France (see Lafargue’s pamphlet 
The French Language Before and After the Revolution). There 
was no linguistic revolution, let alone a sudden one, in France 
at that time. True enough, during that period the vocabulary of 
the French language was replenished with new words and 
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expressions, a certain number of obsolete words dropped out of 
it, and the meaning of certain words changed — but that was 
all. Changes of this nature, however, by no means determine 
the destiny of a language. The chief thing in a language is its 
grammatical system and basic word stock. But far from disap¬ 
pearing in the period of the French bourgeois revolution, the 
grammatical system and basic word stock of the French lan¬ 
guage were preserved without substantial change, and not 
only were they preserved, but they continue to exist in the 
French language of to-day. I need hardly say that five or 
six years is a ridiculously small period for the elimination 
of an existing language and the building of a new national 
language {«a sudden linguistic revolution»!) — centuries are 
needed for this. 


Marxism holds that the transition of a language from an 
old quality to a new does not take place by way of an explo¬ 
sion. of the destruction of an existing language and the crea¬ 
tion of a new one, but by the gradual accumulation of the 
elements of the new quality, and hence by the gradual dying 


away of the elements of the old quality. 

It should be said in general for the benefit of comrades 
who have an infatuation for explosions that the law of transi¬ 
tion from an old quality to a new by means of an explosion 
is inapplicable not only to the history of the development of 
languages; it is not always applicable to other social phenomena 
of a basis or superstructural character. It apples o 
necessity to a society divided into hostile classes. But i 
does not necessarily apply to a society which has no os i e 
classes. In a period of eight to ten years we effect^ a tran¬ 
sition in the agriculture of our country from the bourgeois, 
individual-peasant system to the socialist, collective-farm 

system. This was a revolution ® ^ j „ 

bourgeois economic system in the countrysi e ^ niace 

new, socialist system. But that revolution did "ot Place 

by Aieans of an explosion, that is, by the overthrow of Jhe 

but by^^gradual transition from the old bourgeois system m 

SvolutiSi was accomplished on the initiative of the existing 
power with the support of the bulk of crossing 

Soss a new iLguage is formed by means of an explosion, by 
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a sudden transition from an old quality to a new. This is quite 
wrong. 

Linguistic crossing cannot be regarded as the single impact 
of a decisive blow which produces its results within a few 
years. Linguistic crossing is a prolonged process which con¬ 
tinues for hundreds of years. There can therefore be no question 
of explosion here. 

Further, it would be quite wrong to think that the crossing 
of, say, two languages results in a new, third language which 
does not resemble either of the languages crossed and differs 
qualitatively from both of them. As a matter of fact one 
of the languages usually emerges victorious from the cross, 
retains its grammatical system and its basic word stock and 
continues to develop in accordance with its inherent laws 
of development, while the other language gradually loses its 
quality and gradually dies away. 

Consequently, a cross does not result in some new, third 
language; one of the languages persists, retains its grammatical 
system and basic word stock and is able to develop in accordance 
with its inherent laws of development. 

True, in the process the vocabulary of the victorious lan¬ 
guage is somewhat enriched from the vanquished language, 
but this strengthens rather than weakens it. 

Such was the case, for instance, with the Russian language, 
with which, in the course of historical development, the lan¬ 
guages of a number of other peoples crossed and which 
always emerged the victor. 

Of course, in the process the vocabulary of the Russian 
language was enlarged at the expense of the vocabularies 
of the other languages, but far from weakening, this enriched 
and strengthened the Russian language. 

As to the specific national individuality of the Russian 
language, it did not suffer in the slightest, because the Rus¬ 
sian language preserved its grammatical system and basic word 
stock and continued to advance and perfect itself in accordance 
with its inherent laws of development. 

There can be no doubt that the crossing theory has little 
or no value for Soviet linguistics. If it is true that the chief 
task of linguistics is to study the inherent laws of language 
development, it has to be admitted that the crossing theory 
does not even set itself this task, let alone accomplish it — 
it simply does not notice it, or does not understand it. 


QUESTION. Did «Pravda» act rightly in starting an open dis¬ 
cussion on problems of linguistics? 


ANSWER. Yes, it did. 

Along what lines the problems of linguistics will be settled, 
will become clear at the conclusion of the discussion. But it 
may be said already that the discussion has been very useful. 

It has brought out, in the first place, that in linguistic 
bodies both in the centre and in the republics a regime has 
prevailed which is alien to science and men of science. The 
slightest criticism of the state of affairs in Soviet linguistics, 
even the most timid attempt to criticize the so-called <<new 
doctrine^ in linguistics, was persecuted and suppressed by 
the leading linguistic circles. Valuable workers and research¬ 
ers in linguistics were dismissed from their posts or demoted 
for being critical of N. Y. Marr’s heritage or expressing the 
slightest disapproval of his teachings. Linguistic scholars 
were appointed to leading posts not on their merits, but 
because of their unqualified acceptance of N. Y. Marr’s theories. 

It is generally recognized that no science can develop and 
flourish without a battle of opinions, without freedom of 
criticism. But this generally recognized rule was ignored and 
flouted in the most unceremonious fashion. There arose a 
close group of infallible leaders, who, having secured them¬ 
selves against any possible criticism, became a law unto them¬ 
selves and did whatever they pleased. 

To give one example: the so-called ^<Baku Course^ (lectures 
delivered by N. Y. Marr in Baku), which the author himself 
had rejected and forbidden to be republished, was republished 
nevertheless by order of this leading caste (Comrade Meshcha- 
mnov calls them ^<disciples- of N. Y. Marr) and included 
without any reservations in the list of text-books recommends 
to students. This means that the students were deceived, 
a rejected -Course- being suggested to them as a sound text¬ 
book If I were not convinced of the integrity of Comrade 
Meshchaninov and the other linguistic leaders, I would say 

that such conduct is tantamount to sabotage. 

How could this have happened? It happened because the 

Arakcheyev regime established in linguistics cultivates irre¬ 
sponsibility and encourages such arbitrary actions. 

The discussion has proved to be very useful first of all 
because it brought this Arakcheyev regime into the light of 
day and smashed it to smithereens. 
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But the usefulness of the discussion does not end there. 
It not only smashed the old regime in linguistics but also 
brought out the incredible confusion of ideas on cardinal 
questions of linguistics which prevails among the leading 
circles in this branch of science. Until the discussion began 
the «disciples» of N. Y. Marr kept silence and glossed over 
the unsatisfactory state of affairs in linguistics. But when 
the discussion started silence became impossible, and they 
were compelled to express their opinion in the press. And 
what did we find? It turned out that in N. Y. Marr’s teach¬ 
ings there are a whole number of defects, ei’rors, ill-defined 
problems and sketchy propositions. Why, one asks, have 
N. Y. Marr’s -«disciples» begun to talk about this only now, 
after the discussion opened? Why did they not see to it before? 
Why did they not speak about it in due time openly and 
honestly, as befits scientists? 

Having admitted -«some» errors of N. Y. Marr, his ^<dis- 
ciples,» it appears, think that Soviet linguistics can only be 
advanced on the basis of a «rectified» version of N. Y. Marr’s 
theory, which they consider a Marxist one. No, save us from 
N, Y. Marr’s «Marxism>vl N. Y. Marr did indeed want to be, 
and endeavoured to be, a Marxist, but he failed to become 
one. He was nothing but a simplifier and vulgarizer of Marxism, 
similar to the «proletcultists»’^® or the <^Rappists.>v79 n. Y. Marr 
introduced into linguistics the incorrect, non-Marxist formula 
that language is a superstructure, and got himself into a muddle 
and put linguistics into a muddle. Soviet linguistics cannot be 
advanced on the basis of an incorrect formula. 

N. Y. Man' introduced into linguistics another and also 
incorrect and non-Marxist formula, regarding the -c<class charac- 
ter» of language, and got himself into a muddle and put lin¬ 
guistics into a muddle. Soviet linguistics cannot be advanced 
on the basis of an incorrect formula which is contrary to the 
whole course of the history of peoples and languages. 

N. Y. Marr introduced into linguistics an immodest, 
boastful, arrogant tone alien to Marxism and tending towards 
a bald and off-hand negation of everything done in linguistics 
prior to N. Y. Marr. 

N. Y. Marr shrilly abused the comparative-historical method 
as <<idealistic.» Yet it must be said that, despite its serious 
shortcomigs, the comparative-historical method is never¬ 
theless better than N. Y. Marr’s really idealistic four-element 
analysis, because the former gives a stimulus to work, to a 
study of languages, while the latter only gives a stimulus 
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to loll in one’s arm-chair and tell fortunes in the tea-cup of 
the celebrated four elements. 

N. Y. Marr haughtily discountenanced every attempt to 
study groups (families) of languages on the grounds that it 
was a manifestation of the -■‘proto-language^^ theory. Yet it 
cannot be denied that the linguistic affinity of nations like 
the Slav nations, say, is beyond question, and that a study 
of the linguistic affinity of these nations might be of great 
value to linguistics in the study of the laws of language de¬ 
velopment. The <^proto-language» theory, I need hardly say, 
has nothing to do with it. 

To listen to N. Y. Marr, and especially to his -*<disciples,» 
one might think that prior to N. Y. Marr there was no such 
thing as the science of language, that the science of language 
appeared with the «new doctrine^ of N. Y. Marr. Marx and 
Engels were much more modest: they held that their dialectical 
materialism was a product of the development of the sciences, 
including philosophy, in earlier periods. 

Thus, the discussion was useful also because it brought to 
light ideological shortcomings in Soviet linguistics. 

I think that the sooner our linguistics rids itself of N. Y. 
Marr’s errors, the sooner will it be possible to extricate it from 
its present crisis. 

Elimination of the Arakcheyev regime in linguistics, rejec¬ 
tion of N. Y. Marr’s errors, and the introduction of Marxism 
into linguistics — that, in my opinion, is the way in which 
Soviet linguistics could be put on a sound basis. 


Pravda, June 20, 1950 
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CONCERNING CERTAIN PROBLEMS OF LINGUISTICS 

Reply to Comrade E. Krasheninnikova 


Comrade Krasheninnikova, 

I am answering your questions. 


1. QUESTION, Your article convincingly shows that language 
is neither the base nor the superstructure. Would it be right to 
regard language as a phenomenon characteristic of both the 
base and the superstructure, or would it be more correct to 
regard language as an intermediate phenomenon? 

ANSWER. Of cource, characteristic of language, as a social 
phenomenon, is that common feature which is inherent in all 
social phenomena, including the base and the superstructure, 
namely: it serves society just as society is served by all other 
social phenomena, including the base and the superstructure. 
But th^, properly speaking, exhausts that common feature 
which is inherent in all social phenomena. Beyond this, im¬ 
portant distinctions begin between social phenomena. 

The point is that social phenomena have, in addition to 
this common feature, their own specific features which dis¬ 
tinguish them from each other and which are of primary im¬ 
portance for science. The specific features of the base consist 
in that it serves society economically. The specific features of 
the superstructure consist in that it serves society by means of 
political, legal, aesthetic and other ideas and provides society 
with corresponding political, legal and other institutions. What 
then are the specific features of language, distinguishing it from 
other social phenomena? They consist in that language serves 
society as a means of intercourse between people, as a means 
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for exchanging thoughts in society, as a means enabling people 
to understand one another and to co-ordinate joint work in all 
spheres of human activity, both in the sphere of production and 
in the sphere of economic relations, both in the sphere of politics 
and in the sphere of culture, both in social life and in everyday 
life. These specific features are characteristic only of language, 
and precisely because they are characteristic only of language, 
language is the object of study by an independent science — lin¬ 
guistics. If there were no such specific features of language, 
linguistics would lose its right to independent existence. 

In brief: language cannot be included either in the category 
of bases or in the category of superstructures. 

Nor can it be included in the category of -«intermediate» 
phenomena between the base and the superstructure, for such 
■«intermediate» phenomena do not exist. 


But perhaps language could be included in the category of 
the productive forces of society, in the category, say, of instru¬ 
ments of production? Indeed, there does exist a certain analogy 
between language and instruments of production: instruments 
of production manifest, just as language does, a kind of indif¬ 
ference towards classes and can serve equally different classes 


of society, both old and new. Does this circumstance provide 
ground for including language in the category of instruments of 
production? No, it does not. 

At one time, N. Y. Marr, seeing that his formula — ^lan¬ 
guage is a superstructure on the base» — encountered objec¬ 
tions, decided to <<reshape» it and announced that «lainguage 
!<; instrument of production.»■ ^Vas N. Y. iVEarr right in 
including language in the category of instruments of produc¬ 
tion? No, he certainly was not. 

The point is that the similarity between language and in¬ 
struments of production ends with the analogy I have just 
mentioned. But, on the other hand, there is a radical difference 
between language and instruments of production. This di«e 
ence lies in the fact that whereas instruments of production 
produce material wealth, language produces nothmg or «pro- 
duces.> words only. To put it more plainly 

instruments of production can produce material wealth, but 
those very same people, if they possess a language but not 
instruments of production, cannot produce material wealth. It 
is not difficult to see that were language cabbie of producmg 
material wealth, wind-bags would be the richest men on earth. 
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2. QUESTION. Marx and Engels define language as «the im¬ 
mediate reality of thought,» as '^practical, . . . actual conscious- 
ness.» «Ideas.» Marx says, ^<do not exist divorced from lan¬ 
guage.» In what measure, in your opinion, should linguistics 
occupy itself with the semantic aspect of language, semantics, 
historical semasiology, and stylistics, or should form alone be the 
subject of linguistics? 

ANSWER. Semantics (semasiology) is one of the important 
branches of linguistics. The semantic aspect of words and ex¬ 
pressions is of serious importance in the study of language. 

Hence, semantics (semasiology) must be assured its due place 
in linguistics. 

However, in working on problems of semantics and in uti¬ 
lizing its data, its significance must in no way be overestimated, 
and still less must it be abused. I have in mind certain philolog¬ 
ists who, having an excessive passion for semantics, disregard 
language as -«the immediate reality of thought>v inseparably 
connected with thinking, divorce thinking from language and 
maintain that language is outliving its age and that it is pos¬ 
sible to do without language. 

Listen to what N. Y. Marr says: 

-xLanguage exists only inasmuch as it is expressed in 
sounds; the action of thinking occurs also without being expres- 
^d, , .. Language (spoken) has already begun to surrender its 
functions to the latest inventions which are unreservedly con¬ 
quering space, while thinking is on the up-grade, departing from 
Its unutilized accumulations in the past and its new acquisitions, 
^d is to oust and fully replace language. The language of the 
future is thinking which will be developing in technique free 
of natural matter. No language, even the spoken language, 
which is all the same connected with the standards of nature^ 
will be able to withstand it» (see Selected Works by N. Y. Marr)! 

If we interpret this ^<labour-magic» gibberish into simple 
human language, the conclusion may be drawn that: 

a) N. Y. Marr divorces thinking from language; 

h) N. Y. Marr considers that communication between peo- 
ple can be realized without language, with the help of thinking 
it^lf, which IS free of the ^<natural matter» of language free 
of the -xstandards of nature»; 

c) divorcing thinking from language and .<having freed» 

It from the .<natural matter- of language, N. Y. Marr lands 
mto the swamp of idealism. 

It is said that thoughts arise in the mind of man prior to 

35 ^ 275 
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their being expressed in speech, that they arise without linguis¬ 
tic material, without linguistic integument, in, so to say, a 
naked form. But that is absolutely wrong. Whatever thoughts 
arise in the human mind and at whatever moment, they can 
arise and exist only on the basis of the linguistic materi^, on 
the basis of language terms and phrases. Bare thoughts, free 
of the linguistic material, free of the -«natural matterw of lan¬ 
guage, do not exist. -wLanguage is the immediate reality of 
thoughtv^ (Marx), The reality of thought is manifested in lan¬ 
guage. Only idealists can speak of thinking not being connected 
with -t^the natural matter» of language, of thinking .without 
language. 

In brief: over-estimation of semantics and abuse of it led 
N. Y. Marr to idealism. 

Consequently, if semantics (semasiology) is safeguarded 
against exaggerations and abuses of the kind committed by 
N. Y. Marr and some of his <^disciples,» semantics can be of 
great benefit to linguistics. 


3. QUESTION. You quite justly say that the ideas, concepts, 
customs and moral principles of the bourgeoisie and those of 
the proletariat are directly antithetical. The class character of 
these phenomena is certainly reflected in the sean^tic aspect 
of language (and sometimes in its form — in the vocabulary — as 
is correctly pointed out in your article). In analyzing concrete 
linguistic material and, in the first place, the Semitic aspect, 
of language, can we speak of the class essence of the concepts 
expressed by language, particularly in those ^es when Im- 
guage expresses not only the thought of but also atta 
tude towards reality, where his class affmity manifests itself 

with especial clarity? 


ANSWER. Putting it more briefly, you want to know whether 
classes influence language, whether they ^^^t^^uce 

lies when plople attach a dUtoent 

Yes, classes influence language, introduce into the 
^trs= oSrSd TelLrlrl^™ rn dSerently. 

"^^^Howe^r:'"fdoi^not^5^^^^ that 

~ cc»™on 
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to the whole people, that they are capable of detracting from 
its significance or of changing its character. 

Firstly, such specific words and expressions, as well as 
cases of difference in semantics, are so few in language that 
they hardly make up even one per cent of the entire linguistic 
material. Consequently, all the remaining overwhelming mass 
of words and expressions, as well as their semantics, are com¬ 
mon to all classes of society. 

Secondly, specific words and expressions with a class tinge 
are used in speech not according to rules of some sort of -«class» 
graimmar, which does not exist, but according to the gram¬ 
matical rules of the existing language common to the whole 
people. 

Hence, the existence of specific words and expressions and 
the facts of differences in the semantics of language do not 
refute, but, on the contrary, confirm the existence and neces¬ 
sity of a single language common to the whole people. 

4. QUESTION, In your article you quite correctly appraise 
Marr as a vulgarizer of Marxism. Does this mean that the lin¬ 
guists, including us, the young linguists, should reject the 
whole linguistic heritage of Marr, who all the same has to 
his credit a number of valuable linguistic researches (Com¬ 
rades Ghikobava, Sanzheyev and others wrote about them during 
the discussion)? Approaching Marr critically, cannot we take 
from him what is useful and valuable? 

ANSWER. Of course, the works of N. Y. Marr do not consist 
solely of errors. N. Y. Marr made very gross mistakes when 
he introduced into ligUistics elements of Marxism in a distorted 
form, when he tried to create an independent theory of 
language. But N. Y. Marr has certain good and ably written 
works, in which he, forgetting his theoretical claims, conscien¬ 
tiously and, one must say, skilfully investigates individual 
languages. In these works one can find not a little that is valu¬ 
able and instructive. Clearly, these valuable and instructive 
things should be taken from N. Y. Marr and utilized. 

5. QUESTION. Many linguists consider formalism one of the 
main causes of the stagnation in Soviet linguistics. We should 
very much like to know your opinion as to what formalism 
in linguistics consists in and how it should be overcome. 

ANSWER. N. Y. Marr and his -«disciples» accuse of -<dormalism» 
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all linguists who do not accept the ^new doctrine^ of N. Y. 
Marr. This of course is not serious or clever. 

N. Y. Marr considered that grammar is an empty •«formal- 

ity,» and that people who regard the grammatical system as 

the foundation of language are formalists. This is altogether 
foolish. 

I think that «fonnalism>v was invented by the authors of 
the ^<new doctrine» to facilitate their struggle against their 
opponents in linguistics. 

The cause of the stagnation in Soviet linguistics is not the 
4<fornialism^> invented by N. Y. Marr and his -t<disciples,» but 
the Arakcheyev regime and the theoretical gaps in linguistics. 
The Arakcheyev regime was set up by the -wdisciplesw- of N. Y, 
Marr. Theoretical confusion was brought into linguistics by 
N. Y. Marr and his closest colleagues. To put an end to stag¬ 
nation, both the one and the other must be eliminated. The 
removal of these plague spots will put Soviet linguistics on a 
sound basis, will lead it out on to the broad highway and enable 
Soviet linguistics to occupy first place in world linguistics. 


June 29, 1950 

Pravda, July 4, 1950 
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REPLY TO COMRADES 
To Comrade Sanzheyev 


Esteemed Comrade Sanzheyev, 

I am replying to your letter with considerable delay, 
for it was only yesterday forwarded to me from the appa¬ 
ratus of the Central Committee. 

Your interpretation of my standpoint on the question 
of dialects is absolutely correct. 

-<<Class» dialects, which it would be more correct to call 
jargons, do not serve the mass of the people, but a narrow 
social upper crust. Moreover, they do not have a grammatical 
system or basic word stock of their own. In view of this, 
they cannot possibly develop into independent languages. 

Local («territorial») dialects, on the other hand, serve the 
mass of the people and have a grammatical system and basic 
word stock of their own. In view of this, some local dialects, 
in the process of formation of nations, may become the basis 
of national languages and develop into independent national 
languages. This was the case, for instance, with the Kursk- 
Orel dialect (the Kursk-Orel .<speech») of the Russian lan¬ 
guage, which formed the basis of the Russian national lan¬ 
guage. The same must be said of the Poltava-Kiev dialect of 
the Ukrainian language, which formed the basis of the 
Ukrainian national language. As for the other dialects of 
such languages, they lose their originality, merge with those 
languages and disappear in them. 

Reverse processes also occur, when the single language 
of a nationality, which has not yet become a nation owing to 
the absence of the necessary economic conditions of develop¬ 
ment, collapses as a result of the disintegration of the state 
of that nationality, and the local dialects, which have not 
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yet had time to be fully uniformized in the single language, 
revive and give rise to the formation of separate independent 
languages. Possibly, this was the case, for example, with the 
single Mongolian language. 


July, 11, 1950 

Pravda, August 2, 1950 
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To Comrades D. Belkin and S, Purer 


I have received your letters. 

Your mistake is that you have confused two different 
things and substituted another subject for that examined in 
my reply to Comrade Krasheninnikova. 

1. In that reply I criticized N. Y. Man' who, dealing with 
language (spoken) and thought, divorces language from thought 
and thus lapses into idealism. Therefore, I referred in my 
reply to normal human beings possessing the faculty of 
speech. I maintained, moreover, that with such human beings 
thoughts can arise only on the basis of linguistic material, 
that bare thoughts unconnected with linguistic material do 
not exist among people, who possess the faculty of speech. 

Instead of accepting or rejecting this thesis, you intro¬ 
duce anomalous human beings, people without language, 
deaf-mutes, who have no language at their disposal and whose 
thoughts, of course, cannot arise on the basis of linguistic 
material. As you see, this is an entirely different subject 
which I did not touch upon and could not have touched 
upon, since linguistics concerns itself with normal human 
b^gs possessing the faculty of speech and not with an¬ 
omalous deaf-mutes who do not possess the faculty of speech. 

You have substituted for the subject under discussion 
another subject that was not discussed. 

2. From Comrade Belkin’s letter it is evident that he 
places on a par the slanguage of v^ovds^ (spoken language) 
and -c^gesture language^ (-«hand»- language, according to 
N. Y. Marr). He seems to think that gesture language and 
the language of words are of equal significance, that at one 
time human society had no language of words, that -«hand>^ 
language at that time played the part of the language of 
words which appeared later. 



But if Comrade Belkin really thinks so, he is com¬ 
mitting a serious error. Spoken language or the language 
of words has always been the sole language of human 
society capable of serving as an adequate means of inter¬ 
course between people. History does not know of a single 
human society, be it the most backward, that did not have 
its own spoken language. Ethnography does not know of a 
single backward tribe, be it as primitive or even more primi¬ 
tive than, say, the Australians or the Tierra del Fuegans of 
the last century, which did not have its own spoken language. 
In the history of mankind, spoken language has been one 
of the forces which helped human beings to emerge from 
the animal world, unite into communities, develop their 
faculty of thinking, organize social production, wage a suc¬ 
cessful struggle against the forces of nature and attain the 
stage of progress we have today. 

In this respect, the significance of the so-called gesture 
language, in view of its extreme poverty and limitations, is 
negligible. Properly speaking, this is not a language, and 
not even a linguistic substitute that could in one way or 
another replace spoken language, but an auxiliary means of 
extremely limited possibilities to which man sometimes resorts 
to emphasize this or that point in his speech. Gesture lan¬ 
guage and spoken language are just as incomparable as are 
the primitive wooden hoe and the modern caterpillar tractor 
with its five-furrow plough or tractor row drill. 

3. Apparently, you are primarily interested in the deaf- 
mutes, and only secondarily in problems of linguistics. Evident¬ 
ly, it was precisely this circumstance that prompted you 
to' put a number of questions to me. Well, if you insist, 

I am not averse to granting your request. How do matters 
stand with regard to deaf-mutes? Do they possess the faculty 
of thinking? Do thoughts arise with them? Yes, they posses 
the faculty of thinking and thoughts arise with them Clearly, 
since deaf-mutes are deprived of the faculty of s^ch, 
their thoughts cannot arise on the. basis of linguistic material. 
Can this be taken to mean that the thoughts of deaf-mutes 
are naked, are not connected with the -«standards of na- 

ture» (N. Y. Marr’s expression)? No, it cannot. The thoughts 
of deaf-mutes arise and can exist only on the basis of 
the images, sensations and conceptions they form in every¬ 
day life on the objects of the outside world and their rela¬ 
tions among themselves, thanks to the senses of sight, of 
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touch, taste, and smell. Apart from these images, sensations 
and conceptions, thought is empty, is deprived of all content, 
that is, it does not exist. 


July 22, 1950 

Pravda, August 2, 1950 
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To Comrade A. Kholopov 


I have received your letter. 

Pressure of work has somewhat delayed my reply. 

Your letter tacitly proceeds from two premises: from the 
premise that it is permissible to quote the work of this or 
that author apart from the historical period of which the 
quotation treats, and secondly, from the premise that this 
or that conclusion or formula of Marxism, derived as a result 
of studying one of the periods of historical development, 
holds good for all periods of development and therefore must 
remain invariable. 

I must say that both these premises are deeply mistaken. 


A few examples. 

1. In the forties of the past century when there was no 
monopoly capitalism as yet, when capitalism was developing 
more or less smoothly along an ascending line, spreading to 
new territories it had not yet occupied, and the law of uneven 
development could not yet fully operate, Marx and Engels 
concluded that a socialist revolution could not be victorious 
in one particular country, that it could be victorious only as 
a result of a joint blow in all, or in most, civilized countries. 
This conclusion subsequently became a guiding principle for 

However, at the beginning of the twentieth centimy, es- 
^^r to everyone that pre-monopoly capitalism had 
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country taken separately, that the simultaneous victory of the 
socialist revolution in all countries, or in a majority of 
civilized countries, was impossible owing to the uneven 
maturing of the revolution in those countries, that the old 
formula of Marx and Engels no longer corresponded to the 
new historical conditions. 

It is evident that here we have two different conclusions 
on the question of the victory of socialism, which not only 
contradict, but exclude each other. 

Some textualists and Talmudists who quote mechanically 
without delving into the essence of the matter, and apart 
from historical conditions, may say that one of these conclu¬ 
sions should be discarded as being absolutely incorrect, while 
the other conclusion, as the absolutely correct one, should 
be applied to all periods of development. Marxists, however, 
cannot but know that the textualists and Talmudists are 
mistaken; they cannot but know that both of these conclu¬ 
sions are correct, though not absolutely, each being correct 
for its own time: Marx’s and Engels’ conclusion — for the 
period of pre-monopoly capitalism; and Lenin’s conclusion 
— for the period of monopoly capitalism. 

2. Engels in his Anii-Duhring said that after the victory 
of the socialist revolution, the state is bound to wither away. 
On these grounds, after the victory of the socialist revolution 
in our country, textualists and Talmudists in our Party began 
demanding that the Party should take steps to ensure the 
speedy withering away of our state, to disband state organs, 
to give up a standing army. 

However, the study of the world situation of our time led 
Soviet Marxists to the conclusion that in the conditions of 
capitalist encirclement, when the socialist revolution has been 
victorious only in one country, and capitalism reigns in all 
other countries, the land of the victorious revolution should 
not weaken, but in every way strengthen its state, state 
organs, intelligence organs and army, if that land does not 
want to be crushed by the capitalist encirclement. Russian 
Marxists came to the conclusion that Engels’ formula has in 
view the victory of socialism in all, or in most, countries, 
that it cannot be applied in the case where socialism is victor¬ 
ious in one country taken separately and capitalism reigns 
in all the other countries. 

Evidently, we have here two different formulas regarding 

the destiny of the socialist state, each formula excluding the 
other. 



The textualists and Talmudists may say that this circum¬ 
stance creates an intolerable situation, that one of these 
formulas must be discarded as being absolutely erroneous, 
and the other — as the absolutely correct one — must be ap¬ 
plied to all periods of development of the socialist state. 
Marxists, however, cannot but know that the textualists and 
Talmudists are mistaken, for both these formulas axe correct, 
though not absolutely, each being correct for its time: the 
formula of Soviet Marxists — for the period of the victory 
of socialism in one or several countries; and the formula of 
Engels — for the period when the consecutive victory of 
socialism in separate countries will lead to the victory of 
socialism in the majority of countries and when the necessary 
conditions will thus have been created for the application 
of Engels’ formula. 

The number of such examples could be multiplied. 

The same must be said of the two different formulas on 


the question of language, taken from various works of Stalin 
and cited by Comrade Kholopov in his letter. 

Comrade Kholopov refers to Stalin’s work Concerning 
Marxism in Linguistics, where the conclusion is drawn that, 
as a result of the crossing, say, of two languages, one of them 
usually emerges victorious, while the other dies away, that, 
consequently, crossing does not produce some new, third 
language, but preserves one of the languages. He refers 
further to another conclusion, taken from Stalin’s report to 
the Sixteenth Congress of the C.P.S.U. (B.), where it is said 
that in the period of the victory of socialism on a world 
scale, when socialism is consolidated and becomes part of 
every-day life, national languages will inevitably merge into 
one common language which, of course, will be neither Great 
Russian nor German, but something new. Comparing these 
two formulas and seeing that, far from coinciding, they ex¬ 
clude each other, Comrade Kholopov falls into despair -From 
vour article,- he writes in his letter, -I understood that the 
crossing of languages can never produce some new language, 
whereas, prior to your article I was firmly convinced, in 
conformity with your speech at the Sixteeenth Congress of 
the C.P.S.U.(B.), that under communism, languages would 

merge into one common language.- 

Evidently, having discovered a contradiction 

these two formulas and being deeply convinced that the 
contradiction must be removed, Comrade Kholopov consider 
it necessary to get rid of one of these formulas as incorrect 
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and to clutch at - the other as being correct for all periods 
and countries; but which formula to clutch at — he does 
not know. The result is something in the nature of a hope¬ 
less situation. Comrade Kholopov does not even suspect that 
both formulas can be correct — each for its own time. 

That is always the case with textualists and Talmudists 
who do not delve into the essence of the matter, quote 
mechanically and irrespective of the historical conditions of 
which the quotations treat, and invariably find themselves 
in a hopeless situation. 

Yet if one examines the essence of the matter, there are 
no grounds for considering the situation hopeless. The fact 
is that Stalin’s pamphlet Concerning Marxism in Linguistics, 
and Stalin’s speech at the Sixteenth Party Congress, refer 
to two entirely different epochs, owing to which the formulas, 
too, prove to be different. 

The formula given by Stalin in his pamphlet, in the 
part where it speaks of the crossing of languages, refers to 
the epoch prior to the victory of socialism on a world scale, 
when the exploiting classes are the dominant power in the 
world; when national and colonial oppression remains in 
force; when national isolation and mutual distrust among 
nations are consolidated by differences between states; when, 
as yet, there is no national equality of rights; when the cros¬ 
sing of languages takes place as a struggle for the domina¬ 
tion of one of the languages; when the conditions necessary 
for the peaceful and friendly co-operation of nations and 
languages are as yet lacking; when it is not the co-operation 
and mutual enrichment of languages that are on the order 
of the day, but the assimilation of some and the victory of 
other languages. It is clear that in such conditions there can 
be only victorious and defeated languages. It is precisely these 
conditions that Stalin’s formula has in view when it says 
that Ihe crossing, say, of two languages, results not in the 
formation of a new language, but in the victory of one 
of the languages and the defeat of the other. 

As regards the other formula by Stalin, taken from his 
speech at the Sixteenth Party Congress, in the part that 
touches on the merging of languages into one common 
language, it has in view another epoch, namely, the epoch 
after the victory of socialism on a world scale, when world 
Imperialism no longer exists; when the exploiting classes are 
overthrown and national and colonial oppression is eradicated* 
when national isolation and mutual distrust among na- 
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tions is repalced by mutual confidence and rapprochement 
between nations; when national equality has been put into 
practice; when the policy of suppressing and assimilating 
languages is abolished; when the co-operation of nations has 
been established, and it is possible for national languages 
freely to enrich one another through their co-operation. It 
is clear that in these conditions there can be no question of 
the suppression and defeat of some languages, and the victory 
of others. Here we shall have not two languages, one of 
whdch is to suffer defeat, while the other is to emerge from 
the struggle victorious, but hundreds of national languages, 
out of which, as a result of a prolonged economic, political 
and cultural co-operation of nations, there will first appear 
most enriched unified zonal languages, and subsequently the 
zonal languages will merge into a single international 
language, which, of course, will be neither German, nor 
Russian, nor English, but a new language that has absorbed 
the best elements of the national and zonal languages. 

Consequently, the two different formulas correspond to 
two different epochs in the development of society, and pre¬ 
cisely 'because they correspond to them, both formulas are 

correct — each for its epoch. 

To demand that these formulas should not be at variance 
with each other, that they should not exclude each other, is 
just as absurd as it would be to demand that the epoch 
of the domination of capitalism should not be at variance 
with the epoch of the domination of socialism, that socialism 

and capitalism should not exclude each other. 

The textualists and Talmudists regard Marxism and sepa^ 
rate conclusions and formulas of Marxism as a collection 
of dogmas, which ^<nevev» change, notwithstanchng changes 
in the conditions of the development of society. They b^eve 
that if they learn these conclusions and formulas by heart 
and start citing them at random, they will be able to solve 
any problem, reckoning that the memorized conclusions and 

oSTs^ons in life. But this can be the conviction only of 

K ream ot coBduslona and formulae of 

Marxism but do not understand their meaning. ^ 
^^^Srxism is 

Sfop^rei^d and ^cploitedmasses, the science of the victory 
of sSsm in all countries, the science of building commun- 
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ist society. As a science, Marxism cannot stand still, it 
develops and is perfected. In its development, Marxism cannot 
but be enriched by new experience, new knowledge — 
consequently some of its formulas and conclusions cannot 
but change in the course of time, cannot but be replaced by 
new formulas and conclusions, corresponding to the new 
historical tasks. Marxism does not recognize invariable conclu¬ 
sions and formulas, obligatory for all epochs and periods. 
Marxism is the enemy of all dogmatism. 


July 28. 1950 

Praiyda, August 2, 1950 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF SOCIALISM 

IN THE U.S.S.R. 


To the Participants in the Economic Discussion 


REMARKS 

ON ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 
CONNECTED WITH THE NOVEMBER 1951 

DISCUSSION 


I have received all the materials on the economic discias- 
sion arranged to assess the draft textbook on political econ¬ 
omy. The material received includes the -^Proposals for 
the Improvement of the Draft Textbook on Political Econ¬ 
omy,»- ^Proposals for the Elimination of Mistakes and 
Inaccuracies» in the draft, and the K^Memorandtim on Dis¬ 
puted Issues.^ 

On all these materials, as well as on the draft text¬ 
book, I consider it necessary to make the following remarks. 


1. CHARACTER OF ECONOMIC LAWS UNDER 

SOCIALISM 

Some comrades deny the objective character of laws 
of science, and of the laws of political economy particu¬ 
larly, under socialism. They deny that the laws of politi¬ 
cal economy reflect law-governed process^ which operate 
independently of the will of man. They ^lieve that in view 
of the specific role assigned to the Soviet state by history, 
the Soviet state and its leaders can abolish existing laws 
of political economy and can -«form,» x<create,» new laws. 
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These comrades are profondly mistaken. It is evident 
that they confuse laws of science, which reflect objective 
processes in nature or society, processes which take place 
independently of the will of man, with the laws which are 
issued by governments, which are made by the will of 
man, and which have only juridical validity. But they must 
not be confused. 

Marxism regards laws of science—whether they be laws 
of natural science or laws of political economy—as the re¬ 
flection of objective processes which take place indepen¬ 
dently of the will of man. Man may discover these laws, get 
to know them, study them, reckon with them in his acti¬ 
vities and utilize them in the interests of society, but he 
cannot change or abolish them. Still less can he form or 
create new laws of science. 

Does this mean, for instance, that the results of the 
action of the laws of nature, the results of the action of 
the forces of nature, are generally inavertible, that the 
destructive action of the forces of nature always and 
everywhere proceeds with an elemental and inexorable power 
that does not yield to the influence of man? No, it does not. 
Leaving aside astronomical, geological and other similar pro¬ 
cesses, which, even if he has come to know the laws of 


their development, man really is powerless to influence, in 
many other cases man is very far from powerless, in the 
sense of being able to influence the processes of nature. 
In all such cases, having come to know the laws of nature, 


reckoning with them and relying on them, and intelligently 


applying and utilizing them, man can restrict their sphere 


of action, and can impart a different direction to the 


destructive forces of nature and convert them to the use 


of society. 

To take one of numerous examples. In olden times 
the overflow of big rivers, flood, and the resulting de¬ 
struction of homes and crops, was considered an inavertible 
calamity, against which man was powerless. But with the 
lapse of time and the development of human knowledge, 
when man had learned to build dams and hydro-power sta¬ 
tions, it became possible to protect society from the calamity 
of flood which had formerly seemed to be inavertible. More, 
man learned to curb the destructive forces of nature, to 
harness them, so to speak, to convert the force of water to 
the use of society and to utilize it for the irrigation of fields 
and the generation of power. 
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Does this mean that man has thereby abolished laws 
of nature, laws of science, and has created new laws of 
nature, new laws of science? No, it does not. The fact is 
that all this procedure of averting the action of the de¬ 
structive forces of water and of utilizing them in the in¬ 
terests of society takes place without any violation, altera¬ 
tion or abolition of scientific laws or the creation of new 
scientific laws. On the contrary, all this procedure is effected 
in precise conformity with the laws of nature and the laws 
of science, since any violation, even the slightest, of the 
laws of nature would only upset matters and render the 
procedure futile. 

The same must be said of the laws of economic develop¬ 
ment, the laws of political economy—whether in the period 
of capitalism or in the period of socialism. Here, too, the 
laws of economic development, as in the case of natural 
science, are objective laws, reflecting processes of economic 
development which take place independently of the will 
of man. Man may discover these laws, get to know them 
and, relying upon them, utilize them in the interests of 
society, impart a different direction to the destructive action 
of some of the laws, restrict their sphere of action, and 
allow fuller scope to other laws that are forcing their way 
to the forefront; but he cannot destroy them or create 
new economic laws. 


One of the distinguishing features of political ^ economy 
is that its laws, unlike those of natural science, are imperma¬ 
nent, that they, or at least the majority of them, operate 
for a definite historical period, after which they place 

to new laws. However, these laws are not abolished, but lose 
their validity owing to the new economic conditions and 
depart from the scene in order to give place to new laws, 
laws which are not created by the will of man, ^but w ic 
arise from the new economic conditions. 

Reference is made to Engels’ Anti-Duhnng, to his for¬ 
mula which says that, with the abolition of 

control of his means of production, that he wiU be 

the «mastlv» of his social life. Engels calls this freedom 
..appreciation of necessity.- And what can this ..appreciation 
of necessity- mean? It means that, having come to know 
objective laws (..necessity-), man will apply them with fu 
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consciousness in the interests of society. That is why Engels 
says in the same book: 

<^The laws of his own social activity, which have hither¬ 
to confronted him as extraneous laws of nature dominating 
him, will then be applied by man with complete understand¬ 
ing, and hence will 1^ dominated by man.» 

As we see, Engels' formula does not speak at all in 
favour of those who think that under socialism economic 
laws can be abolished and new ones created. On the contrary, 
it demands, not the abolition, but the understanding of econ¬ 
omic laws and their intelligent application. 

It is said that economic laws are elemental in character, 
that their action is inavertible and that society is powerless 
against them. That is not true. It is making a fetish of 
laws, and oneself the slave of laws. It has been demonstrated 
that society is not powerless against laws, that, having come 
to know economic laws and relying upon them, society can 
restrict their sphere of action, utilize them in the interests 
of society and -«harness» them, just as in the case of the 
forces of nature and their laws, just as in the case of 
the overflow of big rivers cited in illustration above. 

Reference is made to the specific role of Soviet gov¬ 
ernment in building socialism, which allegedly enables it 
to abolish existing laws of economic development and to 
-«form» new ones. That also is untrue. 

The specific role of Soviet government was due to two 
circumstances: first, that what Soviet government had to 
do was not to replace one form of exploitation by another, 
as was the case in earlier revolutions, but to abolish exploi¬ 
tation altogether; second, that in view of the absence in the 
country of any ready-made rudiments of a socialist economy, 
it had to create new, socialist forms of economy, ^<starting 
from scratch,» so to speak. 

That was undoubtedly a difficult, complex and unprec¬ 
edented task. Nevertheless, the Soviet government ac¬ 
complished this task with credit. But it accomplished it not 
because it supposedly destroyed the existing economic laws 
and -«formed» new ones, but only because it relied on the 
economic law that the relations of production must neces¬ 
sarily conform with the character of the productive forces. 
The productive forces of our country, especially in industry, 
were social in character, the form of ownership, on the other 
hand, was private, capitalistic. Relying on the economic law 
that the relations of production must necessarily conform 
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with the character of the productive forces, the Soviet go¬ 
vernment socialized the means of production, made them 
the property of the whole people, and thereby abolished 
the exploiting system and created socialist forms of econ¬ 
omy. Had it not been for this law, and had the Soviet go¬ 
vernment not relied upon it, it could not have accomplished 
its mission. 

The economic law that the relations of production must 
necessarily conform with the character of the productive 
forces has long been forcing its way to the forefront in the 
capitalist countries. If it has failed so far to force its way 
into the open, it is because it is encountering powerful re¬ 
sistance on the part of obsolescent forces of society. Here 
we have another distinguishing feature of economic laws. 
Unlike the laws of natural science, where the discovery 
and application of a new law proceeds more or less smoothly, 
the discovery and application of a new law in the economic field, 
affecting as it does the interests of obsolescent forces of society, 
meets with the most powerful resistance on their part, A force, a 
social force, capable of overcoming this resistance, is therefore 
necessary. In our country, such a force was the alliance of 
the working class and the peasantry, who represented the 
overwhelming majority of society. There is no such force yet 
in other, capitalist countries. This explains the secret why 
the Soviet government was able to smash the old forces of 
society, and why in our country the economic law that the 
relations of production must necessarily conform with the 
character of the productive forces received full scope. 

It is said that the necessity for balanced (proportionate) 
development of the national economy in our country enables 
the Soviet government to abolish existing economic laws and 
to create new ones. That is absolutely untrue. Our yearly 
and five-yearly plans must not be confused with the objective 
economic law of balanced, proportionate development of the 
national economy. The law of balanced development of the 
national economy arose in opposition to the law of competi¬ 
tion and anarchy of production under capitalism. It arose 
from the socialization of the means of production, after the 
law of competition and anarchy of production had lost its 
validity. It became operative because a socialist economy 
can be conducted only on the basis of the economic law of 
balanced development of the national economy. That means 
that the law of balanced development of the national economy 
makes it possible for our planning bodies to plan social pro- 
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duction correctly. But possibility must not be confused with 
actuality. They are two different things. In order to turn 
the possibility into actuality, it is necessary to study this 
economic law, to master it, to learn to apply it with full 
understanding, and to compile such plans as fully reflect the 
requirements of this law. It cannot be said that the require¬ 
ments of this economic law are fully reflected by our yearly 
and five-yearly plans. 

It is said that some of the economic laws operating in 
our country under socialism, including the law of value, 
have been ^transformed,» or even -(^radically transformed, 
on the basis of planned economy. That is likewise untrue. 
Laws cannot be ■«transformed,>^ still less ■c<radically» tranfor- 
med. If they can be transformed, then they can be abolished 
and replaced by other laws. The thesis that laws can be 
^transformed» is a relic of the incorrect formula that laws 
can be «abolished» or «formed.» Although the formula that 
economic laws can be transformed has already been current 
in our country for a long time, it must be abandoned for 
the sake of accuracy. The sphere of action of this or that 
economic law may be restricted, its destructive action—that 
is, of course, if it is liable to be destructive-may be averted, 
but it cannot be -«transformed» or -«abolished.» 

Consequently, when we speak of -«subjugating>v natural 
forces or economic forces, of -<<dominating>^ them, etc., this 
does not mean that man can -«abolish» or ^<form» scientific 
laws. On the contrary, it only means that man can discover 
laws, get to know them and master them, learn to apply 
them with full understanding, utilize them in the interests 
of society, and thus subjugate them, secure mastery over 

them. . 

Hence, the laws of political economy under socialism 
are objective laws, which reflect the fact that the processes 
of economic life are law-governed and operate independently 
of our will. People who deny this postulate are in point of 
fact denying science, and, by denying science, they are 
denying all possibility of prognostication—and, consequently, 
are denying the possibility of directing economic activity. 

It may be said that all this is correct and generally 
known; but that there is nothing new in it, and that it 
is therefore not worth spending time reiterating generally- 
known truths. Of course, there really is nothing new in this; 
but it would be a mistake to think that it is not worth 
spending time reiterating certain truths that are well known 
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to US. The fact is that we, the leading core, are joined 
every year by thousands of new and young forces who are 
ardently desirous of assisting us and ardently desirous of 
proving their worth, but who do not possess an adequate 
Marxist education, are unfamiliar with many truths that 
are well known to us, and are therefore compelled to grope 
in the darkness. They are staggered by the colossal achieve¬ 
ments of Soviet government, they are dazzled by the extraor¬ 
dinary successes of the Soviet system, and they begin to 
imagine that Soviet government can -wdo anything,»• that 
^nothing is beyond it,»- that it can abolish scientific laws and 
form new ones. What are we to do with these comrades? 
How are we to educate them in Marxism-Leninism? I think 
that systematic reiteration and patient explanation of so- 
called -c<generally-known» truths is one of the best methods 
of educating these comrades in Marxism. 

2. COMMODITY PRODUCTION UNDER 

SOCIALISM 

Certain comrades affirm that the Party acted wrongly 
in preserving commodity production after it had assumed 
power and nationalized the means of production in our 
country. They consider that the Party should have ban¬ 
ished commodity production there and then. In this con¬ 
nection they cite Engels, who says: 

«The seizure of the means of production by society 
puts an end to commodity production, and therewith to 
the domination of the product over the producer.^ (See 
Anti-Dilhring). 

These comrades are profoundly mistaken. 

Let us examine Engels’ formula, Engels’ formula can¬ 
not be considered fully clear and precise, because it does 
not indicate whether it is referring to the seizure by so¬ 
ciety of all or only part of the means of production, that 
is, whether all or only part of the means of production 
are converted into public property. Hence, this formula of 

Engels’ may be understood either way. ^ 

Elsewhere in Anti-Duhring Engels speaks of mastering 
«all the means of production,» of taking possession of ^all 
means of production.» Hence, in this formula Engels has 
in mind the nationalization not of part, but of all the me^ 
of production, that is, the conversion into public property 
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of the means of production not only of industry, but also 
of agriculture. 

It follows from this that Engels has in mind coun¬ 
tries where capitalism and the concentration of production 
have advanced far enough both in industry and in agriculture 
to permit the expropriation of all the means of production 
in the country and their conversion into public property. 
Engels, consequently, considers that in such countries, pa¬ 
rallel with the socialization of all the means of production, 
commodity production should be put an end to. And that, 

of course, is correct. 

There was only one such country at the close of the 
last century, when Anti-DUhring was published—Britain. 
There the development of capitalism and the concentration 
of production both in industry and in agriculture had reached 
such a point that it would have been possible, in the event 
of the assumption of power by the proletariat, to convert 
all the country’s means of production into public property 
and to put an end to commodity production. 

I leave aside in this instance the question of the impor¬ 
tance of foreign trade to Britain and the vast part it plays 
in her national economy. I think that only after an inve¬ 
stigation of this question can it be finally decided what 
would be the future of commodity production in Britain after 
the proletariat had assumed power and all the means of pro¬ 
duction had been nationalized. 

However, not only at the close of the last century, but 
today too, no country has attained such a degree of de¬ 
velopment of capitalism and concentration of production in 
agriculture as is to be observed in Britain. As to the other 
countries, notwithstanding the development of capitalism in 
the countryside, they still have a fairly numerous class of 
small and medium rural owner-producers, whose future would 
have to be decided if the proletariat should assume power. 

But here is a question: what are the proletariat and its 
party to do in countries, ours being a case in point, where 
the conditions are favourable for the assumption of power 
by the proletariat and the overthrow of capitalism, where 
capitalism has so concentrated the means of production in 
industry that they may be expropriated and made the property 
of society, but where agriculture, notwithstanding the growth 
of capitalism is divided up among numerous small and me¬ 
dium owner-producers to such an extent as to make it 
impossible to consider the expropriation of these producers? 
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To this question Engels’ formula does not furnish an 
answer. Incidentally, it was not supposed to furnish an answer 

question, namely, what 

production after all the 
means of production had been socialized. 

And so, what is to be done if not all, but only part of 
the means of production have been socialized, yet the condi¬ 
tions are favourable for the assumption of power by the 
proletariat-should the proletariat assume power and should 
commodity production be abolished immediately after this? 

We cannot, of course, consider an answer the opinion of 
certain half-baked Marxists who believe that under such 
conditions the thing to do is to refrain from taking power 
and to wait until capitalism has succeeded in ruining the 
millions of small and medium producers and converting them 
into farm labourers and in concentrating the means of pro¬ 
duction in agriculture, and that only after this would it be 
possible to consider the assumption of power by the proletariat 
and the socialization of all the means of production. Natu- 
rally, this is a «solution)-> which Marxists cannot accept if 
they do not want to disgrace themselves completely. 

an answer the opinion of other 
half-baked Marxists, who think that the thing to do would 
be to assume power and to expropriate the small and medium 
rural producers and to socialize their means of production, 
Marxists cannot adopt this senseless and criminal course 
either, because it would destroy all chances of victory for 
the socialist revolution, and would throw the peasantry into 
the camp of the enemies of the proletariat for a long time. 

The answer to this question was given by Lenin in his 

writings on the «tax in kind>-> and in his celebrated -«oo-opera- 
tive plan» 

Lenin’s answer may be briefly summed up as follows: 

a) Favourable conditions for the assumption of power 
should not be missed—the proletariat should assume power 
without waiting until capitalism succeeded in ruining the 
millions of small and medium individual producers; 

b) The means of production in industry should be ex¬ 
propriated and converted into public property; 

c) As to the small and medium individual producers, 
they should be gradually united in producers’ co-operatives, 
i.e., in large agricultural enterprises, collective farms; 

d) Industry should be developed to the utmost and the 
collective farms should be placed on the modern technical 
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basis of large-scale production, not expropriating them but 

w the contrary generously supplying them with first-class 
tractors and other machines; 

e) In order to ensure an economic bond between town 
and^ country, between industry and agriculture, commodity 
production (exchange through purchase and sale) should be 
preserved for a certain period, it being the form of economic 
tie with the town which is alone acceptable to the peasants, 
tod Soviet trade-state, co-operative, and collective-’ 

^ developed to the full and the capitalists 
of all types and descriptions ousted from trading activity. 

The history of socialist construction in our country has 
shovm that this path of development, mapped out by Lenin 
has fully justified itself. ^ 

There can be no doubt that in the case of all capitalist 
countries with a more or less numerous class of small and 
medium producers, this path of development is the only 
possible and expedient one for the victory of socialism 

It is said that commodity production must lead,' is bound 
to lead, to capitalism all the same, under all conditions That 
^ not true Not always and not under all conditions! Com- 
modity production must not be identified with capitalist pro- 
duction. They are two different things. Capitalist production 
IS the highest form of commodity production. Commodity 
production leads to capitalism only if there is private 
ownership of the means of production, if labour power appears 
in the market as a commodity which can be bought by the 
capitalist and exploited in the process of production, and 
tf, consequently, the system of exploitation of wageworkers 
^ capitalists exists in the country. Capitalist production 
begins when the means of production are concentrated in pri¬ 
vate hands, and when the workers are bereft of means of 
production and are compelled to sell their labouT power 

as a commodity. Without this there is no such thing as 
capitalist production. ® 


Well, and what is to be done if the conditions for the 
conversion of commodity production into capitalist pro- 
nrw” do not exist if the means of production are no longer 
no W if the system of wage labour 

anH i" "O a commodity, 

and If the system of exploitation has long been abolished-can 

to oaouav® commodity production will lead 

Yet ours is precisely 

such a society, a society where private ownership of the 
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means of production, the system of wage labour, and the 
system of exploitation have long ceased to exist. 

Commodity production must not be regarded as some¬ 
thing sufficient unto itself, something independent of the 
surrounding economic conditions. Commodity production is 
older than capitalist production. It existed in slave-owning 
society, and served it, but did not lead to capitalism. It existed 
in feudal society and served it, yet, although it prepared 
some of the conditions for capitalist production, it did not 
lead to capitalism. Why then, one asks, cannot commodity 
production similarly serve our socialist society for a certain 
period without leading to capitalism, bearing in mind that 
in our country commodity production is not so boundless 
and all-embracing as it is under capitalist conditions, being 
confined within strict bounds thanks to such decisive economic 
conditions as social ownership of the means of production, the 
abolition of the system of wage labour, and the elimination 


of the system of exploitation? 

It is said that, since the domination of social owner¬ 
ship of the means of production has been established in our 
country, and the system of wage labour and exploitation 
has been abolished, commodity production has lost all 
meaning and should therefore be done away with. 

That is also untrue. Today there are two basic 
of socialist production in our country: state, or publicly- 
owned production, and collective-farm production, whicn 

cannot be said to be publicly owned In 

prises, the means of production and the product of produc 

tion are national property. In the collective 

the means of production (land, machines) do belong to me 

state, the product of production is the f 

the collective farms in perpetual tenure is used by ^ th^^^ 

virtually as their own property, m spite of t 

they cannot sell, buy, lease or of the 

producf of th. state enterprlsos, white .«><%, 

Mllective farms, being their P';^''^’ “ to aliete 

by them. But the 'fwo™ o? »mmodlties. in 

^chSS: rSh' h| de^e to S”PjtiVorrS‘nS 
tS o1“er' e^nSSTtellSon with the town except the com- 
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modity relation—exchange through purchase and sale. Because 
of this, commodity production and trade are as much a 
necessity with us today as they were thirty years ago, say, 
when Lenin spoke of the necessity of developing trade to the 
utmost. 

Of course, when instead of the two basic production 
sectors, the state sector and the collective-farm sector, there 
will be only one all-embracing production sector, with the 
right to dispose of all the consumer goods produced in the 
country, commodity circulation, with its <^money economy,>■> 
will disappear, as being an unnecessary element in the na¬ 
tional economy. But so long as this is not the case, so long 
as the two basic production sectors remain, commodity pro¬ 
duction and commodity circulation must remain in force, as a 
necessary and very useful element in our system of national 
economy. How the formation of a single and united sector 
will come about, whether simply by the swallowing up of 
the collective-farm sector by the state sector—which is hardly 
likely (because that would be looked upon as the expro¬ 
priation of the collective farms)—or by the setting up of a 
single national economic body (comprising representatives of 
state industry and of the collective farms), with the right at 
first to keep account of all consumer product in the country, 
and eventually also to distribute it, by way, say, of products- 
exchange—is a special question which requires separate 
discussion. 

^ Consequently, our commodity production is not of the 
ordinary type, but is a special kind of commodity production, 
commodity production without capitalists, which is concerned 
mainly with the goods of associated socialist producers (the state, 
the collecUve farms, the co-operatives), the sphere of action 
of which is confined to items of personal consumption, which 
obviously cannot possibly develop into capitalist production, and 
which, together with its «money economy,» is designed to serve 
the development and consolidation of socialist production. 

Absolutely mistaken, therefore, are those comrades who 
allege that, since socialist society has not abolished commodity 
forms of production, we are bound to have the reappearance 
of all the economic categories characteristic of capitalism: 
labour power as a commodity, surplus value, capital, capitalist 
profit, the average rate of profit, etc. These comrades confuse 
commodity production with capitalist production, and believe 
that once there is commodity production there must also be 
capitalist production. They do not realize that our commodity 
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production radically differs from commodity production under 
capitalism. 

More, I think that we must also discard certain other 
concepts taken from Marx’s Capital—where Marx was 
concerned with an analysis of capitalism—and artificially 

pasted on to our socialist relations. I am referring to such 
concepts, among others, as -^necessary^ and «surplus» labour, 
■'meoessaryvv and ■«surplus» product, «necessary»- and -«surplus>»‘ 
time. Marx analyzed capitalism in order to elucidate the sourse 
of exploitation of the working class—surplus value—and to 
arm the working class, which was bereft of means of pro¬ 
duction, with an intellectual weapon for the overthrow of ca¬ 
pitalism. It is natural that Marx used concepts (categories) 
which fully corresponded to capitalist relations. But it is strange, 
to say the least, to use these concepts now, when the working 
class is not only not bereft of power and means of production, 
but, on the contrary, is in possession of the power and 
controls the means of production. Talk of labour power being 
a commodity, and of -(<hiring» of workers sounds rather absurd 
now, under our system; as though the working class, which 
possesses means of production, hires itself and sells its labour 
power to itself. It is just as strange to speak now of «necessary>*' 
and ^<surplus» labour: as though, under our conditions, the 
labour contributed by the workers to society for the extension 
of production, the promotion of education and public health, 
the organization of defence, etc., is not just as necessary to 
the working class, now in power, as the labour expended 
to supply the personal needs of the worker and his family. 

It should be remarked that in his Critique of the Gotha 
Program^ where it is no longer capitalism that he is investiga¬ 
ting, but, among other things, the first phase of communist 
society, Marx recognizes labour contributed to society for 
extension of production, for education and public health, for 
administrative expenses, for building up reserves, etc., to ^ 
just as necessary as the labour expended to supply the 
consumption requirements of the working class. 

I think that our economists should put an end to this 
incongruity between the old concepts and the new state of 
affairs in our socialist country, by replacing the old concepts 
with new ones that correspond to the new situation. 

We could tolerate this incongruity for a certain period, 
but the time has come to put an end to it. 
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3. THE LAW OF VALUE UNDER SOCIALISM 

It is sometimes asked whether the law of value exists and 
operates in our country, under the socialist system. 

Yes, it does exist and does operate. Wherever commod¬ 
ities and commodity production exist, there the law of value 
must also exist. 

In our country, the sphere of operation of the law of 
value extends, first of all, to commodity circulation, to the 
exchange of commodities through purchase and sale, the 
exchange, chiefly, of articles of personal consumption. Here, 
in this sphere, the law of value preserves, within certain 
limits, of course, the function of a regulator. 

But the operation of the law of value is not confined 
to the sphere of commodity circulation. It also extends to 
production. True, the law of value has no regulating function 
in our socialist production, but it nevertheless influences pro¬ 
duction, and this fact cannot be ignored when directing pro¬ 
duction. As a matter of fact, consumer goods, which are 
needed to compensate the labour power expended in the 
process of production, are produced and realized in our 
country as commodities coming under the operation of the 
law of value. It is precisely here that the law of value 
exercises its influence on production. In this connection, such 
things as cost accounting and profitableness, production costs, 
prices, etc., are of actual importance in our enterprises. 
Consequently, our enterprises cannot, and must not, function 
without taking the law of value into account. 

Is this a good thing? It is not a bad thing. Under present 
conditions, it really is not a bad thing, since it trains our 
business executives to conduct production on rational lines 
and disciplines them. It is not a bad thing because it teaches 
our executives to count production magnitudes, to count them 
accurately, and also to calculate the real things in production 
precisely, and not to talk nonsense about -«approximate figu¬ 
res,» spun out of thin air. It is not a bad thing because it 
teaches our executives to look for, find and utilize hidden 
reserves latent in production, and not to trample them 
underfoot. It is not a bad thing because it teaches our 
executives systematically to improve methods of production 
to lower production costs, to practice cost accounting, and to 
make their enterprises pay. It is a good practical school 



which accelerates the development of our executive personnel 
and their growth into genuine leaders of socialist production 
at the present stage of development. 

The trouble is not that production in our country is 
influenced by the law of value. The trouble is that our busi¬ 
ness executives and planners, with few exceptions, are 
poorly acquainted with the operations of the law of value, 
do not study them, and are unable to take account of them 
in their computations. This, in fact, explains the confusion 
that still reigns in the sphere of price-fixing policy. Here 
is one of many examples. Some time ago it was decided 
to adjust the prices of cotton and grain in the interest of 
cotton growing, to establish more accurate prices for graiA 
sold to the cotton growers, and to raise the prices of cotton 
delivered to the state. Our business executives and planners 
submitted a proposal on this score which could not but 
astound the members of the Central Committee, since it 
suggested fixing the price of a ton of grain at practically 
the same level as a ton of cotton, and, moreover, the price 
of a ton of grain was taken as equivalent to that of a ton of 
baked bread. In reply to the remarks of members of the 
Central Committee that the price of a ton of bread must 
be higher than that of a ton of grain, because of the additional 
expense of milling and baking, and that cotton was generally 
much dearer than grain, as was also borne out by their 
prices in the world market, the authors of the proposal 
could find nothing coherent to say. The Central Commit¬ 
tee was therefore obliged to take the matter into its own 
hands and to lower the prices of grain and raise the prices 
of cotton. What would have happened if the proposal of these 
comrades had received legal force? We should have ruined 
the cotton growers and would have found ourselves without 


cotton. - V 1 £ ^ 

But does this mean that the operation of the law of value 

has as much scope with us as it has under capitalism, an 

that it is the regulator of production in our country too. No, 

it does not. Actually, the sphere 

of value under our economic system is strictly h ., . 

placed within definite bounds. It has already been said tha 
the sphere of operation of commodity production is restricted 
and placed within definite bounds by our system. The same 
must be said of the sphere of operation of the law of value_ 
Undoubtedly, the fact that private o^ership of the means 
of production does not exist, and that the means of pro- 
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duction both in town and country are socialized, cannot but 
restrict the sphere of operation of the law of value and 
the extent of its influence on production. 

In this same direction operates the law of balanced 
(proportionate) development of the national economy, which 
has superseded the law of competition and anarchy of pro¬ 
duction. 

In this same direction, too, operate our yearly and five- 
yearly plans and our economic policy generally, which are 
based on the requirements of the law of balanced develop¬ 
ment of the national economy. 

The effect of all this, taken together, is that the sphere 
of operation of the law of value in our country is strictly 
limited, and that the law of value cannot under our system 
function as the regulator of production. 

This, indeed, explains the ^<striking» fact that whereas 
in our country the law of value, in spite of the steady and 
rapid expansion of our socialist production, does not lead 
to crises of overproduction, in the capitalist countries this 
same law, whose sphere of operation is very wide under 
capitalism, does lead, in spite of the low rate of expansion 
of production, to periodical crises of overproduction. 

It is said that the law of value is a permanent law, 
binding upon all periods of historical development, and that 
if it does lose its function as a regulator of exchange relations 
in the second phase of communist society, it retains at this 
phase of development its function as a regulator of the rela¬ 
tions between the various branches of production, as a regu¬ 
lator of the distribution of labour among them. 

That is quite untrue. Value, like the law of value, is a 
historical category connected with the existence of commo¬ 
dity production. With the disappearance of commodity pro¬ 
duction, value and its forms and the law of value also dis¬ 
appear. 

In the second phase of communist society, the amount 
of labour expended on the production of goods will be mea¬ 
sured not in a roundabout way, not through value and its 
forms, as is the case under commodity production, but di¬ 
rectly and immediately—by the amount of time, the number 
of hours, expended on the production of goods. As to the 
distribution of labour, its distribution among the branches of 
production will be regulated not by the law of value, 
which will have ceased to function by that time, but by the 
growth of society’s demand for goods. It will be a society in 
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which production will be regulated by the requirements of 
society, and computation of the requirements of society will 
acquire paramount importance for the planning bodies. 

Totally incorrect, too, is the assertion that under our 


present economic system, in the first phase of development 
of communist society, the law of value regulates the «pro- 
portions» of labour distributed among the various branches 
of production. 

If this were true, it would be incomprehensible why 
our light industries, which are the most profitable, are not 
being developed to the utmost, and why preference is given 
to our heavy industries, which are often less profitable, 
and sometimes altogether unprofitable. 

If this were true, it would be incomprehensible why a 
number of our heavy industry plants which are still unpro¬ 
fitable and where the labour of the worker does not yield 
the «proper returns,>■> are not closed down, and why new 
light industry plants, which would certainly be profitable and 
where the labour of the workers might yield -«big returns,»• 
are not opened. 

If this were true, it would be incomprehensible why 
workers are not transferred from plants that are less profi¬ 


table, but very necessary to our national economy, to plants 
which are more profitable—in accordance with the law of 
value, which supposedly regulates the ■«proportions»- of labour 


distributed among the branches of production. 

Obviously, if we were to follow the lead of these comra¬ 
des, we should have to cease giving primacy to the pro¬ 
duction of means of production in favour of the production 
of articles of consumption. And what would be the effect 
of ceasing to give primacy to the production of the means 
of production? The effect would be to destroy the possibility 
of the continuous expansion of our national economy, because 
the national economy cannot be continuously expanded 
without giving primacy to the production of means of pro¬ 


duction. ^ 

These comrades forget that the law of value can 

a regulator of production only under capitalism, with pnv^te 

ownership of the means of production, and competition, 

anarchy of production, and crises ^f overproduction. They 

forget that in our country the sphere of operation of the law 

of value is limited by the social ownership of the means of 

production, and by the law of balanced 

Ltional economy, and is consequently also limited by our 
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yearly and five-yearly plans, which are an approximate re¬ 
flection of the requirements of this law. 

Some comrades draw the conclusion from this that the 
law of balanced development of the national economy and 
economic planning annul the principle of profitableness of 
production. That is quite untrue. It is just the other way 
round. If profitableness is considered not from the standpoint 
of individual plants or industries, and not over a period of 
one year, but from the standpoint of the entire national 
economy and over a period of, say, ten or fifteen years, which 
is the only correct approach to the question, then the tempo¬ 
rary and unstable profitableness of some plants or industries 
is beneath all comparison with that higher form of stable 
and permanent profitableness which we get from the oper¬ 
ation of the law of balanced development of the national 
economy and from economic planning, which save us from 
periodical economic crises disruptive to the national economy 
and causing tremendous material damage to society, and 
which ensure a continuous and high rate of expansion of 
our national economy. 

In brief, there can be no doubt that under our pres¬ 
ent socialist conditions of production, the law of value cannot 
be a -«regulator of the proportions^ of labour distributed 
among the various branches of production. 


4. ABOLITION OF THE ANTITHESIS BETWEEN 
TOWN AND COUNTRY, AND BETWEEN MENTAL LABOUR 
AND PHYSICAL LABOUR, AND ELIMINATION 
OF DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN THEM 

This heading covers a number of problems which es¬ 
sentially differ from one another. I combine them in one 
section, not in order to lump them together, but solely for 
brevity of exposition. 

Abolition of the antithesis between town and country, 
between industry and agriculture, is a well-known problem 
which was discussed long ago by Marx and Engels. The 
economic basis of this antithesis is the exploitation of the 
country by the town, the expropriation of the peasantry and 
the ruin of the majority of the rural population by the whole 
course of development of industry, trade and credit under 
capitalism. Hence, the antithesis between town and country 
under capitalism must be regarded as an antagonism of inte- 
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rests. This it was that gave rise to the hostile attitude of 

the country towards the town and towards -c4ownfolk»- in 
general. 

Undoubtedly, with the abolition of capitalism and the 
exploiting system in our country, and with the consolidation 
of the socialist system, the antagonism of interests between 
town and country, between industry and agriculture, was also 
bound to disappear. And that is what happened. The im¬ 
mense assistance rendered by the socialist town, by our 
working class, to our peasantry in eliminating the landlords 
and kulaks strengthened the foundation for the alliance 
between the working class and the peasantry, while the syste¬ 
matic supply of first-class tractors and other machines to the 
peasantry and its collective farms converted the alliance 
between the working class and the peasantry into friendship 
between them. Of course, the workers and the collective-farm 
peasantry do represent two classes differing from one an¬ 
other in status. But this difference does not weaken their 
friendship in any way. On the contrary, their interests 
lie along one common line, that of strengthening the socialist 
system and attaining the victory of communism. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that not a trace remains of the former 
distrust, not to speak of the former hatred, of the country 
for the town. 

All this means that the ground for antithesis between 
town and country, between industry and agriculture, has 
already been eliminated by our present socialist system. 

This, of course, does not mean that the effect of the 
abolition of the antithesis between town and country will 
be that ^<the great towns will perish)'> (Engels, Anti-Diihring). 
Not only will the great towns not perish, but new great 
towns will appear as centres of the maximum development 
of culture, and as centres not only of large-scale industry, 
but also of the processing of agricultural produce and of 
powerful development of all branches of the food industry. 
This will facilitate the cultural progress of the nation and 
will tend to even up conditions of life in town and country. 

We have a similar situation as regards the problem of the 
abolition of the antithesis between mental and physical 
labour. This too is a well-known problem which was discus¬ 
sed by Marx and Engels long ago. The economic basis of 
the antithesis between mental and physical labour is the 
exploitation of the physical workers by the mental workers. 
Everyone is familiar with the gulf which under capitalism 
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divided the physical workers of enterprises from the mana¬ 
gerial personnel. We know that this gulf gave rise to a 
hostile attitude on the part of the workers towards ma¬ 
nagers, foremen, engineers and other members of the techni¬ 
cal staff, whom the workers regarded as their enemies. 
Naturally, with the abolition of capitalism and the exploiting 
system, the antagonism of interests between physical and 
mental labour was also bound to disappear. And it really 
has disappeared in our present socialist system. Today, the 
physical workers and the managerial personnel are not ene¬ 
mies, but comrades and friends, members of a single collective 
body of producers who are vitally interested in the progress 
and improvement of production. Not a trace remains of the 
former enmity between them. 

Of quite a different character is the problem of the 
disappearance of distinctions between town (industry) and 
country (agriculture), and between physical and mental labour. 
This problem was not discussed by the Marxist classics. 
It is a new problem, one that has been raised practically, 
by our socialist construction. 

Is this problem an imaginary one? Has it any practical 
or theoretical importance for us? No. this problem cannot be 
considered an imaginary one. On the contrary, it is for us 
a problem of the greatest seriousness. 

Take, for instance, the distinction between agriculture 
and industry. In our country it consists not only in the 
fact that the conditions of labour in agriculture differ from 
those in industry, but, mainly and chiefly, in the fact that 
whereas in industry we have public ownership of the means 
of production and of the product of industry, in agriculture 
we have not public, but group, collective-farm ownership. 
It has already been said that this fact leads to the preserva¬ 
tion of commodity circulation, and that only when this 
distinction between industry and agriculture disappears, can 
commodity production with all its attendant consequences also 
disappear. It therefore cannot be denied that the disappear¬ 
ance of this essential distinction between agriculture and 
industry must be a matter of paramount importance for us. 

The same must be said of the problem of the abolition 
of the essential distinction between mental labour and phy¬ 
sical labour. It, too, is a problem of paramount importance 
for us. Before the socialist emulation movement assumed 
mass proportions, the growth of our industry proceeded very 
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haltingly, and many comrades even suggested that the rate 
of industrial development should be retarded. This was due 
chiefly to the fact that the cultural and technical level of the 
workers was too low and lagged far behind that of the 
technical personnel. But the situation changed radically when 
the socialist emulation movement assumed a mass character. 
It was from that moment on that industry began to advance 
at accelerated speed. Why did socialist emulation assume the 
character of a mass movement? Because among the workers 
whole groups of comrades came to the fore who had not 
only mastered the minimum requirements of technical 
knowledge, but had gone further and risen to the level of 
the technical personnel; they began to correct technicians 
and engineers, to break down the existing norms as anti¬ 
quated, to introduce new and more up-to-date norms, and so 
on. What should we have had if not only isolated groups, 
but the majority of the workers had raised their cultural 
and technical level to that of the engineering and technical 
personnel? Our industry would have risen to a height unat¬ 
tainable by industry in other countries. It therefore cannot 
be denied that the abolition of the essential distinction between 
mental and physical labour by raising the cultural arid techni¬ 
cal level of the workers to that of the technical personnel 
cannot but be of paramount importance for us. 

Some comrades assert that in the course of time not 
only will the essential distinction between industry and 
agriculture, and between physical and mental labour, disap¬ 
pear, but so will all distinction between them. That is not 
true. Abolition of the essential distinction between industry 
and agriculture cannot lead to the abolition of all distinction 
between them. Some distinction, even if inessential, will 
certainly remain, owing to the difference between the condi¬ 
tions of work in industry and in agriculture. Even in industry 
the conditions of labour are not the same in all its branches; 
the oonditions of labour, for example, of coal miners differ 
from those of the workers of a mechanized shoe factory, and 
the conditions of labour of ore miners from those of engi¬ 
neering workers. If that is so, then all the more must a 
certain distinction remain between industry and agriculture. 

The same must be said of the distinction between men¬ 
tal and physical labour. The essential distinction between 
them, the difference in their cultural and technical levels, 
will certainly disappear. But some distinction, even if ines¬ 
sential, will remain, if only because the conditions of labour 
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of the managerial staffs and those of the workers are not 
identical. 

The comrades who assert the contrary do so presumably 
on the basis of the formulation given in some of my sta¬ 
tements, which speaks of the abolition of the distinction 
between industry and agriculture, and between mental and 
physical labour, without any reservation to the effect that 
what is meant is the abolition of the essential distinction, 
not of all distinction. That is exactly how the comrades 
understood my formulation, assuming that it implied the 
abolition of all distinction. But this indicates that the for¬ 
mulation was unprecise, unsatisfactory. It must be discarded 
and replaced by another formulation, one that speaks of the 
abolition of essential distinctions and the peinsistence of ines¬ 
sential distinctions between industry and agriculture, and 
between mental and physical labour. 


5. DISINTEGRATION OF THE SINGLE 
WORLD MARKET AND DEEPENING OF THE CRISIS 
OF THE WORLD CAPITALIST SYSTEM 

The disintegration of the single, all-embracing world 
market must be regarded as the most important economic 
sequel of the Second World War and of its economic conse¬ 
quences. It has had the effect of further deepening the ge¬ 
neral crisis of the world capitalist system. 

The Second World War was itself a product of this crisis. 
Each of the two capitalist coalitions which locked horns in 
the war calculated on defeating its adversary and gaining 
world supremacy. It was in this that they sought a way 
out of the crisis. The United States of America hoped to 
put its most dangerous competitors, Germany and Japan, 
out of action, seize foreign markets and the world’s raw 
material resources, and establish its world supremacy. 

But the war did not justify these hopes. It is true that 
Germany and Japan were put out of action as competitors of 
the three major capitalist countries: the U.S.A., Great Britain 
and France. But at the same time China and other, Euro¬ 
pean, people’s democracies broke away from the capitalist 
system and, together with the Soviet Union, formed a united 
and powerful socialist camp confronting the camp of cap¬ 
italism. The economic consequence of the existence of two 
opposite camps was that the single all-embracing world 
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market disintegrated, so that now we have two parallel 
world markets, also confronting one another. 

It should be observed that the U.S.A., and Great Brit¬ 
ain and France, themselves contributed-without themselves 
desiring it, of course-to the formation and consolidation of 
the new, parallel world market. They imposed an economic 
blockade on the U.S.S.R., China and the European people’s 
democracies, which did not join the -Marshall plan» system, 
thinking thereby to strangle them. The effect, however, was 
not to strangle, but to strengthen the new world market. 

But the fundamental thing, of course, is not the econo¬ 
mic blockade, but the fact that since the war these countries 
have joined together economically and established economic 
co-operation -sod mutuiHLl assistance. The experience of this 
co-operation shows that not a single capitalist country could 
have rendered such effective and technically competent 
assistance to the People’s Democracies as the Soviet Union 
is rendering them. The point is not only that this assistance 
is the cheapest possible and technically superb. The chief 
point is that at the bottom of this co-operation lies a sincere 
desire to help one another and to promote the economic 
progress of all. The result is a fast pace of industrial de¬ 
velopment in these countries. It may be confidently said 
that, with this pace of industrial development, it will soon 
come to pass that these countries will not only be in no 
need of imports from capitalist countries, but will themselves 
feel the necessity of finding an outside market for their sur¬ 
plus products. 

But it follows from this that the sphere of exploitation 
of the world’s resources by the major capitalist countries 
(U.S.A., Britain, France) will not expand, but contract; that 
their opportunities for sale in the world market will de¬ 
teriorate, and that their industries will be operating more 
and more below capacity. That, in fact, is what is meant by 
the deepening of the general crisis of the world capitalist 
system in connection with the disintegration of the world 
market. 

This is felt by the capitalists themselves, for it would 
be difficult for them not to feel the loss of such markets 
as the U.S.S.R. and China. They are trying to offset these 
difficulties with the ^Marshall plan,» the war in Korea, fran¬ 
tic rearmament, and industrial militarization. But that is 
very much'TIke a drowning man clutching at a straw. 
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This state of affairs has confronted the economists with 
two questions: 

a) Can it be affirmed that the thesis expounded by 
Stalin before the Second World War regarding the relative 
stability of markets in the period of the general crisis of 
capitalism is still valid? 

b) Can it be affirmed that the thesis expounded by 
Lenin in the spring of 1916—namely, that, in spite of the 
decay of capitalism, ^<on the whole, capitalism is growing 
far more rapidly than before»—is still valid? 

I think that it cannot. In view of the new conditions 
to which the Second World War has given rise, both these 
theses must be regarded as having lost their validity. 

6. INEVITABILITY OF WARS BETWEEN 
CAPITALIST COUNTRIES 

Some comrades hold that, owing to the development 
of new international conditions since the Second World War, 
wars between capitalist countries have ceased to be inevi¬ 
table. They consider that the contradictions between the so¬ 
cialist camp and the capitalist camp are more acute than the 
contradictions among the capitalist countries; that the U.S.A. 
has brought the other capitalist countries sufficiently under 
its sway to be able to prevent them going to war among 
themselves and weakening one another; that the foremost 
capitalist minds have been sufficiently taught by the two 
world wars and the severe damage they caused to the whole 
capitalist world not to venture to involve the capitalist 
countries in war with one another again—and that, because 
of all this, wars between capitalist countries are no longer 

inevitable. 

These comrades are mistaken. They see the outward 
phenomena that come and go on the surface, but they do 
not see those profound forces which, although they are so 
far operating imperceptibly, will nevertheless determine the 
course of developments. 

Outwardly, everything would seem to be ^<going well»: 
the U.S.A. has put Western Europe. Japan and other capi¬ 
talist countries on rations; Germany (Western), Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan have fallen into the clutches of the U.S.A. 
and are meekly obeying its commands. But it would be 
mistaken to think that things can continue to «go well» 
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for ^<all eternity,» that these countries will tolerate the 
domination and oppression of the United States endlessly, 
that they will not endeavour to tear loose from American 
bondage and take the path of independent development. 

Take, first of all, Britain and France. Undoubtedly, they 
are imperialist countries. Undoubtedly, cheap raw materials 
and secure markets are of paramount importance to them. 
Can it be assumed that they will endlessly, tolerate the 
present situation, in which, under the guise of -«Marshall 
plan aid,» Americans are penetrating into the economies 
of Britain and France and trying to convert them into 
adjuncts of the United States economy, and American cap¬ 
ital is seizing raw materials and markets in the British and 
French colonies and thereby plotting disaster for the high 
profits of the British and French capitalists? Would it not 
be truer to say that capitalist Britain, and, after her, cap¬ 
italist France, will be compelled in the end to break from 
the embrace of the U.S.A. and enter into conflict with it in 
order to secure an independent position and, of course, high 
profits? 

Let us pass to the major vanquished countries, Ger¬ 
many (Western) and Japan. These countries are now langu- 
is^hing in misery under the jackboot of American imperial¬ 
ism. Their industry and agriculture, their trade, their foreign 
and home policies, and their whole life are fettered by the 
American occupation -(-(regime.M- Yet only yesterday these 
countries were great imperialist powers and were shaking 
the foundations of the domination of Britain, the U.S.A. and 
France in Europe and Asia. To think that these countries 
will not try to get on their feet again, will not try to 
smash the U.S. -«regime,» and force their way to independent 
development, is to believe in miracles. 

It is said that the contradictions between capitalism and 
socialism are stronger than the contradictions among the 
capitalist countries. Theoretically, of course, that is true. It 
is not only true now, today; it was true before the Second 
World War. And it was more or less realized by the leaders 
of the capitalist countries. Yet the Second World War began 
not as a war with the U.S.S.R., but as a war between cap¬ 
italist countries. Why? Firstly, because war with the U.S.S.R., 
as a socialist land, is more dangerous to capitalism than war 
between capitalist countries; for whereas war between cap¬ 
italist countries puts in question only the supremacy of 
certain capitalist countries over others, war with the U.S.S.R. 
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must certainly put in question the existence of capitalism 
itself. Secondly, because the capitalists, although they clamour, 
for -«propaganda>> purposes, about the aggressiveness of the 
Soviet Union, do not themselves believe that it is aggressive, 
because they are aware of the Soviet Union’s peaceful policy 
and know that it will not itself attack capitalist countries. 

After the First World War it was similarly believed 
that Germany had been definitely put out of action, just as 
certain comrades now believe that Japan and Germany have 
been definitely put out of action. Then, too, it was said 
and clamoured in the press that the United States had put 
Europe on rations; that Germany would never rise to her 
feet again, and that there would be no more wars between 
capitalist countries. In spite of this, Germany rose to her feet 
again as a great power within the space of some fifteen or 
twenty years after her defeat, having broken out of bondage 
and taken the path of independent development. And it is 
significant that it was none other than Britain and the 
United States that helped Germany to recover economically 
and to enhance her economic war potential. Of course, when 
the United States and Britain assisted Germany’s economic 
recovery, they did so with a view to setting a recovered 
Germany against the Soviet Union, to utilizing her against 
the land of socialism. But Germany directed her forces in 
the first place against the Anglo-French-American bloc. And 
when Hitler Germany declared war on the Soviet Union, 
the Anglo-French-American bloc, far from joining with Hitler 
Germany, was compelled to enter into a coalition with the 
U.S.S.R. against Hitler Germany. 

Consequently, the struggle of the capitalist countries for 
markets and their desire to crush their competitors proved 
in practice to be stronger than the contradictions between the 
capitalist camp and the socialist camp. 

What guarantee is there, then, that Germany and Japan 
will not rise to their feet again, will not attempt to break 
out of American bondage and live their own independent 
lives? I think there is no such guarantee. 

But it follows from this that the inevitability of wars 
between capitalist countries remains in force. 

It is said that Lenin’s thesis that imperialism inevitably 
generates war must now be regarded as obsolete, since 
powerful popular forces have come forward today in defence 
of peace and against another world war. That is not true. 

The object of the present-day peace movement is to 
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rouse the masses of the people to fight for the preserva¬ 
tion of peace and for the prevention of another world war. 
Consequently, the aim of this movement is not to overthrow 
capitalism and establish socialism—it confines itself to the 
democratic aim of preserving peace. In this respect, the pres¬ 
ent-day peace movement differs from the movement of 
the time of the First World War for the conversion of the 
imperialist war into civil war, since the latter movement 
went farther and pursued socialist aims. 

It is possible that in a definite conjuncture of circum¬ 
stances the fight for peace will develop here or there into 
a fight for socialism. But then it will no longer be the 
present-day peace movement; it will be a movement for 
the overthrow of capitalism. 

What is most likely is that the present-day peace move¬ 
ment, as a movement for the preservation of peace, will, 
if it succeeds, result in preventing a particular war, in its 
temporary postponement, in the temporary preservation of 
a particular peace, in the resignation of a bellicose government 
and its supersession by another that is prepared temporarily 
to keep the peace. That, of course, will be good. Even very 
good. But, all the same, it will not be enough to eliminate 
the inevitability of wars between capitalist countries gener¬ 
ally. It Will not be enough, because, for all the successes of 
the peace movement, imperialism will remain, continue in 
force—and, consequently, the inevitability of wars will also 
continue in force. 

To eliminate the inevitability of war, it is necessary to 
abolish imperialism. 


7. THE BASIC ECONOMIC LAWS OF MODERN 
CAPITALISM AND OF SOCIALISM 

As you know, the question of the basic economic laws 
of capitalism and of socialism arose several times in the 
course of the discussion. Various views were expressed on 
this score, even the most fantastic. True, the majority of the 
participants in the discussion reacted feebly to the matter, 
and no decision on the point was indicated. However, none 
of the participants denied that such laws ^^ist. 

Is there a basic economic law of capitalism? Yes, mere 
is. What is this law, and what are its characteristic features. 
The basic economic law of capitalism is such a law as de- 
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termines not some particular aspect or particular processes 
of the development of capitalist production, but all the prin¬ 
cipal aspects and all the principal processes of its develop¬ 
ment-one, consequently, which determines the essence of 
capitalist production, its essential nature. 

Is the law of value the basic economic law of capi¬ 
talism? No. The law of value is primarily a law of commo¬ 
dity production. It existed before capitalism, and, like com¬ 
modity production, will continue to exist after the overthrow 
of capitalism, as it does, for instance, in our country, although, 
it is true, with a restricted sphere of operation. Having 
a wide sphere of operation in capitalist conditions, the law 
of value, of course, plays a big part in the development of 
capitalist production. But not only does it not determine 
the essence of capitalist production and the principles of 
capitalist profit; it does not even pose these problems. There¬ 
fore, it cannot be the basic economic law of modern capitalism. 

For the same reasons, the law of competition and 
anarchy of production, or the law of uneven development 
of capitalism in the various countries cannot be the basic 
economic law of capitalism either. 

It is said that the law of the average rate of profit 
is the basic economic law of modern capitalism. That is 
not true. Modern capitalism, monopoly capitalism, cannot 
content itself with the average profit, which moreover has 
a tendency to decline, in view of the increasing organic 
composition of capital. It is not the average profit, but the 
maximum profit that modern monopoly capitalism demands, 
which it needs for more or less regular extended reproduction. 

Most appropriate to the concept of a basic economic 
law of capitalism is the law of surplus value, the law of 
the origin and growth of capitalist profit. It really does 
determine the basic features of capitalist production. But 
the law of surplus value is too general a law; it does not 
cover the problem of the highest rate of profit, the secur¬ 
ing of which is a condition for the development of monopoly 
capitalism. In order to fill this hiatus, the law of surplus 
value must be made more concrete and developed further 
in adaptation to the conditions of monopoly capitalism, at 
the same time bearing in mind that monopoly capitalism 
demands not any sort of profit, but precisely the maximum 
profit. That will be the basic economic law of modem 
capitalism. 

The main features and requirements of the basic econ- 
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omic law of modern capitalism might be formulated roughly 
in this way; the securing of the maximum capitalist profit 
through the exploitation, ruin and impoverishment of the 
majority of the population of the given country, through the 
enslavement and systematic robbery of the peoples of other 
countries, especially backward countries, and, lastly, through 
wars and militarization of the national economy, which are 
utilized for the obtaining of the highest profits. 

It is said that the average profit might nevertheless be 
regarded as quite sufficient for capitalist development under 
modern conditions. That is not true. The average profit is 
the lowest point of profitableness, below which capitalist 
production becomes impossible. But it would be absurd to 
think that, in seizing colonies, subjugating peoples and 
engineering wars, the magnates of modem monopoly cap¬ 
italism are striving to secure only the average profit. No, it 
is not the average profit, nor yet superprofit—which, as a 
rule, represents only a slight addition to the average. pro¬ 
fit—but precisely the maximum profit that is the motor of 
monopoly capitalism. It is precisely the necessity of secur¬ 
ing the maximum profits that drives monopoly capitalism 
to such risky undertakings as the enslavement and systematic 
plunder of colonies and other backward countries, the 
conversion of a number of independent countries into 
dependent countries, the organization of new wars—which 
to the magnates of modern capitalism is the •«business» best 
adapted to the extraction of the maximum profit—and, lastly^ 
attempts to win world economic supremacy. 

The importance of the basic economic law of capitalism 
consists, among other things, in the circumstance that, since 
it determines all the major phenomena in the development 
of the capitalist mode of production, its booms and crises, 
its victories and defeats, its merits and demerits—the whole 
process of its contradictory developihent—it enables us to 
understand and explain them. 

Here is one of many <<striking»- examples. 

We are all acquainted with facts from the history and 
practice of capitalism illustrative of the rapid development 
of technology under capitalism, when the capitalists appear 
as the standard-bearers of the most advanced techniques, as 
revolutionaries in the development of the technique of pro¬ 
duction. But we are also familiar with facts of a different 
kind, illustrative of a halt in technical development under 
capitalism, when the capitalists appear as reactionaries in the 
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development of new techniques and not infrequently resort 
to hand labour. 

How is this howling contradiction to be explained? It 
can only be explained by the basic economic law of mod¬ 
ern capitalism, that is, by the necessity of obtaining the 
maximum profit. Capitalism is in favour of new techniques 
when they promise it the highest profit. Capitalism is against 
new techniques, and for resort to hand labour, when the 
new techniques do not promise the highest profit. 

That is how matters stand with the basic economic law 
of modern capitalism. 

Is there a basic economic law of socialism? Yes, there 
is. What are the essential features and requirements of this 
law? The essential features and requirements of the basic 
law of socialism might be formulated roughly in this way: 
the securing of the maximum satisfaction of the constantly 
rising material and cultural requirements of the whole of 
society through the continuous expansion and perfection of 
socialist production on the basis of higher techniques. 

Consequently: instead of maximum profits—maximum 
satisfaction of the material and cultural requirements of 
society; instead of development of production with breaks 
in continuity from boom to crisis and from crisis to boom- 
unbroken expansion of production; instead of periodic 
breaks in technical development, accompanied by destruction 
of the productive forces of society—an unbroken process of 
perfecting production on the basis of higher techniques. 

It is said that the law of the balanced, proportionate 
development of the national economy is the basic econo¬ 
mic law of socialism. That is not toie. Balanced development 
of the national economy, and, hence, economic planning, which 
is a more or less faithful reflection of this law, can yield 
nothing by themselves, if it is not known for what purpose 
economic development is planned, or if that purpose is not 
clear. The law of balanced development of the national 
economy can yield the desired result only if there is a 
purpose for the sake of which economic development is 
planned. This purpose the law of balanced development of 
the national economy cannot itself provide. Still less can 
economic planning provide it. This purpose is inherent in 
the basic economic law of socialism, in the shape of its 
requirements, as expounded above. Consequently, the law of 
balanced development of the national economy can operate 


to its full scope only if its operation rests on the basic econo¬ 
mic law of socialism. 

As to economic planning, it can achieve positive results 
only if two conditions are observed: a) if it correctly reflects 
the requirements of the law of balanced development of the 
national economy, and b) if it conforms in every way to 
the requirements of the basic economic law of socialism. 


8. OTHER QUESTIONS 


1) Extra-economic coercion under feudalism. 

Of course, extra-economic coercion did play a part in 
strengthening the economic power of the feudal landlords; 
however, not it, but feudal ownership of the land was the 
basis of feudalism. 

2) Personal property of the collective-farm household. 

It would be wrong to say, as the draft textbook does, 
that -^every household in a collective farm has in personal 
use a cow, small livestock and poultry.^ Actually, as we know, 
it is not in personal use, but as personal property that the 
collective-farm household has its cow, small livestock, poultry, 
etc. The expression <An personal use>->- has evidently been 
taken from the Model Rules of the Agricultural Artel But 
a mistake was made in the Model Rules of the Agricultural 
Artel. The Constitution of the U.S.S.R., which was drafted 
more carefully, puts it differently, viz.: 

-«Every household in a collective farm .,. has as its perso¬ 
nal property a subsidiary husbandry on the plot, a dwelling 
house, livestock, poultry and minor agricultural implements.» 

That, of course, is correct. 

It would be well, in addition, to state more particularly 
that every collective farmer has as his personal property 
from one to so-many cows, depending on local conditions, 
so-many sheep, goats, pigs (also from-to, depending on local 
conditions), and an unlimited quantity of poultry (ducks, geese, 

hens, turkeys). 

Such detailed particulars are of great importance for our 
comrades abroad, who want to know what exactly has re¬ 
mained as the personal property of the collective-farm 
household now that agriculture in our country has been 


collectivized. . . i ^ 

3) Total rent paid by the peasants to the landlords; also 
total expenditure on the purchase of land. 
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The draft textbook says that as a result of the nation¬ 
alization of the land. «the peasantry were released from paying 
rent to the landlords to a total of about 500 million rubles 
annually» (it shoud be ^^gold-> rubles). This figure should be 
verified, because it seems to me that it does not include the 
rent paid over the whole of Russia, but only in a majority of 
the Russian gubernias. It should also be borne in mind that 
in some of the border regions of Russia rent was paid in kind, 
a fact which the authors of the draft textbook have evidently 
overlooked. Furthermore, it should be remembered that the 
peasants were released not only from the payment of rent, 
but also from annual expenditure for the purchase of land. 
Was this taken into account in the draft textbook? It seems 
to me that it was not; but it should have been. 

4) Coalescence of the monopolies with the state machine. 

The word ^<coalescence» is not appropriate. It superficially 

and descriptively notes the process of merging of the mo¬ 
nopolies with the state, but it does not reveal the economic 
import of this process. The fact of the matter is that the 
merging process is not simply a process of coalescence, but the 
subjugation of the state machine to the monopolies. The word 
«coalescence>> should therefore be discarded and replaced by 
the words ^^subjugation of the state machine to the mo¬ 
nopolies.» 

5) Use of machines in the U.S.S.R. 

The draft textbook says that ^<in the U.S.S.R. machines 
are used in all cases when they economize the labour of 
society.^ That is by no means what should be said. In 
the first place, machines in the U.S.S.R. always economize 
the labour of society, and we accordingly do not know of 
any cases when, in the U.S.S.R., they have not economized 
the labour of society. In the second place, machines not only 
economize labour; they also lighten the labour of the worker, 
and accordingly, in our conditions, in contradistinction to the 
conditions of capitalism, the workers use machines in the 
processes of labour with the greatest eagerness. 

It should therefore be said that nowhere are machines 
used so willingly as in the U.S.S.R., because they economize 
the labour of society and lighten the labour of the worker, 
and, as there is no unemployment in the U.S.S.R., the workers 
use machines in the national economy with the greatest 
eagerness. 

6) Living standards of the working class in capitalist 

countries. 



of the living standards of the 
wrking class what is meant is only the standards of 

employed workers, and not of what is known as the reserve 

unemployed. Is such an attitude to the question 
of the living standards of the working class correct? I think 
It is not. If there is a reserve army of unemployed, whose 
members cannot live except by the sale of their labour 
power, then the unemployed must necessarily form part of 
the working class; and if they do form part of the working 
class, then their destitute condition cannot but influence 
the living standards of the workers engaged in production. 

I therefore think that when describing the living standards 
of the working class in capitalist countries, the condition 
of the reserve army of unemployed workers should also be 
taken into account. 

7) National income. 

I think it absolutely necessary to add a chapter on na¬ 
tional income to the draft textbook. 


8) Should there be a special chapter in the textbook 
on Lenin and Stalin as the founders of the political economy 
of socialism? 

I think that the chapter, -(^The Marxist Theory of So¬ 
cialism. Founding of the Political Economy of Socialism by 
V, I. Lenin and J. V. Stalin,» should be excluded from the 
textbook. It is entirely unnecessary, since it adds nothing, 
and only colourlessly reiterates what has already been said 
in greater detail in earlier chapters of the textbook. 

As regards the other questions, I have no remarks to 
make on the -«Proposalsv)- of Comrades Ostrovityanov, 
Leontyev, Shepilov, Gatovsky, etc. 


9. INTERNATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF A MARXIST 
TEXTBOOK ON POLITICAL ECONOMY 

I think that the comrades do not appreciate the im¬ 
portance of a Marxist textbook on political economy as 
fully as they should. It is needed not only by our Soviet 
youth. It is particularly needed by Communists and communist 
sympathizers in all countries. Our comrades abroad want 
to know how we broke out of capitalist slavery; how we 
rebuilt the economy of our country on socialist lines; how 
we secured the friendship of the peasantry; how we managed 
to convert a country which was only so recently poverty- 
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stricken and weak into a rich and mighty country; what are the 
collective farms; why, although the means of production are 
socialized, we do not abolish commodity production, money, 
trade, etc. They want to know all this, and much else, not 
out of mere curiosity, but in order to learn from us and 
to utilize our experience in their own countries. Consequently, 
the appearance of a good Marxist textbook on political 
economy is not only of political importance at home, but 
also of great international importance. 

What is needed, therefore, is a textbook which might 
serve as a reference book for the revolutionary youth not 
only at home, but also abroad. It must not be too bulky, 
because an over-bulky textbook cannot be a reference book 
and is difficult to assimilate, to master. But it must contain 
everything fundamental relating both to the economy of 
our country and to the economy of capitalism and the co¬ 
lonial system. 

During the discussion, some comrades proposed the 
inclusion in the textbook of a number of additional chap¬ 
ters: the historians—on history, the politicians—on politics, 
the philosophers—on philosophy, the economists—on economics. 
But the effect of this would be to swell the textbook to 
unwieldy dimensions. That, of course, must not be done. The 
textbook employs the historical method to illustrate problems 
of political economy, but that does not mean that we must 
turn a textbook on political economy into a history of econ¬ 
omic relations. 

What we need is a textbook of 500, at most 600 pages 
^not more. That will be a reference book on Marxist political 
economy—and an excellent gift to the young Communists of 
all countries. 

Incidentally, in view of the inadequate level of Marxist 
development of the majority of the Communist parties abroad, 
such a textbook might also be of great use to communist 
cadres abroad who are no longer young. 

10. WAYS OP IMPROVING 
THE DRAFT TEXTBOOK ON POLITICAL 

ECONOMY 

During the discussion some comrades «ran down»- the 
draft textbook much too assiduously, berated its authors for 
errors and oversights, and claimed that the draft was a failure. 
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t tK^ V 2^ course, there are errors and oversights 
in the textbook-they are to be found in practically every big 

undertaking. Be that as it may, the overwhelming majority 
of the participants in the discussion were nevertheless of the 
opinion that the draft might serve as a basis for the future 
textbook and only needed certain corrections and additions. 
Indeed, one has only to compare the draft with the textbooks 
on political economy already in circulation to see that the 
dratt stands head and shoulders above them. For that the 
authors of the draft deserve great credit. 

I tMnk that in order to improve the draft textbook, it 
would be well to appoint a small committee which would 
include not only the authors of the textbook, and not only 
supporters, but also opponents of the majority of the parti¬ 
cipants in the discussion, out-and-out critics of the draft 
textbook. 

It would also be well to include in the committee a 
competent statistician to verify the figures and to supply 
additional statistical material for the draft, as well as a 
competent jurist to verify the accuracy of the formulations. 

The members of the committee should be temporarily 
relieved of all other work and should be well provided 
for, so that they might devote themselves entirely to the 
textbook. 

Furthermore, it would be well to appoint an editorial 
committee, of three persons, say, to take care of the final 
editing of the textbook. This is necessary also in order to 
achieve unity of style, which, unfortunately, the draft 
textbook lacks. 

Time limit for presentation of the finished textbook to 
the Central Committee—one year. 


J. STALIN 


February 1, 1952 
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REPLY TO COMRADE 
ALEXANDER ILYICH NOTKIN 


Comrade Notkin, 

I was in no hurry to reply, because I saw no urgency 
in the questions you raised. All the more that there are 
other questions which are urgent, and which naturally 
deflected attention from your letter. 

I shall answer point by point. 


The first point. 

There is a statement in the ■<.Remarks» to the effect 
that society is not powerless against the laws of science, 
that man, having come to know economic laws, can utilize 
them in the interests of society. You assert that this post¬ 
ulate cannot be extended to other social formations, that it 
holds good only under socialism and communism, that the 
elemental character of the economic processes under cap¬ 
italism, for example, makes it impossible for society to utilize 
economic laws in the interests of society. 

That is not true. At the time of the bourgeois revolution 
in France, for instance, the bourgeoisie utilized against 
feudalism the law that relations of production must necessarily 
conform with the character of the productive forces, overthrew 
the feudal relations of production, created new, bourgeois re¬ 
lations of production, and brought them into conformity with 
the character of the productive forces which had arisen in 
the bosom of the feudal system. The bourgeoisie did this not 
because of any particular abilities it possessed, but because 
it was vitally interested in doing so. The feudalists put up 
resistance to this not from stupidity, but because they were 



The same must be said of the socialist revolution in our 
country. The working class utilized the law that the relations 
ot production must necessarily conform with the character 
ot the productive forces, overthrew the bourgeois relations 
ot production, created new, socialist relations of production 
and brought them into conformity with the character of 
the productive forces. It was able to do so not because 
of any particular abilities it possessed, but because it was 
vitally interested in doing so. The bourgeoisie, which from 
an advanced force at the dawn of the bourgeois revolution 
had already become a counterrevolutionary force, offered 
every resistance to the implementation of this law—and it did 
so not because it lacked organization, and not because the 
elemental nature of economic processes drove it to resist, 
but chiefly because it was to its vital interest that the law 
should not become operative. 

Consequently: 

1. Economic processes, economic laws are in one de¬ 
gree or another utilized in the interests of society not only 
under socialism and communism, but under other formations 
as well; 

2. The utilization of economic laws in class society always 
and everywhere has a class background to it, and, moreover, 
always and everywhere the champion of the utilization of 
economic laws in the interests of society is the advanced 
class, while the obsolescent classes resist it. 

The difference in this matter between the proletariat and 
the other classes which at any time in the course of history 
revolutionized the relations of production consists in the fact 
that the class interests of the proletariat merge with the 
interests of the overwhelming majority of society, because 
proletarian revolution implies the abolition not of one or other 
form of exploitation, but of all exploitation while the revol¬ 
utions of other classes, which abolished only one or other 
form of exploitation, were confined within the limits of 
their narrow class interests, which conflicted with the 
interests of the majority of society. 

The •«Remarks» speak of the class background of the 
utilization of economic laws in the interests of society. It is 
stated there that -«unlike the laws of natural science, where 
the discovery and application of a new law proceeds more or 
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less smoothly, the discovery and application of a new 
in the economic field, affecting as it does the interests of 
obsolescent forces of society, meets with the most powerful 
resistance on their part.»- This point you missed. 


The second point. 


You assert that complete conformity of the relations of 
production with the character of the productive forces can 
be achieved only under socialism and communism, and that 
under other formations the conformity can only be partial. 

That is not true. In the epoch following the bourgeois 
revolution, when the bourgeoisie had shattered the feudal 
relations of production and established bourgeois relations of 
production, there undoubtedly were periods when the 
Lurgeois production relations did fully conform with the char¬ 
acter of the productive forces. Otherwise, capitalism could 
not have developed as swiftly as it did after the bourgeois 


revolution. 

Further the words «full conformity»- must not be un¬ 
derstood in’the absolute sense. They must not be understood 
as meaning that there is no lagging of the relations of pro¬ 
duction behind the growth of the productive forces under 
socialism. The productive forces are the most mobile and 
revolutionary forces of production. They undeniably move in 
advance of the relations of production even under social¬ 
ism. Only after a certain lapse of time do the relations 
of production change in line with the character of the 

productive forces. 

How then, are the words «iu\\ conformity» to be un- 
derstood? They are to be understood as meaning that un¬ 
der socialism things do not usually go to the length of a 
conflict between the relations of production and the pro¬ 
ductive forces, that society is in a position to take timely 
steps to bring the lagging relations of production into con¬ 
formity with the character of the productive forces. Socialist 
society is in a position to do so because it does not include 
obsolescent classes that might organize resistance. Of course, 
even under socialism there will be backward, inert forces 
that do not realize the necessity for changing the relations 
of production; but they, of course, will not be difficult to 
overcome without bringing matters to a conflict. 


The third point. 


It appears from your argument that you regard the 

means of production, and, in the first place, the implements 

of production produced by our nationalized enterprises, as 
commodities. 

Can means of production be regarded as commodities in 
our socialist system? In my opinion they certainly cannot. 

A commodity is a product which may be sold to any 
purchaser, and when its owner sells it, he loses ownership 
of it and the purchaser becomes the owner of the commodity, 
which he may resell, pledge or allow to rot. Do means of 
production come within this category? They obviously do not. 
In the first place, means of production are not «sold»* to any 
purchaser, they are not «so]d» even to collective farms; 
they are only allocated by the state to its enterprises. In 
the second place, when transferring means of production to 
any enterprise, their owner—the state—does not at all lose 
the ownership of them; on the contrary, it retains it fully. 
In the third place, directors of enterprises who receive means 
of production from the Soviet state, far from becoming 
their owners, are deemed to be the agents of the state in 
the utilization of the means of production in accordance 
with the plans established by the state. 

It will be seen, then, that under our system means of 
production can certainly not be classed in the category of 
commodities. 

Why, in that case, do we speak of the value of means 
of production, their cost of production, their price, etc.? 

For two reasons. 

Firstly, this is needed for purposes of calculation and 
settlement, for determining whether enterprises^ are paying or 
running at a loss, for checking and controlling the enter¬ 
prises. But that is only the formal aspect of the matter. 

Secondly, it is needed in order, in the interests of our 
foreign trade, to conduct sales of means of production to 
foreign countries. Here, in the sphere of foreign trade, but 
only in this sphere, our means of production really are 
modities, and really are sold (in the direct meaning of the 

therefore follows that in the sphere of foreign trade 
the means of production produced by our enterprises retain 
the properties of commodities both essentially and formally, 
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but that in the sphere of domestic economic circulation, means 
of production lose the properties of commodities, cease to be 
commodities and pass out of the sphere of operation of the 
law of value, retaining only the outward integument of com¬ 
modities (calculation, etc.). 

How is this peculiarity to be explained? 

The fact of the matter is that in our socialist conditions 
economic development proceeds not by way of upheavals, 
but by way of gradual changes, the old not simply being 
abolished out of hand, but changing its nature in adaptation 
to the new, and retaining only its form; while the new does 
not simply destroy the old, but infiltrates into it, changes 
its nature and its functions, without smashing its form, but 
utilizing it for the development of the new. This, in our econ¬ 
omic circulation, is true not only of commodities, but also 
of money, as well as of banks, which, while they lose their 
old functions and acquire new ones, preserve their old form, 
which is utilized by the socialist system. 

If the matter is approached from the formal angle, from 
the angle of the processes taking place on the surface of 
phenomena, one may arrive at the incorrect conclusion that 
the categories of capitalism retain their validity under our 
economy. If, however, the matter is approached from the 
standpoint of Marxist analysis, which strictly distinguishes 
between the substance of an economic process and its form, 
between the deep processes of development and the surface 
phenomena, one comes to the only correct conclusion, namely, 
that it is chiefly the form, the outward appearance, of the 
old categories of capitalism that have remained in our country, 
but that their essence has radically changed in adaptation to 
the requirements of the development of the socialist economy. 


The fourth point. 

You assert that the law of value exercises a regulating 
influence on the prices of the -«means of production>v produced 
by agriculture and delivered to the state at the procurement 
prices. You refer to such -wineans of production»^ as raw 
materials—cotton, for Instance. You might have added flax, 
wool and other agricultural raw materials. 

It should first of all be observed that in this case it is 
not -«means of production» that agriculture produces, but 
only one of the means of production—raw materials. The 
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words -.means of production» should not be juggled with. 
When Marxists speak of the production of means of pro- 
duction, what they primarily have in mind is the production 
of implements of production, what Marx calls -<the instru¬ 
ments of labour, those of a mechanical nature, which, taken 
as a whole, we may call the bone and muscles of pro- 
duction,>v which constitute the -characteristics of a given 
epoch of production^ To equate a part of the means of 
production (raw materials) with the means of production, 
including the implements of production, is to sin against 
Marxism, because Marxism considers that the implements 
of production play a decisive role compared with all other 
means of production. Everyone knows that, by themselves, 
raw materials cannot produce implements of production, 
although certain kinds of raw material are necessary for the 
production of implements of production, while no raw ma¬ 
terial can be produced without implements of production. 

Further: is the influence of the law of value on the 
price of raw materials produced by agriculture a regulating 
influence, as you, Comrade Notkin, claim? It would be a re¬ 
gulating one, if prices of agricultural raw materials had 
-free>)- play in our country, if the law of competition and 
anarchy of production prevailed, if we did not have a planned 
economy, and if the production of raw materials were 
not regulated by plan. But since all these -ifs^>- are missing 
in our economic system, the influence of the law of value on 
the price of agricultural raw materials cannot be a regulating 
one. In the first place, in our country prices of agricultural 
raw materials are fixed, established by plan, and are not 
-free.» In the second place, the quantities of agricultural raw 
materials produced are not determined spontaneously or by 
chance elements, but by plan. In the third place, the imple¬ 
ments of production needed for the producing of agricultural 
raw materials are concentrated not in the hands of individuals, 
or groups of individuals, but in the hands.of the state. What 
then, after this, remains of the regulating function of the law 
of value? It appears that the law of value is itself regulated 
by the above-mentioned factors characteristic of socialist 
production. 

Consequently, it cannot be denied that the law of value 
does influence the formation of prices of agricultural raw 
materials, that it is one of the factors in this process. But 
still less can it be denied that its influence is not, and 
cannot be, a regulating one. 
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The fifth point. 

When speaking, in my -«Remarks,» of the profitable¬ 
ness of the socialist national economy, I was controvert¬ 
ing certain comrades who allege that, by not giving great 
preference to profitable enterprises, and by tolerating the 
existence side by side with them of unprofitable enterprises, 
our planned economy is killing the very principle of pro¬ 
fitableness of economic undertakings. The «Remarks» say that 
profitableness considered from the standpoint of individual 
plants or industries is beneath all comparison with that 
higher form of profitableness which we get from our socialist 
mode of production, which saves us from crises of over¬ 
production and ensures us a continuous expansion of production. 

But it would be mistaken to conclude from this that 
the profitableness of individual plants and industries is of 
no particular value and is not deserving of serious attention. 
That, of course, is not true. The profitableness of individual 
plants and industries is of immense value for the develop¬ 
ment of our industry. It must be taken into account both 
when planning construction and when planning production. 
It is an elementary requirement of our economic activity 
at the present stage of development. 


The sixth point. 

It is not clear how your words -(^extended production 
in strongly deformed guise» in reference to capitalism are 
to be understood. It should be said that such production, 
and extended production at that, does not occur in nature. 

It is evident that, after the world market has split, and 
the sphere of exploitation of the world’s resources by the 
major capitalist countries (U.S.A., Britain, France) has begun 
to contract, the cyclical character of the development of 
capitalism—expansion and contraction of production—must 
continue to operate. However, expansion of production in these 
countries will proceed on a narrower basis, since the volume 
of production in these countries will diminish. 



The seventh point. 

The general crisis of the world capitalist system be^an 

IL World War particularly d^ to 

the falling away of the Soviet Union from the Capitalist 

Srin toe "r A Scond 

Stage in the general crisis developed in the period of the 
Second W^orld War, especially after the European and Asian 
peoples democracies fell away from the capitalist sy^em. 
The first crisis, in the period of the First World War and 
the second crisis, in the period of the Second World 'War 
must not be regarded as separate, unconnected and inde¬ 
pendent crises, but as stages in the development of the general 
crisis of the world capitalist system. 

Is the general crisis of world capitalism only a political, 
or only an economic crisis? Neither the one, nor the other! 

It is a general, i.e., all-round crisis of the world capitalist 
system, embracing both the economic and the political spheres. 
And it is clear that at the bottom of it lies the ever- 
increasing decay of the world capitalist economic system, on 
the one hand, and the growing economic might of the 
countries which have fallen away from capitalism—the 

U.S.S.R., China and the other people’s democracies—on the 
other. 


J. STALIN 


April 21, 1952 
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CONCERNING THE ERRORS 
OF COMRADE L. D. YAROSHENKO 


Some time ago the members of the Political Bureau of 
the C.C., C.P.S.U. (B.) received a letter from Comrade 
Yaroshenko, dated March 20, 1952, on a number of economic 
questions which were debated at the November discussion. 
The author of the letter complains that the basic documents 
summing up the discussion, and Comrade Stalin’s «Remarks,»- 
-xcontain no reflection whatever of the opinion^ of Comrade 
Yaroshenko. Comrade Yaroshenko also suggests in his note 
that he should be allowed to write a ^Political Economy of 
Socialism,^ to be completed in a year or a year and a 
half, and that he should be given two assistants to help 
him in the work. 

I think that both Comrade Yaroshenko’s complaint and 
his proposal need to be examined on their merits. 

Let us begin with the complaint. 

Well, then, what is the -Kopinion*- of Comrade Yaroshenko 
which has received no reflection whatever in the above- 
mentioned documents? 


I 

COMRADE YAROSHENKO’S CHIEF ERROR 


To describe Comrade Yaroshenko’s opinion in a couple 
of words, it should be said that it is un-Marxist—and, hence, 
profoundly erroneous. 

Comrade Yaroshenko’s chief error is that he forsakes 
the Marxist position on the question of the role of the pro- 
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ductive forces and of the relations of production in the 
development of society, that he inordinately overrates the 
role of the productive forces, and just as inordinately 
underrates the role of the relations of production, and ends 
up by declaring that under socialism the relations of pro¬ 
duction are a component part of the productive forces. 

Comrade Yaroshenko is prepared to grant the relations 
of production a certain role under the conditions of ^antago- 
nistic class contradictions,» inasmuch as there the relations 
of production ^trun counter to the development of the 
productive forces.^ But he confines it to a purely negative 
role, the role of a factor which retards the development of 
the productive forces, which fetters their development. Any 
other functions, positive functions, of the relations of pro¬ 
duction, Comrade Yaroshenko fails to see. 

As to the socialist system, where -^^antagonistic class 
contradictions» no longer exist, and where the relations of 
production ^<no longer run counter to the development of the 
productive forces,>> here, according to Comrade Yaroshenko, 
the relations of production lose every vestige of an inde¬ 
pendent role, they cease to be a serious factor of development, 
^d are absorbed by the productive forces, becoming a 
component part of them. Under socialism. Comrade 
Yaroshenko says, «men's production relations become part 
of the organization of the productive forces, as a means, an 
element of their organization.^ (Comrade Yaroshenko’s letter 

to the Political Bureau of the C.C.) 

If that is so, what is the chief task of a Political Econ¬ 
omy of Socialism? Comrade Yaroshenko replies: ^The chief 
problem of the Political Economy of Socialism, therefore. 
is not to investigate the relations of production of the 
members of socialist society; it is to elaborate and develop 
a scientific theory of the organization of the productive forces 
in social production, a theory of the planmng of eTOnomic 
development.- (Comrade Yaroshenko’s speech at the Plenary 

Disc^sion.ln Comrade Yaroshenko is not 

interested in such economic questions of the socialist system 
as SrSstence of different forms of property in our economy, 

Smr^odhy circulation, the law 

S P. tte role ef any partieu- 

of socialist political economy-value, 
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modity, money, credit, etc.,-which very often wth us are of 
a scholastic character, are replaced by a healthy discussion 
of the rational organization of the productive forces in 
social production, by a scientific demonstration of the validity 
of such organization.- (Comrade Yaroshenkos speech in the 

Discussion Working Panel.) . , , . ,, 

In short political economy without economic problems. 

Comrade Yaroshenko thinks that it is enough to arranp 

a .<rational organization of the productive forces,- and the 

transition from socialism to communism will take place 

without any particular difficulty. He considers that this is 
quite sufficient for the transition to communism. He plainly 
declares that «under socialism,, the basic struggle for the 
building of a communist society reduces itself to a struggle for 
the proper organization of the productive forces and their 
rational utilization in social production.- (Sp^ch at the 
Plenary Discussion.) Comrade Yaroshenko solemnly proclaims 
that «Communism is the highest scientific organization o 

the productive forces in social production.- 

It appears, then, that the essence of the communist 
system begins and ends with the ..rational organization of 

the productive forces.- 

From all this, Comrade Yaroshenko concludes that there 
cannot be a single Political Economy for all social forma¬ 
tions that there must be two political economies: one for 
pre-socialist social formations, the subject of investigation of 
which is men’s relations of production, and the other for 
the socialist system, the subject of investigation of which 
should be not the production, i.e., the economic relations, 
but the rational organization of the productive forces. 

Such is the opinion of Comrade Yaroshenko. 

What can be said of this opinion? 

It is not true, in the first place, that the role of the 
relations of production in the history of society has been 
confined to that of a brake, a fetter on the development of 
the productive forces. When Marxists speak of the retarding 
role of the relations of production, it is not all relations of 
production they have in mind, but only the old relations 
of production, which no longer conform to the growth of 
the productive forces and, consequently, retard their devel¬ 
opment. But, as we know, besides the old, there are also 

of production, which supersede the old. Can 
it be said that the role of the new relations of production 
is that of a brake on the productive forces? No, it cannot. 
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On the contrary, the new relations of production are the 
chief and decisive force, the one which in fact determines 
the further, and, moreover, powerful, .development of the 
productive forces, and without which the latter would be 


doomed to stagnation, as is the 
countries. 


case today in the capitalist 


Nobody can deny that the development of the produc¬ 
tive forces of our Soviet industry has made tremendous strides 
in the period of the five-year plans. But this development 
would not have occurred if we had not, in October 1917, 
replaced the old, capitalist relations of production by new, 
socialist relations of production. Without this revolution in 
the production, the economic, relations of our country, our 
productive forces would have stagnated, just as they are 
stagnating today in the capitalist countries. 

Nobody can deny that the development of the produc¬ 
tive forces of our agriculture has made tremendous strides 
in the past twenty or twenty-five years. But this devel¬ 
opment would not have occurred if we had not in the 'thirties 
replaced the old, capitalist production relations in the country¬ 
side by new, collectivist production relations. Without this 
revolution in production, the productive forces of our 
agriculture would have stagnated, just as they are stagnating 
today in the capitalist countries. 

Of course, new relations of production cannot, and do 
not, remain new forever; they begin to grow old and to 
run counter to the further development of the productive 
forces; they begin to lose their role of principal mainspring 
of the productive forces, and become a brake on them. At this 
point, in place of these production relations which have 
become antiquated, new production relations appear whose 
role it is to be the principal mainspring spurring the further 


development of the productive forces. . , - 

This peculiar development of the relations of production 

from the role of a brake on the productive forces to that 
of the principal mainspring impelling them f^ward, and 
from the role of principal mainspring to that of a br^e ra 
the productive forces, constitutes one of the chief elemente 
of the Marxist materialist dialectics. Every novice in Marxism 
knows that nowadays. But Comrade Yaroshenko, it appears. 


nortrue, in the second place, that the production 
i e tile economic, relations lose their independ^t role under 
socialism, that they are absorbed by the productive forces. 
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that social production under socialism is reduced to the 
organization of the productive forces. Marxism regards social 
production as an integral whole which has two inseparable 
sides: the productive forces of society (the relation of society 
to the forces of nature, in contest with which it secures 
the material values it needs), and the relations of production 
(the relations of men to one another in the process of pro¬ 
duction). These are two different sides of social production, 
although they are inseparably connected with one another. 
And just because they constitute different sides of social pro¬ 
duction, they are able to influence one another. To assert that 
one of these sides may be absorbed by the other and be 
converted into its component part, is to commit a very grave 
sin against Marxism. 

Marx said: 

-«In production men not only act on nature but also on 
one another. They produce only by co-operating in a certain 
way and mutually exchanging their activities. In order to 
produce, they enter into definite connections and relations 
with one another and only within these social connections and 
relations does their action on nature, does production, take 
place.» (K. Marx and F. Engels, Vol, V, p. 429). 

Consequently, social production consists of two sides, 
which, although they are inseparably connected, reflect two 
different categories of relations: the relations of men to 
nature (productive forces), and the relations of men to one 
another in the process of production (production relations). 
Only when both sides of production are present do we have 
social production, whether it be under the socialist system 
or under any other social formation. 

Comrade Yaroshenko, evidently, is not quite in agree¬ 
ment with Marx. He considers that this postulate of Marx 
is not applicable to the socialist system. Precisely for this 
reason he reduces the problem of the Political Economy of 
Socialism to the rational organization of the productive forces, 
discarding the production, the economic, relations and severing 
the productive forces from them. 

If we followed Comrade Yaroshenko, therefore, what 
we would get is, instead of a Marxist Political Economy, 
something in the nature of Bogdanov’s <<Universal Organizing 
Science.^ 

Hence, starting from the right idea that the productive 
forces are the most mobile and revolutionary forces of pro¬ 
duction, Comrade Yaroshenko reduces the idea to an absurdity, 


to the point of denying the role of the production, the econ¬ 
omic, relations under socialism; and instead of a full-blooded 
social production, what he gets is a lopsided and scraggy 
technology of production—something in the nature of 
Bukharin’s -t^technique of social organization.» 

Marx says: 

«ln the social production of their life [that is, in the 
production of the material values necessary to the life of 
men—J. 5t.], men enter into definite relations that are 
indispensable and independent of their will, relations of pro¬ 
duction which correspond to a definite stage of development 
of their material productive forces. The sum total of these 
relations of production constitute the economic structure of 
society, the real foundation, on which rises a legal and political 
superstructure and to which correspond definite forms of 
social consciousness .(A Contribution to the Critique of Po¬ 
litical Economy, Preface.) 

This means that every social formation, socialist so¬ 
ciety not excluded, has its economic foundation, consisting 
of the sum total of men’s relations of production. What, one 
asks, happens to the economic foundation of the socialist 
system with Comrade Yaroshenko? As we know, Comrade 
Yaroshenko has already done away with relations of pro¬ 
duction under socialism as a more or less independent sphere, 
and has included the little that remains of them in the organ¬ 
ization of the productive forces. Has the socialist system, 
one asks, its own economic foundation? Obviously, seeing that 
the relations of production have disappeared as a more or 
less independent factor under socialism, the socialist system 
is left without an economic foundation. 

In short, a socialist system without an economic founda¬ 
tion. A rather funny situation.. . 

Is a social system without an economic fundation possible 
at all? Comrade Yaroshenko evidently believes that it is. 
Marxism, however, believes that such social systems do not 

occur in nature. 

It is not true, lastly, that communism means the rational 
organization of the productive forces, that the rational organ¬ 
ization of the productive forces is the beginning and end of 
the communist system, that it is only necessary to organize 
the productive forces rationally, and the transition to com¬ 
munism will take place without particular difficulty. There 
is in our literature another definition, another formula of 
communism-Lenin’s formula: ^Communism is Soviet rule 
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plus the electrification of the whole country.Lenin’s formula 
is evidently not to Comrade Yaroshenko’s liking, and he 
replaces it with his own homemade formula: ^-Communism 
is the highest scientific organization of the productive forces 
in social production.» 

In the first place, nobody knows what this <<higher 
scientific^ or ^<rational» organization of the productive forces 
which Comrade Yaroshenko advertises represents, what its 
concrete import is. In his speeches at the Plenum and in the 
working panels of the discussion, and in his letter to the 
members of the Political Bureau, Comrade Yaroshenko 
reiterates this mythical formula dozens of times, but nowhere 
does he say a single world to explain how the <<rational organ- 
ization«- of the productive forces, which supposedly consti¬ 
tutes the beginning and end of the essence of the comrnunist 
system, should be understood. 

In the second place, if a choice must be made between 
the two formulas, then it is not Lenin’s formula, which is 
the only correct one, that should be discarded, but Comrade 
Yaroshenko’s pseudo formula, which is so obviously chi¬ 
merical and un-Marxist, and is 'borrowed from the arsenal 
of Bogdanov, from his -t^Universal Organizing Science.» 

Comrade Yaroshenko thinks that we have only to ensure 
a rational organization of the productive forces, and we shall 
be able to obtain an abundance of products and to pass to 
communism, to pass from the formula, «to each according 
to his work,» to the formula, -<4o each according to his 
needs.» That is a profound error, and reveals a complete 
lack of understanding of the laws of economic development 
of socialism. Comrade Yaroshenko’s conception of the condi¬ 
tions for the transition from socialism to communism is far 
too rudimentary and puerile. He does not understand that 
neither an abundance of products, capable of covering all the 
requirements of society, nor the transition to the formula, 
«to each according to his needs,»• can be brought about if 
such economic factors as collective-farm, group, property, 
commodity circulation, etc., remain in force. Comrade 
Yaroshenko does not understand that before we can pass 
to the formula, «to each according to his needs,» we shall 
have to pass through a number of stages of economic and 
cultural re-education of society, in the course of which work 
will be transformed in the eyes of society from only a means 
of supporting life into life’s prime want, and social property 


into the sacred and inviolable basis of the existence of 
society. 

In order to pave the way for a real, and not declara* 
tory transition to communism, at least three main prelimi¬ 
nary conditions have to be satisfied, 

1. It is necessary, in the first place, to ensure, not a 
mythical -«rational organization» of the productive forces, but a 
continuous expansion of all social production, with a rela¬ 
tively higher rate of expansion of the production of means 
of production. The relatively higher rate of expansion of 
production of means of production is necessary not only 
because it has to provide the equipment both for its own 
plants and for all the other branches of the national economy, 
but also because reproduction on an extended scale becomes 
altogether impossible without it. 

2. It is necessary, in the second place, by means of 
gradual transitions carried out to the advantage of the 
collective farms, and, hence, of all society, to raise collective- 
farm property to the level of public property, and, also by 
means of gradual transitions, to replace commodity circulation 
by a system of products-exchange. under which the central 
government, or some other social-economic centre, might 
control the whole product of social production in the interests 
of society. 

Comrade Yaroshenko is mistaken when he asserts that 
there is no contradiction between the relations of production 
and the productive forces of society under socialism. Of 
course, our present relations of production are in a period 
when they fully conform to the growth of the productive 
forces and help to advance them at seven-league strides. 
But it would be wrong to rest easy at that and to think that 
there are no contradictions between our productive forces and 
the relations of production. There certainly are, and will 
be, contradictions, seeing that the development of the relations 
of'production lags, and will lag, behind the development of 
the productive forces. Given a correct policy on the part of 
the directing bodies, these contradictions cannot grow into 
antagonisms, and there is no chance of matters coming to 
a conflict between the relations of production and the pro¬ 
ductive forces of society. It would be a different matter if 
we were to conduct a wrong policy, such as that which Com¬ 
rade Yaroshenko recommends. In that case conflict would be 
inevitable, and our relations of production might become 
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a serious brake on the further development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces. 

The task of the directing bodies is therefore promptly 
to discern incipient contradictions. and to take timely 
measures to i*esolve them by adapting the relations of pro¬ 
duction to the growth of the productive forces. This, above 
all, concerns such economic factors as group, or collective- 
farm, property and commodity circulation. At present, of 
course, these factors are being successfully utilized by us 
for the promotion of the socialist economy, and they are of 
undeniable benefit to our society. It is undeniable, too. that 
they will be of benefit also in the near future. But it would 
be unpardonable blindness not to see at the same time that 
these factors are already beginning to hamper the powerful 
development of our productive forces, since they create 
obstacles to the full extension of government planning to the 
whole of the national economy, especially agriculture. There 
is no doubt that these factors will hamper the continued 
growth of the productive forces of our country more and more 
as time goes on. The task therefore is to eliminate these 
contradictions by gradually converting collective-farm prop¬ 
erty into public property, and by introducing—also grad¬ 
ually—products-exchange in place of commodity circulation. 

3. It is necessary, in the third place, to ensure such a 
cultural advancement of society as will secure for all 
members of society the all-round development of their phy¬ 
sical and mental abilities, so that the members of society 
may be in a position to receive an education sufficient to 
enable them to be active agents of social development, and in 
a position freely to choose their occupations and not be tied 
all their lives, owing to the existing division of labour, to 
some one occupation. 

What is required for this? 

It would be wrong to think that such a substantial 
advance in the cultural standard of the members of society 
can be brought about without substantial changes in the 
present status of labour. For this, it is necessary, first of all, 
to shorten the working day at least to six, and subsequently 
to five hours. This is needed in order that the members of 
society might have the necessary free time to receive an 
all-round education. It is necessary, further, to introduce uni¬ 
versal compulsory polytechnical education, which is required 
in order that the members of society might bo able freely 
to choose their occupations and not be tied to some one 
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occupation all their lives. It is likewise necessary that housing 
conditions should be radically improved, and that real wages 
of workers and employees should be at least doubled, if 
not more, both by means of direct increases of wages and 
salaries, and, more especially, by further systematic re¬ 
ductions of prices for consumer goods. 

These are the basic conditions required to pave the way 
for the transition to communism. 

Only after all these preliminary conditions are satisfied 
in their entirety may it be hoped that work will be converted 
in the eyes of the members of society from a nuisance into 
^life’s prime want» (Marx), that -«labour will become a plea¬ 
sure instead of a burden» (Engels), and that social property 
will be regarded by all members of society as the sacred and 
inviolable basis of the existence of society. 

Only after all these preliminary conditions have been 
satisfied in their entirety will it be possible to pass from 
the socialist formula, «from each according to his ability, to 
each according to his work,>-> to the communist formula, -(.(from 
each according to his ability, to each according to his needs.» 

This will be a radical transition from one form of econ¬ 
omy, the economy of socialism, to another, higher form of 
economy, the economy of communism. 

As we see, the transition from socialism to communism is 
not such a simple matter as Comrade Yaroshenko imagines. 

To attempt to reduce this complex and multiform process, 
which demands deep-going economic changes, to the 
^rational organization of the productive forces,» as Comrade 
Yaroshenko does, is to substitute Bogdanovism for Marxism. 


II 

OTHER ERRORS OF COMRADE YAROSHENKO 

1. From his incorrect opinion, Comrade Yaroshenko draws 
incorrect conclusions relative to the character and province 
of political economy. 

Comrade Yaroshenko denies the necessity for a single 
political economy for all social formations, on the grounds 
that every social formation has its specific economic laws. 
But he is absolutely wrong there, and is at variance with 
such Marxists as Engels and Lenin. 
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Engels says that political economy is ^<the science of 
the conditions and forms under which the various human 
societies have produced and exchanged and on this basis 
have distributed their products.» (Anti-Duhring.) Hence, polit¬ 
ical economy investigates the laws of economic development 
not of any one social formation, but of the various social 
formations. 

With this, as we know. Lenin was in full agreement. 
In his critical comments on Bukharin’s Economics of the 
Transition Period, he said that Bukharin was wrong in 
restricting the province of political economy to commodity 
production, and above all to capitalist production, observing 
that in doing so Bukharin was taking step backward from 
Engels.» 

Fully in conformity with this is the definition of polit¬ 
ical economy given in the draft textbook, when it says that 
political economy is the science which studies -«the laws of 
the social production and distribution of material values 
at the various stages of development of human society.^ 

That is understandable. The various social formations 
are governed in their economic development not only by 
their own specific economic laws, but also by the economic 
laws that are common to all formations, such as, for instance, 
the law that the productive forces and the relations of pro¬ 
duction are united in one integral social production, and the 
law governing the relations between the productive forces 
and the relations of production in the process of devel¬ 
opment of all social formations. Hence, social formations are 
not only divided from one another by their own specific laws, 
but also connected with one another by the economic laws 
common to all formations. 

Engels was quite right when he said: 

^<In order to carry out this critique of bourgeois economy 
completely, an acquaintance with the capitalist form of pro¬ 
duction. exchange and distribution did not suffice. The forms 
which had preceded it or those which still exist alongside 
it in less developed countries had also, at least in their 
main features, to be examined and compared.»■ (Anti-Duhring.) 

It is obvious that here, on this question, Comrade Ya¬ 
roshenko is in tune with Bukharin. 

Further, Comrade Yaroshenko declares that in his ^^Po¬ 
litical Economy of Socialism,>> «the categories of political 
economy—value, commodity, money, credit, etc., —are replaced 
by a healthy discussion of the rational organization of 
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the productive forces in social production,» that, consequently, 
the subject of investigation of this political economy will 
not be the production relations of socialism, hut <<the elabo¬ 
ration and development of a scientific theory of the organi¬ 
zation of the productive forces, theory of economic planning, 
etc.,» and that, under socialism, the relations of production 
lose their independent significance and are absorbed by the 
productive forces as a component part of them. 

It must be said that never before has any retrograde 
-<-<Marxist»- delivered himself of such unholy twaddle. Just 
imagine a political economy of socialism without economic, 
production problems! Does such a political economy exist 
anywhere in creation? What is the effect, in a political econ¬ 
omy of socialism, of replacing economic problems by 
problems of organization of the productive forces? The effect 
is to abolish the political economy of socialism. And that 
is just what Comrade Yaroshenko does—he abolishes the 
political economy of socialism. In this, his position fully 
coincides with that of Bukharin. Bukharin said that with 
the elimination of capitalism, political economy would also 
be eliminated. Comrade Yaroshenko does not say this, but 
he does it; he does abolish the political economy of socialism. 
True, he pretends that he is not in full agreement with 
Bukharin; but that is only a trick, and a penny-ha’penny 
trick. In actual fact he is doing what Bukharin preached and 
what Lenin rose up in arms against. Comrade Yaroshenko is 
following in the footsteps of Bukharin. 

Further, Comrade Yaroshenko reduces the problems of 
the political economy of socialism to problems of the rational 
organization of the productive forces, to problems of econ¬ 
omic planning, etc. But he is profoundly in error. The ra¬ 
tional organization of the productive forces, economic plan¬ 
ning, etc., are not problems of political economy, but problems 
of the economic policy of the directing bodies. They are 
two different provinces, which must not be confused. Comrade 
Yaroshenko has confused these two different things, and has 
made a terrible mess of it. Political economy investigates the 
laws of development of men’s relations of production. Econ¬ 
omic policy draws practical conclusions from this, gives 
them concrete shape, and builds its day to day work on them. 

To foist upon political economy problems of economic policy 
is to kill it as a science. 

The province of political economy is the production, the 
economic, relations of men. It includes: a) the forms of 
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ownership of the means of production; b) the status of the 
various social groups in production and their interrelations 
that follow from these forms, or what Marx calls; «mutual 
exchange of their activities»; c) the forms of distribution of 
products, which are entirely determined by them. All these 
together constitute the province of political economy. 

This definition does not contain the word «exchange,» 
which figures in Engels’ definition. It is omitted because 
«exchange» is usually understood by many to mean exchange 
of commodities, which is characteristic not of all, but only 
• of some social formations, and this sometimes gives rise to 
misunderstanding, even though the world -exhange- with 
Engels did not mean only commodity exchange. As will be 
seen, however, that which Engels meant by the word 
<.exchange» has been included, as a component part, in the 
above definition. Hence, this definition of the province of 
political economy fully coincides in content with Engels 

definition. . , . 

2 When speaking of the basic economic law of some 

particular social formation, the presumption usually is that 
the latter cannot have several basic econormc laws, that it 
can have only some one basic economic law, which precisely 
for that reason is the basic law. Otherwise we should have 
several basic economic laws for each social formation, which 
would be contrary to the very concept of a basic law But 
Comrade Yaroshenko does not agree with this. He thinks 
that it is possible to have not one, but several basic econ¬ 
omic laws of socialism. It is incredible, but a fact. At 

the Plenary Discussion, he said: . • w j 

..The magnitudes and correlations of the material funds 

of social production and reproduction are determined by the 
available labour power engaged in social production and its 
prospective increase. This is the basic economic law of so¬ 
cialist society, and it determines the structure of socialist 

social production and reproduction.- 

That is one basic economic law of socialism. 

In this same speech Comrade Yaroshenko declared; 

.<In socialist society, the correlations between Depart¬ 
ments I and II are determined by the fact that production 
must have means of production in quantities sufficient to 
enlist all the able-bodied members of the population in social 
production. This is the basic economic law of socialism, and 
it is at the same time a demand of our Constitution, following 
from the right to work enjoyed by Soviet citizens.- 
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That, so to speak, is a second basic economic law of 
socialism. 

Lastly, in his letter to the members of the Political Bu¬ 
reau, Comrade Yaroshenko declares: 

^Accordingly, the essential features and requirements of 
the basic economic law of socialism may, it seems to me, 
be roughly formulated as follows: the continuous expansion 
and perfection of the production of the material and cultural 
conditions of life of society.» 

Here we have a third basic economic law of socialism. 

Whether all these laws are basic economic laws of 
socialism, or only one of them, and if only one of them, 
which exactly—to these questions Comrade Yaroshenko gives 
no answer in his last letter addressed to the members of 
the Political Bureau. When formulating the basic economic 
law of socialism in his letter to the members of the Political 
Bureau he -«forgot,» it is to be presumed, that in his speech 
at the Plenary Discussion three months earlier he had already 
formulated two other basic economic laws of socialism, 
evidently believing that nobody would notice this dubious 
manoeuvre, to say the least of it. But, as we see, he miscal¬ 
culated. 

Let us assume that the first two basic economic laws 
of socialism formulated by Comrade Yaroshenko no long¬ 
er exist, and that from now on he regards as the basic econ¬ 
omic law of socialism the third one, which he formulated 
in his letter to the members of the Political Bureau. Let us 
turn to this letter. 

Comrade Yaroshenko says in this letter that he does 
not agree with the definition of the basic economic law of so¬ 
cialism which Comrade Stalin gave in his -«Remarks.» He 
says: 

-«The chief thing in this definition is The securing of 
the maximum satisfaction of . .. the requirements of the whole of 
society.’ Production is presented here as the means of at¬ 
taining this principal aim—satisfaction of requirements. Such 
a definition furnishes grounds for assuming that the basic 
economic law of socialism formulated by you is based not 
on the primacy of production, but on the primacy of con¬ 
sumption.» 

It is evident that Comrade Yaroshenko has completely 
failed to understand the essence of the problem, and does 
not see that talk about the primacy of consumption or of 
production has absolutely nothing to do with the case. When 
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speaking of the primacy of any social pi'ocess over another, 
it is usually assumed that the two processes are more or less 
homogeneous in character. One may, and should, speak of 
the primacy of the production of means of production over 
the production of means of consumption, because production 
is involved in both cases, and they are therefore more or 
less homogeneous. But one cannot speak, and it would be 
wrong to speak, of the primacy of consumption over pro¬ 
duction, or of production over consumption, because pro¬ 
duction and consumption are two entirely different spheres, 
which, it is true, are connected with one another, but which 
are different spheres all the same. Comrade Yaroshenko 
obviously fails to realize that what we are speaking of here 
is not the primacy of consumption or of production, but of 
what aim society sets social production, to what purpose it 
subordinates social production—under socialism, say. So that 
when Comrade Yaroshenko says that -«the basis of the life 
of socialist society, as of all other society, is production,» 
it is entirely beside the point. Comrade Yaroshenko forgets 
that men produce not for production’s sake, but in order to 
satisfy their needs. He forgets that production divorced 
from the satisfaction of the needs of society withers and dies. 

Can we speak in general of the aims of capitalist or so¬ 
cialist production, of the purposes to which capitalist or so¬ 
cialist production are subordinated? I think that we can 

and should. ' 

Marx says: 

«The direct aim of capitalist production is not the pro¬ 
duction of goods, but the production of surplus value, or of 
profit in its developed form; not the product, but the surplus 
product. From this standpoint, labour itself is productive 
only in so far as it creates profit or surplus product for 
capital. In so far as the worker does not create it, his labour 
is unproductive. Consequently, the sum-total of applied pro¬ 
ductive labour is of interest to capital only to the extent that 
through it—or in relation to it—the sum-total of surplus labour 
increases. Only to that extent is what is called necessary 
labour time necessary. To the extent that it does not produce 
this result, it is superfluous and has to be discontinued. 

^<li is the constant aim of capitalist production to pro¬ 
duce the maximum surplus value or surplus product with 
the minimum of capiital advanced; in so far as this result 
is not attained by overworking the labourer, it is a tendency 
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of capital to seek to produce a given product with the least 
expenditure—economizing labour power and costs. 

«The labourers themselves figure in this conception as what 
they actually are in capitalist production-only means of pro¬ 
duction; not an aim in themselves and not the aim of pro¬ 
duction.» (Theory of Surplus Value, Vol. II, Part 2.) 

These words of JVIarx are remarkable not only because 
they^ concisely and precisely define the aim of capitalist pro¬ 
duction, but also because they indicate the basic aim, the 
principal purpose, which socialist production should be set. 

Hence, the aim of capitalist production is profit-making. 
As to consumption, capitalism needs it only in so far as it 
ensures the making of profit. Outside of this, consumption 
means nothing to capitalism. Man and his needs disappear 
from its field of vision. 

What is the aim of socialist production? What is that 
main purpose to which social production should be subordi¬ 
nated under socialism? 

The aim of socialist production is not profit, but man 
and his needs, that is, the satisfaction of his material and 
cultural requirements. As is stated in Comrade Stalin’s 
-«Remarks,» the aim of socialist production is «the securing 
of the maximum satisfaction of the constantly rising ma¬ 
terial and cultural requirements of the whole of society.»- 
Comrade Yaroshenko thinks that what he is confrdnted 
with here is the <<primacy» of consumption over production. 
That, of course, is a misapprehension. Actually, what we 
have here is not the primacy of consumption, but the sub¬ 
ordination of socialist production to its principal aim of 
securing the maximum satisfaction of the constantly rising 
material and cultural requirements of the whole of society. 

Consequently, maximum satisfaction of the constantly 
rising material and cultural requirements of the whole of 
society is the aim of socialist production; continuous expansion 
and perfection of socialist production on the basis of higher 
techniques is the means for the achievement of the aim. 

Such is the basic economic law of socialism. 

Desiring to preserve what he calls the ^primacyw- of 
production over consumption, Comrade Yaroshenko claims 
that the •‘-basic economic law of socialism»- consists in -the 
continuous expansion and perfection of the production of 
the material and cultural conditions of society.^- That is 
absolutely wrong. Comrade Yaroshenko grossly distorts and 
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vitiates the formula given in Comrade Stalin’s «Remarks.» 
With him, production is converted from a means into an 
end, and the maximum satisfaction of the constantly rising 
material and cultural requirements of society is thrown out. 
What we get is expansion of production for the sake of 
expansion of production, production as an aim in itself, 
man and his requirements disappear from Comrade Yaro¬ 
shenko’s field of vision. 

It is therefore not surprising that, with the disappear¬ 
ance of man as the aim of socialist production, every vestige 
of Marxism disappears from Comrade Yaroshenko’s «concep- 

tion.» 

And so, what Comrade Yaroshenko arrives at is not the 
«primacy>'- of production over consumption, but something 
like the <<primacy» of bourgeois ideology over Marxist ideo¬ 
logy. 

3. A question by itself is Marx’s theory of reproduction. 
Comrade Yaroshenko asserts that the Marxist theory of 
reproduction is a theory of capitalist reproduction only, that 
it contains nothing that might have validity for other social 
formations, the socialist social formation in particular. He 

says: 

^.The extension of Marx’s scheme of reproduction, which 
he elaborated for the capitalist economy, to socialist social 
production is the fruit of a dogmatic understanding of Marx’s 
theory and runs counter to the essence of his theory.^ (Com¬ 
rade Yaroshenko’s speech at the Plenary Discussion.) 

He further asserts: «Marx’s scheme of reproduction does 
not correspond to the economic laws of socialist society and 
cannot serve as a basis in the investigation of socialist re¬ 
production.» (Ihid.) ' . i.- u 

Concerning Marx’s theory of simple reproduction, which 

establishes a definite correlation between the productmn of 
means of production (Department I) and the production of 
means of consumption (Department II), Comrade Yaroshenko 

says: 

«In socialist society, the correlation between Departments 
I and II is not determined by Marx’s formula v -}- m of 
Department I and c of Department H. There should be no 
such interconnection in development between Departments 
I and II under socialist conditions.^ (Ibid.) 

He asserts: «The theory of the correlation between De- 



partments I and II worked out by Marx is not applicable 
m our socialist conditions, since Marx's theory is based 
on capitalist economy and its laws.» (Comrade Yaroshen¬ 
ko s letter to the members of the Political Bureau.) 

T\/r Comrade Yaroshenko makes mincemeat of 

Marxs theory of reproduction. 


Of course, Marxs theory of reproduction, which was the 
truit of an investigation of the laws of the capitalist mode 
of production, reflects the specific character of the latter 
and, naturally, is clothed in the form of capitalist-commodity 
vmue relations. It could not have been otherwise. But he 
who sees in Marx’s theory of reproduction only its form, 
and does not observe its fundamentals, its essential substance 
which holds good not only for the capitalist social formation 
alone, has no understanding whatever of this theory. If 
Comrade Yaroshenko had any understanding at all of the 
matter, he would have realized the self-evident truth that 
Marx’s scheme of reproduction does not begin and end with 
a reflection of the specific character of the capitalist mode of 
production, that it at the same time contains a whole number 
of fundamental tenets on the subject of reproduction which 
hold good for all social formations, particularly and especially 
for the socialist social formation. Such fundamental tenets 
of the Marxist theory of reproduction as the division of 
social production into the pr^uction of means of production 
and the production of means of consumption; the relatively 
greater increase of production of means of production in 
reproduction on an extended scale; the correlation between 
Departments I and II; surplus product as the sole source of 
accumulation; the formation and designation of the social 
funds; accumulation as the sole source of reproduction on an 
extended scale-^all these fundamental tenets of the Marxist 
theory of reproduction are at the same time tenets which 
hold good not only for the capitalist formation, and which 
no socialist society can dispense with in the planning of its 
national economy. It is significant that Comrade Yaroshenko 
himself, who snorts so haughtily at Marx's ^<schemes of re- 
production,» is obliged every now and again to call in the 
help of these ^^chemes» when discussing problems of so¬ 
cialist reproduction. 

And how did Lenin and Marx view the matter? 


Everyone is familiar with Lenin’s critical comments on 
Bukharin’s Economics of the Transition Period, In these 
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remarks, as we know, Lenin recognized that Marx s formula 
of the correlations between Departments I and II, against 
which Comrade Yaroshenko rises in arms, holds true both 
for socialism and for «p\xre commundsm» that is, for the 
second phase of communism. 

As to Marx, he, as we know, did not like to digress 
from his investigation of the laws of capitalist production, 
and dit not, in his Capital, discuss the applicability of his 
schemes of reproduction to socialism. However, in Chapter 
XX, Vol. II of Capital, in the section, ^<The Constant Capital 
of ’ Department I,» where he examines the exchange 
of Department I products within this department, Marx, 
as though in passing, observes that under socialism the 
exchange of products within this department would proceed 
with the same regularity as under the capitalist mode of 
production. He says; 

■«If production were socialized, instead of capitalistic, 
it is evident that these products of Department I would just 
as regularly be redistributed as means of production to 
the various lines of production of this department, for 
purposes of reproduction, one portion remaining directly 
in that sphere of production which created it, another passing 
over to other lines of production of the same department, 
thereby entertaining a constant mutual exchange between 
the various lines of production of this department.» (Marx, 
Capital, Vol. II, 8th ed., p. 307.) 

Consequently, Marx by no means considered that his 
theory of reproduction was valid only for the capitalist mode 
of production, although it was the laws of the capitalist mode 
of production he was investigating. We see, on the contrary, 
that he held that his theory of reproduction might be valid 
also for the socialist mode of production. 

It should be remarked that, when analyzing the econ¬ 
omics of socialism and of the transitional period to com¬ 
munism in his Critique of the Gotha Program, Marx pro¬ 
ceeds from the fundamental tenets of his theory of repro¬ 
duction, evidently regarding them as obligatory for the 
communist system. 

It should also be remarked that when Engels, in his 
Anti-Duhring, criticizes Diihring’s -c<socialitarian system^ and 
discusses the economics of the socialist system, he likewise 
proceeds from the fundamental tenets of Marx's theory of 



reproduction, regarding them as obligatory for the com¬ 
munist system. 

Such are the facts. 

It appears, then, that here too, in the question of re¬ 
production, Comrade Yaroshenko, despite his sneering attitude 
towards Marx’s -c<schemes,» has again landed on the shoals. 

4. Comrade Yaroshenko concludes his letter to the 
members of the Political Bureau with the proposal that the 
compilation of the -^PoUtical Economy of Socialism» be 
entrusted to him. He writes: 

«On the basis of the definition of the province of the 
political-economic science of socialism outlined by me at 
the plenary meeting, in the working panel, and in the pres¬ 
ent letter, and utilizing the Marxist dialectical method, I 
could, with the help of two assistants, work out in the space 
of one year, or a year and a half at most, the theoretical 
solution of the basic problems of the political economy of 
socialism, that is, expound the Marxist, Leninist-Stalinist 
theory of the political economy of socialism, a theory which 
would convert this science into an effective weapon of the 
struggle of the people for Communism.» 

It must be confessed that modesty is not one of Com¬ 
rade Yaroshenko’s failings—(<even the other way round,» it 
might be said, borrowing the style of some of our writers. 

It has already been pointed out above that Comrade 
Yaroshenko confuses the political economy of socialism with 
the economic policy of the directing bodies. That which he 
considers the province of the political economy of socialism- 
rational organization of the produtive forces, economic 
planning, formation of social funds, etc.—is the province 
of the economic policy of the directing bodies, and not 
of the political economy of socialism. 

I say nothing of the fact that the serious blunders com¬ 
mitted by Comrade Yaroshenko, and his un-Marxist -wopin- 
ion» do not incline one to entrust him with such a task. 




* * 


Conclusions: 

1) The complaint Comrade Yaroshenko levels at the 
managers of the discussion is untenable, since they, being 
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Marxists, could not in their summarizing documents reflect 
his un-Marxist ^<opinion»; 

2) Comrade Yaroshenko’s request to be entrusted with 
the writing of the Political Economy of Socialism cannot 
be taken seriously, if only because it reeks of Khlestakovism. 

J. STALIN 


May 22, 1952 
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REPLY TO COMRADES 
A. V. SANINA AND V. G. VENZHER 


I have received your letters. It can be seen from them 
that their authors are making a profound and serious study 
of the economic problems of our country. There are quite a 
number of correct formulations and interesting arguments 
in the letters. But alongside of these, there are some grave 
theoretical errors. It is on these errors that I propose to 
dwell in this reply. 


t. CHARACTER OF THE ECONOMIC LAWS 

OF SOCIALISM 

Comrades Sanina and Venzher claim that -wonly because 
of the conscious action of the Soviet citizens engaged in 
material production do the economic laws of socialism arise.» 
This opinion is absolutely incorrect. 

Do the laws of economic development exist objective¬ 
ly, outside of us, independently of the will and conscious¬ 
ness of man? Marxism answers this question in the affirm¬ 
ative. Marxism holds that the laws of the political economy of 
socialism are a reflection in the minds of men of objective laws 
existing outside of us. But Comrades Sanina^s and Venzher's 
formula answers this question in the negative. That means 
that these comrades are adopting the position of an incorrect 
theory which asserts that imder socialism the laws of econ¬ 
omic development are «created,» -«transformed«‘ by the direct¬ 
ing bodies of society. In other words, they are breaking 
with Marxism and taking the stand of subjective idealism. 

Of course, men can discover these objective laws, come 
to know them and, relying upon them, utilize them in the 
interests of society. But they cannot -«create» them, nor 
can they -«transform» them. 
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Suppose for a moment that we accepted this incorrect 
theory which denies the existence of objective laws ot econ¬ 
omic activity under socialism, and which proclaims the pos¬ 
sibility of ^.creating- and -transforming- economic laws. 
Where would it lead us? It would lead us into the realm 

of chaos and chance, we should 

dependence on chances, and we should be foifeiting 
possibility not only of understanding, but of simply fmdi g 

our way about in this chaos of chances. i-fSoni 

The effect would be that we should be destroying pohlical 

economy as a science, because science cannot exist and de- 

velop unless it recognizes the existence of 
and studies them. And by destroying science, we should 
be forfeiting the possibility of foreseeing the course of devel¬ 
opments in the economic life of the country, in other words, 
we should be forfeiting the possibility of providing even 

the most elementary economic leadership. 

In the end we should find ourselves at the mercy oi 
.<economic>. adventurers who are ready to -destroy- the laws 
of economic development and to -create- new laws without 
any understanding of, or consideration for objective law. 

Everyone is familiar with the classic* formulation of the 
Marxist position on this question given by Engels in his 


Anti-DiihTing: 

-The forces operating in society work exactly like the 
forces operating in nature; blindly, violently, destructively^ so 
long as we do not understand them and fail to take them 
into account. But when once we have come to know them 
and understand how they work, their direction and their 
effects the gradual subjection of them to our will and me 
use of them for the attainment of our aims depend entirely 
upon ourselves. And this is especially true of the 
productive forces of the present day. So long as we obstinately 
refuse to understand their nature and their character-and 
the capitalist mode of production and its defenders set 
themselves against any such attempt-these forces operate 
in spite of us, against us, dominate us, as we have shown 
in detail. But once their nature is grasped, in the hands of 
the producers working in association they can be tonsformed 
from demoniacal masters into willing servants. This is the 
difference between the destructive forces of electricity in 
the lightning of a thunderstorm and the tamed electricity of 
the telegraph and the arc light; the difference between a 
conflagration and fire in the service of man. Such treatment 


4 


40 — 275 
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of today’s productive forces in accordance with their nature 
now become known at last, opens the way to the replacement 
of the anarchy of social production by a socially planned 
regulation of production in accordance with the needs both 
of society as a whole and of each individual. The capitalist 
mode of appropriation, in which the product enslaves first 
the producer, and then also the appropriator, will thereby 
be replaced by the mode of appropriation of the product 
based on the nature of the modern means of production 
themselves: on the one hand direct social appropriation as 
a means to the maintenance and extension of production, 
and on the other hand direct individual appropriation as a 
means to life and pleasure.» 


2. MEASURES FOR ELEVATING 
COLLECTIVE-FARM PROPERTY TO THE LEVEL 

OF PUBLIC PROPERTY 

What measures are necessary to raise collective-farm 
property, which, of course, is not public prop>erty, to the 
level of public (^<nationah>) property? 

Some comrades think that the thing to do is simply 
to nationalize collective-farm property, to proclaim it public 
property, in the way that was done in the past in the 
case of capitalist property. Such a proposal would be absolu¬ 
tely wrong and quite unacceptable. Collective-farm property 
is socialist property, and we simply cannot treat it in the 
same way as capitalist property. From the fact that collective- 
farm property is not public property, it by no means follows 
that it is not socialist property. 

These comrades believe that the conversion of the property 
of individuals or groups of individuals into state property is the 
only, or at any rate the best, form of nation^ization. That 
is not true. The fact is that conversion into state prop^erty 
is not the only, or even the best, form of nationalization, 
but the initial form of nationalization, as Engels quite 
rightly says in Anti-Duhring. Unquestionably, so long as 
the state exists, conversion into state property is the most 
natural initial form of nationalization. But the state will 
not exist forever. With the extension of the sphere of 
operation of socialism in the majority of the countries of 
the world the state will die away, and, of course, the 
conversion of the property of individuals or groups of indi- 
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viduals into slate property will consequently lose its meaning. 
The state will have died away, but society will remain. 
Hence, the heir of the public property will then be not the 
state, which will have died away, but society itself, in the 
shape of a central, directing economic body. 

That being so. what must be done to raise collective- 
farm property to the level of public property? 

The proposal made by Comrades Sanina and Venzher 
as the chief means of achieving such an elevation of 
collective-farm property is to sell the basic implements 
of production concentrated in the Machine and Tractor Sta¬ 
tions to the collective farms as their property, thus releasing 
the state from the necessity of making capital investments 
in agriculture- and to make the collective farms themselves 
responsible for the maintenance and development of the 
Machine and Tractor Stations. They say: 

^<It is wrong to believe that collective-farm investments 
must be used chiefly for the cultural needs of the collective- 
farm village, while the greater bulk of the investments for 
the needs of agricultural production must continue as hitherto 
to be borne by the state. Would it not be more correct 
to relieve the state of this burden, seeing that the collective 
farms are capable of taking it entirely upon themselves? 
The state will have plenty of undertakings in which to invest 
its funds with a view to creating an abundance of articles 
of consumption in the country.» 

The authors advance several arguments in support of their 
proposal. 

First. Referring to Stalin’s statement that means of pro¬ 
duction are not sold even to the collective farms, the 
authors of the proposal cast doubt on this statement of 
Stalin’s by declaring that the state, after all, does sell means 
of production to the collective farms, such as minor imple¬ 
ments. like scythes and sickles, small power engines, etc. 
They consider that if the state can sell such means of 
production to the collective farms, it might also sell them other 
means of production, such as the machines of the MTS’s. 

This argument is untenable. The state, of course, does 
sell minor implements to the collective farms, as, indeed, 
it has to in compliance with the Rules of the Agricultural 
Artel and the Constitution. But can we lump in one cate¬ 
gory minor implements and such basic agricultural means of 
production as the machines of the MTS’s, or, let us say, 
the land, which, after all, is also one of the basic means 



of production in agriculture? Obviously not. They cannot be 
umped in one category because minor implements do not 
in any degree decide the fate of collective-farm production, 

means of production as the machines of the 
Mibs and the land entirely decide the fate of agriculture 
in our present-day conditions. 

It should not he difficult to understand that when Stalin 
said that moans of production are not sold to the collective 
farms, it was not minor implements he had in mind, but the 
basic^ means of agricultural production: the machines of the 
MTS s. the land. The authors are playing with the words 
^<means of production- and are confusing two different things, 
without observing that they are getting into a mess. 

Second. Comrades Sanina and Venzher further refer 
to the fact that in the early period of the mass collective-farm 
movement—end of 1929 and beginning of 1930—the C.C., 
C.P.S.U.(B.) was itself in favour of transferring the Machine 
and Tiactor'Stations to the collective farms as their property, 
requiring them to pay off the cost of the MTS’s over a period 
of three years. They consider that although nothing came 
of this at the time. -«in view of the poverty- of the collective 
farms, now that they have become wealthy it might be 
expedient to return to this policy, namely, the sale of the 
MTS’s to the collective farms. 

This argument is likewise untenable. A decision really 
was adopted by the C.C., C.P.S.U. (B.) in the early part of 
1930 to sell the MTS’s to the collective farms. It was adopted 
at the suggestion of a group of collective-farm shock workers 
as an experiment, as a trial, with the idea of reverting to 
the question at an early date and reexamining it. But the 
first trial demonstrated the inadvisability of this decision, and 
a few months later, namely, at the close of 1930, it was 
rescinded. 

The subsequent spread of the collective-farm movement 
and the development of collective-farm construction definitely 
convinced both the collective farmers and the leading officials 
that concentration of the basic implements of agricultural 
production in the hands of the state, in the hands of the 
Machine and Tractor Stations, was the only way of ensuring 
a high rate of expansion of collective-farm production. 

We are all gratified by the tremendous strides agricultural 
production in our country is making, by the increasing output 
of grain, cotton, flax, sugar beet, etc. What is the source 
of this increase? It is the increase of up-to-date technical 
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equipment, the numerous up-to-date machines which are 
serving all branches of production. It is not a question of 
machinery generally; the question is that machinery cannot 
remain at a standstill, it must be perfected all the time, old 
machinery being scrapped and replaced by new. and the 
new by newer still. Without this, the onward march of our 
socialist agriculture would be impossible; big harvests and an 
abundance of agricultural produce would be out of the 
question. But what is involved in scrapping hundreds of 
thousands of wheel tractors and replacing them by caterpillar 
tractors, in replacing tens of thousands of obsolete harvester- 
combines by more up-to-date ones, in creating new machines, 
say, for industrial crops? It involves an expenditure of 
billions of rubles which can be recouped only after the lapse 
of six or eight years. Are our collective farms capable of 
bearing such an expense, even though their incomes may 

run into the millions? No, they are not, since they are not 

in the position to undertake the expenditure of billions of 
rubles which may be recouped only after a period of six or 
eight years. Such expenditures can be borne only by the 

state, for it, and it alone, is in the position to bear the loss 

involved by the scrapping of old machines and replacing them 
by new; because it, and it alone, is in a position to bear 
such losses for six or eight years and only then recover 
the outlays. 

What, in view of this, would be the effect of selling 
the MTS’s to the collective farms as their property? The effect 
would be to involve the collective farms in heavy loss and 
to ruin them, to undermine the mechanization of agriculture, 
and to slow-up the development of collective-farm production. 

The conclusion therefore is that, in proposing that the 
MTS’s should be sold to the collective farms as their property, 
Comrades Sanina and Venzher are suggesting a step in rever¬ 
sion to the old backwardness and are trying to turn back the 

wheel of history. 

Assuming for a moment that we accepted Comrades 
Sanina’s and Venzher’s proposal and began to sell the basic 
implements of production, the Machine and Tractor Stations, 
to the collective farms as their property. What would be 

the outcome? 

The outcome would be, first, that the collective farms 
would become the owners of the basic instruments of pro¬ 
duction; that is, their status would be an exceptional one, 
such as is not shared by any other enterprise in our country, 
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for, as we know, even the nationalized enterprises do not 
own their instruments of production. How, by what consi¬ 
derations of progress and advancement, could this exceptional 
status of the collective farms be justified? Can it be said 
that such a status would facilitate the elevation of collective- 
farm property to the level of public property, that it would 
expedite the transition of our society from socialism to com¬ 
munism? Would it not be truer to say that such a status 
could only dig a deeper gulf between collective-farm property 
and public property, and would not bring us any nearer 
to communism, but, on the contrary, remove us farther from 
it? 

The outcome would be, secondly, an extension of the 
sphere of operation of commodity circulation, because a 
gigantic quantity of instruments of agricultural production 
would come within its orbit. What do Comrades Sanina and 
Venzher think—is the extension of the sphere of commodity 
circulation calculated to promote our advance towards com¬ 
munism? Would it not be truer to say that our advance 
towards communism would only be retarded by it? 

Comrades Sanina’s and Venzher’s basic error lies in the 
fact that they do not understand the role and significance 
of commodity circulation under socialism; that they do not 
understand that commodity circulation is incompatible with 
the prospective transition from socialism to communism. They 
evidently think that the transition from socialism to com¬ 
munism is possible even with commodity circulation, that 
commodity circulation can be no obstacle to this. That is a 
profound error, arising from inadequate grasp of Marxism. 

Criticizing Diihring’s ^^economic commune,which 
functions in the conditions of commodity circulation, Engels, 
in his Anti-Duhring, convincingly shows that the existence 
of commodity circulation was inevitably bound to lead 
Duhring’s so-called -^economic communes» to the regene¬ 
ration of capitalism. Comrades Sanina and Venzher evidently 
do not agree with this. All the worse for them. But we, 
Marxists, adhere to the Marxist view that the transition from 
socialism to communism and the communist principle of 
distribution of products according to needs preclude all com¬ 
modity exchange, and, hence, preclude the conversion of 
products into commodities, and, with it, their conversion 

into value. , 

So much for the proposal and arguments of Comrades 

Sanina and Venzher. 
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But what, then, should be done to elevate collective- 

lair's°‘r of ^ 

Lrrrt, T„; no. irrr r r r on.^, 

FurThlr S'"coLctte Lm'o^erates with basic imple- 

^ "r ri? o.r f ur r r oir. 

ir“fr rrrr 

Wha't''1hTn, does the collective farm own? Where is 
the collective-farm property which it disposes of quite f'^el^ 
at Its own discretion? This property of the collective farm 
is its product, the product of collective farming: gram, meat 
butter!^ vegetables, cotton, sugar beet. flax. etc., not counting 
the buildings and the personal husbandry of the collect 
farmers on their household plots. The fact is that a cons^ 
derable part of this product, the surplus collective-farrn 
output, goes into the market and is thus included t e 
system of commodity circulation. It is precisely this circun^ 
stence which now prevents the elevation of collective-farm 
property to the level of public property. It is therefore pre- 
dse^y from this end that the work of elevatmg collective- 

In o?der^to raise collective-farm property to the level of 
public property, the surplus collective-farm output must be 
excluded from the system of commodity circulation an 
included in the system of products-exchange between state 
industry and the collective farms. That is the point. 

We still have no developed system of products-exchange, 
but the rudiments of such a system exist in the shape of 
the ^merchandising- of agricultural products. 

C-growing. .^...-growing and o.h« collec..ve farms are 
«merchandised.- They are not .^merchandised- in full, it s 

true, but only partly, still they f 'r 

mentioned in passing that ..merchandising- is not a happy 
word, and should be replaced by ..products^xchange.- The 
task is to extend these rudiments of products-exchange to all 



branches of agriculture and to develop them into a broad 
system, under which the collective farms would receive for 
their products not only money, but also and chiefly the manu¬ 
factures they need. Such a system would require an immense 
increase in the goods allocated by the town to the country, 
and it would therefore have to be introduced without any 
particular hurry, and only as the products of the town 
multiply. But it must be introduced unswervingly and 
unhesitatingly, step by step contracting the sphere of ope¬ 
ration of commodity circulation and widening the sphere of 
operation of products-exchange. 

Such a system, by contracting the sphere of operation 
of commodity circulation, will facilitate the transition from 
socialism to communism. Moreover, it will make it possible 
to include the basic property of the collective farms, the 
product of collective farming, in the general system of 
national planning. 

That will be a real and effective means of raising 
collective-farm property to the level of public property 
under our present-day conditions. 

Will such a system be advantageous to the collective- 
farm peasantry? It undoubtedly will. It will, because the 
collective-farm peasantry will receive far more products from 
the state than under commodity circulation, and at much 
cheaper prices. Everyone knows that the collective farms 
which have products-exchange (^<merchandising») contracts 
with the government receive incomparably greater advantages 
than the collective farms which have no such contracts. If 
the products-exchange system is extended to all the collective 
farms in the country, these advantages will become available 
to all our collective-farm peasantry. 


J. STALIN 


September 28, 1952 


NOTES 




1 The Second All-Union Congress of Soviets was held in Moscow 
from January 26 to February 2, 1924. At the first sitting, which 
was devoted to the memory of V. I. Lenin, J. V. Stalin delivered a 
speech in which, in the name of the Bolshevik Party, he took 
a solemn vow to hold sacred and fulfil the behests of Lenin. In 
connection with the death of Lenin, the congress adopted an 
appeal «To Toiling Mankind». To perpetuate the memory of 
Lenin, the congress adopted a decision to publish Lenin's Works, to 
change the name of Petrogt*ad to Leningrad, to establish a 
Day of Mourning, and to erect a mausoleum for Lenin in the 
Red Square in Moscow, and monuments to him in the capitals 
of the Union Republics and also in the cities of Leningrad and 
Tashkent. — I. 

2 This refers to the economic and political crisis in Germany in 
1923. A mass revolutionary movement spread over the country, 
as a result of which workers' governments we^'e set up in Saxony 
and Thuringia, and an armed uprising broke out in Hamburg. 
After the suppression of the revolutionary movement in Germany, 
bourgeois reaction was intensified all over Europe, as well as 
the danger of a new intervention against the Soviet Republic. — 4, 

3 Iskra (Spark) — the first all-Russian illegal Marxist newspaper, 
founded by V. I. Lenin in December 1900. It was published abroad 
and brought secretly into Russia. — 6. 

4 The Stockholm Party Congress — the Fourth (-Unity^O Congress 
of the R.S.D.L.P. — took place on April 10-25 (April 23-May 8), 

1906. — 9. 

5 The Fifth (London) Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. took place from 
April 30 to May 19' (May 13 to June 1), 1907. — 9. 

6 J. V. Stalin’s lectures. The Foundations of Leninism, were published 
in Pravda in April and May 1924. In May 1924, J. V. Stalin’s 
pamphlet On Lenin and Leninism appeared, containing 
the reminiscences on Lenin and the lectures The Foundations of 
Leninism. — 15. 

7 This refers to the statement by Karl Marx in his letter to Frederick 
Engels of April 16, 1856. — 25. 

8 This refers to Frederick Engels’ article «The Bakuninists at 
Workw. —■ 26. 



November was held on 

November 24-2o, 1912. It was convened in connection with the 

Balkan War and the impending threat of a world war. Only one 

question was discussed; the international situation and joint action 

against war. The congress adopted a manifesto calling upon the 

woikeis to utilise their proletarian organisation and m^ght to 

wage a revolutionary struggle against the danger of war to 
declare ■‘<war against war.» — 27. ’ 

See V. I. Lenin's work -The Importance of Gold Now and After 
22 Socialism- (Works, 4th Russ, ed., Vol. 

00. pp. oo-y^/. 00* 


The resolution «On Party Unity- was written by V I Lenin 
March 19^1 Congress of the R.C.P.(B.), held on 

The -Contact Committee-, consisting of Chkheidze, Steklov, 
Sukhanov, Filippovsky and Skobelev (and later Chernov and Tse¬ 
reteli), vvas set up by the Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary 
Executive Committee of the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and 
Soldieis Deputies on Ma^ch 7, 1917, for the pui^pose of establish¬ 
ing contact with the Provisional Government, of «influencing» it 
and ^controlling- its activities. Actually, the -Contact Commit¬ 
tee- helped to cany out the bourgeois policy of the Provisional 
Government and restrained the masses of the workers from 
waging an active revolutionary struggle to transfer all poweY* to 
the Soviets. The -Contact Committee- existed until May 1917, 
when representatives of the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries entered the Provisional Government. _ 109. 

The Petrograd City Conference of the R.S.D.L.P.(B.) took place 
from April 27 to May 5 (April 14-22), 1917, with 57 delegates pre¬ 
sent, V. I. Lenin and J. V. Stalin took part in the proceedings. 
V. I. Lenin delivered a report on the current situation based 
on his April Theses. J. V. Stalin was elected to the commission 
for drafting the resolution on V. I. Lenin’s report. — 110, 

The Congress of Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies of 
the Northern Region took place in Petrograd on October 24-26 
(11-13), 1917, under the direction of the Bolsheviks. Represen¬ 
tatives were present from Petrograd, Moscow, Kronstadt, Novgo¬ 
rod, iReval, Helsingfors, Vyborg and other cities. In all there 
were 94 delegates, of whom 51 were Bolsheviks. The congress 
adopted a resolution on the need for immediate transference 
of all power to the Soviets, central and local. It called upon the 
peasants to support the struggle for the transference of power 
to the Soviets and urged the Soviets themselves to commence 
active operations and to set up Revolutionary Military Committees 
for organizing the military defence of the revolution. The con¬ 
gress set up a Northern Regional Committee and instructed it 
to prepare for the convocation of the Second All-Russian Confess 
of Soviets and to co-ordinate the activities of all the Regional 
Soviets. — 115. 

J. V. Stalin’s book On the Road to October appeared in two edi¬ 
tions, one in January and the other in May 1925. The articles 


and speeches published in that book are included in Vol. 3 of 
J. V. Stalin’s Works. The author finished the preface in Decembe^ 
1924, but it was given in full only in the book On the Road 
to October. The greater part of the preface, under the general 
title The October Revolution and the Tactics of the Russian Com¬ 
munists, has appeared in all the editions of J. V. Stalin’s Prob¬ 
lems of Leninism, as well as in various symposia and separate 
pamphlets A part of the preface is given in Vol. 3 of J. V. Stalin’s 
Works as an authors note to the a'rticle -Against Federalism-. — 

128. 

See Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. The First Address of the 
Central Committee to the Communist League. — 164. 

The Second Congress of the Communist International was held 
July 19-August 7. 1920. J. V. Stalin is here quoting from Lenin’s 
speech on -The Role of the Communist Party-. — 176. 

Tsektran — the Central Committee of the Joint Union of Rail 
and Water Transport Wo'i-kers — was formed in September 
1920. In 1920 and in the beginning of 1921, the leadership of the 
Tsektran was in the hands of Trotskyists, who used methods of 
sheer compulsion and dictation in conducting trade-union ac- 
tivites. In March 1921 the First All-Russian Joint Congress of 
Rail and Water Transport Workers expelled the Trotskyists from 
the leadership of the Tsektran, elected a new Central Committee 
and outlined new methods of trade-union work. — 188. 

The theses of the Second Congress of the Comintern on -The 
Role of the Communist Party in the Proletarian Revolution- were 
adopted as a resolution of the congress (for the resolution, see 
V. 1. Lenin, Works, vol. 31.). — 192. 

This refers to the plenum of the Central Committee of the 
R.C.P.(B.) which was held April 23-30, 1925. — 197. 

This refei-s to the Fourteenth Conference of the R.C.P.(B.), held 
April 27-29, 1925. — 202. 

This refers to the reply of the Moscow Committee of the 
R.C.P.(B.) to the letter of the Twenty-Second Leningrad Gubernia 
Party Conference — a letter that was a factional attack by 
the followers of Zinoviev and Kamenev. — 202. 

-The -Philosophy of the Epoch- was the title of an anti- 
Party article written by Zinoviev in 1925. — 214. 

The Anti-Socialist Law introduced in Germany in 1878 by the 
Bismarck government. It prohibited all organizations of the So¬ 
cial-Democratic Party, mass labour organizations and the labour 
press. On the basis of this law, socialist literature was confiscated 
and repressive measures were taken against Social-Democrats. 
The German Social-Democratic Party was forced into illega¬ 
lity. The law was Repealed in 1890 under the pressure of the 
mass working-class movement. — 218. 
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25 Der Sozialdemocrat — an illegal newspaper, the organ of Germari 
Social-Democracy, published from September 1879 to September 
1890, first in Zurich and from October 1888 in London. — 218. 

26 This refers to the anti-Party group in the R.C.P.(B.) which called 
itself the group of «Democ*ratic Centralism». The group was 
formed in the period of War Communism; its adherents denied 
the leading role of the Party in the Soviets, opposed one-man 
management and the personal responsibility of factory directors, 
opposed Lenin's line on organisational questions, and demanded 
freedom for factions and groups in the Party. The Ninth and 
Tenth Party Congresses vigch’ously condemned the ^<Democratic 
Centralists**. Together with active members of the Trotsky oppo¬ 
sition, the group was expelled from the Party by the Fifteenth 
Congress of the C.P.S.U.{B.) in 1927. — 222. 
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The ^Workers' Opposition^ — an anti-Party anarchist-syndicalist 
group in the R.C.P.(B.), headed by Shlyapnikov, Medvedev 
and others. It was formed in the latter h^f of 1920 and fought 
the Leninist line of the Party. The Tenth Congt'ess of the 
R.C.P.(B.) condemned the ^Workers’ Opposition** and laid down 
that propaganda of the ideas of the anarchist-syndicalist deviation 
was incompatible with membership of the Communist Party. 
Subsequently the remnants of the routed ^Workers’ Opposition** 
linked up with counter-revolutionary Trotskyism, and were 
crushed as enemies of the PaMy and the Soviet regime. — 222. 


The Fifth World Congress of the Communist International took 
place in Moscow from June 17 to July 8, 1924. Having discu.ssed 
■«The Economic Situation in the U.S.S.R. and the Discussion in 
the R.C.P.(B.),** it unanimously gave its support to the Bolshevik 
Party in its struggle against Trotskyism. — 223. 


The Fifteenth Conference of the C.P.S.U.(B.) took place from Octo¬ 
ber 26 to November 3, 1926. The theses on «The Opposition Bloc in 
the C.P.S.U.(B.)** were drawn up by J. V. Stalin on the instruc¬ 
tions of the Political Bureau of the C.C., C.P.S.U.(B.), and were 
unanimously adopted by the conference on November 3 as its 

'resolution. — 224. 


he General Council — executive organ of English trade unions’ 
longress, elected for the first time in 1921. — 226. 

■hi^ refers to the resolution of the Fourteenth Conference of the 
r P fEton ^The Tasks of the Comintern and the R.C.P.(B.) in 
;onnecUon With the Enlarged Plenum of the E.C.C.I.** - 229. 

, _ an illegal newspaper, the Central Organ 

fthe RToLP It was published from February 1908 to Ja- 
^ , 1 Q 17 f.^tv-eight numbers appeared. The first number was 

in RusSf the rest abroad, fiTst in Paris and later 
7 renll From December 1911 onwards the Sotsial-Democrat 
^ ^ hv V I Lenin It published a number of articles by 

V^St^n V I Lenin’s'article ^<The United States of Europe 
oIan» ^as published in Sotsial-Democrat, No. 44, August 23, 

15. — 233. 
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33 Nashe Slovo (Our Word) — a Menshevik-Trotskyist newspaper 
published in Paris from January 1915 to September 1916. — 234. 

34 This refers to the British general strike of May 3-12, 1926. Over 
five million organised workers in all the major branches of in- 
dustiy and transport took part in the strike. — 244. 

35 The Weddingites —one of the «ultra-Left» groups in the German 
Communist Party organization. The leaders of the ^<Wedding Oppo- 
sition» supported the Trotsky-Zinoviev opposition bloc in the 
C.P.S.U.(B.). The Seventh Enlarged Plenum of the E.C.C.I. empha¬ 
tically condemned the ^Wedding Opposition”-, and demanded 
that it completely cease factional activity, break off all connection 
with elements expelled from the German Communist Party and 
hostile to the PaVty, and unreservedly obey the decisions of the 
German Communist Party and the Comintem. — 248. 

36 Posledniye Novosti (Latest News) — a daily newspaper, central 
organ of Milyukov's counter-revolutionary bourgeois party; pub¬ 
lished in Paris from April 1920 to July 1940. — 250. 

37 Compradors — part of the big native merchant bourgeoisie in 
the colonies and dependent countries who act as intermediaries 
between foreign capital and the local market. In China, the com¬ 
prador bourgeoisie showed itself to be an agency of foreign 
imperialism and a bitter enemy of the Chinese revolution of 
1925-27. — 258. 

38 This refers to the plenum of the C.C., C.P.S.U.(B.) held April 13 
to 16, 1927. The plenum approved the Political Bureau’s policy on 
intefrnational affairs and emphatically rejected the anti-Party 
platform of the Trotsky-Zinoviev opposition. — 264. 

39 Derevensky Kommunist (Rural Communist) — a fortnightly ma¬ 
gazine for Party active in the countryside, organ of the C.C., 
C.P.S.U.(B.). It was published from December 1924 to August 
1930. — 265. 

40 Trud (Labour) — a daily newspaper, organ of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. — 281. 

41 V. I. Lenin, Letter to V. M. Molotov on a Plan of the Political 
Report for the Eleventh Congress of the Party. — 282. 

42 The Eighth Congress of the All-Union Leninist Young Communist 
League was held in Moscow, May 5-16, 1928. It discussed the 
results and prospects of socialist construction and the tasks of 
communist education of the youth, etc. J. V. Stalin delivered 
a speech at the final sitting of the Congress on May 16. — 283. 

43 This refers to the message of the C,C., C.P.S.U.(B.) entitled ■«For 
the Socialist Reconstruction of the Countryside (Principal Tasks 
of Departments fo^ Work in the Countryside)^. The message was 
signed by V. M. Molotov as Secretary of the C.C., C.P.S.U.(B.) 
and published in Pravda, No. 112, May 16, 1928. — 289. 
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44 The plenum of the Central Committee of the C.P S U (B) was 
held on November 16-24, 1928. It exaxmned the control figures 
of the national economy for 1928-29, and also the foUowing 
questions: the first results and wider use of the seven-hour work¬ 
ing day; the recruitment of workeirs into the Party and regulation 
of the Party’s growth; a report of the North Caucasian Territorial 
Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) on work in the countryside- and 
measures for the progress of agldculture. J. V. Stalin’s speech 
Industrialisation of the Country and the Right Deviation in the 
C.P.S.U.fBJ, was delivered on November 19 in connection with 
the first item of the agenda. — 304, 

45 This refers to the sabotage activities of a counter-revolutionary 
organization of bourgeois experts which ope'rated in Shakhty and 
other Donbas areas in 1923-28. This organization was disclosed 
at the beginning of 1928. — 314. 

46 The Sixth Congress of the Comintern was held in Moscow, 
July 17-September 1,1928. In its resolutions, the congress drew 
attention to the growth of the internal contradictions of capital¬ 
ism, which were inevitably leading to a further shaking of the 
capitalist stabOisation and to a sharp accentuation of the general 
crisis of capitalism. The congress defined the tasks of the Commu¬ 
nist International springing from the new conditions of the work¬ 
ing-class struggle, and mobilized the Communist Parties to in¬ 
tensify the fight against the Right deviation, as the chief danger, 
and against conciliation towards it. J. V. Stalin took a leading 
part in the work of the congress. He was elected to the Pi’esidium 
of the congress, to the Programme Commission and to the Political 
Commission set up to draft the theses on the international situation 
and the tasks of the Communist International. — 320, 


47 This refers to the plenum of the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U.(B.), together with members of the Central Control Com¬ 
mission and Central Auditing Commission, which was held 
November 16-24, 1928. — 324. 


Katheder-Socialism — a trend in bourgeois ideology, chiefly 
in bourgeois political economy. Its representatives w^e bourgeois- 
liberal professors who used their university chairs (Katheaer 
means university chair) to combat Marxism and the developing 
revolutionary working-class movement, to slur over the con^a- 
dictions of capitalism, and to preach cl^s conciliation. The 
Katheder-Socialists denied the class exploiting character of the 
bourgeois state and alleged that the latter ^as capable of per¬ 
fecting capitalism by means of social reforms. Referring to the 
^rman representatives of this trend, Engels wrote: «Our Ka¬ 
theder-Socialists have never been much more, theoretically, than 

slightly phUanthropic vulgar economiste, and now they have 
siigntiy V simple apologists of Bismarck’s state social- 

rK M and F Engets, Works, Vol. XXVII, p. 499). In 
thf b^rSois-liberll rrformist ideas of the Katheder-So- 

ThI parti^ of the Second International 

toe modeSTRight-wing Socialists also went over to the 
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position of Kathede'r-Socialism, striving to subordinate the work¬ 
ing-class movement to the interests of the bourgeoisie and preach¬ 
ing that capitalism would grow gradually and peacefully into 
socialism. — 330. 

49 This refers to the plenum of the C.C., C.P.S.U.(B.) held July 
4-12, 1928. — 342. 

50 Youth International (Jugend Internationale) — a magazine, the 
organ of the International Union of Socialist Youth Organisations, 
published in Zurich from September 1915 to May 1918. From 1919 
to 1941 it was the organ of the Executive Committee of the 
Young Communist International. — 356. 

51 Shornik Sotsial-Demokrata (Symposium of Sotsial-Democrat) was 
published by the C.C., R.S.D.L.P. in 1916 under the personal 
direction of V. I. Lenin. — 360. 

52 At the time of the Brest Peace (1918). Bukharin and the group 
of «Left»> Communists he headed joined with Trotsky in waging 

. a fierce struggle within the Party against Lenin, demanding 
the continuation of the war with the aim of exposing the young 
Soviet Republic, which still had no army, to the blows of 
German imperialism. At the trial of the anti-Soviet ^^Right-Trotsky¬ 
ist bloc» in 1938, it was established that Bukharin and the 
group of «Left‘^ Communists headed by him had joined with 
Tl’otsky and the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries in a secret coun¬ 
ter-revolutionary conspiracy against the Soviet Government with 
the object of torpedoing the Brest Peace Treaty, arresting and 
assassinating V. I. Lenin, J. V. Stalin and Y. M. Sverdlov, and 
establishing a government of Bukharinites, Trotskyists and Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries. — 565. 

53 EKOSO of the R.S.F.S.R. — Economic Council of the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the R.S.F.S.R. — 567, 

54 The All-Union Conference of Marxist Students of AgraVian Ques¬ 
tions, convened by the Communist Academy of the C.E.C., 
U.S.S.R.. was held December 20-27, 1929. The'302 delegates who 
attended it represented scientific research institutions, agricul¬ 
tural and economic colleges, and newspapers and magazines. 
J. V. Stalin delivered a speech ^Concerning Questions of Agrarian 
Policy in the U.S.S.R.'-> at the concluding plenary meeting on 
December 27. — 570. 

55 The Seventeenth Congress of the C.P.S.U.(B.) was held in Moscow 
from Janua'ry 26 to February 10, 1934. On J. V. Stalin’s report 
on the work of the C.C., C.P.S.U.(B.), the congress adopted a de¬ 
cision in which it wholly approved the political line and prac¬ 
tical work of the C.C., C.P.S.U.(B) and instructed aU Party organ¬ 
izations to be guided in their work by the principles and 
tasks enunciated in J. V. Stalin’s report. The congress noted the 
decisive successes of socialist construction in the U.S.S.R. and 
declared that the general line of the Party had triumphed. The 
Seventeenth Congress of the C.P.S.U.(B.) has gone down in the 
history of the Party as the Congress of Victors. 392. 

*^1 — 275 
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56 In 1931 the proletariat and peasantry of Spain overthrew the 
military-fascist dictatorship of General Prime de Rivera, which 
had been set up in 1923, and abolished the monarchy. On Aptil 
14, 1931, a republic was proclaimed in Spain. Owing, however, 
to the political weakness and organisational disunity of the 
proletariat and the treachery of the leadership of the Socialist 
party and Anarchists, the bourgeoisie and landlords were able 
to seize power, and a coalition government of representatives 
of the bouTgeois parties and the Socialists was formed. In spite 
of the attempts of the coalition government to hold back the 
further development of the revolution, the revolutionary mass 
battles of the workers and peasants against the landlords and 
the bourgeoisie continued. With the general strike and the armed 
struggle of the Asturian miners in October 1934 the revolution¬ 
ary movement of this pe»riod reached its peak. — 393, 
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Councils of Action: Revolutionary organizations of workers in 
Britain, France and other capitalist countries that took part in 
military intervention against the Soviet Republic in 1918-20. 
The Councils of Action arose under the slogan of *«Hands off 
Soviet Russia!» Under the leadership of the Councils of Action, 
the workers organized strikes and demonstrations, and refused 
to load war equipment, with the aim of bringing about the collapse 
of the intervention. The Councils of Action were most wide¬ 
spread in Britain, in 1920. — 403, 


The Second Congress of the Communist International took place 
on July 19-August 7, 1920. It was attended by more than 200 
delegates representing working-class organizations from 37 
countries. V. I. Lenin directed all the preparatory work f^ 
convening the congress. At the congress Lenin delivered a report 
cm the international situation and the chief tasks of the Lom- 
munist International, as well as other 

V. I. Lenin and J. V. Stalin were elected by the R.C.P.(B.) dele- 
gation to sit on the Executive Committee of the Communist In¬ 
ternational. The Second Congress laid toe 
programme, organisational principles, strategy 
the Communist International. — 404. 


toe Fifteenth Congress of the C.P.S.U,(B.) took place in Moscow 

December 2-19, 1927. On December 3, V f‘t*'" and 

Decemb^ 7 he replied to the discussion. congress approved 

he Dolitical and organizational line of the Party s Cential 
tommitt^ and instructed it to continue to pursue a policy of 
.eace and of strengthening the defence capaaty of the U.S.S.R., 
a continue with unrelaxing tempo toe socialist industrialisation of 
L country to develop to the full the collectivisation of a^i- 
ulture and to steer a course towards eliminating the capitalist 
lements from the national economy. In its decisions on the oppo- 
Ltion the congress noted that the disagreements between toe 
’arty and the opposition had developed into programmatic dis- 
ere^ents that the Trotskyist opposition had taken the path 
f anti-Soviet struggle, and declared that adherence to the Trotsky- 
!t opposition and the propagation of its views were incom- 
atible with membe^rship of the Bolshevik Party. The congress 
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approved the decision of the joint meeting of the Central 
Committee and Central Control Commission of the C.P.S.U.(B.) 
of November 14, 1927, to expel Trotsky and Zinoviev from the 
. Party, and decided to expel from the Party all active members 
of the Trotsky-Zinoviev bloc and the whole ^Democratic Cen- 
tralism^^ group. — 405. 

60 The Seventeenth Conference of the C.P.S.U.(B.) took place in 
Moscow, January 30-February 4, 1932. The conference was 
directed by J. V. Stalin. — 406. 

61 The regular Plenum of the C.C. of the C.P.S.U.(B.) was held from 

February 23 to March 5. 1937 under the chaiiTnanship of 

J. V. Stalin. The Plenum discussed the question of the tasks of 
the Party organisations in connection with the forthcoming elec¬ 
tions to the Supreme Soviet in the U.S.S.R. to be held on the 
basis of the new Constitution. Then the Plenum dealt with ques¬ 
tions of economic construction and the Party and took practical 
measures for their solution. The question of the anti-Party activ¬ 
ity of Bukharin and Rykov was analysed too, and it was 
decided to expel them from the ranks of the Party. The victories 
which the Party had achieved enfuriated the enemies of the 
people: the Trotskyite-Bukharinite spies, saboteurs and assas¬ 
sins, who had placed themselves in the service of foreign 
espionage services. The trials showed that these gentry had 
hatched up plots against Lenin, whom they had intended to arrest, 
against the Party and the Soviet State, ft-om the first days 
after the October Revolution. 

Carrying out the tasks with which their imperialist patrons 
had charged them, their aim was to destroy the Party and the 
Soviet State, to undermine the defence of the country, to facili¬ 
tate the foreign intervention, to pTepare the defeat of the 
Red Army, to break up the Soviet Union and turn it into a 
colony of imperialism, and to re-establish capitalist slavery in 
the U.S.S.R. The Party and the Soviet Power destroyed these 
nests of enemies of the people. 

In his report, Defects in Party Work, J. V. Stalin presented 
a clear-cut program for strengthening the organs of the Party 
and State and raising revolutionary vigilance, and launched the 
slogan: «We must master Bolshevism^. In this way J. V. Stalin 
armed the Party for the struggle against enemies of the people, 
teaching the Party how to discern the enemies’ real features. 

— 421. 

62 Kirov S. M. (1886-1934) — a distinguished leader of the Com¬ 
munist Party and the Soviet State, a faithful disciple of 
V. I. Lenin, the closest comrade in arms of J. V. Stalin, an ardent 
fighter for' the cause of communism, and an active participant 
in three Russian revolutions. S. M. Kirov was merciless towards 
the enemies of the Party and people, against whom he waged 
a persistent and determined struggle. This drew down on him the 
hatred of the class enemies and on December 1, 1934, he was 
assassinated in the Smolny Palace by a Trotskyite renegade, 
an agent of imperialist espionage and a member of the clan¬ 
destine counter-revolutionary group of Zinovievites. 422. 
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The ^<Leningrad Centre>^ - an underground, counter-revolu- 
Uona^ terrorist group, organised by members of the anti^^- 
viet Zmovievite group in Leningrad. The aim of this group 
was to assassinate the leaders of the Communist Party it had 

them"-“ 22 ^ was flnancL S 

The reference is to the trials of the years 1936 - 1 Q 38 

enemies! sucf kScv 

ov, Tukachevsky, Rozenholtz, Bukhatin and others. These 
trials showed that they, had long comprised a single gang of 

T^SnesV of Rights \nd 

with^the that these dregs of humanity, together 

with the ene^es of the people _ Trotsky, Zinoviev and Ka- 

cn hatched up a plot against Lenin, the Party, and 

Revo 1 ntf,^^%h® ^s ‘he first days of the October Socialist 

Revolution The provocative attempts to thwart the Brest-Litovsk 

Peace at the beginning of 1918; the plot against Lenin and the 

secret agreements with the «Left.> Socialist-Revolutionaries to 

th ^*^hn and Sverdlov, in the spring of 

1918, the foul attempt on the life of Lenin in which he was 
wounded, in the summer of 1918; the revolt of the Left Social¬ 
ist-Revolutionaries in the summer of 1918; the deliberate exacer¬ 
bation of differences in the Party in 1921 with the aim of under- 
rmning Lenin’s leadership and overthrowing it from within, 
the attempts to overthrow the Party leadership during Lenin’s 
illness and after his death; the betrayal of State secrets and 
giving of information to foreign espionage services; the foul mur¬ 
der of Kirov; the acts of sabotage, subversion and the 
blowing up of industrial projects; the foul murders of Men- 
zhinsky, Kuibyshev, and Gorky, — as it transpired, all these crimes 
and others of these kind were carried out over a period 
of twenty years with the participation, or under the leadership 
of Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Bukharin, Rykov and their 
tools — at the behest of foreign bourgeois espionage services. 

The trials brought to light that the Trotskyite-Bukharinite 
monsters, on the orders of their patrons — the foreign bourgeois 
espionage services, had set out to destroy the Party and the 
Soviet State, to undermine the country’s defence, to facilitate 
the foreign military intervention, to prepare the way for the 
defeat of the Red Army, to bring about the dismemberment of, 
the U.S.S.R., to destroy the victories of the workers and collective 
farms, and to restore capitalist slavery in the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet coutt sentenced the Trotskyite-Bukharinite mon¬ 
sters to be shot. — 422. 
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See note 45. 
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The ttial against the counter-revolutionary organisation, -^The In¬ 
dustrial Party**-, which engaged in wrecking activities and 
espionage, took place in Moscow from November 25 — Decem¬ 
ber 7, 1930. The case was tried by a special juridical body of 
the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. As the trial revealed, -^The 
Industrial Party**, that united the counter-revolutionary elements 
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of the top circles of the old bourgeois technical intelligentsia, 
was an agency of international capital in the Soviet Union. 

It was linked with the White emigrants, the biggest ex-capital¬ 
ists of Tsarist Russia and acted directly under the orders of the 
general staff of the French Army, preparing for the military 
intervention of the imperialists and the armed overthrow of the 
Soviet Power. The saboteurs received directives and funds to 
carry out activities of espionage and subversion in different 
branches of the national economy of the U.S.S.R. from the foreign 
imperialists. — 428. 

67 The reference is to the counter-revolutionary International 
founded by Trotsky after his expulsion from the U.S.S.R. (January 
1929). — 437. 

68 The Souvarine group was an opportunist group within the 

Communist Party of France, headed by Souvarin, an a'rdent sup¬ 
porter of Trotsky. This group supported the Trotskyite opposition 
in the CP.(B.) of Russia, slandered the Comintern, etc., bru¬ 
tally violating the discipline of the Party. For this Souvarin was 
expelled from the Communist Party of France, while the Seventh 
Enlarged Plenum of the Executive Committee of Comintern 
in 1926 expelled him from the ranks of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional for counter-revolutionary propaganda. — 437. 

69 Concerning certain mistakes made by some organisations^ in 

the organisation of collective farms, see J. V. Stalins article 
Dizzy with Success, Works, Russian edition, vol. 12. — 447. 

70 Beginning from the year 192.3 the opposition, at first headed 

by Trotsky then and from 1926 — by Trotsky and Zinoviev, had 
exploited every ’ difficulty that the Party had encountered in 

the work for the Socialist constnaction of the country, with the 
aim of attacking the unity of the Party and its leadership, not 
hesitating to commit every violation of the discipline of the 
Party In 1926 the opposition went so far as to form a factional 
organisation and went over to direct wretching activities, while 
trying to impose on the Party a discussion about questions 

already decided by the Fourteenth Congress of the Party (De¬ 
cember 1925) Although the Fifteenth Conference of the Party 
(November 1926) and the Plenum of the Executive Committee 
of Comintern (December 1920) resolutely condemned the line 
of the opposition and although the opposition found not the 
slightest support in any Party cell, still it stubbornly continued 
its anti-Party factional activity, increasingly jeopardising the 
unity of the Party, and in the year 1927, it brought out its 
anti-Leninist platform, the so-caUed platform of the 83, demand¬ 
ing that the C.C. organize a new general discussion in the 
Party. Of all the platforms of the opposition, this was the most 
mendacious and hypocritical. The C.C. 'refused to open the 
discussion immediately, declaring to the members of the oppo¬ 
sition that, according to the Constitution, it could begin only 
two months before the Congress of the Party. Thus two months 
before the fifteenth Congress, in October 1927 the C.C. opened 
the discussion. The results were more than disastrous for the 
Trotskyite-Zinovievite bloc, which did not get even 1% of the 
votes. After the defeat it suffered during the discussion in the 
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Pa^ty in 1927, the Trotskyite-Zinovievite bloc went over to 
sterner forms, of struggle against the Party and the Soviet State. 
With their anti-Soviet activity the ring leaders of the Trots- 
kyite-Zinovievite bloc outlawed themselves from the Party and 
in November 14, 1927 the combined meeting of the C.C. and 
the Central Control Commission expelled Trotsky and Zinoviev 
from the Party. This decision was endorsed by the Fifteenth 
Congress, which was held in Moscow, Decembeir 2 — 19, 1927. — 
441. 






J. V. Stalin wrote his work on Dialectical and Historical Material¬ 
ism in 1938, as a component part of A Short Course of the History 
of C.P.S.U.(B.). In this work we find a complete, harmonious 
and sistematic exposition of the bases of Marxist philosophy. In 
his definition of dialectical materialism as the world outlook 
of the Marxist-Leninist party, J. V. Stalin showed the extre¬ 
mely great role of the scientific philosophy in the struggle of 
the working class and its party for the transformation of the 
world. In this work the fundamental features of the Marxist 
dialectical method of Marxist philosophic materialism and histo¬ 
rical materialism are presented in clear and simple form. 

J. V. Stalin’s wotk on Dialectical and Historical Materialism 
is of particular importance to millions of people throughout the 
world who study the Marxist-Leninist philosophy. — 456. 


Mach Ernst (1838-1916) — Austrian physicist and idealistic philo¬ 
sopher. Mach considered things to be --complexes of sensations^, 
rejecting the existence of an external world independent of 
man’s consciousness. Mach falsified the latest data of natural 
sciences in order to make fideism triumph ove’r materialism. In his 
book -Materialism and Empirio-Criticism-, V. I. Lenin revealed 
the class tendentiousness of Mach's philosophy which was in¬ 
tended to serve the fideists in their struggle against the philo¬ 
sophy of materialism, in general, and against historical material¬ 
ism in particular. Mach’s philosophy was supported by some 
West European *«Marxists»^ like F. Adler, O. Bower, and by part 
of Russian party intellectuals who called themselves Marxists 
but never had they been determined in the position of Marx¬ 
ism (Bogdanov, Bazarov, Yushkevich, etc.). — 465. 


'he Eighteenth Congress of the C.P.S.U.(B.) 

0-21 1939 in Moscow, In his report on the activity of the C.C 
if the Party J. V. Stalin made an analysis of the stag^ of 
levelopment of the socialist state, stressed the necessity of the 
ll-round strengthening of the socialist Soviet state. The reali- 
ation of the decisions of the Eighteenth Congress of the Party 
layed a g'reat role in preparing the country for active defence, 
f^U as in the defeat of the Hitlerite Germany and imperial- 

Japan, — 484. 


he Nine Power Pact - this pact was signed on February 
1922 by the governments of the U.S.A., Great Britain, France, 
rtaly Belgium, Holland, Portugal and China at the 
f^hmgton Conference of 1921-1922. It was a treaty of impenal- 
robbers, intended to exploit China and, in the favour of 
AmeWcan imperialists, first of all. 
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The Washington Conference (1921-1922) -- ^ 

of several of capitalist countries, which after the First World 
War completed the redivision of colonial possessions and spheres 
of influence in the Far East and the Pacific Ocean. It was 
directed against the interests of the Soviet State against China, 
against the national liberation movement of the colonial and 
dependent peoples. The Conference was called on the initiati 
v^of the U S.A. and held its proceedings Horn Novembe'i 12 to 

February 6. 1922 — 489. 

The Versailles Peace Treaty (1919) — an imperialist treaty, 

^ w u e^^ehl^ert the First World War (1914-1918). It was signed 
which concluded the British Empire, France, Italy, 

on June 28. ^ ,2^ states which had joined them in the 

war, o^'n''the''one side, and by Germany which had capitulated. 

The Versailles Peace Treaty, -a treaty of imperialist rob- 
1 1 enin Dut it reflected all the contradictions that eroded 

?i! ;.nitaUs s?Sem and helped their further sharpening. 

(SueLttSns were settled through bargainings, compromises and 
dirt> manoeuvres at the expense of the vital interests of the 

1“ S'm. oI th. Ve.,.Uli. Peace .he bre.klns 

out of the Second World War (1939-1945). — 4SJ. 

-The Aa,l-Co„W.ra P.C.- - a P.c.__ eL^hed >g| 

in Berhn h. °e^|)’^P\nes/tasctst^stales. which were struggling 
foundation of hegemony in the world, against the peoples 

to establish their against the progressive and demo- 

freedom and 1 Q‘J 7 Ualv^ loined in «The Anti- 

cratic on November military alli- 

Comintein p^rmanvi Italy and Japan came into being. This 
ance among Gern^nyi ■ imperialist states of that time, 

bloc of the three “"“^^^egre^ive p assistance of the 

was created "'■th the acuve^^ PP^^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

sueTa'"polfcy of inciting aggression and aggresso'rs against the 
U.S.S.R. r*f thp neace-loving peoples in the struggle 

Germany an'^Tr^perialist Japan foiled the preda- 

against fascist Oeim y ^ founders of «The Anti-Comintern 

Pa'ct..'^ and “those of their inspirers and supporters among the 
ruling circles of the Western Powe’rs. - 490. 

..The Munich Agreement - 

4938 by the EngUsh^rime-na_^s^.r^ 

S!‘.. c«ch...ov.^hi«^ 

France were the monopoly^r ..non-interven- 

tTonch prticy. with its plans for the creation of a single imperialist 
front against the U.S.S.R. 




The Munich Agreement accelerated the outbreak of the Se- 
cond World War of 1939-1945 among the main capitalist states. 
Although the Weste-rn Powers tried to direct the Hitlerite Ger¬ 
many against Soviet Union. Germany, launching its war for the 
domination of the world, directed its forces, first of all, against 
the Anglo-Franco-American bloc. This bloc was obliged to enter 
^ coalition with the U.S.S.R. against Hitlerite Germany only 
when the latter attacked the U.S.S.R. — 494 


-ProletculU — abbreviated name for the cultural-educational 
organization -Proletarskaya Kultura-. It was formed from the 
organizational point of view, at the first conference of the 
Proletcult which vyas held in Petrograd in September 1917, The 
theoreticians of this organization upheld views alien to Marxism 
The suporters of Bogdanov, under the mask of -proletarian cul¬ 
ture-, spread reactionary views in philosophy (Machism), denied 
the leading role of the pa'rty and the Soviet State in the cultural 
construction, detached the development of Soviet culture from 
the geneial tasks of socialist construction, negated the necessity 
of exploiting the cultural achievements of the past. They attemp¬ 
ted to make the organizations of Proletcult independent of the 
Soviet state and the Party. Lenin came out resolutely against the 
attempts to spread the anti-Marxist bourgeois theories through the 
Proletcult. From the year 1922 the o-rganizations of the Proletcult 
began to dissolve. — 525. 


RAPP — political-literary organization existing from 1925 to 1932. 
RAPP had its sections in the big cities of R.S.F.S.R. and published 
its own press organs. 

At the beginning, RAPP played a positive role and united the 
majority of the proletarian writers, who had already written many 
important works at that time. Neve'rtheless, important ideo-polit- 
ical mistakes appeared in the activity of RAPP, especially by the 
end of the third decade. RAPP had hangovers from the Prolet¬ 
cult, sowed sectarianism and spread the factional spirit. 

As it had become an obstacle for the further development of 
literature, RAPP was liquidated by decison of the CfC., C.P.S.U.CB.) 
of April 23, 1932 -On the Reconstruction of the Literary-A'rtistic 
Organizations-. The League of the Soviet Writers of the U.S.S.R. 
was founded. — 525. 
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